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PREFATORY NOTE. 


Tllis volume contains the* Reports and discussions on, the 
Revcnuc%dministration of the North-West Provinces, which 
preceded the enactment of Regulation VII, 1822. These illus- 


trate especially the position and rights of cultivators prior to 
that law : also the relative rights of Talookdars and Zemindars, 
and the manner in which the former were treated at p early 
period of our Administration. ‘ 


In Mrs Holt Mackenzie’s masterly and exhaustive Minute, 

I • 

• * 

the basis of Regulation VII, 1822, most of these questic^ -ai^e 
discussed at length. 
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PUBLISHERS’ PREFACE TO THE SECOND REPRINT. 


On ^be suggestion of tbe Honm^able E. if. Dalyell we^ in 1866, is'SViftii 
a rep/int of tbe Fifth Eeport of the Select Committee on tbe a-fifairs 
of tbe ifast India Company. Copies were ta*Jjifin by fbe Governments 
of all tbree** Presidencies, and this edition^wifi b^«fonnd quoted in the 
ptiblic records ef Bengal as well as in .those of Lladrtis and Bombay.* 
Frequent inquiries for copies of the report have recently been inade^. 
and as the edition of 4866 has become quite exhausted, it has been 
resolved to have smother edition printed. ^ 

In is^iwng the present edition it h^ occurred to ua that it ma.j " 
not be out of place to mention pne or two facts which Tfill t^nd to 
show jbhat the present edition is more likety than the former to do 
credit, to what may perhaps witKout t)xaggeraticvi be termed, tbe 
moat valuable and the most genei:*ially accepted authoi’ity on the 
early history of Indian land tenures and revenue. 

Sir Colley Sco;j:LAND,t in delivering the judgmept of the Hi^* 
Court in a leading case cu the position and rigl^^s of certain land- 
holders in this Presidency, said • * 

•‘The learned counfe«ehon both sides rested their arprnments upon the 5th 
“Report of thff’Soleot Committee on the nffaira of the East India Company, 
" presented to the House of Commons in 1812 (Vol. 2 of the Editio#i of Report 
“ published by Messrs Higginbotham), as setting forth the trua hisJorietJ 
“ viey; and certainly we could hardly have a more autlvbiitio* and instriioflvo 
“ guide in forming our oonolusion, containing, as the Report no doubt does, the 
“ substance of all the Information d^ivable from the official records and reports. 
“ in the possession or power of the Company’s Government.’’|| * 

The Right Honorable Sir Baenes Peacock, 'in delivering the jiidg. 
ment of the Privy Council which confirmed tljp judgment fnotn whichy 
the above extract is taken, speaks of the Fifth Report as “ a work of 
great research-’l * . *•' y *• 

I • • • . 

Sir Richard Tempm (p. 331, Vol. XV, ^ Cafttatta Review, 1861) 
says of the Fifth Report : — • * • ^ * 

“ This report is a mine of useful i«fori^atimf. ASnme of Munro’s best^cal 
" Statements wese reprinted in the Appendix to the ^epgrt.” * ^ 

The appendices to this celebrated geport fflrm, to a great 
extent, the groundwork upon which the report Jtself rests. These 

“ ^ ^ ~ — % 

* Cf. page 165, App. Vol. XII, Bom, H. C. K. and pa^jd 166, Baden.Powell’s 
“ Manual of Land Bevenuo Systems and Land Tenures of British India,” printfjd at the 
Government Pre8B,^Caloutta, 1882. 

t Page 220, Vol. VI^ M. H. C. g., 1871. 

I X Page 314, Vol. I, Law Heports, 1873 74. 
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apn3ndices^ contain besides the writings of Sir Thomas Munro, those 
. pf Sir John ^Shore; of Mr. C. N. White, Secretary t^ Goveruij^#nt 
and Member of the Board of Revenue, 1787 — 1800; o£ Mr. William 
Thackeray, Heinber ol the Board of Revenue, 1806 — 10, Chief Secre* 
• tary 4o Government, 1810 — 13, Membeiv of Council, 1820 — 23; of 
Ml*. ^ John Hodgson, Memhj^r of tlie Board of Revenue, 1803 — 18, 
'Megiber of«C>)iinciI, 1819 — 20; pf ]\ir. Lionel Place, Collector of 
Chjngleput, 1796 — 99, Member of the Board of Revenue, 1802, and 
of others of tlie sam^ i^tn^ np. These are sorn,e of tlie '' giant,s^^ amongst 
whom it was sa^id of Sir Thomas Munko, that he was a head ai^d 
shoulders taller than his brother giants. 

It is theiefore not surprising that the Fifth Report is still re- 
cognized ar 3110 of the highest authorities which cani he quoted. 

It was issued just beforp the question of renewing tht Company's 
tlharter for the twenty years from 1813 to 1833 came^ before Parlia- 
ment. If it is compaiv'd with the Reports of 1832 and 1853, .which 
were issued wdtli^ reference to th6 two subsequent renewals of tliat 
Charter, it will be seen how f^r it surpasses them both iu depth 
of research and broadness of view. 


To explain th^s, one or two facts maybe mentioned. The Report 
was drafted by tin official friend of Sir Thomas Munro^s, and at a 
tilne wlien Sir 'J'Homas M,unro was at home and could give him the 
advantfigeof his experience. This gentleman was Mi*. James Cumming. 
In 1812 he was a senior Clerk at the Board of Control, and was 
afterwardti Superintendent of the Revenue and JiidiciaUDepar tments 
L»r the C6nfr<*l Office. His great admiration for^Sir Thomas Munro 
finds expression in a letter quoted at p. 7, Vol. II, Gleig's Life of 
Munro* With reference to the ^ 

“ Opposition which some of Munik/s measures cnoonntered from Members 
** pf'Clie (bvil Service, ain^to i.he jealousy winch nb one time 4vas felt in coniiec- 
*.** tion with Um em})loyrncnt on duties consiaered to belong exclusively to 
“ them,'*f * •* 

it was natural tl.j5t,^in the days before he became Governor, he should 
keep np jf correspondence 'w’ilhca Itrieud at Court. This friend, it 
will be segn fi^om pages 425 — 45S,* Vol. I,* and p. 409, Vol. Ill, Gleig'a 
Life of Munro, was Mr. James Cdmminc . 

% At * ^ 

• One of the ^M^^mhers of the Board of Control uq,dfr whom Mr. 
Gumming served^ has borne tostimony to his valuable Services in con- 
nection with this report. The Right Honorable John Sullivan, in 
his/Paper on t]le I^aiid Revenue of India, says of Mr. Gumming : — 

“ He had largely contributed in orenariiig the Fifth Report presented by 
‘‘the (Jornmit'tee of the House of Commons in 18i2; his tulencs had been 

— 1 , • • - - - , . ■ 

* Page 203, ifir JC, J. Arbnthnot’s Memoir of Munro. 

+ Fn^ 202, Arbnthnot’s Memoir Munro. 
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unremittingly devoted to the discharge of hia public duties, .and he a 
'*^artyr to his zeal and exertions.*'* • 

remarks of Mr. J. 0. Marshman, C.S.I. (History. II, 272) 
on the same subject are also liiterestiug ifk this connection. He 
says:—. . " 

“ Tlie failure of Lord Cornwallis* institutions was for the first time 
'* exposed in the celebrated Fiftir ileporh of the House of Coijinjoiis, drawn U'j) 

“ by Mr. Gumming, one of the ablest dlficers in the Board of Control. It took 
“ the pifiilic, who reposed entire confidence in th^.. perfec^iion of the system, 

“ completely by surprise; but it produced a salutaVy j^tfect. It disposed of the 
•^drenrri of optimism’, in whicli. the public ^authoriites ^lad indulged, and 
*' diiected their attention to those reforms which have now been zealously and 

“ successfully prosecuted for half a century.** 9 ’ 

• 

Being thoroi^hly impi;essed with the belief that, an endeavour to 
add to the value of a ivork which embodies the fritits of "such distiu-^ 
guisbed hitor, would Ue appreciated all officers of *the Revenue 
Department in this country, we* have spariid no effort to attain tliis 
end ib the edition now offered to Jbhe public*. We have accordingly 
had it carefully compared with tho original ParlSameutary Edition 
of 1812. A number oft typographical eirors, which unfortunately 
disfigure the edition of 1866, have now been corrected. 

A rep*‘iut of thebrigiual Glossary to the report published by ordSr 

of Parliament in 1813, is a lew feature which it isbelieved will much 

» 

iucreose the usefulness the present edition. 

This Glossary is*the work of the eminent orientalist, Charles 

Wilkins. • 

• ^ * 

It is believed ifSiat even in the public offices no cqpy’ofMt is n^w 

avaitable. Owing to the courtesy of an officer of tfie Revenue Depart- 
ment, wlio became possessed through a connection ^formerly high in 
office in Madras, of what is believed to be Sir Thomas Mtjwko’s copy'** 
of the Filth Report, we have been placed in^a posilion to add ’the 
results of Sir Charles Wilkins’ researches to those of the other great; 
men whose writings made the Filth R^iort '\^iat it is. 

The following notice of Sir- 
India lias known” : — 

** Wilkins, Sir Chaules, was born ffi 1750, in the connfcy of Somerset, and 
“ proceeded to Bengal as a writier in the E. I. Com|p*oiy's Service in 1770. His 
** first employment was in the Secretary*8 Office, and then at IVIalda, w^e/e^tha 
** Company had factories. He soon saw how essenti^ iff wa^ for Govern ment 
** servants to acquire a knowledge of the native languages, and having stinried 
** and mastered Bengallee and Persian, he aimed at a higher object — learn 
the sacred Sanscrit, and to revel in its mysterious litei^tu remand science. In 
a few years his exertions were crowned with compfete sucrcess, though at that 
" time there was neither^dictionary nor grammar n> assist the'sMident. Tlie 
Governor. General, Warren Hastings, took^a partfcnlar intereaLj!a'*'WiLKlN«' 


Charles is \akeiy frexn Men Vhom 


Page 60, App. "Uol. Ill, (Rev.) Rep. Sel. Com.^ 1881-82. 
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lal^iirs, ani was anxious to see the result. Mr. Wilkins first sent him 
** his translation of the Bhdgavad gitdf or dialogue between the incarnate god 
‘ “"Krishna and hia pupil Arjun— one of the many episodes of the great iiatiJhal 
“ Hindoo epio poem the Mahdhdrata. Mr. Hastings was so pleased w*ibh this 
“exquisite specimen of ancient Brahmin theology and metaphysics, that he 
' “ sent ^t home to the Court of Directors, requesting that they should publish 
“%nd make it known. They |:\''i|ited it in 1785 at their own expense, and dis- 
‘^>t?ributed nurperons copies with their usual liberality. 

“ On Sir William Jones* arrival in‘‘India, his ardour for Oriental studies 
“ relkindled, and Ifa obta*-'’ed the assistance and advice of Mr. Wilkins. 
“Wilkins showed him is tfan elation of the first four of the twelve books of 
“ the Institutes of Menu, and Jones was so pleased with it,* that he asked 
“ him to iisoontiiiue the work, and allow him to finish it, as its objects were 

so much connected with his own legal pursuits. His request was generously 
“ cornplieo with. *■ , 

“ 'A grenV difficulty existed in bringing out vernacular works at that time 
' “ for want of ^ood founts of type. Encouraged by^ Hastings, Wilkins began 
“ to experiment in casting sonae. He succeeded admirably, and Halhed*s 
“ Grammar of the Beivgallee* language wa5 printed in 177H, with type cast by 
“Wilkins himself. In fad, in the execution of the work, he was “obliged 
“ to charge himself with all the various occupations of the metallurgist, *th0 
“ engraver, the founder, and the printer.** Tie soon afterwards prenared a 
“ Persian fount of types, which was used for printing the Compaiiy*s Regula- 
“ tions for many 3*eara. 

“•Ill-health compelled him in 1786 to return to England, where, soon after 
his arrival, he published his translation of the Hitopadesa, or Fables of 
“ Pilpay, from the Sanscrit. Jii 1800, the E. I. Company decided upon having 
*' “a Librarian for the largo collection of MSS. wl^^jh had fallen into their 
“ bauds on the capture of Seringapatam and from other sources, and Wilkins 
“ was appointed to the office,*which he retained till the day of his death. In 
“^1806) he was made a visitor to Hailoybury College in' the Oriental Depart- 
“ ment, and he exaralued twice a year the whole of the students in the vaj;-ious 
“ Oriental languages taught at that eHtablishment, as well as at Addiscombe. 

For the benefit of the College he published his excellent Sanscrit Grammar, 
"^‘‘aiid from t>lie same motive in 1806, edited the first volume of anew edition 
“of ‘Richardson’s* Persian ^aud Arabic Dictionary. The 2ud volume appeared 
in 1810. Wilkins* Grammar was really the first, but Colebrooke's and 
*“ others appeared before V, ns when he was printing it, his house was burnt 
“ down .md he lost not only the irn*^>re8siou, but also his type. This misfortune 
“ prevented him fio\n^rint^g his Grammar for several years. A few sheets 
“ of this first irnpreaaioji are jin the Marstleii Library, King’s College, London. 

“ His last york* was published in 1815, ‘'the Roots of the Sanscrit language. 

“ He contributed^everal valuable papers to the Asiatic Researches, Dalrymple’s 
“ OtYntal Repertory, and ^d^Annah of Oriental Literature. He was a Fellow 
“ of‘ the Bengal Society, ^ member of the Institute of France, T,nHi was admitted 
“ to the honorar3f (^gree of D. 0. L. in the university of Oxford. In 1825, the 
“ Royal Society of Literature presented him with the royal medal, bearing the 
“ follo'sfring inscription: “ Carolo Wilkins Literature Sanscrite Principi,’* and 
“ soou after he w"as made & Knight of>the Guelphic order. 

“ A cold, ficcompanied by influenza, terminated b's valuable and active life 
“ on the^^th June 1836, at Baker Street, Portland Square, London. He was 
“ twice married, and left tbr^e daughters.** 

‘ I ' Aa the Glossq,ry to the Fifth Eeport. now added to it was pui)- 
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lished contemporaneously with the Repoii itself, and is stamped by the 
antbovity of so great a name as that of Sir Charles Wilkins, it will 
probabdy be admitted that it is likely to be more useful* for the pur- 
poses of this Report than Professor Wilson's Qlossary published more 
than forty years afterwards. 

The last point which we wish to brir.'g to the notice of Reveniie 
officers is the fact that we have adijed to this edition two very valuafi/e 
official •papers which bring the history of the Land JElevenue of iQdia 
down to the year 1832. The first paper WiiS yjritten for the Select 
Committee which reported in 1832 as to the continuance for another 
twenty years of the Company's Charter. The Committee in their 
Report speak of this as an ‘^able paper suggesting important ani 
valuable considerations." . 

It is written by*Mr. A. D. Campbell, a distinguished officer of 
the Madras Civil Service who^ after administering important districts 
in this Presidency, became a Member of tiie Board of Revenue, and 
afterwards a Judge of the Sudder* Court. 

To show the scope of tlua paper, which will be found printed at 
the end of Vol. IT, we cannot do better than quote the subjoined 
extract from it. 

Talang up," says Mi\ Campbell, the history of the Land'Rev- 
enue of India from the period of the permanent Zemindary Set- 
tlement, to which it was brought by the Committee of the* House 
of Commons in 1812, I shall endeavour, first, to trace the effects of 
that Settlcgneut in the districts in which it has been esktablished, 
as they have becif further developed during the last twenty yer^gu; 

'' anR shall then proceed to the consideration of the periodical settle- 
ments subsequently introduced into the other partis of India." . 

. , j 

The other paper now reprinted is from the pen of the Right 
Hon'ble John Sullivan, who was " for mi^ny years an efficient 
member of the Board of Control," (Gloig's Life of Munro XI, 7) andC' 
who could therefore avail himself ofi> exceptional channels oof in- 
formation. - j ' 

It is believed that tho present time is pecidiarly* opportune for 
the favourable reception of an improved^ edition of the Fifth Report. •. 
Important questions relating to the, subjc;'* Jof land tenure are joow 
before the a^iijjioiities. Practical considerations*^ suggested by the 
experience of officers like Sir Thomas Munro, and Sir John Shore 
are more likely now than formerly to receive the attention which 
they deserve. The danger of the wholesale adoption of conclusiona 
derived from a study , of European models, and the faUl results of 
proceeding on the assumption that no allowance need be made for the 
moral, social and material bapkwardness of tbe Asiatic, are now more 
generally recognised than, when the Fifth Report was first issiie|.* 

* [Vol, I.] • ^ 
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A wVk whidh shows how the practical administrator must modify his 
. tl^eoretical cbnclasions^ so as to adapt them to the local condition^ to 
which they have to be applied, is likely to carry more weight now, 
than it could .be expebted to do before the - experience of nearly a 
« centuiiy had established the wisdom and the reputations of the pioneers 
of a successful revc^uue sysUie. 

% f * ^ 

•So far theil from feeling any docibt as to the continued acceptance 
of this work as oi*e of tlje greatest available authorities, we ai% rather 
inclined to believe tjfft Ihe^ danger lies in a disposition on the part 
of many oflScers k) look upon it jnore in the light of an«i*nspired revef'- 
Ration than as the work of officers, who, however distinguished, were 
nevertheless fallible. For instance, as regards the Instructions of 1 799 
on tlie subj^^t of introducing the Permanent Settlement in Madras 
’*(’p. 31 7, Vol. IT), it is clearly necessary, for th^ purpose of i^scertaining 
the terms that settlement, to seek independent evidence, not em- 
bodied in the llepor^;, of jlie shape which this settlement actually took 
when three years later accurate information eaabled Revenue officers 
to modify in practice these instructions ^vhich were never looked on 
as more than a tentative scheme. 

* ^ No one acknowledged more freely than the. officers, whose writ- 
ings are now repainted, that their views were sometimes erroneous. 
For instance, it wiK be seen fiom Mr. A. D. Campbelt/s evidence before 
the House of Commons in 1832, that, in the eai;lier part of his service, 
when he drafted the celebrated Minute of the Board of Revenue, dated 
the 5ih oWanuary 1818, the absence of practical^expermnce had led 

into drronQous views which he corrects in the valuable Paper now 
reprinted.* Mr. John Hodgson who, when this Minute of the 5th 
Jauifary 1818 waVwritten, was senior Member of the Board of Revenue, 
IS another (?ase in point. Twelve years before he adopted this Minute, 
ha Lad in l^OG written his Memoir on the advantages of a 
^ermanej^t Zbmindari ^ettloment’^ (p. G14, Vol. II), but in 1830 
when further consideration a^id practical experience had matured 
his judgment, h©*g\^ve uory difPerept evidence before the House of 
Lords. This ^videc-'^e is also repfii^ted at the end of Vol. II. A study 
of the Rydtwari aud Zomindari sy^ems in practical working led both 
Mi\ Hodgson and Mr.4(l}iMPBELL to modify their views which were 
originally against t^lie # Ryot war i system. Lord Cornwa*llib and the 
leading men of*h<s school^ never had an opportunity of thus studying 
both systems. With these remarks we venture to submit to the 
judgment of tlks oflfcial public, tb© results of our efforts to produce a 
really useful edition of one of the most valuable works to be found 
amongst Indian official, records. 

^ . May, 1883.’ 
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The original edition of this valuable Parliameirtiry Report* has 
been foV some years difficult to obtain, and,, latterly, has becomer so 
scarce that copies have occasionally realiziad up^STards of Rupees 50, at 
auction sales. The publication of thd present edition was suggested 
by Sir Charles Wingfield, k.c.s.i., late Chief Commissioner in Oudo,* 
who was good enpifgh to e.^teDd to the undertaking, the patronage of 
his own administratioil, and to obtain for it the suj$port of most of the • 

• * • • • B 

Local Governments. 

Though much of the matter* in th© voluminous appendices at- 
taclied to the K'port is^not*now ofnnuch value, the whole work has 
been re-printed in a complete form, as very careful editing would have 
been needed to eliminate the uninteresting documents.^ By the kiijd 
assistance of Mr. R. A. Dalyell, of the Madras CivU Service, however, 
the documents have been arranged in two volumes, the one appli- 
cable to the Bengal •P?esid’ency, and the other to that oT Madras. 

• 

The circuiustafices under which the Report was su^bmitted to 
ParHament need not be re-capitulated here, but its importaijce as con- 
taining a complete account of ^the internal administiiation of tha late 
East India Company, in the Revenue and J udicial Departments, * 
between A.D. 1T765, when the provinces of Bengal, Behar and Orissa, 
were formally ceded to the Company, and A J). 1810, when- the dis-' 
cussions regarding the renewal of th*e Charter \vyr^ in prog^jes.s, is 
undoubted. The numerous documents in^ertejS in the* Appendix 
also add much to the value of Ilje work. A dBmpJele iiisight into 
the land tenures of the several districts of^the Bengal and Madras 
Pre8idencies*E»ay be obtained from them, as well 2 ^ a variety of useful 
information regarding the resources of th^ country* and the relative 
merits of the Zemindarry and Ryotwarry syatemsL of revenue ad^ninis- 
t ration. 
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BENGAL ’PRESIDENCY. 


FIFXH RETPORT 

FROM THE 

SELECT COMMITTEE 


ON ;rH£ 

oi t(je ®a$t |uJria Co)iijaii|)» 


The Seiect Committee* appointed to eTiquire* Mo the ^preffent $tat% of 
the affairs of the East India Company^ and {o repoA the same, as 
ii shall appefir to them^ with their observations thereupon, to tho 
House pimuant to the Order of the House, examined the 

matters to them referrefL ; and have agreed upon the following 
Report : • 

Your Committee, having m their former Reports adverted to tho 
extensive establishments for the internal admihistra^tion of India/as 
bearing with considerable weight upon the reveouo, and having in a 
great degree, contributed to affect the ex^ectationtj formed of an abun- 
dant surplus, have f^ft it a part of their duty to offer ^ome account of# 
the nature lind his*tory of those establishments, and of the circum- 
stances under which they have been augmented to their present scale; 
trusting thit suchtiin account will be acceptable to the House, not only 
as showing the importance and utility of the ^establishments tiJCm- 
solves, to tho welfare and order of the country, but as evincing the 
unremitting anxiety th«at has^ influenced the efforts of those to. whom 
the Government of our Indian possessions has been consigned, t*b 
establish a system of administration best calculated to promote the 
confidence anfl conciliate the feelings of thfe native inhabitants, not 
less by a respect for their own institutions, than hf th^. endeavour 
gradually to engraft upon them sucf^ improvements, as might shield, 
under the safeguard of equal law, every class o^ tWa people from the 
oppressions of power, aud commumcale to^themi that senee^of protec- 
tion and assurance of justice, wbidh is the efficiciiit spwng^of all public 
prosperity and happiness, * 

These ^establishments divide thed^el^a into Political, Military^ 
Revenue, aju^ Judicial. The Politftal Estanlishments appear* Jo .b(? 
sufficiently detscribed by the regulations in the Act gf 1793, to super- 
sede the necessity of entering into any detailed discussion, on the* sub- i 
ject of them; while the nature of those in the^ Military Depq-rtment, 
as well as the causes of their increase, have lieu 'explained in the 
Second Report of this Committee. It is therefore the intention of 
your Committee at ptesent, exclusively to confine themselves to the 
establishments connected with the Re^y^mie ^nd Judicial^I^epartmentsi 
of the' service. 

[VOL. hj 
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^iTour Gom^mittoe will, in tUe first place, submit to the attention of 
the House those under the Bengal Presidency ; and, for the sake of, 
greater distinctness, propose to divide their Report on this branch of 
the general subject, into the three folldwing beads : ' 

1 . — A Summary ,of the different systems introduced for the man- 
• • agement of the ro/enues, and the adminis- 

Letter, q£ justice in the East India Com- 

' ^ , pany^s territorial possessions, noting the suc- 

cessive modifications they have underjjfone since the acquisition of the 
Dewafiny in 1705 to the yesLV. 1786, when the affairs of British India 
having been under the view of Parliament, the Directors, in conformity 
to the requisitions^f tiie Act 1*784, transmitted orders to the Supreme 
Government in India for enquiry to be made into the condition of the 
lara,d-holders and other inhabitants residing under their authority, and 
for the establishment of permanent rules for the settlement and collec- 
tion of the rev'^nue and the administration of justice^ founded on the 
ancient laws and locLl usages of the country. 

, II. — The measures pursued in consequence of the foregoi'ug orders, 
which led to U settlepient of the land-revenue in perpetuity, and to a 
code of regulations for the guidance of the Courts db Justice, forpi^d 
and established during the Government of the late Marquis Cornwallis. 

III. — An Inquiry into the practical effects of the revenue and 
judicial systems established by the Marquis Corn wall is, in order to 
ascertain whetlior they have in any respects, proved inadequate or 
defective ; whether means have been used to remedy those defects and 
supply those deficiencies; and whether any, and if any, what further 
measures may appelir necessary for the accomplishment of the pro- 
fessed objects both of the Cc mpany and the Legislature, in respect to 
•the subjects of our Indian Empire. 

I. 

» A Summary of tue different systems of oovernment 

ANTECEDENT TO 1781. 

The Dewauny' authority over the pYovinoos of Bengal, Bahar and 
Orissa, was conferred in perpetuity on the East India Company, by a 
firmhun or royal* grant in August 1765. The Nawab of Bengal, 
IfuJUM-ooL-DowLAH, had already, as the condition of his succeeding 
t6-thc musnud, on the decease of his father Jaffier Khan, agreed to 
entrust the ad ministration of thj subahdarry to the management of a 
naib or deputy ap})0 uted by the advice of the Governor in Council. 
By a further agreernnut, dated CObh September 1765, the .Nawab 
recognized the grant' of the Dewahny to the Company, and consented 
to accept a fixed stipend for the maintenance of himself and his house- 
•hold.^ Whatever further, ^vpense. within certain limits, might be found 
nece*saty for the support of the dignity of the nizamut, was to bo dis- 
bursed through the deputy chosen by the English Government. 

In the following year, the President of the Council of Port William 
(Lord Clive) t'X)k his place as Dewan, or Collector of the revenue, for 
the Mogul, aud m concert with Nawab, who sat as nazim, opened 
the pooneahy or ceremonial of commencing the annual Collections in 
durbar, hekl at Mooty^heel, near Moorshedabad. From this time, 
the functions of as v^elLas of Dasani were ostensibly exercised 

by the British QoveriimenM, the latter, in virtue of the grant from the 
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Emperor, and the former, through the influence possfessed over the 
^naib or deputy ; the Nawab nazim himself having submitted to become 
virtually a pensioner of the State. 

iBut though the Civil and* Military power of the country, and the 
resources for maintaining it, were assumed on, the* part of the East 
India Company, it waa not thought prudent, either by the local 
Government, or the directors, to vestidbhe immediate management ofj 
the yevenue, ur the adminfttration of justice, in tjjo , European* •ser-j 
vants. it may indeed appear Moubtful whether Ihe European ser- 
vants at this time, generally possessed siifficieni knowledge of the 
civil institutions and the interior state of ^he country, to qualify 
them for the trust. A iiaaidgDt at the^awab's Court, who inspected 
T;he managefhent of the naib dewftii, and the CAief of l:*atna, who 
superintended the collecfions of the province of Bahar, under the 
immediate management of Shetab Roy, maintained an imperfect control 
over the civil lydfliinist ration of the districts included the Dewanny 
grant ; while the zer^indary lands of Calcutta, and the 24 pergunnahjs, 
and the.Oeded districts of Burdwan, Midnapo^'e and Chffctagong, wlych 
at an earlier period, had beeji obtained by special gi^nt from the 
Nawab of BengiAl, were superintended bj;,the covenanted SCryants, of 
thn-Compauy. , , 

In 1709, biiporvisors were appointed with powers of superintend- 
^ o 1 tho native officers employed in collect- 

a.,d‘ s^efroomniittS^iGru revenue of administering justice, in 

August 1769. different parts of the country ; and Councils 

Colobroftke’a Supplement to \\'ith superior authority, were in the follow- 

‘-e ?»'■. ..toblisM Moof.hea.baa ..a 

Patna. The Supervisors were furnished with 
detailed instructions /or obtaining a summary history of tho provinces;* 
the state, pToduce, and capacity of tho lands ; the amount of the reve- 
nues; the cesses or arbitrary taxes; and* of all demands^ whatsoever 
which are inade «n tho cultivators ; the manner of collegting thorn ; 
and the gradual rise of every new impost; the regulatfons of comnfSrce, 
ancl tho administration of justice. 

The information commrvpicated to the direcfcTt's in conscjqueuce 
of these enquiries, represent* the internal 
Letter from the Pi^sideiit Government in a state of disorder, and the 

3rd Nov. 1772. people suffering great oppression, i liege 

evils were imputcr^to the nature ol^the formfer 
administration. It is observed that 4Hhe Nizami exacted what they^ 
could from the zemindars and great fai'^ers of* Aie revenue, whom] 
they left at liberty to plunder all^below, rese^^ing to ttferuselves thoi 
prerogative of plundering them Vn their turn,* %hen*th€^ were sup- 
“ posed to have enriched themselves with the spoils of the country .V 
The whole system thus resolved itself on tb^ jiart of the public ofl^cers/ 
into habitug.1 .extortion and injustice, which produced on tl/ht #f tho 
cultivator, thefnatural consequences, concealment and^vasion, by which 
Government was defrauded of a cousideraWo parts of its just demands. 
With respect to the admiftijpitration of justice, t^e regulay course, 
was every where suspended ; bi^Ji every man %xer«ised it, who had 
the power of compelling others, to submit to his decisions.^^ 

Seven years had elapsed from tho acquisition of 'the Dewanny, 
without the Government deeming itself eompetont to ^medy these 
defects ; when in *1772, authority was coui^yed to 'the President, and 
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Council of For( Willianij which enableJ them to mtrodace a system of 
refoym. This \vas^ the notification of a resolution which the Court of « 
Directors had come to, to stand forth as Dewan, and by the agei^cy o£ 
** the Company's servants, 4o take upon* themselves the entire care and 
management of *the%revenues.’^ 

• In pursuance of the orders received on this occasion, the office o£ 
„ • naibsiewan was abolished, and the efficient 

administration of the internal Government 
Llebrooko’s Supplement, p. committed British agency. A. Committee, 
189. • consisting of the Governor (Mr. Ha.8tmg8) 

/• and four members of the Council, proposed a 
plan for the management of tne revenue. and the administration of^ 
justice in the provinces, and for *the regulation and conduct of the 
piTl^lic affairs ai the presidency. 

By the adoption of the plan proposed by the Committee, the insti- 
tutions gf the wterAal Government stood as follows : ' • 


• • 1st. In the KeVeniie Department at the pi^sidency, a Board of 

t • • Revenue, consisting of the presiHemt and 

numbers of Council — an Accountant General 
^''coiob^ Suppiomont, Assistants. The KbS.ha. or exchequer 

page 104. ^ and the Treasury were removed from Moor- 

shedabad.to Calcutta, to the former of which, 
native officers were appointed, in number and*quality, suitable to the 
voluminous and important business appertaining to it, which consisted 
of.accounts and porrespondence, both in abstract and detail, of every 
transaction of importance relating to the settlement and collection of 
the revenue in each {iistriot, agreeably to the principles established and 
forms observed, by the JVJahoihedan Government. • In respect to the .pro- 
vinces, it was roftolred, that the Company having determined to stand 
T, , 1 , n.xi .r forth as ^^Dewan,^^ the Supervisors should 

1772 . ^ ^ now be designated Collectors, vrith whom a 

CQjebrooke’s. Sup.^ p, 100 native officer, chosen b;^ the Board, and 

* Saniuol Midaiotoii. * styled Dewan, should be joined in the super- 

Dacros. intendence of the revenue. With respect to 

liawroii. ^ *' revenue, » settlement for a term of five 

years was adopted; and the tour junior^ 
members of the CommiUeo above mentioned, proceed(jd on a Circuit 
through the prQvi- ces, with powers to carry into execution the pur- 
pose of this* decision. « 

2nc^.- Undcr^thtf'rogulation^ framed for the Judicial Department, 
^ iVere. instituted two Courts for each pro- 
tbo^Circu?n^^^^^ vincial (Jivision or Collectorship ; one by 

Coiioral ’Lgtlations, tlatcd the nanjie' of Dowanny or Civil Court, for 
fe&th August 1772. thp cognizance of civil causes ; the other 

. CoiobrooWs Suppiomen^, namqfl Foujedary or Criminal Court, for 
^ \ ** the trial of crimes and m'sdemeanorfl,^' 


1772. ^ 

Cojeb rooke’s. Sup. p, 

* Saniuol Middlotoii. 

Dacros. 

liawroll. ‘ 

Jfthn Graham. 


Over, the Civil Cobrt the Collector presided, on the part of* the Company, 
in their quality of kingV Dewan, attended by the provincial native 
Dewan, and the other^officers of the Collector^ Court. To this jurisdic-^ 
tion were I'ef erred, all uisputos concerning property, real or personal ; all \ 
causes of iuheritance, marriage, and caste ; all claims of debt, disputed 
accounts, contracts, partnerships, and demands of rent ; but to facilitate 
the course df ^stice in trivisfl c^es, all disputes of property not exceed- 
ing^f ^n rup ees wore cognizable by the head farmer 6f the pergnnnah to 
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which the parties belonged^ whose decision was to be final. In the 
• Cnminal Court, the eaazy and moofty of the district and two moolavies 
sat to^xpound the Mahomedan law, and to determine how .far delin- 
quents were guilty of its violation. But it was the Collector's dJAtj^^ to 
attend, to the proceedings of this Court, so far as to see that all neces- 
sary evidences were summoned and examined, and that the decision 
passed was fair and impartial. Appends from these decisions, were 
allowed to two superior Courfs established at the chief i^eat of (jouern-l 
ment ; one, under the denominattbn of Dewanny Sadder Adawlut oii 
Chief Court of Civil Judicature ; the other, thcp Nizamut Sudder 
Adawlut of Chief Court of Criminal Justice. The former, consisted 
of the president and members of Council,* assisted by the native officers 
or the khalsa or exchequer ; and in the latter, a chi^ officer of J ustice 
presided, appointed on tBe part of the nazim, assisted by the head 
cauzy and moofty,^ and three eminent moolavies. Those officers were 
to revise the prooee'dings of the superior Courts ; and in^apital cases, 
to prepare the sentence for the warrant of the* nazim. Over thift 
Court, control was vested in the president* and Council, similar Jbo 
what was exercised by the Collectors in ^e provinces, •in oj*der that 
the Company's administration, in the chara^er of king^s Dewan, might 
be satisfied that justic€^ so essential ^ the welfare and safety of the 
country, was not perverted by partiality or tainted* by corruption. 

The superin tendenee and control over the administration ofi 
Proceedings of Governor- Criminal Justice, was by the Governmenri 
General and Council, dated particularly entrusted to thg president, Mvi 
18th Oct. 1776. HASTINGS; who, at tile end of eighteen 

paS 126^''°’'’ months. Ending the duty too heavy, and the 

• responsibility to® dangerous, desired to relin- 
quish his trust ; and jbbe Court of Nizamut Adawlut was in consequence, • 
removed bac^ to Moorshedabad, and placed under the superintendence 
of Mahomed^Eoza Khan, who at the recommendation of th^ Governor 
and Council, was appointed naib nazim. In the course -of hifl exer- 
cising the above functions, it appears that Mr. Hasting^ recommen^d, 
and with the concurrence of his Council, introduced a new plan 
of Police. The Collectors andtAumils (or native Suphriniendeutfi) had^ 
acted as Magistrates ; but on the recall of the former, native officers,! \ 
styled foujedars, were appointed to the foiyteen districts or *l 6 ca^ 
jurisdictions into which Bengal was divided, with an appropriate numj 
her of armed men, for the protection of the inhabitants, tho*detectiod) 
and apprehension of public robbers, anii for the transmission of ^intelli- 
gence to the presidency, of matters relating Ijp the*pdace of the country. 

The Begulations framed for th^ guidance of%1bhe officers Employed} 
in the Revenue and Judicial Departments, whitjh at Ibhisitime, werol 
printed and promulgated in the languages of the country, manifest a? 
diligence of research, and desire t<j^ impr^jre the condition oj^tho- 
inhabitants, Jby abjcdishing many grievous impojjts, and proJibiting 
many injurious practices, which had prevailed under th^Native Govern- 
ment; — and thus, the first important step ‘appears to have been now 
made, towards those principles of equitable Governpent, which it is 
presumable the directors always had.it in view to Establish, and which, 
in subsequent institutions, have been more Bucoessfiilly accomplished. 

But the effect of the new arrangements 09 the Department of the 
Revenue, proved less favourable than was expected. The^eWement of 
fivo years had beea concluded under geneAl instructions from tho 
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directors, wlfich required that the Government ^"should not, by any 
sudden change, alter the constitution or deprive the zemindars, 
of their, ancient privileges and immunities.” After due consideration 
of the different modes which, consistently with these orders, might be 
adopted, the Government gave the preference to the farming system, 
luider 'which they received offers for each«pergunnah, whether made 
by the land-holders, •or by speculators and adventurers ; and those of 
thcihi^hest bidders were accepted, and efigagements entered into with 
them. At the period this settlement was resorted to, the country was 
slowly recovering from the effects of a dreadful famine, which desolated 
the country, and destii’oyed one-third of its population. Whether, 
owing to the bidders at the sittlement having been inattentive to this 
circumstance, or Aipriidently led on by the eagerness o*f competition, 
k>^make higher offers than the country couPd bear, many of them soon 
failed in the performance of their engagements, and defalcations in rea- 
lizing the rev,pnu» under the five years' settlement/ QCcuiTed to a con- 
^iderablo amount. •The little success that atti^nded this settlement, 
c(jmbined with other motives, induced a change of system irt 1774, and 
the EurOpeaif Collectors were recalled. fiT)m the provinces, and native 
aumils substituted in thei;*8tead. •• 

The superintendence of t\^e collections ^yas now vested in pro- 

Colebrooko-s S«ppleme..t, vincial 9ouncils, established for the six prin- 
pnge 200. cipal districts into* which the country was 

rian for tho inanagomeiit of divided and Stationed at Calcutta, Burd- 
Ujo rcvonues of Heugai and ^an, Dacca ’Moorshedabad, Diuagopore, and 
HaRar, dated 23rd Nov. 1773. Patna ^ 

The adrdiuistrjftion of Civil Justice which had been entrusted to 
T, ,. fLi n * Collector, was on the same principle, 

Proceodujgg of the Governor- , „ -i.ii * -ip r .r^ 

General and Coifucii, dated transferred to the ^upail, from whom an 
10 th April 1774. appeal, in all cases, lay to the provincial 

Supplement, Council, of the division in which he was 
page ^ ^ posted ; and from the pi\)vincifil Council, an 

ap^al lay, und^r certain restrictions, to the Sadder Dewanny Court, 
or the Governor in Council. The Police, which had been entrusted to 
the Collectors, vested in native officers styled /ovjeda7^s, appointed 
Tl)y the 11 aib •naziui, whoso functions and office in the Department of 
Criminal Justice, were now revived at Moorshedabad. 

^ The foregoing arrangement for the administration bf justice conti- 
. •• ^ , lined in force, without any material alter- 

ist n'ov jvVg atioLif until the yem* 1780. But iu the Dopart- 
** , • • •mont of tho Revenue, when the settlement, 

which had Ween made'jn 1772 for fi^e years, approached its termination 
preparatiory? beCamc^tecessary, foi*£hT=j formation of a new one. On this 
iccasion, the Governor-General observed, "in whatever manner it may be 
' bereafter determined the new sotilement of the province, after 

^■tlio expiration of the present leases, it will be equally pe^esaary, to be 
‘■previously funai^hoH with the accurate states of the real nature of the 
‘ land, as the grounds on ^vhich it is to be formed, obtain these, 

‘ will be the woi’k of. much official knowledge, much management, and 
‘ unremitting lalbouf, in compiling and collecting the accounts of tho 
‘ past collections,* in digesting the materials which may be furnished 
" by the provincial Councils and Dewans, in isstiing orders for special 
" accounts, ^d other material* of information, and in deputing nativo 
" officers bn occasional iiivostigations. Tho Government accordingly 
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instituted a temporary office iof these special 
purposes. It consisted of three of the most 
tions, 2flth Dec. 1776. expenenoed civil servants, ar^ed with 

authority to select «and depute native agents 
(aumeens) into each district, for the purpose of entering on a minute 
local Scrutiny of the accounts kept in each village, and of whatever 
else might best enable them, to procure^lhe most exact information of 
the real produce or value of the lands. ^ 

In 1777, the aumeens were ^*equired to repair, with the informa- 
tion they had obtained, tc^each of the^provin- 
Pubho Regulations for the | Councils in succiesaion, to whom orders 

t\^Q Revenue, pngsed on the a^d instructions were issued for forming a 
16th July 1777. new settlefiaeut. The laritts, on the former t 

Settlement, appear to have been let to the 1 
highest bidder, on hi^s producing security for the amount of the rent. \ 
A preference was now to bo given to the zemindar, if h^ consented to ' 
engage for the amoun4; of the former settlement, or«for such an amountji* 
as the pio^ncial Council might deem reasonable ; and rnstead of prp- 
ducing security, it was provided by a stipulation^to be iifsertdd in his 
written engagement, that is lands, in cai^ of failure in payment, 
should bo held liable to«sale, to realize^fche outstanding balance. 

On the same principles, and by the same agency, the settlement 
of the districts was made annually during 
the fpllowing three years 1778, 1779, and 
1780 ; but the average produce of ttija 
pe'iod, under European Superintendents,, 
appears to have fallen Aort of what it had! 
been, when entrasted to native agency. On) 
this account, combined probably wfth other ^ 
causes, a change in the management was 
determined jipon by the Supreme Government ; and a ♦now plan 
accordingly introdilced on the 20th of Februaiy 1781. TJie Govern- 
ment stated, that the system lately followed had been 6nly meant a^n 
experiment, to lead by a gradual change, to one of more permanency. 

By the new plan, the provincial Councils were* abolished, a\id all^ 
the collections of the provinces proposed to be brought down gradually 
to the presidejjjcy, to be there administered J)y fiv^ of the most able 
and experienced of the Civil servants, under the designation of a 
Committee of rev enue, to be under the immediate inspection of, arnd 
wilf tEe oppbf fiiffi ty of instant reference foi» instruction- Jbo, the 
Governor- General in Council.”- Though tfte provincial Councils were 
withdrawn, the president of each, ’^ftsto remain <?fBciating as* Col lector 
under the Committee of revenue, \ntil further ofdfers, as likewise were 
the Collectors who had been separately, stationed in some of the iron-- 
tier and least civilized districts. T^e native record oflSce, with, some * 
modification,# was placed under the Committee. ^ Commission oif the’ 
revenue realize*d, was allowed and distributed among the members of 
the Committee; and the Europeain ofiScers* attached to it, who were 
bound by oath, to restrict themselves to the avowed oflicial allowances. 
Immediately after their entrance into office,* tbe*Committee sub- 
Colebrooke'fl Suppiomeyfc, mitted to the Government* a plan for the for- 
pago 220 . mation of a new settlement of the revenue, 

the revenue of Bengal and ^he pnnciple^on-which this pwKJeeded, does 
Bahar, dated 29tli March *1731. uot appear essentiAly to differ from the rules 


Permanent plan for the ad- 
ministration of the revenues, 
formed the 20th February 
1781, by tffe Governor- Gene- 
ral and Council, in tho Reve- 
nue Department. 

Colebrooke's Supplemeiffc, 
page 213. ^ • • 
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Letter from the Committee 
of Revenue, dated 27th No- 
x'on her 1781. 


for the settle&eut before laid down. The preferenaejwas to be given to 
th^^afixnindargjn^all cases, where they should agree to the amotittt 0 [| 
the assesEfmeut demanded, and where there appeared no valid objection 
from minority or notorious incapacity, or any other cause. The amount 
^f the assessment, ^t was presumed, might be fixed on reasonable 
Igrounds, from the experience of former years, joined with the informa- 
tion gained by the recent depio^ation of aumeens. The settlement was 
to«b9 for one ye^r only, with an assurancSr that in instances where the 
revenue was regularly discharged, the same person should have the 
option of continuance on the same assessment. 

To these proposit^ions the Government assented, but with the 
exception of entrusting the formation of the settlement to the Collectors 
and the native agents of Government, in all cases where the Committee 
eould not execute that service themselvOs; deeming it an official 
intjonsistency, that he who was to collect under the settlement, should 
have any par^ in 4he formation of it. The Committee was therefore 
4*equired to make the settlement by deputation an the spot, subject to 
tlje final decision of the Government, in all oases where they oould not 
themselves (^nclude^itj and they were directed at the same time, to 
encourage the practice of ,^ying the rents into theihalsa at the pre- 
sidency, instead of the provincij^l treasuries. . 

In the month 6i November following, the Committee of Revenue 
reported to the' Government, the settlement 
they had made for the current yearns revenue 
throughout the districts of Bengal ; those of 
Bahar had been already settled by 'the Board 
of Revenue, pieviotrsly to the entrance of the now formed Committee 
on the exercise of their fuinctions. The general rules for their guid- 
ance bad been observed, and an increase of jnpro than 26 lacks of 
rupees effected on the former jumma. It was stated tBat the occu- 
pancy of the lands, and the management of the collections, had in 
general b(^n preserved to the zemindars and talcokdars'; and where 
th^everso had takes place, the cause would be found recorded on tho 
official proceedings. 

^ A short tim^* previous to these new arrangements being made in 
• tho Department of the Revenue, an altora- 

Rdguiations of 11th April^ tion took place in tho constitution of the De- 

V^lobrooke-s S«p,ieme..t, Adawlut, by the eltablisbment in 

pAge 14. •• ET each of the six grand provincial divisions or 

. . • a Coxrt of Justice, distinct from, and inde- 

pendeul of, the revenue ^Council. Over this Court, presided a cove- 
nanted servant style?!* Superinteif^nt of Dewanny Adawlut, whoso 
jurisdictioiv exteudcfi* over all claims of inheritance to zemindaries, 
:talookdarics, or other realpix)p 9 rty or mercantile disputes; all matters 
of p^^rsonal property, the exception of what was reserved to the 
jurisdiction of the provincial Councils, which were to decide as hereto- 
fore, on all causes having relation to the public revenue as well as on 
all demands of iudividuafs for arrears of rent, and on all complaints 
from tenants aijd cultivators, of undue exaction of revenue by the 
officers of Government or others. . 

These institutions were introduced in April 1780; and in tho 
^ , , . „ , October following, t'ne attendance in the 

Coiabrookea^^SttpplMnent, (gadUer-Dewaiuiy Adawlalt, having been 

’ found incompatible with the other duties of 


pagn 23. 
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the Governor and Council, it was determined that a separate Judge (Sir 
il^lija Impey) should be appointed to the charge and superintendence 
of that Court ; and on the 3rd November, thirteen articles p£ regida-| 
tipns, ^prepared by the Judge and approved by Government, were 
passed, for of civiL Courts, which .were afterwards^ 

incorporated with additions and amendments, in a revised code, com-' 
_ ^ „ prising ninetv^ve articlDS of regulations, tfie 

latlon^f 178?. ' ^^lared objects of which were^ " the e<p|«n- 

** ing sftch rules, orders aftS regulations, as 
'' may be ambiguous, and revoking such as ma}! be repugnant or 
obsolete ; to the end that one consistent coc^e be framed therefrom, 
and one general table of fe§s established in anti throughout the said 
'^Courts of MSfussil-Dewanny Adawlnt, by which a general conformity 
may be maintained in thft proceedings, practice and decisions of the 
several Courts, and that the inhabitants of these countries may ifot 
only know to what Courte, and on what occasions^ th^ may apply 
for justice, but seeing the rules, ordinances and uegulations, td whicl]u 
the Judges are by oath bound invariably to adhere, they may have 
• confidence in the said Cotri’ta, and may be aj^rized cm what occa- 
‘ siops, it may be advisable to appeal fr?yn the Courts of Mofusil- 
' Dewanny Adawlut tg the CouBfc of ^udder-Dewanny Adawlut, and 
'knowing the utmost of the cost^ which may be incurred in their 
' suits, may not, from «apprehension of being involved in exorbitant 
' and unforeseen expenses, or of being subjected to frauds or extortion 
' of the officers of the Court, be deterred from prosecuting their jpgt 
" claims.^* 

Under these regulations, which were printed "with translations in 
the Persian and Beugf^l languages, for gemeral information, and which 
constitute the princp^^il foundation of the rules now in force) relative • 
to the administration of civil justice, all civil causes, as before describ- 
ed, were ma(Jo cognizable, as heretofore, by*distiuct Courts -of Dewaany 
AdifWiut, which on the Gth April preceding, bad been augmented to the 
nu^bgr^o|,^igll,t^^n, in consequence of inconvenience ^perienced ff 6 m 
the too extensive jurisdiction of the six before instituted. The. Judges, 
thus constituted and appoiuttd, were wholly uucbtinected with the 
Revenjag^Bep^/rtment, except in the four frontier Districts of Chittra, 
Bauglepore, Islamabad and Rungpore, wherp, for local reasons,* the 
offices of Judge and Collector were vested in the same person, but with 9 . 
provision that the judicial authority shoiild, be considered, distinct 
from and independent of, the Board of Revenue. • » % 

On the Gth April 1781, the establish nuJ^pt of »Pbirjdars and^Tanna- 
^ , 0 7 i. dars, intfoduced ill 17/4, which Bad not beenf 

pagom."'”'*' Supplement, the-j?Dod Bffeq^s proposedl 

Uesolutious of the Governor- by its institution, was abolished; and 
General and Council, dated Judges of /he Co#lt of Dewanuy Adawlut,. 
th pii 1 .^ ^ ''were invested with the power as* Mag is- 

" trates, of apprehending dacoits (a species of depredators who infest 
" the country in gangs) and persons charged with the Commission of 
" any crime or acta of violence, within their respoctivp jurisdiefiona.^' 
They were not however to try or punish such ^lersons ; but " wgre 
" to send them immediately to the Daroga of the nearest Foujdary, 
with a charge in writing, setting forth the grounds on which they had 
" been apprehended.^^ Provision was ^ tbe same time, Baade for cases 
where, by especiaf permission of the Governor-General and Council, 
[VOL. I.] 
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zemindars might be invested with auoh part of the Police 
jurisdiction, as they formerly exercised under the ancient Mogi^l 
” Government/^ In such cases, the European Collector in his capacity 
of Magistrate, the Darog^ of tbe Nizamut Adawlut, and the zem^indar, 
were to exeixjise a concurrent authority for the apprehension of robbers 
and alUdisturbers of the public peace. «, 

The better to enable the/Jovernment to observe the effects of the 
regi^lationa thus introduced, and to watoa over the general adminis- 
tration of crimin&t justice throughout the provinces, a separate depart* 
ment was established at the presidency under the immediate control 
of the Governor- Geueijpl, to which were to be transmitted monthly 
reports of proceeding^, and li^s of prisoners apprehended and convicted 
by the respective^ authorities throughout the provinces*. To arrange 
tjiese recoils, and to maintain a check oif all persons entrusted with 
the administration of criminal justice, an officer was appointed to act 
under the Governoi*- General, with the title of Remembrancer of the 
grimin&l cow^a. • 

In November I782,*in punsuance of instructions from tho Court of 
Directors, the superintendence of the® Sudder-Dewany Adawlut was 
resumed by the Gov(^rnor-(jeneral and Council; and*dt was declared, 
that, agreeably to the 21st Geo. ^11 this Court «was constituted a Court 
or record, and its judgments to be .final, except in appeal to the king in 
civil suits only, the value of which should be £5,000 and upwards. 


Your Committee have brought the foregoing suinmaty of the 
fij r TTT OK different systems of internal arrangement 

eo. . cap. . , fudopted for the East .India Company's terri- 

torial possessions in Bengal, down to that peuio^l, when the state of 
their affairs was before Parliament, and when by an Act of the Legis- 
lature, the^Coinpany were cbmmanded to institute an enqpiry into the 
complaints which had prevailed, 'Hhat divers Kaja'iis, Zemindars, and 
cTbher land-holders ^within the British territories in India, had been 
unjustly deprived of, or compelled to relinquish or abaudom their 
respective land-v or that the rents, tuibutes, or services required of 
them had become oppressive." These grievances, if founded on truth, 
were to be effectually redressed and permanent rules^ established on 
“ principles of moderation and justice, by which their rents and tributes 
‘^should bo demanded ayd collected in future." 


Your Compiittep deem it inexpedient to load the Appendix with 
the voltimiuous AoVument^ to which they have had occasion to refer. 
Most of thetn will be’^fouud annexed to the reports of former Commit- 
tees of tbis^Elouse ; and the substauen of most of the remainder, make 
a part of the institutions and i:ules still in force, which are to be men- 
tioned in the sequel. ^ Q ^ 

attentive consideration of the information which these docu- 
ments afford, has Jed'’ your Committee to believe, that tbe administra- 
tion of the British Governtnont proved at an early period of its intro- 
duction, beneficiai todihe natives of India residing under its protection. 
By the superiority 6f the British arms they became at once secured 
from the calamities frequently experienced in sjiccessive invasions of 
the Mahrattas* Interna,! commotion was by the same cause, entirely, 
prevented ; qjpaX if their condition was not sooner brought to that state 
of improYoment, which thcfcharacter of the nation un'der whoso dominion 
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they had fallen^ afEorded reason to expect, the delay may*be satisfacto- 
, rily accounted for^ on grounds that will free those who .were immedi- 
ately responsible from any charge of negligence or misconduct. On 
this sflbjectj your Committee deem the obserrations of Mr. Shore (now 
Lord Teignmouth) so applicable^ and of so high, authority^ as to be 
worthy of quotation from ^ Minute on the proceedings of the 
ment of Bengal, recorded on the 10th February >790 A period of 
twenty-eight years has no\^elapsed, since the Company first acquired 
a right to the revenues of any cdnsidorable part of t&e provinces, and 
** of twenty-four years only, since the transfer of the whole in perpetuity, 
was regularly made by the grant of the Devjanny. When we con- 
eider the nature and magnitude of this^acquisilion, the characters of 
^'*the people placed under our dominion, their diffe^Bnc 0 of language 
and dissimilarity of manhers, that we entered upon the administra^ 
tion of the Government, ignorant of its former constitution, and with 
little practical <|xperionC6i in Asiatic finance; it will nyt be deemed 
surprising that we should have fallen into eiTor«; or if any 'should* 
at this •tiftie require oCrrection. • • • ^ 

The Mogul dominion, in •the best times, apd nnddr thfe wisest 
'' pripces, was a Shcvernment of discretion. *The safety of the people, 
^^the security of their.property,*and,the prosperity of the country 
depended upon the personal character of the monarch. By this 
standard, his delegates regulated their own demeanor; in proportion 
^'as he was wise, just, vigilant^^ and humane, the provincial viceroys 
'' discharged their respective trusts with zeal and fidelity, and as they 
possessed or wanted the re- -i ted qualifications, the inferior agents con- 
" ducted themselves with more or less diligence and honesty. A weak 
** monjarch and corrupt minister encouraged and produced every kind 
of disordei^ for thpue was no law paramount to the sovereign's will. 
Few of the ofiioers of Government were liberally paid ; and property 
was left to^accumulate, from breach of trust, abused patronage, per- 
verted justice, or Unrestrained oppression. This description T con- 
“ ceive to be applicable to all Mahomedan Governments, where pracHce 
is for ever in opposition to theory of morals, and a few remarkable 
'' instances of distinguished virtue or forbearance* *form exceptions,, 
which deduct little from the universality of the remark. ’ 

** Long before our acquisition of the Dew^iiiny, the vigour of *tho 
empire had been irrevocably weakened ; and its institutions, as far aa 
they can be traced in the ordinances and piiactice of its beat princes, 
had been violated. The agents of tlfh Company* wlyau 4iliey obtained . 
the grant, had no other guide for their iuslh’ucti(5n*than the measures 
of a provincial administration, l^®'^ assumed an independency 

of the empire, and had long ceaSqd to act accofcJing fo it* laws. 

If we further consider the form ^f the British Government in- 
India, we shall find it ill calculate^ for t%6» speedy introductyvi of • 
improvementr The members composing it, are ia a constant staJe of 
fluctuation ; and the period of their residence oft«i/ expires, before 
experience can bo acquired or reduced to practice. Official forms 
necessarily occupy a large portion of time, and the cjDnstant pressure 
''of business leaves little leisure for study and reflection, without 
" which, no knowledge of the principles and detail of the revenues of 
"this country can bo obtained. True information is also procured 
" with difficulty ; because it is too ofteh derived fro.m mere practice, 

" instead of being *deducod from fixed prin*ciplos. Every man . who 
[VOL, I.] h m 
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as long beeli GinployGd in the management of the revenues of Bengal^ 
“ will, if candidj allow, that his opinion on many important points hap 
** Seen often varied, and that the information of one year, has been 
rendered dubious by the experience, of another; still in alPcases, 
decision is neoessg.ry ; and hence precedents, formed on partial cir- 
''^cumslances, and perhaps on erroneous principles, become establish- 



nience of extensi<7e magnitude ; for in them, only the experience of 
“ others can bo traced^V^nd reference requires much time and labour.” 

Your...Comaiittee 'have no reason to suppose, that the ir^tvicacy of 
the subject which the Company’s agents had to make themselves 
acquainted w'tb, is overrated in the foregoing passage, or that in 
friming new rules of Government, and introducing reforms of the 
rules already fwce, the risk of committing error vas less, than the 
author of that passage has stated ; but from what is to be observed in 
tl^e correspondence from hom^, and on the records abroad, ^cur Com- 
mittee OuterfSain a qpufidept belief that from time to time, important 
measures were recommended, and successfully introduced, for the im- 
provement of the internal Government, and Ahe amelioration of the 
condition of the inhabitants at large. The information drawn from the 
Reports of the Supervisors appointed in IZ69, and of the Court of Cir- 
cuit in 1772, developed the errors of a /alse and injurious policy, which 
had prevailed under the native Government, as well as practices of 
pernicious tendency whicli had crept into the administration *6£ it, sub- 
sequently to the alibveraiou of the Mogul dominion. The principal 
of these, as they altected the Department of the Revenue, appear to 
*■ have been noticed and abolished, in tho regulations passed upon the 
formation of the five years settlement. By the rules then established, 
tall nuzzer{L.ov salamics (free gifts) which had been usuajjy presented 
^on the'first interview, as marks of subjection and respect, were required 
to £)0 totally discontinued, not only to the superior servants of the 
Company and the Collectors, but to the zemindars and other officers ; 
^now tiixes, under any pretence whateverf were prohibited ; the Revenue 
Officers were forbidden to hold farms, under pain of dismissal ; zemin- 
d ary -barriers, ^;i*ected for the collection of road duties, .were abolished, 
and such only, continued, as belonged to the collection of the estab- 
lished r0tr>tiJiue. I’liis regulation, as far as related to the unavowed 
emoluryenfcff* o»f t^ie Company ^s i^brvauts, and others, does not appear to 
have been effectual. t* . 

With respect to Hie civil judipBture at this time, it may be observ- 
^ vr* ^ ed, that ^although the institutions and rules 
'Boi iecy, 1773 . lor^this department were tramed by persons 

• ^ * C'who jaot the advantage of professional 

c^^tpCnence, the irapi’ovement introduced into the system which had 
prevailed un lei^ tho native Government cannot but The evident, on 
lefcrcuce to a description of the latter, which is given in the Report 
oi a foimor Conunitt^e of thiwS House, in the following words : that so 
** far as th^ Confmjttee were able to judge from all the information laid 
“ before then;, tho subjects of Mogul empire ii^ that province derived 
little protection or security from any of these Courts of Adawlut; 
and m gelferal, though •forfns of judicature were established and 
.picserved, the despotic principles of tho Government rendered them 
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" the instruments of power rather than of justice^ not ftnly unavail-- 
^^ing to protect the people^ but often the means of the most grievous^ 
^'oppressions under the cloak of the judicial character.” The C(/m-* 
mittef further stated it to be the general sense of all the accounts they 
had received respecting these Courts^ that tl^e administration of 
"justice during the vigour of the ancient constitution was Uable to 
" great abuse and oppression^ that the j[«dges generally lay under the 
"influence of interest^ and dfteu under that of corruptoin; ancl«tb&t 
" the interposition of Governmenf, from motives of favour and d'isplea- 
" sure, was another frequent cause of the perversion* of justice/^ 

The custom of levying as Commission, the j fourth part qf the valuej 
decreed, as well as all other similar fees^ on the' decision of suits, andj 
all arbitrary fines, were for ever atTolished ; the legal distinctions in 
favour of Mahomedana and prejudicial to the Hindoos, were no longer 
to be attended to; audit was provided, that in all suits regardihg| 
marriage, caste, an3 all other religious usages or institutions, the laws? 
of the koran with respect to Mahomedans, and tiiose of the 'shastep^ 
with respedt to Hindoo^, should be invanably adhered to. On all such 
occasions, the Moolavy or Brhhmin, respecjiively ^attende'd to Expound 
the law, to sign rte report, and to assist in passing the decree. The 
rules subsequently introduced in* 1781 had the advantage of being 
framed by professional talents, and, before observed, are the founda- 
tion of those still in use.* 

In the administration of criminal justice, and in the department 
of the Police, much depravity was at an early period, ^radicated ; ^nd 
many salttary reforms intr »duced. The President and Council of\ 
Port William saw the necessity of their interference to control the 
sentences of the Mahojnedan Judges; and where the sentences of the 
law foundec^ on tha koran, appeared repugnant to the principles of ' 
good Government and natural justice, to apply such a remedy, as the 
case might require. * rr 

But though iifuch good had been effected, much yet remained to^ 
be done, before the institutions of the Government and the condition 
of the people, could be raised near enough to that standard, which 
might satisfy the enlarged views of such as had formed their opinions^ 
on the principles and practice of European states; and accordingly, in 
the Session of 1781, the Parliament passed the Act of the 24th of' his 
present Majesty, " for the better regulation and man^ement of ths 
" affairs of the East India Company by tlw 39th section'X)£ which, 
the East India Company was commanded to inquiry iu»to the^alleged 
" grievances of the laud-holders/ and if founded in truth to^afford them 
" redress, and to establish permanent rules for the settlement and col- 
" lection of the revenue, and for admiuistratfoli of justice, founded 
" on the ancient laws and local usages ot the countrv.^' 


II. 

ON THE REFORMS INTRODUCED BY »ABL CORNWALLIS. 

Your Committee will next proceed to stato.the measures*- which, 
in pursuance of the requisitions of Parliament, we^e adopted, to inquire 
into the condition of land-holders, with a view of redressing their 
alleged grievances, and to establish permanept rules for the internal 
Government of the provinces. • • ♦ 

The person selected to superintend anti dix'ect these important 
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measures, w£ls the late Marquis Cornwallis, who proceeded to India 
in 1786. His Lordship was furnished with instructions from the Court 
of Directors, in a letter addressed to the Governor-General and Coun- 
cil, dated 12th April 1786. As a reference to this letter, may a^6count 
for many considerable alterations which have since been made in the 
^ . system of the in/^ernal management of the 

C<ji?>paiiy’a territorial jwaaessions, and in 
^ particular, the introduction of a perma- 

nent settlement 6f the land-revenu$, afterwards rendered perpetual ; 
tho Committee think it may be proper to notice such parts of it, as 
relate especially to thaf. measure, and to the code of regulations subse- 
quently established. *l'he disapprobation of the Court had been excited 
by the frequent ^changes which" had marked the finadcial system 6f 
their Government in Bengal ; and they expressed their preference of 
abteady adheivnco to almost any one system, attended with watchful 
superintendejioe. < They censured the ineffectual ’attempts that had 
'been made to increi^SQJbhfi . assessment of revenue, whereby the zemin- 
dars (or hereditary superintendents of the Isnid) had been «fcaxed, to 
make rOorn for the nitroduction of farmers, sezawuls, and aumeens, 
who having no permanent interest in the lands, «‘*liad drained the 
country of its resources. They disapproved ,tho rule recently estab- 
lished, which prohibited the Colleptor from having any concern in the 
formation of the settlement of his district ; <^and noticed the heavy 
arrears outstanding on the settlement of the last four years, which 
had been formpd under the immediate direction of the Committee 
of revenue ; and expressed their opinion, that the most likely m^ns 
.of .avoiding such defalcations in future, would bo, by introducing a 
fpermauent settlement of a revenue, cstiniated iu its amount on reason- 
' iable principles/ for the due payment of which, hereditary tenure 
jof the possessor would be the best, and in general, the only necessary 
security. ^They therefore 'directed, that the settlement should be 
made, 'in ^.11 practicable instances, with the zemindar; and that in 
cases of his established incapacity for the trust, a preference should be 
given to a* relation or agent, over a farmer. They apprehended the 
desigrf of the legi??}ature Avas to declare (general principles of conduct; 
and not to introduce any novel system, or to destroy those I'ules and 
tna3tims of policy wbicji prevailed in well regulated ^periods of tho 
Native Govern men t. With respect to the amount of the assessment, 
the director’s were of opinion, that the information already obtained 
might suffci^iiA <0 enable their Government in Bengal to fix it, 
without having recbifrso tqTmiuute local scrutinies; and they suggest- 
ed the average of foenner years ffpllections, to be the guide on the 
present oca'isiou ; ififd on this poifit, concluded their instructions 
with remarking, ihat^ mQderato jiimira, or assessment, regularly 
aud^ punctually collecCo^, unitjcs the consideration of our interest 
wiin the happiness of tho natives and security of the land-holders, 

^' more rationally,, than any imperfect collection of ah exaggerated 
^^jumma, to bo enforced %rith severity and vexation.^^ Though the 
amount; when determined, and on reference approved by themselves, 
the directors intended should be*^ considered as the permanent and 
unalterable revenue of their territorial possessions in Bengal ; yet for 
special reasons, they desired that the present settlement might be 
concluded, fo. the term of^ teifi years only. In making choice of the 
persons with whom to "fconclude the settlement; they desired the 
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clause of the Act 1784, in favour of the land-holders^ might be attend- 
ed to ; and that in the point in question, as well as in everj other 
particular, the humane intention of the legislature towards the native 
landholders might be strictly fulfilled/^ With a view to the greater 
precision in effecting these objects, they recommended, that it might, 
as far as possible, be ascertained, what were the rights and privileges 
of the zemindars and other land-holdersf^nder th& institutions pf the 
Mogul or the Hindoo Oover&mei^t, and the services^ they were bound 
to perform. 

On proposing a plan for the Civil administratioh of justice among 
the natives, the directors stated, that thqy hadrj)eeii actuated by the 
npcessity of aecommodating their views and interests to the subsist- 
** ing manners and usages of the people, rather thaif by any abstract 
theories drawn from other countries, or applicable to a different 8tat«^ 
''of things and on these principles, they ordered, that the superin-! 
tendenoe of the Oourts of Bewauny Adawlat should be vested .in thej 
Collectors of the revenue ; who were also to have lifhe power of appre-r 
bending offenders against the public peabe, but their trial and j)unish- 
ment was still to be left with the established officers under the Maho- 
medan judioature,*Vho Wei'S not to be interfei’ed with, beyond what the 
influence of the British ^lovernmelit, might effect^ through occasional 
recommendations of forbear^pice as k) inflict any punishment of a cruel 
nature. • 

On the arrival in India of. Lord Cornwallis with the foregoing 
orders, it was not found that the Government possessed infonnation 
sufficient To enable his lords'iip to proceed, at once, to so important a 
step as the conclusion of a settlement of laud-revepue, for a period of 
ten ye«i*8, with a view to perpetuity ; cSnstituting, as it did, the 
principal fin^cial resource of Goveniment. Much Was yet to be 
ascertained with I'espect to the ancient la^s and local usages of the 
countiy ; the^aturejcf the land-tenure was yet imperfectly understood, 
and the relative situation and condition of the natives cfoacerued^in 
the production of the revenue, had not been fully explained. These 
several points, it was necessary should be enquired inl^o, before dejcisive 
measures could be taken for fulfilling the intention of the legislature, • 
and the orders of the directors, by establishing permanent* regulations 
of internal policy. His lordship therefore determined to continue fori 
a time, the practice of annual settlements for the different ^JistrictsJ 
through the agency of the Collectors, superintended by tlie revenue! 
Committee; while interrogatories were^issued to thcf mos't experienced 
of the civil servants, and other pmctjpable misaus jesorted to, ,by which 
requisite information might be obtained. The V^veni^e and judicial 
institutions were, however, immediately revised and regulaSed, in con- 
formity to the directions from home. Tha Commik^ee ^ hadV 

already chacged designation to tfiat of,} 
^ Ite authority and “ 

functions were continued,* subject to some 
little variation in the rules prescribed for its guidance. The European 
civiL4i€u:!:ants also superintending the several disVicts^ into which the 
country was divided, were, each of ’them, vested witfi the powers of 
Gqlleoior^ Judge and Magistrate ; in which several capacities^ their 
authority was to be exercised, and their jDroeeedings kept distinct ; 
except that all judicial proceedings refativa^ tcr the collection of the 
revenue, were to be considered appertaining, as heretofore, to the office 
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/ of Collector/ In proposing this union of different authorities in the 
same person, the Court of Directors^ were influenced by the consideration 
o£*its having "a tendency to simplicity, energy, justice and economy 
and the India Government, in promulgating their orders on the subject, 
dit not omit to* remind the officers selected for this purpose, of the 
great tmportance of the trust, and of the good they might have it in 
their^jDower to dispense, in ^‘oportion as they acquitted themselves 
with diligence tyid integrity, not confliiiilg themselves to a literal and 
languid discharge of official duties,' by directing their attention, with 
zeal and activity,* towards the accomplishment of whatever, in the 
course of their managdimcnt, plight be found calculated to promote the 
interests of the Government, the prosperity of the country, or the 
happiness of individuals placed under their authority. 

• For the administration of justice in the cities of Moorshedabad, 
rfacca, and Patna, distinct courts were established » superintended by 
a Judge andf MaJjistrato ; the office of Collector uo& being, in these 
situations, necessaty. From the decisions of *the provincial Courts 
of justice, appeals wefe allowed, within certain limits, to** the Go- 
vernor-General and Council, in their capacity of Judges of the Sudder- 
Dewanny Adawlut ; and from the decisions of the Collectors, appeals 
were allowed, flrst to the Beard “of Revenue, and thence to the 
Governor-General m Council. 


, The administration of criminal justice 'remained vested in the 
<naib nazim, or deputy of the Nabob ; to whose Courts, superintended 
by the Mahomedan law officers, criminals appreheneded by the 
Magistrate, were referred for trial ; except on petty chargfes, which 
were to bo decided on by the Collector in his capacity of Magis- 
trate, aigid the punishment within certain limits, inflicted under his 
inspection. Towards the end of the year 1 790, a-vory important change 
took place in this arrangerpent, founded (as it appears by the observa- 
tions with' which it was introduced) on the inefficacy of the different 
plg.n8 pursued from 1772, to the present time, arising principally from 
the great delay expei-ienced in bringing offenders to justice, as well as 
to defects in the constitution of the criminal Courts. It was therefore 


• declared that, with a view to insure a prompt 

Dee® mo-Lwf CoZ;iiu-s f impartial administration of the criminal 
Minute vecordod. ^ law, and lu order that all j*anks ot people 

‘ , I might enjoy security of person and property, 

the Governor-General irt Council had resolved to accept the super- 
intendence of thq Administration of criminal justice throughout the 
provinces. . In conf4»’mity to this ^resolution, the Nizamut Adawlut, or 
chief criminal Qourt of Justice, was again removed from Moorshedabad 
to Calcutta, to consist of the Governor- General and members of the 
•Supreme Council, assisted by the cauzy ul cauzaut or head cauzy 
‘of tke , provinces, and tn'O mgtoities. Four Courts of Circuit super- 
kintended respectively by two covenanted servants of^ the Company, 
^denominated Judges of the Court of Circuit, vdth each a cauzy and 
, moofty to assist the J udges and expound the Mahomedan law, were 
at the 'Same time, Established for the trial of offences not punish- 
able by the Magistrates. The Judges were required to hold a general 
jail delivery evury six months, at the stations# of the several Magis- 
trates within their divisions, and to report their proceedings for 
the confirmAxion, in caf^tA.! bases, of the Nizamut Adawlut in Cal- 
cutta. While one Judge was employed on the ‘Circuit; the other, 
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was required to perform the jail delivery at the city or head statiou 
«>f his division. The regulations* in each department of the civil and* 
criminal judicature, and for the management of the land-revenue, were^' 
revised, considerably enlarged, and printed in the English and native r 
languages, for general information, with modes *of appeal prescribed 
from the provincial authority through each subor<^inate Court, until,^i£ 
necessary, redress might bg sought bSiore the Governor- GenOf^l^ in 
Council, in whose supreme contirol the different authorities centered, 
and whose decision was final, in all cases relating tq the administration 
of justice and internal policy among the nativq|3, except in civij suits, 
wherein the amount adjudged should exceed* sicca rupees 50,000 or 
£, sterling 5,^00 ; which were appetjable to the decision of the King 
in Council. , . 

Regulations for the sayer revenue, for the opium contract, and thei 
salt monopoly, wei;o *at this time, introduced ; calculated to promote 
the interests of the Government, as well as to ameliorate the ’condi- 
tion of the different ^classes of natives t^ whoq;^ they w^ve applicable. 
But as these will be more particularly mentioned hereaftes*, your Coifi- 
inittee will now proceed id give an account of thh steps taken, in the 
progress and conclusion of the permanent settlement of the land 
revenue. • • • 

The objects to which Uie Government directed its enquiries, asj 
preparatory and necessary to this moasuro, were, the past history of 
the districts, and of the land-holders belongiirg to them ; the rights of 
the different orders of the latter, as they were recogflized under tne 
native CJovernmontj the existing rules by whicl^ the revenue was 
collected, and the ancient usages, as far aj they could bo traced ; the 
QiiaiUmt of the revenue which it would be proper, undgr therinstruc- 
tions from h^me, to dALiand from each land-holder, and tb§>rjce^i;ilia?tipjUi3 
which it might bo necessary to establish, with a view of guarding thef 
under teuantoy aiK^ cultivators from oppression, and of^ securing toi 
them the enjoyment of their property. The information obtained*on) 
these topics is too voluminous and diffuse to he presented to the 
Anr»n«(Uv Kn I HoiisG. But youi’ Comukittee is of opinion, 

that Si Minute of Mr. Shore (now Jjord Teign- ’ 
mouth) delivered on this occasion, should not be withheld, ^s- it 
appears to them to contain information dcrivSd from experience and, 
diligent research, in regard to the character and coflditign of th^ 
natives of India, the past and present B(jfite of tlie cguntry. and the laws 
and practices of the Mogul Government ; which 9 m*ay at all tifties be 
referred to with advantage, as an* authentic ahd valuable record. 

On a consideration of the infcwiation obtajb^d, it appears, that 
although great disorder prevailed i» the internal administration of the . 
provinces, on the Company^e accession to the De^yanny, a regular system , 
of Government had subsisted, under ^he molt intelligent and pd^r- 
f III of the MoguJ Governments, in which the rights agd privileges of 
the different orders of the people were acknowledged and secured by 
institutiQn3. .derived, iroxa^ibe -Hindaos, which, while faithfully and 
vigorously administered, seemed calculated to prcmotd; the prosperity 
of the natives, and to secure a duo realization of the revOnues of 
the State. • 

As it was the opinion of some intelligent seVvants of t]}e Cotnpany^f 
that it would, in the approaching settlemex:^, be more advisable tO| 
resort to the institutions and rules of the old Government, with which 
rvoL. I.] 
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ttie natives \vere acquainted, tlian to proceed upon principles and 
rules in the administration of justice and revenue, derived from a 
^stafce of society to which they were entire strangers ; your Committee 
' will proceed to explain the scheme of internal policy in the manage- 
rment of the land-reVenue ; to which it was contended by the persons 
aBbve alluded to, the preference should be given. 

Lft the extensive plains dlP’ India, a large proportion, estimated in 
thd Company's pwvinces at one-third by Lord Cornwallis, at op.e-h.a.lf 
by others, and by some at iwo-thirds, of land capable of cultivation, 
lies waste, and probably was never otherwise. It became therefore 
of importance to the.^ativet Governments, whose principal financial 
resource was the land-revenue, to provide, that as the population ai^d 
cultivation shoulcJ increase, the State might derive its proportion of 
advantage resulting from this progressive augmentation. Whatever 
might be the motive of its introduction, the rule for, fixing the Govern- 
ment share of the crop, had this tendency. * This rule is traceable as a 
^general principle, 1/hrongh every part of the bmpire which has yet 
ceme uqder ^h*e British Soraiufon ; and undoubtedly had iU Origin, in 
times anterior to the eutiigr of the M&homedans into India. By this 
rule, the produce of the hind, whether taken in kind, or estimated in 
money, was understood to be share*d, in distisct proportions between 

the cultivator and the Government. The 
shares varied when the land was recently 
cleared and. required extraordinary labour; 
but when it was fully settled and productive, 
the cultivator had about tamsfifths, and the 
Government the remainder. The Govern- 
ment share was again divided with theaemin- 
dar and the village officers, in such propor- 
tion, that the zemindar retained no more 
than about one-tenth of this i^hare, or little 
more than* three-fiftieth parts of the whole; but in instances of meri- 
torious conduct, the* deficiency was made up to him by special gnants 
of land, demomicqited nauncaur (or subsistence.) The small portions 
•which remained, were divided between the or head culti- 

vator of the* village, who was either supposed instrumental in originally 
settling the village, or^erived his right by inhertancqi or by purchase 
*irom that transaction; and had still the charge of promoting and 
directing its cultivatioff ; the j^aushan or gorayat, whose duty it was 
to guard the Iropiajd the putwarry or village accountant, perhaps the 
only inhabitant whp coifid writo^ and on whom the cultivators relied 
for an acBustmeut^df their demands and payments to be made on 
account or their rents. Besides thes*^ persons, who from the zemindars 
downwards, can be re^arded«in no other light than as servants of the 
Gqyeroment, provision f^as made„ either by an allotted share of the 
produce, or by a special grant of land, for the canongo&^ er confidential 
agent of the Go^ernmeut^, whose name implies, that he, was the deposi- 
tary and promulgator of the established regulations, and whose office 
^was intended as a <]£faeck on the conduct, in financial transactions, of all 
/the rest. Under the superintendence of this officer, or of one of his 
gomastahs or appointed agents, were placed a pertain number of adja- 
cent villages, the acccfunts of which as kept by the putwarries, were 
constantly Spen to his ip^pedtion, and the transactions in which, with 
.regard to the occupancy of the land, and the distinction of boundaries. 


Letter from the Assistant 
on deputation to the Collector 
of Bauglepore, dated 11th 
Aifgufit 1790. « 

Appendix No/ 2. << 

♦ 

Reporfcs<from the District of 
Baugleporo, of investigations 
in Furkeya, Monghir, Selima- 
bab, and Gu|^ckporo. 
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came regalarljr under his cognizance, in a form that dhabled him at 
^ny time, when called upon, to report to the Government the quantity 
of land in cultivation, the nature of the produce, the amount of fent 
paid,*and generally, the disposal of the produce, agreeably to the shares 
allotted by the rules as above explained. To. his. office moreover^ 
reference might be had tQ determine , con tested boundaries, the use^ofl 
rivers or reservoirs for irrigation, and •generally mii all disputes con-f 

corning permanent property or locaf^ij^ge^ 
Letter from the Colieotor of withiifthe limits of his official range.* Your 

and duties of the Canongoe's Committee have been emore particular m 
OflSce, dated 6th Deo. 1787. describing the officej^f the canongoe, because 
Appendix Noj 3. they find, tliat although prescribed and 

*Itegniation6of 1808. abolished ‘(perhaps precipitately) as perni- 

*ciou8 in Bengal and Bahar, after the conclu- 
sion of the permanent settlement of the land-revenue, the same office 
in the ceded and conquered districts, and in the province of Benares, 
has more recently b«eii pronounced " of great utility, and calculated 
to render much public* benefit and the several officeus found there, 
continued in the exercise of their functions. A certain number of 
villages, with a aeciety thus organized, fort^ed a pergunnah; a certain 
number of these, compi^ehendingia tract of country equal perhaps to a 
moderate sized English country, wa,8 Jenominated^a chuckla; of these, 
a certain number and •exfent formed a Circar, and a few of these, 
formed the last or grand division, styled a soubah ; of which, by the 
Dewanny grant, the British GoWnment had obtained two, the souj^^h 
of Bengal and that of Bahar with part of Orissa. ’ 

From this concise representation of what appears to have been the 
provincial organization of the Revenue Department, your Committee 
think it may appear; that when the Mogul Government Was in its «> 
vigour, if it be supposed that the different offices from the highest 
downwards, were at any time judioiousTy filled and fa^ifully dis- 
charged, thS rents ^f the lands might have been collected fwm the 
cultivator, without oppressiou ; and the different shares *of the pro- 
duce distributed by the rules described, under a just ob'&ervance of 
the rights of the parties coq^erned ; but as this, nras scarcely to be 
expected throughout so extensive an empire, more especially wheji in 
i ts decli ne, when exaction on the one par^ and concealment -and 
evasion on the* other, were likely to be practised, the ]chas jf 

or collection immediately by Government, was only o'ccasionally apd| 
in particular instances, resorted to. •In practice, jt t^s more usual^ 
to have recourse to the zemindary settlement, ’ot to a species of 
farming system, by the appointment of au Auqfil or Supenntendeut, 
who in designation, was no more ‘than an ageikt^ but*in {practice, was 
often required to engage for the* productiou of a certain amount of 
revenue. * ^ , 

To juak^ (ho settlement whidh Ibight be for a term of yoa^ but 
which was commonly annual, the Subadar or De^W of the empire, 
either proceeded into the provinces, or summoned the land-holders to 
his presence. If they agreed to the amount proposed, the settlementj 
was made with them; if not, it wps open to a^arifter or aumil, who 
could tender security, if required, for the discharge of his engagements ; 
which included not 8nly the amount of revenue to be paid to the 
Government, but also the due distribulionpf Ihe allotted shares to the 
zemindar, and the inferior village officers as«before enumerated. The 

[VoL. L] cin. 
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IXri>i9t. to the feirmer was supposod to be derived priacipallj from the 
means which .he might possess of extending the cultivation ; and th^ 
zemindar^ besides his established share of the produce^ had^ when the 
settlement was made with him^ the same advantaige. In both Sases, 
this was probably the smallest part of the advantages they really 
derived^ more especially, if situated beyond, the reach of control. 

On the same principle thajl; the canongoes and village accountants 
were ^ftationed in the province, a head caMongoe and Superintendent 
of the» treasury Tras stationed withVihe Subadar; whence were for- 
warded, the annual revenue accounts to the seat of empire; and 
whence might at any tmo, proceed orders or forms of reports to the 
provincial canongoes *^and accountants for the minutest particulars 
relative to the actual state or produce of any one or all ot the different 
villages, conta nod within the limits of the province over which the 
suhadar presided. c 

SuflScient traces remained to shew, what was “the original state 
pf these institution^, in Bahar; but in Bengal the disorders which 
increased as th^ Mogul empire^ declined, had destroyed the ‘efficacy of 
th&se cheoksjrwhich had enabled the governing power to acquire an 
accurate account of tRe village collections. The office of the cauongoe 
was become little more tfian a name ; and no^betber mode appeared 
for gaining knowledge of the*value of the lands, than could be 
obtained by a comparison of different years‘‘coyections, or by reference 
to village accounts, which were liable to fabrication. The difficulty 
was increased by a difference which had originally prevailed in the 
mbSe qf formin*g the assessment in Bengal, from what Las been 
described as the prjvcbice in Bahar. In Bengal, instead of a division of 
the crop, or of the eStimatedt value of it, m the current coin, the whole 
^amount payable by the individual cultivator, ^as consolidated into 
one sum, caJled the asaul or original rent; and provision ij&ade for the 
zemindar, the village accountant, the mundul and the other inferior 
officers, by other means than by a division of the Lemindary portion 
of the produce. <This was effected, either by grants of land, or by the 
privilege of cultivating on lower terms than the rest of the inhabitants, 
'and partly in money; a mode which, p,s it afforded the officers of 
fiovernment ijo interest in the accuracy of the village accounts, rendered 
the fabrication or concealment of them, the more feasible. It more- 
over placed the zemindar in a condition more consistent Vjth E uropeaii 
potions Qt..pro^ Meb^y ri^ht than could be inferred from 

his portionoFffi^ pr^uce, s^aivid with the ofGcers of Government ; 
and wa^ perhaps,*therfoan(lation of much of that difference of opinion, 
which appeared in the olfioiar distussious on that topic, under the 
Supreme Goverrwnent at this time. • 

Under this view of the Mogul system, as it formerly existed, and 
oi the state into whicTi had fallen, it was by some suggested as 
ad.viijtfbl«, for the Coipapany to lea\% open the means of participation in 
the advantages ^expdetod to result from increased p6pulation and 
geneial prosperity) which might reasonably be counted on, under the 
; British Government, ^by continuing the practice of periodical settle- 
ments of the lan^-rev^nue, under t}ie checks instituted by the Mogul 
authority. These, it was contended when brought back to their origi- 
nal state of utility, and improved by such reflations as might bo 
superaddod bj the British Qovqrnmout, would, under a just and vigi- 
lant administration^ unite (the liberal policy of an European State with 
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the strength and energy of an Asiatic monai^ehy^ and he altogether 
• hotter su^ed to the genius, experience and understanding of the 
natives, than institutions founded on principles, to them wholly' new, 
deriy^ from a state of society ,witb which they were unacquainted, 
and the ultimate views of which, they were not able -to oomprehend. 
But the leading members of the Supreme Government appear to ha^e 
been, at an early period of the transactiosA now conlmenciug, impressed 
with a strong persuasion of flie proprietary right in tj}ie^soil possessed 
by the zemindars, or if the right could not be made" out, consistently? 
with the institutions of the fprmer Government, tteat reason and hu-’ 
manity irresistibly urged the introductipn of fc. In the decision of 
this question/ was contemplated the introduction of a new order of 
thmgs, which should have for its foundation, the secifrity of individual 
property, and the administration of justice, criminal and civil, by rules" 
which were to disregard all conditions of persons, and in their opera- 
tion, be free of influence of control from the Governfnent-* itself.^ The 
whole, might be reconciled to a strict observance* of the orders from 
home, whifih appeared "to disclaim all*views*of an increasing land- 
revenue, requiring only that tlier amount, at whatever it nJight now be 
fixed, should not M liable to fluctuation or defalcation, as it before had 
been ; and that the rule« for the collection of it, should be permanent. 
If any deviations from the established usages oflhe natives should 
occur, in what was intetfdeJ to be done, the advantage was still so 
entirely on their side, particularly in regard to the land-holder, that it 
was presumed they would at once sufficiently perceive the benefit 
intended,^nd not object to i", because the mode of introducing it was 
new, nor regret the abolition of practices, injurious f!b them, on account 
of these having been of, long standing. ThRs, although the intention of 
tho Government muatJiave been manifest from the outset, a discussion 
of the principal points on which the new system depended was invited, 
and free discussion allowed by the Government to its officers, whose 
sentiments as derived from local experience, might suggest thb best 
meaps of carrying into effect the intended measunes. 

Though the servants uf the Company had possessed the Dewanny 
authority over these provinces more than 26 years, ahH especial enqui- . 
ries had at different times, been prosecuted into the State of the 
rpven^es, and the condition of the inhabitants > yet much 
still remained, in regard to the rights and usages of. the different'! 
ordera-ef people connected with the revenues. But the ability and 
experience of the author of the Minulte, which h^is-* t|ee«i referred to, 
appears to have supplied what was wantinfS^ and’td have enabled tho 
Government to proceed without del^^, to the formation of a’ settlement 
of the land-revenue, £QX-a^jieriod.A^..t©a,y^^^ to pubh'sh general 

orders and instructions for the direction pf the Collectors of the differ- • 
ent districts of Bengal, in pursuance the orders from home, to^^ards • 
the end of the year 1789, and simifar orders for tlje province of TBaiiar, 
in the year following ; but owing to unexpected ol^tacles, and new 
circumstances that arose in the course of tHese arrangements, it was 
not before November 1791, that an amended and complete qode of 
regulations for this purpose, was prepared and promulgated by the \ 
Government, nor till the year 1793, that the decennial settlement was ‘ 
declared to be concluded in every ^strict. ^ 

As the conclusion of the decenniad settlement has ^d to one of 
the most important measures ever adopted bylihe East India Company, 
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both in reference to themselves, by fixing the amount of their land- 
reyenue in perpetuity, and to the land-holders, in establishing and con- 
veying to. them rights, hitherto unknown and unenjoyed in that country ; 
your Committee think the House may expect from them, a parlicular 
account of the natune of this settlement. 

• THe first point proposed in the intesrogatories, circulated by 
Goveyjament, was intended determine the person with whom 
the'settlemeUit fhould be made; and Sere no difficulty occurred; 
for whatever might be the difference of opinion among those who 
were officially coifeulted on the’ theoretical question of proprietary 
right in the soil, a 'general concurrence prevailed in favor of the 
settlement being made with the zemind{kr, in all practical instances, 
where no disquaKfication from minority, sex, or notorious profligacy 
5f character, presented objections. In sbch cases, provision was 
Wade for vesting the estate, in trust for the possessor ; and in 
jinstances of tiie z&mindar refusing to accede to the amount of the rent 
^^'equired, the estate was to be farmed, and a ppo vision similar to the 
z^mindary share, whiclf has been described, provided for his mainte- 
nance. * * * t 

The next consideration was the amount of th#*assessment to be 
fixed on the lands. ^ This, as it jvaa ‘subsequently to become the limit 
of the resource which the Government could ever in future derive from 
the land, it was necessary should be fixed, wAh the utmost accuracy ; 
but it appears that means adequate tp so desirable and important a 
purpose, were ijot tp be found. The lights formerly derivable from 
the canongoe^s office, were no longer to be depended on ; and a minute 
scrutiny into the Value of the lands by measurement and comparison 
of the village accounts, if sufficient for the purpose, was prohibited by 
* the orders from home. Under these circumstances the attention of 
the Government was excited by nil^Muata.4>t tlmu.rWar^ 
country, extracted from tlm.ancient records, by Mr. James Grant, the 
officer In charge of the Khalsa or Exchequer office.* By this document 
it was eudeavoul’ed to show that the real value of the lands had 
concealed, and the confidence of Government abused by the native 
jDfficerS, entrusted during the early part of the Dewanny grant, with the 
managementf of the land-revenue; and that the aggregate assessment 
ought to be abgj:ahetU!.^ estimated in English 

money, more than had at any time been collected. T£e performance 
alluded to* is in many respects, meritorious and interesting, and the 

, • ^ • ComAilitee have been induced to insert it in 

Appendix No. 4. * * ,*lhe Appendix, as explanatory of the ancient 

• rules aM tenures under the Mahomedan 
dominion; f-nd *of state of the* revenues : but in regard to the 
amount of the assessnotent suggested for Bengal, the misconceptions of 
the author, appear to huf© been^sufficiently explained, in a Minute of 
Mi.<'§h5re, already given in the Appendix; and a medium of the 
actual produce ^ Government, in former years, drawn ft’om the scanty 
information which the Collectors had the means of procuring, was the 
basis 04 which the ashsessment on each estate, whether large or small, 
was ultimately fixed,*with a reference to the principle suggested by the 
directors, namely, that a moderate jumma "if regularly and punotu- 
" ally collected, unites the consideration of their^interest, with the hap- 
piness of the natives and eecdrity of the land-holders, more rationally 
" than any imperfect c 6 Ilectioii of an exaggerated jumma, to be 
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^'enforced with severity and exaction/^ The Collectors* to whom the 
. tgisk of adjusting the assessment on the lands, aud of forming engage- 
ments with the land-holders was entrusted, under such stipulatious 
as the Government deemed necessary for the protection of the lower 
order of land-holders and cultivators, reported their progress in detail 
to the Board of Kevenue ; iipon whose recommendation, when approved 
by Government, the settlement was fiiiAlly concllided with the^land- 
holders for the term of ten ^ears. The whole amoiyit^of land-reve- 
nue, by these means, and by this agency, obtained from the provinces 
of Bengal, Baha-, and Orissa, ultimately proved, Hfor the year 1 1 97, 
corresponding with the year 1790-1 to Ije sioc# rupees 2,68,00,989 or 
£ sterling 3,108,915; and fyom the province of^ Benares sicca rupees 
3i, 53,5 74 or fT sterling 400,615. t 

In the progress and conclusion of this important transaction, ther 
Government appeared* willing to recognize the proprietary right of tBe 
zemindars in the Jaud ; notrso much, from any proof' of the existence 
of such right, discernible in his relative situation under the Mogul • 
Government, in its bfet form, as frcSn th^f desire iif. improving 
their condition under the- Btitish Governipeut, far hs if might 
be done consisteu4?ly with the permanency ^f the revenue aud with 
the rights of tho cultiuatora of the soj. The instructions from homo 
had warned the Government against the danger of delusive theories ; 
aud the recent enquiries iiad*di§glosed a senes of rights and privileges, 
aqd .usages, admitted in the practice of the native Government, from| 
the principal zemindar down to the actual labourer. in hu8bandnyy| 
which it vCUa necessary shouh’ beattended to, before the zemindar, could| 
be left to the uncontrolled management of his estate. The talooJcdar, 
the chowdry, the mundul, the mokuddim, had each his distinct right 
admitted, under the. native Government. Although they might be 
subject to exaction and oppression of various kinds, yet their rights, 
under the existing mechanism of a malguzarry or assessed v^lage, did 
not appear liable to%e called in question ; and these, were suffidiently 
distinguishable; but tho case with regard to 4;he Tower, and mor^ 
numerous class of the natives (the oultivators or rygts) was more mul-? 
tifarious and intricate ; particularly in the Bengal province, where the . 
village records, from the neglect of the canongoe^s oflScfe, could no 
longer be relied^on, and where the practice of 

had fallen into irregularity aud confusion, and in some places, almost* 
into disuse, from the same cause. The necessity which hencer arose, of 
leaving many of these points unsettled when the* engagements were 
concluded with the zemindars, created a d&ubt of Ihe expediency of 
rendering those engagements irrei^Qcable, before it could be experi- 
mentally ascertained whether the* different objecfti^ which led to their 
introduction were attainable under tham. The fear of confirming! 
under a perpetual settlement, abuses jvhich slight not have yet Qpme * 
to light, or if* discovered, were not of a nature to jee at once obViaded^ 
seems to have suggested a trial of the decennial settilBment through 
the whole or even a part of the term engaged for, before any assurance 
should be afforded the zemindars that their assessmepts were, to be 
fixed for ever. The objections arisiag on these grounds, against any 
intimation being givey to the land-holders of an intention to render 
their settlements permanent and irrevocable, without a previous 
reference to the Court of Directors, are%bly urged in th^ proceedings 
of the Supreme Government at this period ; iftid were replied to by the 
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• • '• 

in a Minute dated 3rd February 1790, which proved 
aatistactory ko thedirectors. Afc the present time, when your Committ^ 
are informed that settlements of the same nature, are in progfess m 
the recently acquired teriitorial possessions of the East India Company, 
• • your Committee are of opinion that the 

^Appetidix No. 6. Minutes record edon the above occasion should 

^ • b# printed for the information of the House, 

and they accQj’di^gly are to be foun^ in fhe Appendix. 

From the proceedings alluded to, it appears, to have been deter- 
mined by the GoVernor-General in Council, that the notification in 
question should iratrlfediately be made to the zemindars ; that if 
aapproved by the directors, to whose decision the pqint was to be 
■referred, the settlements which' had just been concluded, should be 
frendered perpetual, or be fixed for ever. 

The directors in their reply (dated 29th Sfep{, ember 1792) to the 
• • reference which" was made to them on the 

• to 2nd progress of the settlelnent, and to the propo- 

• salt)! rendering it perpetual, expressed them- 

* * ^ pelves in high* terms of j^probation of what 

had been done ; and of assent in regard to what wa% further proposed 
fto be accomplished. They seemed Ho considers settlement of the rents 
jin perpetuity, not as a claim to which the Jand- holders had any preten- 
jsions, founded on the principles or practice oi the native Government, 
'but a, gra ce, which it would be good policy for the British Government 
fco>bestow“lipon.them. lu regard to proprietary right to the land, the 
recent enquiries had not established the zemindar on the footing of 
the owner of a larP^ed estate in Europe, who may lease out portions, 
and employ and dismiss labourers at pleasure ; but on the contrary had 
exhibited, from him down to the actual cultivator, other inferior Jand- 
hpldfil’P> styled talookdars^and cultivators of different descriptions, 
whose claim to protection, the Government readily recognized, but 
wl^ose* rights were not, under the principles of the present system, 
so easily recon cileable, as to be at once susceptible of reduction to 
the rules about to be established in perpetuity. These, the directors 
, particularly recommended to the consideration of the Government, who 
in establishrtig permanent rules were Jjq Igave an opening for the intro- 
iductron of any such L’ji future, as from tune to time jnight be found 
mecessary, to prevent the ryots being improperly disturbed in their pos- 
i^ssions, br subjected toi*uu warrantable exactions. This, the directors 
observed woeld.b© ‘clearly consistent with the true practice of the 
IMogul Government,*^undQ4* which it ‘was a general maxim that the 
^mediate cultivatort of the soil^.duly paying his rent, should not 
be disposse^ed of^the land heopcuoied; ^'and this^^ (they ftirther 
•observed) ^^necessarily supposes that there were some limits, by 

* wlych the rent could < be de^ne^, and that it was not left to the 
citbitrary determipation of the zemindar; for otherwise, such a rule 
would be r.tig^itory ; and in point of fact, the original amount seems 

'Ho have been anciently ascertained and fixed by an act of the 
sovereign.^^ S^bsecjnent enquiries, particularly in the Deccan, and 
more southern* part of India, have confirmed these observations. 
The division^ of the crop or produce taken jn money or in kind, 
fixes and limits this demand, and as long as the ancient rules were 
scrupulously •observed, the stihte and its subjects derived a mutual 
advantage from the increase of cultivation, while the rate of taxation 
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remained fixed and invariable. Notwithstanding the foregoing reserva- 
. tipns, the advantage actually to be conferred^ in rendering the amount 
of revenue, which the land-holders had recently entered into voluntary 
engagements to pay, perpetual or fixed for ever, and thereby securing 
them from any further demand of rent, or tribute,.or of any arbitrary 
exaction whatsoever, was tso new, so unexpected, and of such 'inesti- 
mable value to the land-holders, as ledittie directors to believe yould 
induce them assiduously to* emgloy themselves in^^mproving their 
estates, and on the other hand, would place the security of the public 
revenue on a solid basis, founded on the growing prosperity of tho^ 
country. ^ f 

On a point so singularly interesting to the East India Company, as 
the amount of the land-revenue, which was now in Bengal to be fixed 
for ever, the directors, after lamenting the want of better data than* 
the experience of a series of past years, joined to the recent enquiries, 
had afforded, expressed themselves satisfied in its appeawug likely to 
prove equal to what tlfey had, after consideration of the exigencies of 
Government, and of a re&erve proper for ^traortlinary seiwices, already 
had it in view to obtain ; knd they did^not \y8h to 8xpos*e their 
subjects to the haj^krd of oppressive practice^!, by requiring more; yet 
on consideration of the Gkxtent of lamd yhich lay waste throughout the 
provinces, and adverting to what had, formerly been*the practice of the 
native Government, in participating in the resources derivable from its 
progressive cultivation, they w^uld be induced to acquiesce in any 
arrangement which might bo devised, with a vieyv to, secure to tbe^ 
East Indfti Company, a simi’ar participation in the wealth derivable 
from such a source, provided it could be effected without’ counteract- 
ing the principal object of encouraging industry,* and be reconciled 
with the principles of ihe system, which was about to be introduced ; 
and they concluded their letter with observing, that the demandi 
from the land, the groat, and now almost the only source oS revenue^* 
is fixed, witbr the Exception of any addition which may be f^om^ 
re^mption, or what may arise from uncultivated* lands (if th%t 
resource should be available) it is fixed for &ver ; a most serious 
argument, for strict economy Wn the expenditure of what is so limit- , 
ed ; for the utmost care on our part, that our known resofurces being 
on the one hand restrained from increase, tlnjy may on the other, be 

'‘preserved from diminution/' On the autho- » 
29th August 1792 I par.^6^^^* orders coi^vey ed in tliis letter , LordT 

Cornwallis ptoceeded witboj^t loss of tjme to 
notify by proclamation, bearing dnte the ?2nd March 1793, to the 
land-holders, the permanency of tl\| settlemeuts«which had jiist been 
formed, as well as of those which 'were yet in pr(5g%'ess,*wh^ever they 
should be completed. The terms of the 4rst three articles of the pro- • 
clamation are as follow : — ^ ^ ^ ' 

Art. I. " Ja the original regulations for the decennial settlement 
* "of the public revenues of Bengal, Bahar and 

Regulation 1, 1793. " Orissa, passed f8r these provinces respec- 

" tively on the 18th of September 1789, the 
"25th November 1789, and the lOfeh February l790;*it was notified 
" to the proprietors o^f land with or on behalf of whom a settlement 
" might be concluded, that the jamma assessed upon the lands, under 
" those regulations, would be continued^f tar the expiratsou of the ten 
" years, and remain** unalterable for ever ; pAivided such continuance 

[VOL. I.J ' 
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should mek with the approbation of the Honoi’able Court of Directors 
for the affairs of the East India Company, and not otherwise.'^ 

Art. 11. ^'The Marquis Counwallis, Knight of the Most^Noble 
'' Order of the Garter, Governor-General in Council, now notifies to all 
zemindars, independent talookdars, and other actual proprietors of 
•J^land', in the provinces of Bengal, Bahar and Orissa, that he has been 
empowered by thfe Honourjflsle Court of Directors for the affairs of the 
‘^iBasif India, Company, to declare ^le jumrna, which has been or may 
be assessed upon their lands under the regulations above-mentioned, 
fixed for ever/^* 

Art. III. The^Vloveri^or-Genoral in Council accordingly declares 
to zemindars, independent talookdars, ^nd other actu?^* proprietors , of 
land, with or ^on behalf of whom a settlement has been concluded 
' ** under the regulations above-mentioned, that at the expiration of the 
'*'torm of the settlement, no alteration will bo made iu the assessment 
which they have respectively engaged to pay, but that they and 
their heirs and lawful successors will be allowed to hold their estates 
V at such assbssmont fOr ever^.^^ 

During the ti.nie thq^t the settlement of the land-revenue was in 
progress, and until ant-auswer to the reference for rendering the 
decennial settlement perpetual, could be obtained from England, the 
Government was occupied in devising i-Q^medios for the imperfections 
and abuses which prevailed in other departments of the internal 
administration. The next in importance to the land-revenue, as present- 
ing an object for reform ; was the Smjer or inland customs, duties and 
taxes, or generally whatever was collected on the part of Government 
and not included jn the mehaul or land-revenue. This department, 
comprehending whatever was calculated to bear an impost in towns or 
markets, in places of fixed or of occasional resort, or on th§ roads, being 
less susceptible of reductiop to fixed rules, was moi*e open to imposition 
and abuLc, and consequently the scrutiny introduced o/i the present 
occasion, presented an object of peculiar interest for the Government to 
reform. The more" effectually to accomplish this purpose, it wr.8 by 
advertisement on the 11th Juno 1790, notified that (with an exception 
. of the tax on tonomonts, which appeared derivable from tho land thus 
occupied) the managemeut and collection of the sayer revenue, would 
in’ future be separated from the zemindary charge, apd placed under 
the authority oOf officers to be appointed directly ou the part of Goveru- 
‘ment. But in proceedi<ug to act upon this resolution, the good conduct 
of thp natives,o^/hp were now to be placed in this charge, under tho 
immediatq control of theoffiicers of Government, appeared as little to bo 
depended on, ^as whan they acted uuder the control of the zemindars. 
The adva^itage jfchbi^efore to the public interests was doubtful, while 
the additional expense to ke incurred in salaries, was certain and 
umyrojidable ; and thei*afore, shortest way of getting rid of the 

eifibarrassment, which the resolution for the resumpti<fn' of the sayer 
liad occasioned, <;he Government determined that it would be advisable 
to abolish this class of collections altogether, and to allow the zemin- 
dars ‘a compeipsatiqn for the loss, which it should be made to appear 
they respectivftly. had suffered thereby. 

The tay on spirituous liquors 

and has since been regulated and* rendered more productive than 
formerly ; and your Commitifee observe, that the abolition of the tax 
has not been final, or under any such declaration, as should preclude 
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the Government at any future time from the option of restoring the 
collections in question^ in whole or in part^ under such regulations and 
restrictions as they may deem expedient. . • 


Your Committee will ^next proceed to notice the reforms* intro- 
duced into the rules established for sec^'ing the Company a re^nue| 
derivable from the monopoly Vf salt, and for improving the oonmtip^ 
of the natives employed in the maliufacture of that article. 

T'ho salt with which the inhabitants of the populous provinces of 
Bengal and Bahar are supplied, is obtained ^rom the earth found 
impregnated with sea salt at the months of thoKJanges, in the tracts 
co*ntaiued between Ballaaore *and Chittagong. On ^lie acquisition of 
the Dewanuy, the inland ffrade in ^ilt, bee tel nut and tobacco, was* 
vested in an exclusive Company, for the benefit of the European 
servants; who enjoyed the profits of the concern, »in ly 3 U of salary. 
The regulations of ths 3rd September 1 766, fixed jthe price at'which 
salt should*be sold, in li)ts to the natives, at two, handled .rupees per 
hundred. maund ; and prohibited the sale of it, on these tterms; to any 
but the natives. d©Dho'' restrictions, calcul^ed to secure the natives 
from the injurious effects of a monopoly, were likewise inti*oduced; 
which lasted till the January following, when Itho society above- 
mentioned of trade, i by orders from the Court of 

Directors; but, owing to the time necessary to terminate the contracts 
which had been entered into for the supply of salt, this society 
not fiualty put an end to t il October 1768. The advantage to the 
Government, had been a duty of 50 per cent, on tl^e value of the salt 
manufactured, which, .together with fiftoew per cent, on boetel, was 
estimated to produce* *au annual revenue of twelve or thirteen lacs of 
rnpeos. On the abolition of tlio society of trade, the manufacture! 
appears to hjve been thrown open to the native merchants,, ^ho might! 
employ tho rasnnfiTcturers ; and to such of the zemindars as by thoir? 
situ 9 »tious, possessed the convenience, and by thoir siftinuds the ri^ht, 
of making salt within their limits : but restrictions were still imposed, 
to prevent the opulent natives irom entering into ccJih binations for the 
purpose of monopolizing the sale of salt in the interior’, and from 
opprovssing the manufacturers. ^ . • 

In the year ^27.? determined, 1st. “That the salt in every 

“ part of the province should be on the same Jootiug : — •*2nd.-* That the 
“ salt should be made for the Company 3rd. That Jbhe Qolluries or ma- 
“ nufuctories iueacli district, should be let ii^farm’fdr five years. By 
the conditions of the farm, a certaiff quantity of /alt was id be deliver- 
ed at a stipulated price, which wfts then to be deiJit oiftat^ fixed price 
to the native conductors of tbo inland Jrado, who had agreed before? 
hand to aid the farmers by advance of rnoi^y for the payment of tho. 
labourers or Jower classes of man ii?acturor8, ^ • 

In July f777, the practice of farming tha mabauls or manufac- 
tories was continued ; but the salt produced, was left to the farmer's 
disposal. • 

As the revenue accruing to the Company up 1:o th'is time, from tho 
manufacture of salt, jdid not appear equal to what might, under a 
more judicious management be derived from it, a new system was intro- 
duced in September lySO . “for the prt^vision of saItJbyciijggSMey, under 
“ which all tho salt of the provinces was tb bo manufactured fpr the 
[VOL. I ] d ^n. 
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Company, and sold for ready money, at moderate fixed rates, to be 
ascertained and published at the beginning of every season by the 
Governor-General and Council.” The European agents employed in 
this department, were restricted by oath to their avowed allowances : 
but, exclusive of a i^alary, they were allowed a Commission of ten per 
c^t. an the profit which should accrue t^ the Company under their 
maYiPv^ement ; and by public ^advertisement, the manufacturers of salt 
wqrp* required to place themselves undei* their direction. This plan 
was strenuously' opposed in Council ; but the result appears to 
have justified the ^expectations formed by the Governor- General, Mr. 
Hastings, who propose^! its introduction ; for the net average amount 
of revenue brought toT account in the first jihree years following the new 
mode of management, was sicca rupees 4,000^500, or £ sterling 464,060, 
And the same, for the three years preceding the arrival of Lord Corn- 
wallis sicca rupees 4,503,900, or £ sterling 522,450, 

The regulations introduced by Lord Cornwallis,’ do not alter the 
^ Colebrooko’s Suppltmenfc, general plan of the monopoly as above intro- 
page 386. iducod ; but are calculated to remove all com- 

pulsion from the manufacturers, and to guard 
.them irom the impositions- of the intermedi- 
ate native agents, standing between ’the covenanted European servants 
of the Company, anci the labourers in the nj^anufactory . Your Commit- 
tee have the satisfaction of observing, that under these rules, the 
revenue derived from salt has largely increased, and that the net 
advantage to the Company, from this and improved sales, has risen to 
sicca rupees 11,725,700, or £ sterling 1,360,180 on an average of tho 
last three years. ‘ 

The monopoly of the opium, produced from the culture of the 
poppy, is the third principal branch of the East India Con?pany^s terri- 
torial revenue in India. In considering this as a financial resource, it 
ap}jlsars that the'praotice of the Mogul Government has been adopted; 
under which tho opium was farmed out, on an exclusive privilege for 
a peiadush or annual payment in advance. 

In 1773 the contract, or exclusive privilege for providing opium, 
was* granted to Meer Jlnnheer, in preference (as it. was stated by 
“ Government) to any one else, because being tho person who had been 
'^remployed by the gentlemen of Patna in that business, he was tlie 
” best acquairted .,wdth the proper mode of managing it ; and would 
account for any* outs tai^ ding balances.” He was to deliver the 
Bahar opitim at 320 rupees ; the Ou^e at 350 rupees per maund. In tho 
notification c made b;^ the Governmpnt on this occasion, wherein the 
zemindars and ortiers were required to afford their assistance, it was 
ladde^ that the purchas6afof opium would me made, to the satisfaction 
fof the c'hltivators, and no oppression would be committed. * 

On a renowaUof the contract to these persons in 1775, on the samo 
terms, the contractors engaged to carry on their own business with- 
out oppression ^to the ryots, and would not force them to prepare the 
lands for the cultivation of the opium poppy, nor force them to culti- 
vato the opium poppy, but leave them to till tlje lands as most agree- 
able to themselves.” In the samo year, it was notified, that tho next 
contract for tho supply ot opium would be made on proposals to be 
tondorod to tho ’ Governlnont for that purpose ; and tho proposals 
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received, were renewed and accepted for the following *y ear. The 

' Giovernment having heard of forcible means used with the cultivators, 
strictlj enjoined the provincial Council to attend to the orders, th8^ 
had before received, to prevent force or compulsion being used to obligej 
the ryots to cultivate the poppy in preference to any other article. 

The terms of this last ^contract, appear to have furnished the ru\e 
on which the contract was conferred by* special favour, withouj^uy 
additional provision for the f>rotection of the cultiva^ril, for the*snj3n 
sequent years, until when tne Government determined that the^ 

contract should be exposed to public competition, &nd for a term of^ 
four years, be disposed of to the highest jpiddeiV 
, On the coijclusion of the engagement entered*into, the Government 
reserved to itself the appointment of fnepectors to superintend the pro- 
vision and manufacture of £he opium; and declared it to be the duty^ 
of ^Hhe Collectors , of the several districts to ,.cpmpllWAte <5f 

**Jb fe.e-.i:y pts againsft the^jonttactors and their officers, ^nd to grant such 
^^^redress, according t(f the former practice and usage of the respectiv-e 
district^, *a8 may be required ; and that thfe provisiim be publicly 
notified by advertisement throughout th^ distripts whdte opium is 
manufactured with this condition, that the^contractors may appeal to 
the Board from the decision of the Collectors, provided such appeal 
be made within one month^from the date of such provincial decision ; 
which is in the meantfbie to be in force and obeyed, till the judg- 
ment on the appeal shall have .been paased.^^ 

Before the expiration of the last-mentioned contrqjct, Lord Corn-» 
Colei, rook*’s Supplement, w^Uis had arrived in India; and the same 

pago 405. scrutiny which was carrted on in the other 

Advertisement for opiupi departments, apiJears to fiave been extended 
contract, 29th July 1789. ^ ^ means which had been used for the 

supply of opium. Though the mode of supply by contract was not dis- 
continued, but on the contrary, renewed by advertisement for another 
term of four years, many new conditions were required fropi thb con-f 
tracfe)rs ; the particulars of which your CommiWee do not deem*i(| 
necessary to enter into, farther than to explain, in what respects they' 
were calculated for the relief*and protection of tfie cultivator^ and , 
manufacturers. The Government, as long as it had assumed iUhe monopo- 
ly of opium, rnq^t have had an interest iu keeping down the price paid 
to the cultivators; at the same time that policy suggested the necessity « 
that the price they received should be reduced to so low a rate as to' 
discourage the cultivation, and thereby diminish thd (ju^nlnty produced. 
These considerations, produced the establishment of a medium rate, at 
which, by weight, the cultivator J^^d, from a oremote period, been 
accustomed to deliver his crude opipm to the porfioh, wheti^r agent or 
contractor, who, on the part of Government, was appointed to receive . 
it. Upon this rate, which appears jn |he vilkt^e account as the Oifimh 
or original established rate, certain a2^^a$<s,jor .oass$s, had subsequelSCly 
become imposed, in the same manner as practised in the land rents. 
The principal part of these impositions, were abolished under the present 
contract ; and the rate stated, at which the contractor , was required to 
purchase the crude opium from the cultivator. ' ^ 

Your Committee qfbnnot but notice the singular principle on which 
these contracts must have proceeded, wherein Government, on con- 
tracting for the price at which they wetb to receive t.he opium, at the 
same time preecribed the price at which it should bo purchased by the 
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contractor ; more especially when it appears, that as the latter, was 
to exceed the former, it might be supposed that the contractor agreod 
to supply opium to the Bast India Company, at a lower rate than he 
could purchase it himself. Though the result will sufficiently demon- 
strate the erroneous tendency of these contracts, yet the mistakes com- 
n?^tted in them, were not discovered soono and the present contract 
for T^ur years had tts course**iind another contract for the same period 
was entered ijit^ and had continue^ to the end of its term, before the 
ill consequences discovered themselves, in the depression in the trade, 
which, under judi?;iou8 management, was calculated to be, and which 
has since shewn itself Uo be,, a very considerable financial resource. 


The seHlemhut of the land-revenue having been efPected, in the 
' manner which ha® been described, and rendered perpetual by the 
Court of Directors, with thd* concurrence of the Board of "Coramis- 
sioners'for the affair® of In^ia, Lord Cornwallis proceeded without delay 
to perfect the system of internal administration, which he had under- 
taken to introduce.^ For this pnrpoSe, the regulations framed at diffor- 
|eut periods of his administration., were Revised and printed, for the 
jguidauce of the officers of Grovernment, and translated into the native 
jlanguages for the information of thejnhabitants at large. This ex- 
ample has been subsequently followed by the presidencies of Fort St. 
George and Bombay ; and the code of regulations thus framed, may be 
considered as tho statute book of the British Government; the nature 
and impprtanco of which, will appear from the preamble of Regulation 
XLX of 1793, where it is stated to be, essential to thq future pros- 
perity of the British in pengal, that all regulations which may bo 
passed by Government, affecting in any respects the rights, persons 
qr pVopej% of their subjects, should be formed ‘into a regular code, 
“ and printed with translations in the country languages ; that, tho 
grounds on which each regulation may be enacted should be prefixed 
, to ik ; and, thaV the Courts of Justicb should be bound to regulate 
their decisions by tho rules and ordinances which those regulations 
may contain. A coda of regulations framed upon tfie above prinoi- 
pies, would Qpable individuals to render themselves acquainted with 
the lawlS upon which the security of the many inestimable privileges 
and immun^iq^^rtluted to thSm by the British Government depends, 
and the lyode of ofitainiig speedy redress against every infringement 
" of them ; thc^Courw of Justice \®ill be able to apply the regulations, 
according, to theif true intent ajiS import ; future administrations 
will have the means of judging, how far the regulations have been 
pE^ductive of the deifivsd effect ;,and when necessary, to modify or 
adter them, as froni experience may be found advisabfo ) new regula- 
tions will poC be made, nor those which may exist be repealed, 

" without due deliberation ; and the causes of future decline or pros- 
perity of thesp provinces, will always bo traceable, in the code, to 
^Uheir source.'* . •> 

. ^ Your Committee will now proceed to give ai^ account of the system 

bf internal Government as modified by Lord Cornwallis, and established 
))y the code*^ of . regulatjoua %bove*meDtioned, beginning with the 
Idepartment of tho revenue, which stands first in tfie code. 
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THS BBVSNUB DEPARTMENT. 

• • It has beea already stated^ that the saperrntendeaDS ^ 

^ tlemeDt and collection of the revenue, and/ 

Bengal printed Begnlations. the control over the conduct of the Col-j 
lectors, was agreeably to orders of the Court, off 
September 1 786, vested in a Board of Revenue, consisting of a presidjgilit 
(who is always one of the members, selftfited from* the civil service of 
the Supreme Council) and four members, each of whj^pare undpr^the 
restraint of an oath prescribed % the Act. Besides its ordinary 
functions, the Board was originally constituted a Cohrt of review, and 
of Appeal, from the decisions of the Collestors afcting in their capacity 
o^ Judges of A^awlut, in all cg.uses relating to the public revenue, which 
appertained to the maheil adawljpt, m contradistinction to all other 
suits which came under tfie jurisdiction of the Dewanny Adawlut. 
Lord Cornwallis, d^pifting it incompatible with the principles of the 
system he was about to introduce, that the officers of ♦he reyenue 
should decide on suits, the cause of which origiimting in their own 
deparfcmefit*might render them not wholly disinterested ifl ^e decision^ 
annulled the judicial powers of th'e officers ip^the Revenue Department/ 
and transferred thi? cognizance of all matters^ wherein the Governmeul 
might be concernod to ihe same Count of Dewanny Adawlut, whicri 
was to dispense justice amopg the inhabitants in general. The Boara 
of Revenue being thus relieved from the exercise of judicial functions, 
would, it was understood, have. more time to bestow on the various 
duties assigned to its members, which duties are recited in regulation’ 
the Ilnd dl 1793, enacted for bheir guidance. The Board ojE Revenue is 
held at the seat of Government ; it has a Secret^yy, with assistant 
translators, and other subordinate officers, finropean and native. In^ 
this Board, ip vested the general control over the Collectors of the 
land-revenue, with authority to superintend, their proceedings, and to 
suspend then^from their officers, if negligent in the perfomance of 
their duty. Their own proceedings are, in like manner^ subject lo tjie 
supeuintendence of the Government; and the orders of the Govern- 
ment in this department, are circulated, through the Bpard of Revenue 
to the Collectors. The Board*of Revenue is constituted a Court of 
Ward s, with powers to control the conduct and inspect the accounts 
of those who mcgiage the estates of persons disqualified by minority, 
sex, or natural infirmity, for the administration of their own affairs. '* 
The Board make periodical reports to Government on the state of the 
revenues ; and their proceedings in detail, are tran^iyitted through the 
Government to the Court of Dire<5tors. ■ , • . 

The only instances in which the Oollectors are aUpwed to retaini 
any of their judicial functions, are*snch as relate loathe coufinuance of! 
the provincial pensions, and the separation of the talooka or amalii’ 
estates from their dependence on ^h^zeminirfiries to which tbpy are 
attached. It«h Js been the practice of the native Giivernment, to grgut 
pensions to various descriptions of Mahomedans and Hindoos. The 
greatest part of these, were small stipends granted in reward of merit, 
or through motives of devotion and charity to Brfljhmins, to Faqueers, 
and to Mahomedan families, in a state of decline. . S6me were for a 
fixed term, and others in perpetuity ; but all were chargeable, either 
on the revenue or on the sayer collections ; amd many had probably 
been held, without an adequate authority. "Without euiSbring into al 
BCjjifiulm ty .wkiph these pepsiona^^^^^ 
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enjoyed, the British Government had been accustomed to authorize the 
^p,yment of* them; and on the conclusion of the decennial settlement 
End the- abolition of the sayer revenue, provision was made for the 
fcoiitinuance of all such as should, on investigation, be found duly 

Tj 1 YVTTT authorized, under rules which were enacted 

^Kogujation XXIV, 1793. purpose. ;rhis investigation being on 

a ai^^ject declared to be gratMtous, is entrusted to the Collector, silbject 
to thp revisioji the Board of Iievqnue,*aud to the ultimate determin- 
ation of the Governor-General in Council. The Collector also decides 


in the first instaftce, on talookdarry claims for separation, it being a 
point in which liis ofBee is siipposod to contain the best information, 
but the Appeal in this case lies to the^ Courts of Justice, the subject 
being a privat('*right, over which the Government profess to exercise 
* no control. 


The Collectors being divested of their Magisterial authority, it 
becaipe necessafy to provide, by other fneans, for the collection of 
’ arrears of land-revenue. This has been done by a regulation convey- 
ing ample poVers for the enforcement of all such demandiS, by attach - 
jment and s*ale of the defj^^ilter^s property, and by imprisonment of his 
|)ersoD, where the property should prove inadeqllate to answer the 
demand. The Goyernment, selicittius to prevent the recurrence or 
corporal punishment, which had under fqrmer systems been practised, 
in the regulation enacted on this occasion, at^oids all personal restraint 
beyond what may be necessary to establish the justice of the demand, 
•but is precise in its form of process prescribed for the Collector to f olio W| 
and peremptory in regard to a sale of the land, in the last I'ehort. 

.same regulation al^ords to the zemindar the means of obtaining redress, 
[by a S 4 it for damages against a Collector for acts of unauthorized 
/severity, or for the enforcement of an unjust* deman^, or for any 
unauthorized proceeding ip his official capacity, whereby the party may 
sustain demago. It discriminates also the cases, in wlych the suit is 
tq be* considered as virtually prosecuted against the Government, and 
against the Collector individually. The functions of the Collectprare 
to assess the taj:^ imposed on spirituous and fermented liquors, and 
> intoxicating drugs ; to superintend thft division (by sale or by decrees 
of the Judibial Courts) of landed property paying revenue to Govern- 
ment ; to apportion the public revenue on land, ordered to be sold 
• for the discharge of arrears of revenue ; to procure land for the 
native ifTvalid soldiers f and he is required to dispose of the amount 
of hisi collections^ ds may be directed by the Accountant General ; to 
keep and Jransmit ^is periodical accounts, in the forms prescribed to 
the Board of Revenue, and geneijall^ to perform whatever duties may 
be requires of hirf, Iby a public regulation, or by special orders from 
the Board of Revenue. > These officers act, under the restraint of the 

oath 4 )rgscribed by Act of Parliament. In 
their establishments are ineluded one or 
more Europead Assistants, taken from the junior part of the covenanted 
servants ; a Dewen appointed by the Board of Revenue, and other 
native officers. agi;eeably to the list of establishments contained in 
No. 60 of theTAppendix to the Second Report of this Committee; a 
copy of whiqh li*:it is by Act of Parliament, required to be laid annusdly 
before this House. • 


. 2?^^- Chap. 62 Boc. 


f The .di\ftsiojQ of the nTOvlhces into Gollectorships, remained nearly 
I Ab* before; no further alteration being made, than such as was more 
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convement in'^^defining them by rivers^ or other uatoral* boundaries^ 

. where any such occurred. 

* OflSoially subordinate to the Collectors, are the 
natiycf Colleptorsj posted in a few instances, where the extent of the 
district, or the great number of petty land -holders^ renders assistance 
necessary to the European Collector. In Bengal and Bahar/ their 
functions are limited to the receipt of t];«e revenue^ in the divisio^r^bf 
the district where they are pasted; in Benares, and in the Cedea apd 
conquered provinces, the situation* and employment o*f tlie Tahsildars, 
will be explained, in the account to be given of the settlement o£ those 
provinces. • 

It must hpve appeared, from what has been siJated, that the inhabi- 
tants of the Company terriliorial possessious, who^e condition was 
considered to be the most knproved, by the introduction of the new* 
system, were the class land-holders or zemindars. Under the nati’^ 
Government, the ^ehaindara were liable to an annual requisition for 
such an amount of revtinue or tribute, as a minute local scrutiny of the « 
village accounts, '^ided by a measurement of ihe land,* if necessary^ 
might, warrant, leaving them simply their russoqm^ov established pro- 
portion of the pi-Q^luce, and their nauncau^ov special grant of land, 
where such existed, joinqid with tbefcadvaiitage derivable from an exten- 
sion of cultivation, or what might be^obtainod by retletting the land in 
parcels to under-renters, as a* compensation for the trouble and risk of 
the charge ; and subject to imprisonment, corporal punishment, and J 
dispossession, in case of failure ui the performance of^ their engaga-^i 
meiits. M they declined entering into engagements on the plea of 
excessive demand, they were restricted to their allowance' of russoom 
or nauncaur; while thejand was liable to be farme*d, or committed to 
the immediate mauageipent of an officer of Government. • By tie terms 
of the perpethal settlement, no farther demand is to be made upon the 
land-holder, whatever may be the augmenfation of his resources, by 
increased cultTvationf or any other means, than the amount of ^he jamraja 
or rov^P.uo which he has already voluntarily engaged tb pay. On the 
other* hand, he is declared nob entitled to remissions, on the plea of loss 
from unfavourable seasons, inundation, or any other "rfatural calamity; , 
and in the event of his falling in arrear of the regular payment of 
the revenue, his land is liable to be sold, in liqyidation of the balailce 
outstanding. * • 

Thus far, the present tenure and condition pf zemintfar may appeaif 
similar to that of a freeholder in this country ; but •n.Ipdia, as aii*eady. 
has been mentioned, subordinate* rigbt§ we^jB foifnj to exist, which 
justice and humanity required shou^ be protect^, before* the privi- 
leges of the zemindars, under the Hew system, wer9 deSlai;gd fixed for 
ever. These were, the x’ighfcs of. the talsifijj^94’s> or inferior zemindars, .. 
and of jyhe ryots or cultivators. The former of different dos^ip^ 
tions; a(; pne feem, already entitleS to separation ^rom the zemmd^sl 
authority, ojjtp make engagements with and pay th*eirawenue directly^ 
to the ruling power ; qt£uai», bj former custofia, were dependant on th^ 
zemindar, as on a liege lord. The band of power Jiad so often p.nd sof 
v^iously controlled the right, as to render the real extmt of it, doubt- 
ful ; and hence it became difficult to fr^me i^uch rules for the separation 
of talooks, as might in &11 instances^ be free of objection. * The Collec- 
tors, therefore, on concluding the settlewent, after separating such of 
the talookdars, whose right to that condition *was unquestionable, left 

[VoL. L] e* 
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all others subject to future investigation, under the rules and regula- 
tions established for trying and determining the rights in question^ 
which rendered all such claims cognizable in the first instance by the 
Collector, from whose decision appeals were to be had, to the Cohrts of 

Begulation VIII ot 17§3. Dewanny Adawlufc. The effect of the regu. 
^ • lation, authorizirjg the separation of talooks, 

mu^have appeared consonaM to the sentiments of the directors, who, 
inttlieir letter^of^l 9th September 1792, silggested the inconvenience, if 
not danger, which might arise from the great extent of some of the 
principal zemindavies ; and the regulation alluded to, continued in 
operation till ,1801, w^jen frpm the great number of separations into 
P I -. T lom ^ minute portions of land which had occurred 
^ ^ * 0 underit, and from the opportunity it afforded 

•"for practices injurious to the revenue, it was deemed necessary to 
establish a limited period, beyond which no further separations should 
be allowed. ^ Othfer inconveniences resulting from the encouragement 
' held out to application for separation by the rides alluded to, and the 
Qbscurity of the rights io be determined under them, were observable 
in a few instances, yvherei^ considerable' zemindars found their estates 
in portions wholly taken, from them, and themsekes reduced to the 
condition of pensioners of Government. In s^ome other instances, the 
purchasers of land at the public sales, held for the liquidation of balances 
of revenue, were left in a similar' predicament, and compensation for 
the loss sustained, claimed by the ^purchaser, and allowed by the 
Government. .Your Committee are enabled to state, in proof of the 
uncertainty which must have attended the decision of the right in 
question, that though the mokuddims, noticed in a former part of this 
Eeport, sued and establishbd their right to separation before the. Judge 
of the provincial Court of Bhauglepore, they Ipst their cause in an 
appeal which was made from that decision to the superior Court at 
Moorshedabad. 

A similar inconvenience, resulting from the rule established for 

iT-T iQP *7 ' selling land in portions to realize arrears of 
Eog^lahon VI, 1807. regulation, which 

c ’restricts those divisions to portions which shall not bear an assessment 
of revenue, ‘under sicca rupees 500 per anuum. But the Mahomedan 
and -Hindu laws of inheritance, still in force for the division of heredi- 
tary property* may probably carry this inconvenience to an extent 
which, will oblige the Government to apply a remedy, by enacting a 
restrictive regulation in those Cases likewise. 

With respect to thectultivators or ryots, their rights and customs 
varied so much in d^erent parU\of the country, and appeared to the 
1 1 - ' -tttt ' Govemm'oiit to involve so much intricacy, 
th^t the regulation only provides generally 
for^ngagemonts being entered ^into, and pottahs or leases being grant- 
ed- by the zemindars, leaving theWms to bo such as ^hall appear to 
have been customary, or as shall be particularly adjured between the 
parties; and in this, it i^ probable that the intentions and expectations 
of tliQ Goveriynent have been fulfilled, as no new regulation yet 
appears, altering^ or rescinding the one alluded to. It is moreover to 
be expected, that the parties, on experiencing the inconvenience, 
expense and delay, combined with the uncertS.inty attendant on deci- 
sions in the newly constituted Courts of Justice, will come to a reasonable 
agreement between theiuselves ; the zemindars, for the sake of retain- 
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ing the cultivator^ by whose means alone his estate can be rendered . 
productive ; and the cultivator, for the sake of gaining a subsistence 
on the spot where he has been accustomed to reside. ' • 

^he village accountant, or putwarry, whose duties have been des- 

1 TTTTT cribed, it was deemed# necessary to retain 

Regulation VIII, 1793. j xi. i. u x i. j.i. 

junder the new system ; but he. is, 4)y the 

regulations, placed in the situation of a etfrvant to the zemindar, the 
purpose (besides keeping the^illage accounts) of furnishing information 
respecting the lands which may at any time, be order^ for sale by the 
Collector, or by the Courts of Justice. But for the canongoes, whose? 
functions have also been described, no emyloym^t appearing necessary,; 
the ofiSce was^ by the Government, declared aBolished, and the lands 
which they possessed in right of office* and some of th^m by inheritance 
through many descents, w8re pronounced resumable, on the principles 
of the possessors bejng merely the servants of the State, and removable 
at pleasure. The severity \)f this decision was afterwards so far miti- 
gated as to leave the principal canongoes a maintenance ; but the office • 
and the rulsooms, or in*come derivable from it* have no^ been restorgd 
to them, in Bengal and Bahar. ^ , * * 


In determining to abolish this ancietit institution, it may be 
doubted whether the Government did not proeped hastily on the 
evidence of abuses in the administi’ation of it, and without sufficient 
regard to its utility, under wholesome rules. What tends to confirm 
this appearance of precipitancy^ is the necessity that has since arisen 
for pre^rving the office in Benares, and the Ceded and conquered 
districts, under a subsequent introduction of the Bengal regulations 
for the Government of those provinces. By Regulation V of 1808, it 
is provided, that the office of canongoe having been found of great , 
utility uivler former Governments in the Coded &nd conquered 
provinces, and being calculated to render.much public benefit in those 
provinces,®and iji the province of Benares, under propei* rules and 
restrictions,^^ is accordingly continued ; but on a footing Bomev{.hat 
different, as it is no longer hereditary, nor the sfiTlary .payable by 
russoom, but immediately from the Government tre^ury. 

To supply the want of tlie office of canongoe, in recording thcA 
changes of lauded property, and other local circumstances,* which by the! 
new system could not conveniently dispense witB, a quinquennial register! 
of landed property, with an intermediate register of changes, was 
established, and ordered to be kept by^native Officers, under the inspec- 
tion and superintendence of the Collector ot each Sistribl, with transla- 
tions of the same in the English laRiguage. * Provision appeaj*s to have 
been made for verifying the leaves uf the registeifl^ the signature of the 
Judge of the district, and by other precautions for rendering it authentic 
and complete, as a record to which rBferenje might be had by the 
officers of Government and by tke Courts M Justice, for infornfetipn 
respecting theTassessment of the revenue in particular divisions of land, 
and for determining boundary disputes, .and otBer circumstances, 
wherein the demands of the Government and the rights and property 
of individuals, are concerned. But as it does not appear, that these 
.registers have yet beenfinishedj if may, perhaps, * after a lapse of so 
many years, admit of^ doubt, . whether they ever will be* completed. A 
circumstance that seems to countenanq^ this conjecture, is the necessi- 
ty recently felt of. re-establishing the canofigoe^s office in the upper 
[VoL. L] em. 
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provinces^ wiiich jour Committee have reason to believe the registers 
in question, were meant to supply. 

» Your Committee have been induced to mention these and other 
circumstances of a similar nature, from an impression, that in set- 
tling the revenue, and introducing regulations of a permanent nature, 
into the acquisitions of territory under the diflEerent presidencies, 
inV^ich important service ^ the Indian Government is tiow actually 
em^yed, the operation of the new system, introduced into Bengal, 
shbuld be kept i« 3 onstantly in view;'*in order that any errors which 
may. have been qpmmitted, through inadvertency or precipitancy or 
want of experience, in those possessions, may be avoided on future 
occasions. / 

The only regulations remaining under this head, which your 
^Committee think it necessary to mention, are those which provide for 
i the resumption, by Government, of land held e^sempt from the pay- 
ment of revenue cither surreptitiously, or qpder invalid titles. 

The circumstance of land, to a conside^^’able extent, existing 
under the geiy^ral "dencgniuatipn of hazee zenieen, ordaud .exepxpt from 
the paymen.^ of revenue, appears noticed in the Proceedings of the 
Government of Bengal in the year 1782; when,Jt was remarked, 
that partial attempts Had been ,,made at different periods, to 
ascertain the extent and anni^pil amount of these lands.’^ But no 
general register had yet been formed ; and the records of former 
investigations, were either lost or dispersed, and what existed, were 
too inaccurate to be relied on. Although means had been used in 
1.^72., ,to prevent the practice of alienating land without authority, 
there was reason to believe the abuse on the part of the zemindars 
still continued, and that th^ institution of an office, to be denominated 
the bazeo zemcen d after, was necessary to check it. The Superin tend- 

E nt of the bazee ^emecn dufter, assisted by a competent establish- 
lent of native officers, was authorized to traverse the provinces of 
^engal and Orissa, for the purpose of collecting information, and 
^forming a regis^'er of the lands in question ; and, as an incitement to 
diligence in the discharge of his duty, he was, in addition to his salary, 
allowad a Commics'ion on all the resumptions of land which might, by 
*his means, b© brought on the rental of Government. The province of 
Bahar was exempt from this enquiry ; it being presumed, that the 
;provmcial Council had" already made the necessary enquiry on the 
subject. ..The records contain no account of any material service hav- 
ing been performed, in consequence of this institution. On the 
contrary, it appeaied to the Government to be a source of grea/t abuses, 
.by protecting fraud dlent alienations of the public revenue; and in 
(1786 the bazee zemeen dufter (or registry of lands exempt from the 
ipayment ofr revenue) was abolished ; and a part of the duties, under 
other regulations, congmitted to the charge of the Collectors of 
rev^'huo in their respective distvicts. No further, alteration in 
it appears to ^ have been introduced, till the year 1790, when 
Lord Cornwallis ‘brought - forward the regulations, which were after- 
wards . included in the code published in 1793, ‘^for trying the 
'' validity of tjlie claims of persons holding or claiming a right 
to hold lands, exempt frem the payment of revenne to Govern- 
ment.^^ The object of these regulations, is to define the circum- 
stances undey which the tjfles to the different descriptions of 
grants therein cited, shall *be deemed valid; suoh as, proof of posses- 
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Bion prior to the Company's accession to the Dewanny, op'bf competent 
authority since that event ; and to empower the Collector of the district 
Co prosecute suits on the part of Government in theDewanny Adawlut 
for resumption^ where the title to ^possession cannot be maintained. 
But it does not appear that any considerable ^I'esumptions have been 
made. Indeed the effects of the first miscarriage of a plan^ intended 
to discover the vast alidfaations whic^ had been made of the p’^l/lic 
possessions^ are still sensibly felt, and the recovery of them is'now, 
perhaps, from continued enjoyment, become impraclikjable. 

To the account which has already been given of the revenues 
derivable from the monopoly of salt and ppium^ little is necessary to 
be added here. The regulations passed *for securing the monopoly of 
those articles^ for preventing smuggling in the former, and adultera- 
tion in the latter ; for preventing the officers employed on the part o£ 
Government from coqjpelling persons to engage in the manufacture *of 
either; for ensuririg a due performance of engagements,^ when volun- 
tarily contracted by tljp manufacturers, and for affording them redress, 
through^thfl means of the Courts of judigature,rwheii aggrieved by the 
Agents of Government ; were revised, and introduced into the code 
published in 179S^ , No material alteration^lappeai^ to have been made 
in this regulation relative to thjB salt, since that time, except the 
establishment of chpkeys, under the 'superintendence of covenanted 
servants, to prevent smuggling ; an'd a reduction in the rate of com- 
mission allowed to the salt Agents. 

In regard to the opium,’ the revenue arising from it havipg 
T> 1 \tt iwnn considerably diminished, ahd the trade in 

Regulation VI, 1709. . declined, owing to tha debasement of the 

article by adulteration, the mode of provision by contract was discon-i 
tinned ; and in r799 th6 agency of a covenanted servant of the Opmp^nyl 
adopted instead. This change in the management of the opium mono- 
poly, has answered the expectations formed of it, in every particular ; 
and the net^*eveniie arising from it, which on an average of the last 
four years of the contract, was Sa. Rs, 8,19,400, or £ steriing ^5,050, has 
on ^n average of the four years, of which the latest accounts have 
been received, proved, Sa. Rs.^59,80,100 or £ sterliog 693,700. •» 

The Agents appointed for the provision of salt and. opium, pre-* 
viously to entering on their office, are required to take and subscribe 
an oath, which restricts them from deriving any advantage themselves^ 
or knowingly from permitting any other person to do'^so, beyond the 
avowed allowance from the Government. * , ^ 

The Civil Courts of JjjsticE.* ^ 


Tour Committee have already^ described tbS state of the judicial 
department in Bengal, previous t6 the introductioft of flie^ew system ; 
when, in each of the districts into which the provinces were divided, 
a European servant presided, and exq^rcised functions of Collj^ctor; 
of the revenup. Judge of the Adawlut, and Superin^ndent of the'^olroc ;] 
under rules wAich kept his proceedings distinct and separate, in each 
of those departments. " 

This was, the constitution of the internal Government which the 
Court of Directors had chosen for their territorial possessions in India, 
when in 1780, Lord Cornwallis was appointed to cairy into effect the 
improvements which Jhey had determined, for the administration of 
those possessions. On that occasion, tlfe directors accompanied their 
orders with the following obseryations : * 
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We a^e actuated in all our ideas concerning the preservation and 
. Government of our possessions in India, by 

AnS^t ’ necessity of accommodating our views 

and interests to the subsisting manners and 
usages of the p^ple, rather than by any abstract theories drawn 
** fronr other countries, as applicable to a different state of things. We 
therefore, upon a fii^ll view of the subject, adopted this 
gQn elusion, that it will tend more to simplicity, energy, justice and 
economy, to i^f-invest the provincial Chiefs or Collectors with the 
^^superintendence of the Courts of Dewanny Adawlut.^^ 

It must be acknowledged that the proposed establishment of an 
individual authority nn eacn district, was consonant wi^h the practice 
of the native GoYernments, in which, from the monarch, in gradatmn 
•to the inferior village officer, the authority of the immediate superior 
Was absolute, and commonly regarded with implicit obedience, till 
injustice oiyoppression forced an appeal .to an Higher power. It is 
- moreover evident,^ that the advantages and disadvantages, the good 
cn* evil, attending this«ysteni, would depend more on thetqu^lities of 
the individftal agents presiding in it, -than in any regulations that 
could bo framed for thejf guidance. In proportiiyi as the European 
Chief or Collector, stationed at a distance frong the seat and immediate 
superintendence of the Government, should be active, vigilant and 
upright, or indolent and corrupt, it might' be -expected that the conduct 
of his inferior officers, stationed throughout the district, would be found 
te partake of the same qualities ; and that the welfare of the inhabi- 
tants would t£us in a certain degree, depend on the chcice to be 
made of the person who was to be placed, in authority over them. 
The uncertainties * which cmight attend on such a selection, and 
• other reasons, whic^ aro stated at large in 

Minute of 11th February 1793. the Minute of Lord Cornwallis,® for rejecting 
Appendi# No. 9. (A) to system, and in the room of it, to intro- 

Roportr of gelect Committee, duce one which he ^^I’oposexl should be 
1810. » ^ « upheld by its own inherent principles, and 

Letter from Bejjgai, Sth “ “o* poraonal qualities of those* who 

„ March'l793. " would havp to superintend it.^^ A system 

under which it would no longer be 
tnecessary for the people to Court the patronage of individuals, or to 
^dook beyond tho laws for security to their persons aefd property. In 
honformity to' these principles, the public regulations in various pas- 
jRageSj^Jnculcate the^-free access<that may bo had to the Courts of Justice 
for redress, not obiy froin grievances arising from the infringement of 
rights oh the part ^ individuals^ but from the abuse of authority in 
tho offioeraqf Govewiment ; and have in Regulation III of 1793, point- 
. ed out a mode whereby the , Government nay be brought to account, 
an(^^ may be compellocfe ,to answer for any injury done to the meanest 
ofots (Subjects, by the authorized^ cdnduct of its officers,; or by an act of 
its ovn, passing jrules in anywise injurious to the rights of individuals. 
The preamble to R^gulition III o£1793> contains the following pas- 
sage Tho Government have resolved that the authority of the laws 
“ and regulations lodged in the Courts of Justice, shall extend, not only 
to all suits between native individuals, but that the officers of Govern- 
ment employed in the collection of the revenfle, the provision of the 
Company ^8> investment, andall other financial or commercial concerns 
of the public, shall be^menable to the Courts; for acts done in their 
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official capacity, in opposition to the regulations; and that Govern- 
ment itself, in superintending these various bi'anches of the resources 
^**of the State, may be precluded from injuring private property, they 
ha v^ determined to submit the claims and interest of the public in 
such matters to be decided by the Courts of Justice, according to the 
same manner as the rights of individuals.^^ , 

The preamble to Regulation II. of 1^53, which.separates the j Judi- 
cial and financial functions^ assigns the following reasons for that 
measure: — *^The Collectors of the revenue preside Jta^he Courts of 
Mahal A dawlut, as Judges, and an Appeal lies from tfaeir decisions to the 
Board of Revenue ; and from the decrees of that Board to the Governor- 
General in Council in the Department (ff Rev&ue. The proprietors 
can never consider the privileges which have been conferred upon 
them as secure, while the revenue officers are vesteJwith those judi- 
cial powers. Exclu^ve of the objections arising to these Courts from 
their irregular, ^u1nmary„and often ex-parte proceadingp, and from 
the Collectors being pbliged to suspend the exercise of their judicial 
"functions,! whenever they interfere w^th th^^ir fiifanci^l duties, it is 
"obvious, that if the regulations for assessing and collecting the pub* 
lic revenue are ^mf ringed, the revenue officers themselves must be 
" the aggressors, and that individuals who have been aggrieved by 
•• them, in one capacity, can never hopd to obtain redress from them, 
" in another. Their financial occupations equally disqualify them from 
" administering the laws between the proprietors of land and their 
" tenants. Other security therefore must be given to landed propert'j, 
" and to 4he rights attached to it, before the desired iihprovements in* 
" agriculture can be expected to be effected/^ Guided by the foregoing 
principles, and for the reasons above stated, Lord Cornwallis pro- 
ceeded to divest the Revenue Board of its powers as a Cgurt of Appeal, 
and the CoHectors of their authority to decide in causes relative to 
the collection of the public revenue; and to refer the decision of 
such matters,*in common with all suits falling under the^ cognizance 
of civil judicature, to a new Court of Adawlut, which.was ilow estab- 
lishes in each provincial division, under the superintendence of an 
European covenanted servant,^of higher official raiBck than the Col- 
lector; in whose person were united the powers of Judge^and Magis- 
trate, and to whom was to be entrusted the superintendence of the 
Police within tte limits of his division. * , 


The Courts of Justice thus constituted, a register afid onp or more 
„ , • A ^ 11 - assistants i^re appointed from the iunior 

branch. of the Euremean oovenanted servants; 
and those of the best qualified amo«g fhe native# were selected and 
appointed to each Court, a Mahenfedan and i^i^doo* officer, to 
expound the koran and shaster, in t^auses which might be*i*eferable to 
the determination of those authorities. *To ea^h Court was allowed a 
competent estal^lishment of minist(ft'iat officeif ; and for the assKtS];^ce 
of the parties in suits, vakeels, or native pleaderfi wei;e nominated to 
act, when constituted on special authority {or that purpose, in con- 
ducting the proceedings under the established rules ; which as .to the 
forms of proceeding in the Courts, di|Eered little from t^ose intrbduced 
in the same departments in the year 1781. 

The local jurisdiction of the several Courts extends to all places 
included within the limits of the zillajjlB or cities, in w^ich they are 
respectively established. All natives as well«as Europeans and other 
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persons not "British subjects^ residing out of Calcutta, are amenable to 
the jurisdiction of the zillah and city Courts. But British subjects, 
whetlier in the service of his Majesty, Civil and Military, or otherwisfe, 
are placed under the operation of rules suitable for that purpose, and 
consistent with the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court in Calcutta, 
as applying to that description of the Company's subjects. British 
subjects not in a cpublic eni'ployment, if ‘‘allowed to reside 10 miles 
beyond the limits of the latter jiirisdictiont^ are required to subject them- 
selves under 'poLal obligations to the authority of the zillah Courts, in 
civil suits, wherein the amount sued for shall not exceed 500 sicca 
rupees ; precautions are likewise observed in the regulations, to prevent 
that interference among the domestics and dependants of his excellency 
the Nawab at Moorshedabad, which in the discretion of the Court which 
*it concerns may l3e avoided taking cave at all times and in all matters, 
to pay every proper attention to the dignity,, and long established 
rights of (jjie Nawab.’^ * ' ^ 

To prevent the time of the zillah and cjty Judges from being 
occupied witl^, the'trial of pefty suits and thereby to eu&bl/) them to 
jdeterrrwne causes of magnitude with greater expedition, they are 
:einpowered to aiithdrizo tfieir tfjgi^ tera to try causes for a value not 
exceeding 200 rupees. But tliis power being originally allowed the 
Judge, under restrictions and obligations for his revision, which by 
defeating the object of saving his time, rendered it nugatory, the 
objectionable part of the regulation was rescinded, and the registers 
decree to a certain amount made final, unless the Judge himself saw 
cause, to revise aud reverse it. To a greater amount than the above, 
the register's decisions were made referable to tho Court of Appeal ; 
but the Appeal has siiicc. been changed to the Judge of the city or 
zillah Court. With the same view of relie ving\lie Judge, he has more 
recently been allowed the discretion of referring causes of a larger 
amount occasionally to his register's decision, bub the decrees of the 
latter, are no longer final in any case, an Appeal lying irom them to 
the Judge'*, who is, moreover, empowered at any time to take a suit out 
of his register's hands, and to try it himself. 

As a farthe^'Tolief fco the zillah and city Courts from the trial of 
^ petty suits ; for tlie convenience of parties residing at a distance 
from the seat of justice; and to promote by additional subordinate 
Judicatures, the speedy administration of civil justice, a regulation has 
been enacted, authorisii^ the appointment of to 

;hear and decide, in tlie nrst instance, on suits of personal property not 
exceeding the* Value of 50 Rupees. . These ^re of three descriptions; 
nsLmuXy y aumeens or .referees or arbitrators; and munsifa ov 
native justjpes.* Jbitles sufficiefntiy designate their functions, which 
have undergone such modifications, as appeared expedient since their first 
institution. The cauzeti^'of ih'e four cities and other towns, are referees 
and'^arbitrators by virtue^of thie?r bffice ; and by a regulation dated in 
1*808, proprietor aud farmers of laud, bahsildars and creditable mer- 
1 chants, are eligible under 4)h6 discretion of the Judge, for the same trust; 
but or native justice, is required to be selected with pecu<«i 

liar cai^e, and r^orted for appointment to a higher anthority. These 
natives act, under^the obligation either of an oath, or a declaration in 
writing to the same effect, and under reat/ricti6'ns devised to ensure a 
faithful discharge of the trustujreposed in them. Their powers do not 
extend further than suijs for personal property of the value of 50 
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rupees^ and from their decision an Appeal may be had to the zillah or 
<jty Judge^ who alone has authority to enforce their decrees. The 
native. Commiaaioners receive no salary^ nor are they allowed ahy| 
estabTishment ; bat as a fall compensation, receive the institution fee* 
of one anna per rupee, or something more than #6 per cent, on thej 
amount of all causes investigated by them, or settled before tlfem by 
agreement of the parties. •• • 

In all well regalated Gc^ernments, it has been deejped expedient 
to provide against the possibility of unjust or erroueote judgments in 
the Courts of primary jurisdiction, by constitutiug tribunals of review 
or Appeal. To render them efficient, it ^s neAssary they should be 
easy of access.^ but previously to the year 1793* as already has been 
noticed, the only Courts of AJipeal unHer the Bengal I^residency, were 
at Calcutta. In suits concefning rent or revenue, which were excluded* 
from the jurisdiction of the Dewanny Adawluts, and cognizable in the 
first instance by the Collectors, the Appeal lay to the Boar(>of Eevenue, 
and ultimately to the Governor- General in Council. , In causes decided 
by the Goflrts of provincial Dewanny •Ad a whit, Appeifls lay to th^ 
Governor- General and the mem'bersof tlioSnj)remeCouiicil,t)efor& whom 
(to prevent more ol their time being occupied in Appeal, than could be 
spared from the other departments o{ the Government) the amount 
appealable was restricted to^ one thousand sicca rupees. But under 
this restriction, it was foiTud that the greater number of causes decided 
by the provincial Courts, were npt appealable ; moreover, the distance 
and expense of travelling, in many cases operated as an, exclusion froHk 
the Court of Appeal. To rem ody these defects, which were experienced 
in the former judicial system, the Govern or-Genefal in Council, by 
Regulation V of 1793, instituted four provincial Courts of Appeal; one 
in the vicinitv of Calcutta, one at the city of Patna, one at Dacca, and 
the fourth at Moorshedabad ; each Court to be superintended by three 
Judges (covenanted servants) styled " the first, second, and third Judge 
” of the Court, to Which they were appointed a fifth Court,of Appeal 
cons^tuted in like manner for the province of Be«ares*was established 
in 1795, and a sixth Court, for the Ceded and conquered provinces, has 
been instituted in 1803. A register, with one or more Assistants fromrj* 
among the European civil servants, is attached to each of these Courts;:; 
also three native law officers (a cauzee, mooity, and pundit) with a? 
competent number of native ministerial officers. After yarious raodifi-* 
cations of the rules and restrictions, under which recourse "Ini ght be 
had from the inferior tribunals to the pft)vincial Cofirts.(rf AppeqJ since 
1793, in subsequent regulations passed iathe^ears 1/94, 1795 and 1803, 
it appears that an Appeal now lies teethe provinciaf Courts of Appeal in 
Bengal, Bahar, Orissa and Benares, ^in all causes*whatever,Miat maybe 
tried by the Judges of the city and zillah Courts in the first instance ;.|.* 
but the decrees of the latter, on Appeajp from fclffe native Conimissionprs,! 
are final, an^J. likewise from their registers, excqpt for real proper^', 1 
where the decision of the latter is reversed ; in which Case, an Appeal 
lies to the provincial Court of Appeal. But fhe latter Court is allowed 
a discretioi^ to admit an Appeal in any case, wherein it, may see ^special 
reasons for so doing. The provinoial Courts are enapowered to take 
further evidence, as tj^ey may think necessary for the just determina- 
tion of the suit before them, or to refer the suit back to the Court in 
which it originated, with special directi^s to the Judge, fegs^rdiug the 
additional evidence he is to receive, as may b^ deemed most conducive 
[VOL. I.] 
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to justice, recording in every case the reasons for exercising the powers 
thus vested .in them. The provincial Courts in common with the city 
hnd zillah Courts^ are prohibited from corresponding by letter with the 
parties in suits, or with each other, on matters within their cogni- 
zance. All olEciah intercourse is by certificate or precept in writing 
iinderUhe official seal and signature ; and every process, rule and order, 
limits a certain time for the<«xecution and return being made to the 
same : disobe^diauce or negligence in an inferior Court, being reported 
to the Sudder^^^wanuy Adawlut at*Calcutta, which has power to sus- 
pend the Judge frf>m his office, notifying the same for the determina- 
tion of the Govern or- QeneraJ in Council. If any person shall charge 
the Judge of a city*or zilhih Court before the provincial Court of tj^e 
^ division, with Jiaving been guflty of corruption, in opposition to his 
^ oath, the provincial Court is to receive the charge, and to forward it to 
‘•the Sadder Dewanny Adawlut ; provided the complainant shall previ- 
^ ously malcG oath to the truth of the charge, and give security, in what- 
‘ ever sum the Co,iut may Judge proper, to appearand prosecute the 
I charge wber. required?^^ On tuch a charge, th6 Sudder DevVanny Court 
proceeds, in^'a marqer which will be hertafter stated. By these rules, 
which restrict tlio provincial Court from tho exercise of any personal 
authority over the Judges of thq city and zillab Courts, the respect due 
to official character is meaut to bo maintained ; while a strict obser- 
vance of tho regulations, and the subordination requisite for the public 
sei'vice, is preserved by tlie authority delegated to the Sudder Dewanny 
Adawlut, uude^’ the control of tho Governor-General in Council. But 
tho principles on which these rules have been established, may be best 
explained, by an ‘extract from the Minute of Lord Cornwallis, by 
w*hom they were introduced, dated 11th February 1793. To prevent 

the characters of thcN Judges being wantonly 
Appendix No 9. (A ) to So- aspersed, rules should be laid down to 
mifctco 1816. deter people from making groundless ac- 

' , ‘ cusations. The provincial Courts should 

not be permitted Ao make enquiries iu the first instance, into tho 
charges that may be preferred against tho zillah or city Judges, but 

* should be directed to forward them to the Sudder Dewanuy Adawlut. 
^^This Court shall issue a special Commission to the provincial Court 
" to -make such onqub-ies, and to take such evidence respecting the 

charges, as it may think advisable. The observance of this formality 
will bef'essential j it will nob obstruct the bringing forward of well 
founded coR plaints ; at the s&mo time, it will operate to deter people 
^^from making grouudlefes charges.* To delegate to the provincial 
Courts* of Appeal 'll power to inquire into such charges, without a 
previous Teforenctf tn the Sudder Dewany Adawlut, would in fact be 

• making tlie Judges of, the city and zillah Courts personally subject to 
tl^ir authority. Thif jyould eyen deprive the city and zillah Judges 

alt weight and (jonsequence in the eyes of the peepl^, and lessen 
that respect with which it is necessary they should look up to their 
decisions. The Judges'* of the provincial Courts should possess no 
authority ovej the Judges of the city and zillah Courts personally; 

“ their control* oyer them should be only that of a superior Court 
‘•empowered to revise their decrees, when regularly brought before 
“ them iu Appeal.^’ 

r From aK decrees of* th^ provincial Courts, in cases where the 
lyalue of the thing decreed exceeded one thousand rupeed, an Appeal 
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was origiaally allowed to the Sadder Dewanny Adawlut* consisting of* 
• ^the Governor-General and members of the Superior Council^ with the' 
cauzy ulcauzzaut, or head cauzy^ two moofties, two pundits, a register, 
AssHtants, and other ministerial officers : but the Appeals preferred 
being found to occupy too much of the Courtis time, .the limitation for 
Appeal was, in 1797 extended to suits for money or personal fft^erty 

* not exceeding, in amount or value, five thou- 
Begulation XII, 1797. rupees. This limitation proving Ipguf- 

ficient* for the intended pTTrpose, it was in 
Regulation V, 1798. the following year, exteifded likewise to real 

property of tl^e sam^ estimated value. 

Notwithstanding these alterations in the rules for limiting 
Appeals, the Accumulation <5f undecided causes so f^r increased, as to 
require more time for their decision, than could conveniently be sparech 
from the various duties which the Govern or- General in Council had*to 
perform. Tlie ^ame observation was applicable to the proceedings in 
the Nizamut Adawlut^^or superior Court of criminal jurisdiction ; which ^ 
• • • Court also was composed of Wie members pf 

Regulation IX, 1793. the Supreme Ggvornn^ent, assisted* by the 

r' law officers and ^ministerial officers before- 

Rogulation II, 1801. • mentioned. ^ Moreover it was deemed essen- 

tial, by l^ord Wellesley,* to the impartial, 
‘'prompt and efficient administration of justice, and to the permanent 
“ security of the persons and properties of the native inhabitants of 
"these provinces, that the Governor-General in Coiyicil, exercising 
" the supreme legislative and executive authority of the State, should 
"administer the judicial fuxjctions of Govorumeiitf by the means of 
"Courts of Justice, distinct from the legislfttive aucl executive authori- 
" ty/^ It was acccv’dingly determined that the Government should^ * 
relinquish the jurisdiction of the Sudder Dewanny and of Nizamut‘ 
Adawlut, aud place it, in Courts especially instituted ; ojrer which! 
were to presiefe, thi^o Judges, denominated the Chief, secoml aud third 
Judges; the Chief Judge to be one of tlie jiviior ^neinbers of the 
Supreme Council, and the other two, to be selected from 'among the 
covenanted civil servants, not being members *of the Supreme, 
Council. By a subsequent Regulation of the Government, however, 

the Sudder Dewann3i aud Nizamut Adawluts 
Regulation X, IsOs. were made to consist of three Judges, neither* 

of whom was a uiember of the*Supremh 
Regulation XV, 1807, Council : Bitt this arrarrgei^e»t was ^nnullr 

ed in t»he year ami *a new one, adopt- 

Regulation Xll of 1311. ed ; by ^fhich the nu^tber of efudges was 
augmented to^fojLp’, the*Chi^f «lastice being 
a member of Council, as formerly. *SinQ^ that period, a reglHation has.] 
been passed, for augmenting the number of f ftisue Judges, accorjlmg 
as from time to time, may appear ii^cessary for the despatch of biisinowS. 

The pov^ef of admitting special Appeals in aZl ©ases which the 
provincial Courts bf Appeal possess, is like- 
Regulation VI, 1793. wise vested in the Suddar Dewanny A^-awlut; 

and in alUthese Courts, the »ules for receiv- 
Regulation XII, 1797. iRgi trying and deciding Appeals and Suits, 

originally institutedt are, as far as circum- 
Rogulation XVI, 1797. stances wouW admit, founded on the same 

principles. The Jfldgmeuts of the Court of 

fin. 
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Sadder DewanDy Adawlat are final in all cases within the limitations, 
prescribed by. the statute o£ 2l8t Geo. 3rd, Cap. 70, Sec. 21, namely 
£ 51000, at the medium rate of 50,000 current rupees ; beyond that 
limitation, an Appeal lies to His Majesty in Council, in conformity to 
the statute above rf)ferred to. But no rules having been prescribed 
by thatf statute for the admission of Appeals, the Governor-General in 
Council has established the folt'^wing to be in force, until His Majesty’s 
ple^i^iire be known thereupon : — All persons desirous of appealing 
from a Judgm^ri of Sudder Hewanhy AdawJut to the King in Council, 
are required to present tlioir petition of Appeal to the Sudder Dewanny 
Adawlut, either them.>elves, or through one of the authorized pleaders 
of that Court, duly empowered to present such petition in thqir 
behalf, witliir six calendar. mon^ths from' the date in which the judg- 
ment appealed against may have been passed. In cases of Appeal 
to His Majesty in Council, the Court of Sudder Dewanny Adawlut may 
either order the'jndgnient passed by them to be caw’ied into oxecu- 
tion, taking security fiom the party in whose-^ favour the same may 
l^^he passed, far rhe due performance of 8uchH)rder or decree as His 
Majesty hi6 heirs or successors may think fit to make on the Appeal; 
or to suspend the execution of their judgment disring the appeal, 
taking the like security in the latter case from the party left in pos- 
“ session of the property adjudging against him; but in all cases, 
“ security is to bo given by the appellants to the satisfaction of the 
Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, for the payment of all such costs as the 
^/£Jourt may think likely tu be incurred by the Appeal, as well as for 
** the performance of such order and judgment as His Majesty, his 
heirs or successors sliall think fit to give thereupon/^ 

It remains to notice such general provisions relative to the, whole 
of the civil Courts, as have not been meiitione/1, in describing them 
separately. 

For the couvonionce of suitors in the Courts of civil judicature, and 
‘ to obtain for them the assistance of natives of 

Regulation VII, ir'J3. ^ cliaracterand education, better qualified than 

their private agents formerly employed could 
,fbe supposed to haV6 been, a regulation was enacted for the selection and 
appoint men t«of native pleaders, or vakeels, in the zillah and Civil Courts 
and'iu tho Courts of A|)jieal, and Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, under the 
vules and restrictions cahndated to secure to their clients a diligent and 
faithful discL'irge of theii- trust. Tho great number of regulations at 
this ti^ine, andr^isubsequeutly eaacted ; and the form and precision 
required to be observed jn the judicial proceodiugs, has rendered it 
indispensable that ine natives, who are in general represented as 
illiterate, should have guides to conduct them through the intricacies of 
.the new i'Jistitutions. .Provimj&Ly to, Iheii- practising, the pleaders are 
required to . take and ^h^amiaiHiVU...(;)ath, binding them to a faithful 
ditsjliafge of the duties they undertake; and (in consequence, as it is 
understood, of <tho greater obligation of a retrospective oath upon the 
conscience of Mahomedfftis) pleaders of the Mahomedan faith are 
directed to be sworn.half yearly, to the truth and fidelity of the duties 
they have actualljr discharged. To afford the pleaders and all other 
persons the inen,na of gaining a knowledge of the regulations introduced 
I by the British Government, printed copies and translations are ordered 
to be kept forpublic inspeciiotMupon a table expressly allotted for that 
''purpose, in every Court room, where any person may refer to them, and 
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take copies. Each Court is moreover furnished with a considerable 
^number of copies of the regulations, for distribution among the vakeels 
or the Court and others, as far as they will go. The pleader Is 
enga^d by a small retaining fee, and ultimately rewarded by a per- 
centage on the amount sued for, which is awarded te him to be received 
from his client, or from the opposite party, as determined by the 
decree. Many rules and restrictions foif the guidHince of the public 
pleaders, and to ensure their fidelity towards their cli^s^are proviS^d, 
which it would be superfluous to insert here, but wTOTh are detailed 
in the code of regulations printed by the GoveriimeHt. 

The choutahy, or fourth part of the yalue i)f property recovered 
in a Court of jjidicature, seems to be considered •in most parts of the 
Indian Peninsifla, as the compensatioA or fee due to tjie ruling power, 
for the administration of justice. The early abolition of this exaction, • 
on the accession of the British power to the Government of Bengal anti 
in lieu of it, the ijitfoduction of a small percentage oft th» institution 
of the suit, has been noticed. This institution fee^ under subsequent 
modificatioif, contiuued*to be received twtil the establishment of thp 
Courts of Dewanny Adawlut and Courts of ^ppea^, in 179?!, under the 
new system ; wheii:^ with a view of affording the readiest possible means 
of relief to such as should be compelled to have recourse to judicial 
process, it was provided, that no expense whatever* beyond the fee of* 
tho pleaders, whom the parties might choose to entertain, and the 
actual charge of summoning their own witnesses, should be incurred 
in the prosecution of any civil suit, or in the Appeal. J3ut this induW 
gence, atising from motives of humanity, misapplied to a community 
peculiarly disposed to litigai;ion, was soon found te be productive of 
such an inundation o/ suits, as was likely, by * overwhelming the 
, • provincial Adawluts with business, to put a 
Bogulation xSxvIll, 1795. stop to the course of justice altogether ; 

^ and the Government was obliged to have 

recourse again, in f795, to an institution fee, as well as fco ft?es on 
exhibits, established at rates, such as might render law more expen- 
sive, without discouraging recourse to it, where the cause of action 
might bo well founded. As further discouragement to litigation, • 
and with tho view of increasing tho revenue derivable ffom stamps, 
the pleadings in civil suits tried by tho Judges and registers 'of 
the civil and zillah Courts, and by the Courts of AppcaJ, as well as all® 
miscellaneous petitions presented to these Courts, are required to be 
written on stamped paper, of a certaift size and description, bearing 
a duty in proportion to its magnitude. Itut wftlT a view to afford: 
more speedy decisions in the first ijistanco, on^jsdhjmg for rent or foi^ 
po8aaaaiQJL.QjE Jaud, than the fornfs and deliberafftc^proceeilings of the^ 
Courts could afford, which was become more necessary in cohsequence • 
of the removal of all such suits froip the Qcfilector's office into^he^ 
Courts of Justine, a regulation was enacted fora siynmary mode of pfo- 
ceeding, to be •exempt from the usual fees and experflses incurred in 
other cases. The same exemption from expanse is allowed in case of 
pSSfirtj ; but the plaintiff or appellant in forma pauperis is r^quiredi 
to’ establish his pretensions by witnesses, and to find bail for hisj 
appearance on requisition from the Court, and is placed under such 
other restrictions as appear calculated to check unnecessary or vexatious 
litigation. Rules are established for ^e prosecution of charges of 
corruption or extortion preferred against the fhinisterial officers, Euro- 
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pean or native, attached to any of the civil or criminal Courts of 
judicature;. and likewise for the investigation of any similar charga 
a‘gainst a city or zillah Judge or Judges of: any Court of Appealj and 
a reference of the case at discretion for trial by special Commis^on, or 
to the Sudder Dew^mny Adawlut^or before the Supreme Court of Judica- 
ture, *under the provisions made by Act of Parliament in the latter case. 

Besides the ‘forms and mode of procedure prescribed for the 
SQ^ecal Courts, in receiving, trying, and deciding causes, subsidiary 
rules’ of varibtfi kinds have been* established, for the security and 
benefit of the na/tives ; among which perhaps the most important is 
that for preserving (p them their own laws and usages, in certain 
cases, originally introduced by the plan for the adminijjtration of jus- 
tice in 1772, and continued in the existing regulation,* in the follow- 
-^ing terms: — “In suits regarding succession, inheritance, marriage and 
caste, and all religious usages and institutions^ the Mahomedan laws, 
with respect to Mahoiuedaus, and the Hindoo la^s with regard to 
'' Hindoos, are to^be considered the goneral rnkjsby which the Judges 
are to form their decisions for the assistance of the European Judges, 
the Mahomfedan and Hindoo law officere, attached to each Court, ex- 
pound the law of their respective persuasions by witten answers put 
to them for that purposo, quotiug^the book% of authority which they 
follow. It is not dsually deemed, necessary to subject the proceedings 
to the delay which would ensue from a refei^nce to the law officers, iu 
all matters of contract and dealings between individuals ; but, in all 
.Stases of an intricate or special nature, not expressly provided for by 
Regulation HI 1793 regulationsor when the parties themselves 

« particularly desire it, it is customary, and ob- 

viously consonant £o the ge‘neral rule, that tho matter in contest, .should 
be determined by the law of the parties. In oi^e, instance, wherein the 
custom of succession to a zeraindary differed from the Ihw of succes- 
sion to Ifuided property, the Government has interfered in favour of the 
lattei*^ sii^ce tho acknowledgment of proprietary ri^^ht by' the Company 
in the zemindafs. This custom, which accords with the general law of 

England, had been established from imme- 
morial usag 3 in Bengal, Bahar and Orissa, 
whereby zemindaries of great extent, on the 
death of the possessor, devolved entire to the 
heir, in exclusion of his rel^itious, who were 
entitled to a suitable mi^/intenance only from the produce of the estate. 
This Qpstom been abrogated by Begulation XI of 1793, as tend- 
ing to prevent the generj^l improvement of the country. 

The* regulation^, above cited^ with another, for supplying ascer- 
tained defaults ‘5n the •Mahomedan l&ws relative to loans and interest, 

, with proTfisiona for defining ^nd securing the rights of landlords and 
ten.(ints, appear to be th^^ whole of the rules which the British Govern- 
ment has yet found it necessary to prescribe, in amendment of tho 
established laws canS usages of the country, upon matters of private 
contract and inheritance. " But the right has been reserved, and declar- 
ed, by which the Goyernment may, at any time, introduce remedial or 
supplementary daws, such as funther experience may suggest to be 
expedient and necessary for the benefit u£ the inhabitants at large. 
These, whenever the necessity for them occurs, are required to he 
pV\\\Wd €i\\.hxu\tted 5 or ms^ectioix and approhatvou at 

hoxf'o, in the mode prescilibod by Act of Parliamont. 


Hi\ringfcoii's Anyi>'flis of 
Bengal Laws and Kogula- 
tions. *’ 

See Regulation X, 1800. * 
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For the purpose of preserving the records of the Courts of Judi- 
• c^ture, and to facilitate the means of reference to them,* two native'^ 
keepers of the records are appointed for each of the city and zillaTi; 
Courts, civil and criminal, the provincial Courts of Appeal, and the. 
Sudder Dewanny and Nizamut Adawlut. In the several. Courts of civih 
justice, is likewise required to be kept a diary of proceedings, in 
which every order dr act of the Court is tcFbeminutftd in the language 
in which it is issued, with feference to the pleadings,^ depoai^i^, 
exhibits, and other papers, read and filed in each catffe ; and for the 
information of the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, the zillaSi and city Judges 
are required to furnish a monthly report pf caiAes decided by them4 
selves, their registers, and the native Commissioners in their respective 
jurisdictions. * * * , 

The provincial;sillah and city Courts, are allowed to adjourn annu-^ * 
ally during the Hindoo festival called dussarah, which is fixed, and 
occurs in parts of the Engli^i months of September aifd Oortober; and 
during the Mahomedan^^ast, which is moveable. Thp Court of Sudder 
Dewanny iaS a discretioft allowed for its ndjouiiiment. • 


TqE Criminal Courts oeMustkAl 

It has already beeii, noticed, that the introduction of the new 

„ , . ^ lo 1 .- system of internal Govdrnment in 1798, 

l3engalprmteaReg^,lut,o„s. Collectors of the office of 


Magistrate, as well as of Judge ; and transferred these functions to the 
zillah and city Judges. Previously to entrance on his office, the Magia-^, 
trate takes an oath, binding himself to perform the duties required of 
him by the public regulations^ to the best of his ability, to act with im- 
partiality and integrity, and not to accept himself, oV knowingly allow 
any one acting under Jiim, to accept, any fee or reward, or any emolu- 
ment, beyondVhat Government authorize. His local jurisdiction as 
Magistrate is co-extensive with his jurisdiction as Judge ; anc^all per- 
sons, Europeans as ^ell as natives, not being British subjects, are 
amenable to his authority. Natives residing within the town of Cal- 
cutta, or within the local jurisdiction of the Supreme Court of judica- 
ture, are not of course includedjn the rule cited, obviate the ill 
consequences which might result from the exemption in* favour of 
European British subjects remotely situated, .the Magistrates .are 


required to qualify themselves by oath, taken before one of the Judges » 
of the Supreme Court of Judicature, to act as justices of th€>» peace 
and rules are specially provided for the^pprehension.au^ conveyance, 
to Calcutta, of persons of the above- men tionej^ description, who may 
render themselves liable to criminal jftosecution in^ffhe Supre*m6 Court. 

It is declared to be the, Muty tha, .MBgiatr.a4e, to^apprehend 

Eegalation IX. 1793. ‘‘ ^(^bers thieves housfe^eakerB, .. 

and persons charg^cPbeiore him with criiypa 
“ and misdemeanors and in^ertaih cases, such as abusive 
calumny, assaullfs or affrays, he^sliuthbrized to pasa aentence him-'' 
self, though subject to the control of the Courti3 of Circuit and Nizamut 
adawlut, and to punish the offender with corporaj chastisement, im- 
prisonment or fine, within certain limits. These powers have b^en 
■D TV enlarged, by regulation the IX of 1807 , 

^ ^ ‘ * whereby the Magistrfitea are authorizeTto| 


pass sentence on petty thefts, and other offences, not exceeding 121 
mouths^ imprisonment, or a fine not exceedinl; 200 sicca rupees. A’ 
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discretion is, by the same regulation, allowed to the Magistrate, in re- 
gard to the-rank and condition in societyjoii^ha person accused, whom 
We may have to summon or apprehend, lest, by implicity following tne 
original mode prescribed for his guidance in such cases, he should vio- 
late the rules of decorum so scrupulously observed among the natives, 
and thereby inflict unmerited disgrace, or provoke new crimes. The 
same consideratiofi for the <fustoms and deep-rooted prejudices of the 
i^aiives, has si:^gested various modi 11 cflt ions of the rules originally 
established tcff^TjOrnpelling appearance before the Magistrate, in cases 
which require it, t)r for proceeding to confiscation of property, and pro- 
clamation of outlawry^ in tl^ event of incorrigible contumacy or resist- 
ance to process on the part of the accused ; and it is not altogether ^m-' 
probable, that towards the inhabitants of the provinces recently brought 
under the British dominions, still farthel' relaxati 9 n may be required 
from the strictrcss of tho original rules founded on the practice of 
European j»idicAture, than may be necessary in Bengal and other parts 
of the country wjjich have been longer under the British dominion, 
,where the inhabitants viro coLsequently better qualified to"' comprehend 
the I'eUsonjtblenesSjOf a system, which disregards rank, and in the dis- 
pensation of justice, neany confounds all distinctism of society. 

The Registrar of the city przillali Adawliit, and his Assistants, are 
Assistants to the Magistrates. The services likewise of the native law 
and Ministerial officers, are common to both Courts ; to which also, in 
some instances, are attached sebundi/f or provincial corps of native 
•droops, especially embodied to gmrd the jail, and applicable to any 
service the Magistrate may require. 

The jails appear to have been, formerly, any building in the 
vicinity of the Court of <>astice, which could conveniently be hired or 
appropriated for 4he purpose. Under the new* system, prisons have 
been erected, at a great expense, on plana, separating the debtors from 
the criminals, and prisonei*s under sentence from those detained for 
examinafiion, or for furtlier evidence. In these ptasons also, the women 
are kept apartT from* the men, and every attention is paid to the health 
and suitable accommodation of the prisoners. The European Surgeon 
of the station is’i'equired to afford hiscinedical aid with that of a native 
Physician acting under him ; and, to ensure, a strict observance of the 
rules established for these purposes, a report is required by the Niza- 
mut Adawlut from the Judge of Circuit, of his having visited the prison 
'•in person, and of the s^ate in which be found it. 

Jleposit^^^pS' before the Magistrate are written commonly in the 
Persian and Bengal langijage and character, on separate papers, signed, 
attested and arraliged according to their respective dates.- But the 
original regulatioOi stilF in force, requiring a record of all complaints, 
and orders upon -them.-to be kept in the English language, has 
found so burthoftsome and useless, as to have become obsolete 
ki practice. This is very much to be regretted. It appears to your 
' Committee, that a body of English records would be found, in the 
course of time, highly valuable to British India, and to the learned and 
philosophical in Europe, as opening new views of society and manners. 

When tfa^ Magistrate has satisfied himself as to the nature of the 
lease before hiA, he either releases the prisoner, admits him to bail, 
administers the punishment within the limits of the power delegated 
■to him, pr commits him for trtal before the Court of Circuit. 

. The Magistrates, 6n receiving notice Of the time when the Judges 
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of Circnit are expected to arrive^ require^ by public advertisementj the 
' attendance of all persons admitted to bail, a*9 well as of all prosecutora 
and witnesses bound over to appear before the Court of Circuit. On £ha 
arrivftl of the Judges of Circuit, the Magistrates lay before them a 
calendar of the prisoners committed or held to bail,# specifying, besides 
the names of the prosecutors and prisoners, a brief statement 6i each 
casa The calendar is accompanied by the proceedings of the Magis- 
trates on each charge, and dil material documents relative thereto.* • A 
second calendar, containing the particulars, and acSoQipanied by pro- 
ceedings, in all cases, of prisoners apprehended on charges cognizable 
by the Court of Circuit, but discharged, for w&ut of evidence ; andn 
third calendar^ of persons tried for crimes and nlisdemeanors, cogniz- 
able by themselves and their^Assistants, specifying tbp charge and the 
sentence. • • 

Reports are made monthly by the Magistrates to the Nizamtlt| 
Adawlut ; 1st, o£ persona apprehended, specifying flie name, date of 
charge, and the order passed thereupon for punish n^ent, commitfed for 
trial before the Court of ^Circuit, or released : 2nd, of casualtieB by deatl), 
removal to other stations, or escapes, aiidof j)rison 9 rs released : *3rd, of 
prisoners sentenced? by the Court of Circuit ir^each month : 4th, a report 
of prisoners whose trials are under* reference to the Nizamut Adawlut : 
5th, a report of sentences received from the Nizamut Adawlut in the 
present month : 6th, a report of prisoners under charge of the Magistrate 
to be tried by the Court of Circuit. The Magistrates also transmit to the 
Nizamut Adawlut, half-yearly reports of convicts in cor^nement undoes 
sentences, within twenty days after termination of Session, by the 
Court of Circuit;— And in jue month of January, two annual reports 
are, by a late regulajjion to be furnished, of all Criminal cases 
depending before tbp, Magistrate and his Assistants, ispecifying the 
name of th^ accused, and the particulars ^oncoming his case : 2nd, 
an abstract statement of the number of robberies, and oth^r crimesj 
of a heinous *natur®, reported by the Police oflScers to have jpeerr com-{ 
mitted within their respective jurisdictions, in thd course of the 
preceding English year; the number of persons sujpposeH to have 
been concerned in the Commission of such crimed and the ndmber « 
apprehended and convicted, or committed for trial, before the Courts 
of Circuit. The object of the last report appejars to be for the infor- 
mation of the Government, of the crimes which may be prevalent in • 
the different districts, and of the efficiency of Ijie measures adopted fo^ 
the suppression of them. • * • «# * 

When the numerous duties required qi tb^Magisfrate, in his double 
capacity of Judge and Magistrate, together with thp^recision*and strict- 
ness of the rules under which he acts, are considered, itVUlmot appear 
unreasonable that he should be allowed to delegate a>pofii;iQn of his .. 
magisterial functions to his Assistant ; accordingly, the Magistrate m aW 
empower his As^iistant, when he sh^llliave taken the prescribe^ath^ 
to decide on ^etty charges and misdemeanors, to fhe jaame extent thaq 
he himself is authorized by the original regulation of 1793. But these 
powers, are delegated only in cases of necessity from want of time, and 
then under restrictions, which would slender the Magistmte censurable, 
were errors frequently committed by his Assistant. ' Before an expla- 
nation be given of th^mode of procedure in Uie Courts of Circuit, it 
ma^ appear necessary to say a few words on the nature of, the lawe by 
which these Courts are guided. 

[VOL. I.] 
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In making the Hahom^an law tbaxule for. thd adminigtration of 
criminal justice, the British Government has followed the practice of 
thel2oguT"Government, reserving to itself, the. right of introducing 
I such alterations and modification s, as reason and humanity may^sug- 
gest. The Koran is commonly understood to be the standard of the 
Mahoifiedan law ; but, containing few pass^es applicable to the ordi- 
nary^ occurrences Of life, th^3 deficiency is supplied by numerous 
commentator^ npt only on the text, but' on 'the traditional accounts, 
precepts, actiofis and decisions of their prophet. These writings 

Harington-.Analysi.: , f® productions of eminent lawyers 

♦ fr^m among the two religious sects which 
divide the Mahomeddns all over the world — the Shya^ followers of 
Alee ; and the Sov^ees, or more general traditionalists. The authoritative 
•writings of Aboo Haneefat and his disciples Aboo Yoouauf, and 
I'/ham Mahommudj who were of the latter sect, gqyern judicial 
decisions. ii^‘ India. When no precedent can be. found in these 

i authorities, but in |)he decisions of subsequent lawyers, the cauzee is by 
the Mahomedan rule, (directed to abide by the judgment of the latter ; 
and in the want of precedeyit altogether; the cauzee may exercise his 
own judgment. The principal distinctions of the <Mahomedan Penal 
[Code are classed as follows : Ist^ Kiasas, or retaliation, including dismt 
or the price of blood. 2nd, Hoodwd, or prescribed penalties. 3rd, 
zeer and Sedaut, discretionary correction and punishment. The nature 
of the first may alone be sufficient to suggest the necessity which the 
British Governpaent, at an early period of its administration, felt, for 
interfering to control the futwas, or sentences of the Nazixii, when 
given on the principle of retaliation, or of the fine for blood. In 1772 
some additional rules were introduced, for the^punishment of a. parti- 
jeular description of public gang robbers, termed, Deceits^ concerning 
whom more will be noticed under the head of Police.^ But on the 
assumpti/^n of the Nizamut, or administration of criminal judicature in 
1790, and ,the reform of the Courts of Circuit, and formation of the 
new code of regulations in 1793, a wider range was taken in modifying 
and supplying the defects of the Mahomedan law, for the Govern- 
. ment bf decisions'^ to be passed in the provincial criminal Courts. The 
most important and necessary of these alterations were, in overruling 
the' distinctions made by Aboo Haneefa, and directing, that in deter- 
mining on the punishment to be inflicted for the crime of murder, the 
intention of the party, rather than the mode or instrument used, should 
be cousidered j , jn controlling the se&sut, or discretionary correction, 
and introducing a Veme^^y to the obstruction of justice, arising either 
from interference oV neglect on the part of the heirs of the person 
murdered, u,^id in o.dmmuting sentences of mutilation to imprisonment 
..and hapd labour. ^The deficiencies of the Mahomedan authorities 
^supplied, in regard to what might be* deemed an adequate 
^^nish'ment for perjury and forgery, or subornation of either of these 
crimes, which ha^e a peculiar prevalence among the natives of India ; 
and to this intent, in addition to the ordinary punishment, the 
gross pffence is marked in characters indelible on the offender’s 
forehead. ? 

For the punisTiment of gang robbeiy . the Government found it neces- 
I eary, in 1807, to enact spemal rules'; Ine Mahohiedan code not fumish- 
'ing anything sufficiently applicable to the peculiar character and 
^ra^tice of the banditti, termed Deceits, who infest the lower provinces 
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of Bengal^ and appear to carry on their depredations mdre frequently 
. and to a greater extent of late, than in former times. Tte latest mea- 
sures to which the Government have had recourse, for the suppression 
of dGcoits, will be noticed in the II division of this Report. 

The right existing in the Government, to alter j;he Mahomedan law, 
appears to have been virtually recognized in the Act of the 13th George 
111., chap. 63, sect. 7, vesting in it, authority for the ordering, manag- 
ing and governing, '' in lik» manner (as the Act recites) to all intents 
and purposes whatever, as the same now are, or time'hereto- 

** fore might have been exercised by the President aad Council in Select 
** committee because it was then before the legislature, that the Pre- 
sident and Council had interposed, and a^ltered the criminal law of the 
province in 1'772. Such alterations, -and all future necessary amend- 
ments thereof, appear, by the above clause, to be legally sanctioned ;• 
and it may be observed, that the alterations in question, are sufficiently 
justifiable on the^ principles of reason and humanity.* $ 

The Govern mentha<s also deemed it expedient to take measures foiv 
putting stop to the barbarous practice of c^rtaid Hindus, not sanc-^: 
tioned by their shaster, in devoting the life of infants k» the sacred 
waters; of certain, Hindoos of high caste inJB%nares,*who,on a prospect of 
inability to provide suHably for their female children, were induced 
not unfrequently to put them to death*; and of othei* castes of Hindoos, 
who, with a view to deter thfe execution of legal process, or in revenge 
for a supposed injury, would murder their females or their children, 
under a persuasion that by such ineans, they could command and direcf 
spiritual' vengeance against their adversaries. But ih regard to im- 
molation in the various me 'es practised by self-dqyoted victims, who 
are invariably Hindoos, no further interference is permitted to take 
place, on the part of the Magistrate, than may be necessary to lEiscertain * 
from the patty, that* Jhe resolution taken has been voluntary, and in 
nowise influenced by improper means. ® 

The publTc Regulations in 1799 and 1804?, provide for t*fe trial of 
persons charged with crimes against the State j and in tlfe event of 
war*and open rebellion existing in any part of the British provinces, 
the Governor-General, by a special regulation of h804, may siwpend 
the ordinary functions of the criminal Courts, and authorize the intro- 
duction of martial law. And the Government, for reasons of state,'* 
has reserved to* itself, the power of ordering into confinement, and* 
retaining there, any persons whatever, where the exig^cy of the case 
may appear to require it. • 

Originally, there were four Courts of Cii^uit, ^ach’bonsisting of the^ 
three Judges, who composed the previncial Court:kof Appeal, with the 
native law officers attached to thesG Courts. TilS^Banie registers and 
the same native officers are attached to both Courts. Tffey,act under 
the obligation of an oath specially prescribed ;«and the native* law offi" 
cers of the Com’t of Circuit take a%’ettospectp7e oath every six ironlJS',"* 
for the reasdtis before stated, in the case of the*uati^e pleaders. In 
1795, a fifth Court was established for the provinces of Benares, and in 
1803, another Court of Circuit for the provinces obtained by. treaty 
from the Nawab of Oude. Under j)he jurisdiction of;the latthr, was 
afterwards (in 1805) placed the territo^ conquered* from Scindeah in 
the Doab and on the ]^ht bank of the tfumna ^ and in 1806 an adjust- 
ment of the zillah and city jurisdictii^s, (comprehend^ g the entire 
proyinoes under the Bengal Presidency) being made; the whole were 

[VOL, 1.3 /yin. 
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included in libe divisions of the Courts of Circuit, acoordiing to the 
following arrangements : — 

^ Calcutta Division : 

Burdwan;— 2. Jungle Mohauls;— 3. Midnapore 4. Cut- 
•'tack;— 5. Jessore'^— 6. Nuddea;— 7. Hoogly 8. Foreign Settle- 
'^mentsof Chinsurab, Chandernagoro and^Serampore;~9. Twenty- 
" four Pergunnahs/^ ^ 

• • ^ ^ . Dacca Province ; 

1. Mymeiisjng ; — 2. Sylhet ; — 3. Tipperah ; — 4. Chittagong 
^^5. Backergunge; — d.rDacca Jellalpore; — 7. City of Dacca/' 

Moorshedabad Division : 

''1. Bhaug^epore; — 2. Purlie; — 3. Dinagepore 4. Bungpore; 
^'—5. Kajeshahy^; — 6. Beerbhoom;^ — 7. City of Moorshedabad/' 

Patna Division: 

1 

Eamghur; — 2. Bahar ; — 3. Tirhoot 4. yarum;— 5. Sha- 
habad ; — 6. City of Pa^na." ^ ^ 

• * , Benares Division: 

. Mirzapore; — 2. Allahabad ; — 3. Bundleculdd ; — 4. Juanpore ; 
—5s Goruckpore ; — 6. City of Beilares/' 

Bareilly* Division : „ 

Cawnpore; — 2. Furruckabad ; — 3. Etawah; — 4. Agra; — 5. 
'it>Allyghur ; — 6. South Saharunpore ; — 8. Mooradabad ; — 9. Bareilly.” 
j The jail deliveries at the four principal cities are held monthly ; 
ithat of the 24 pergvirmahs (in the vicinity of Calcutta) quarterly ; those 
jof the other zillahs, half yearly. By the original regulation of, 1793, 
the Judges of. each division formed Courts for^the Circuit ; one con- 
sisting of the first Judge, accompanied by the register and moofty ; the 
other of t^e second and third Judges, attended by the second Assistant 
and CRUzy. .As this necessarily closed the provincial *0ourt during 
the absence of ’the fudges, it was ordered, in 1794, that two of 
the Judges' should hold the two Courts of Circuit ; while the third in 
rotation remained^ at the latter station, to execute the current business 
of the civil Court ; but this too much obstructed t)io 4?9 qn Appeal a, 
for wjiich the presence yf two Judges was necessary. It was therefore, 
dn 1797, enacted, that instead of two Judges holding a jail delivery, one 
of the two junior Judges^ should proceed in turn on the Circuit ; while 
ijio senior; witi tbo«other, remiKned for the decision of. appealed civil 
causes at the sudd'er'or clj^cf station. . This rule remains still in force, 
with the exteeption (toy a regulation in 1806) of the senior Judge being 
now require^ to take^ this turn on the Circuit, in common with the 
other twq ' 

The Judge of CTircuit holding the half-yearly jail delivery, proceeds 
residence of the Magistrates of each zillah, within hia division, 
and remains ther^ till he has gone through the calendar, which the 
Magistrate lavs before him on his arrival. The proceedings of the 
Court of Circuit are ordered to be conducted in the following manner : 
Thexharge a^^ainst the prisoner, ; his. confession, which is always to 
be received with circumspection and tenderness if he plead guilty ; 
the evidenfce on the part of the prosecutor; the prisoner's defence, 
and any evidence which hei,may have to adduce, being all heard 
before him ; the cauzysDr moofty (who is present daring the whole of 
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Hie triat) writes at the end of the record of the profieedings the 
*^fubtEa. .or <^Z;position of the Mahomedan law, applicablp to the oir- 
^ cnmstances of the case, and attests it with his seal and signature. •If 
thcffutwa of the law officers acquit the prisoner, and the Judge, after 
attentively considering the evidence and circun^tances of the case, 
concurs in such acquittal ; or if the futwa declare the prisoner to be 
convicted of the charge, *t)r of any part of it, and the Judge concur 
in such conviction, and b» by the regulations empowered to pto a 
final sentence on the case without reference to the»Xizamut Adawfut, 
he is to pass sentence accordingly, and to issue Jiis warrant to the 
Magistrate for the execution of it. If the J udge of Circuit disapprove 
'' the futwa, and have not by any regulation been authorized to pass 
'' sentence, them, notwithstanding suoh futwa, whether for the punish- 
'' ment of the prisoner, or for his acquittal or dischargfe, if the prisoner « 
''be duly convicted,. and liable to a sentence of perpetual imprisonw 
"ment or death^t&e proceedings upon the trial ave to# be referred 
"for the sentence of the Nizamut Adawlut. If the Judge of Circuit 
’"concur, with the law •officers in the i^onviction 6 f the prisoner or 
" prisoners, and none of them be liable to a sentence of death, the 
" Judge is empow^ed to pass sentence ; bflt the sentence, in all cases 
" referable to the Nizamut Ada^ut, is not final until confirmed by 
" that Court. In all trials referred, th*e J adges ar^ required to notice, 

" in their letters accompanying the*proceedinga, the particular cases, 
"which under the public regulations are deemed proper to incur 
" capital punishment, imprisonment for life, or extension or mitigatior\ 
"or reowssion of punishment; stating at. large the grounds of* their 
"judgment, whether for or -gainst the prisoner.^^ • 

I^ the Judge of the Circuit disapprove the Opinion of the law 
officers, on any reference to them on points of law, or on any 'question 
arising in the course of the trial, not especially provided for in the 
public regulations; he is nevertheless to l/e guided by it, bijt he may 
withhold pas^g setitence, until the proceedings in the 08|,se7logether 
with his own objections, have been referred fof the -consideration of 
the Nizamut Adawlut. 

In the mode prescribed {pr the attendance oHfie witnesses and , 
taking their depositions, care is taken to preserve the decorum due to 
sex*and condition, according to the customs of the country. 

As soon aif practicable after the conclusion of each trial, a copy • 
of the record is transmitted to the Nizamut Adawluf, accompanied 
with an English letter, stating the opinion of tlio^Jiidge on t^e evir 
dence adduced. The record includes the firhole*o( Aie proceedings, 
with every examination and material paper taken 4 }y or deKvered into 
Court, and Persian translations af ‘all examingjfi(via whjcb may have 
been taken down in any other langdage.^ The whole of the papers and 
proceedings received by the Magistrate upon the case referred,*are j also 
transmitted. , * * . . ^ 

the^ (lefturn of the Judges from their Gircdit, jihey are required 
to make a report to the Nizamut Adawlut, containing such observaj^iona. 
as they have made during the Circuit, touching thepffects of the pesentj 
system in the prevention and punishment of crimes ; ])he state of thej 
jails, the treatment and employment of the prisoners, and whatever! 
matters appear to dese^e the notice of the Coujrt. 

These reports are forwarded to tlie Government by, the Nizamut 
Adawlut, accompanied with their observations «pon thorn, containing, as 
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|they are understood to do^ the most authentic representations of tho 
[state of the. country^ and the operation and effects of the internal • 
(Government. These documents are of great importance, and highly 
merit the attentive consideration of the supeiior authorities iff this 
country. . i 

The Court of Nizamut Adawlut or superior criminal Court, as con- 
stituted by the regulations of 1793, consistOd of the Governor-General 
.^an^d'naembers of ,the Supreme Council ; lAit for reasons before stated, 
it was in 1801 ^acted, that the Court of Nizamut Adawlut should 
thenceforth consia'i; of three Judges, to be denominated respectively. 
Chief Judge, and seccfad an^d third Judge of the Nizamut Adawlut, 
assisted by the head 6auzy of Bengal, Bahar, Orissa, and Benares, and 
by two Moofties ; the Chief Judge to be one of the two junior members 
^ of the Supreme Council, and appointed by the Governor-General in 
Council, and the other two, to be selected and appointed by the same 
authority from among the covenanted servants ot thd Company, not 
being in Council. The regulation constituting one of the members of 
tf e Council the CKief Judge, nras, in 1801, rescinded by Regulation X’ 
of that'year/ which provided that the Chief Judge should be selected, 
like the other two, from /among the covenanted ^rvants, not being 
of the Supreme Council. This provision wap however altered by a 
regulation of 1807,* already referred to, which directs that the Court 
of Sudder Dewanny Adawlut and Nizamut ohall revert to what they 
were in 1801, with the addition of a fourth Judge in each Court, to be 
ghosen as the other two Puisne Judges are, from among the covenanted 
civil servants of the Company; and a regulation was passec4nn 1811 
for empowering the Government to extend the number of Judges, as 
occasion might require. < 

The Judges of the Nizamut Adawlut, or superior criminal Court, 
take and subscribe the oath taken by the Judges of Circuit': the register 
and law officers are also sworn in like manner, as the same officers in 
the Ceurts of Circuit. The mode and oi’der of proceoSing, and the 
execution of processj^ are alike in all the criminal Courts, except that 
lately, owing to increase of business in the Nizamut Adawlut*^ the 
Judg^ may hold*^oparate sittings, and«^pass sentence; except in cases 
where the single Judge so sitting does not concur with the Judge of 
Circuit before whom thfi trial took place, in which case the presence of 
•another Judge must be had before the sentence can bh passed; and a 
similar provision has likewise been made, enabling one law officer to 
do, wh^tdt orig^nalW required two to perform. 

The Court of izam^t Adawlut takes cognizance, and submits to 
the Governor- Gene^^^ its observations on all matters relating to the 
administration t)f justice in crim'm&l cases, and to the Police, and 
exercise^ne general powers .entrusted to the late naib nizam, the 
Mahomed Rez&i ^Ehan ; but its authority, and the exercise of 
itr fn^ictions are more defined ;*anH by the regulations printed in the 
country languages, are meant to be made generally kncjtwn. In cases 
of life and death, as wella's in all cases of corporal punishment, fine and 

imprisonment, the sentences of the Nizamut 
Beguiation VI, 1^96. Adawhit are final. A power of remission or 

mitigation of punishment is however reserved 
[to the Governor-General in Council, whereby aby unreasonable rigOr, 
or any other (objection observable in the futwa, as proceeding from the 
peculiar quality of the Mahomedan law, may be obviated. 
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The Police. 

From the description which has been given of a zemindary under 
the native Government^ it will appear that^ aided by numbers of ift- 
ferior* officers^ maintained in the different villages, the zemindar must 
have possessed considerable power within his limits^ .more especially 
when his zemindary was of great extent. It has also been noticed 
that the Asiatic Governmehts inclined t§ the establishment of indjvi- 
dual authorities^ in gradation from the sovereign dowi^wards tolt^ie 
village Mpckuddum or Mundul. It was consistent With this principle, 
that the zemindar exercised the Chief authority, and was entrusted 
with the charge of maintaining the peace^of his^district or zemindary. 
In hia^ffieiafl^ngagoment, he became bound to sfpprehend murderers, 
robbers, house-Breakers, and generally all disturbers of the public peace. 
If he failed in producing th€f robber, or the thing stolen, he was answer- 
able to the injured person the amouut of the loss. If the zemindary 
was farmed, the .farmer who possessed the authorfty, iCicurred the 
same responsibility : and when committed to the charge of an Officer 
on the part Of the Government, the same»responsibility, and the mean^ 
of supporting it, devolved on'that officer. ^The n^pans thfls prchrided, 
were ample for maintaining the peace; on^ when properly directed, 
could not fail of efficiency, from the great number of individuals who 
might at any time, be called forth jn defence and*for the security of 
the inhabitants, consisting not only of the paujbJ9i.uu^ or village watch- 
men, whose special duty it was to be always in readiness for that 
purpose, but all those likewise’ over whom the zemindary authority « 
extended; But this institution had, under the old Government, fallen 
into a state of disorder ; an^ it was not thought expedient to attempt 
its re-establishment, ^he reasoning upon* this, aj upon some other 
topics at this time, .{voceeded, as in the preamble to the Regulation 
XII of more on the abuse that had been experienced of the 

authority in Question entrusted to the zemindars, than on the means 
which might nave been found for restoring and applying i?, 1 k> the 
public benefit: and concluded with a declaration pf the expediency of 


^ pr^l^iting them from entertaining any such Sbtablishmeifts i^ 
future. Divested of the power, they were of course relieved from the’ 
responsibility, in regard to robberries committed within their limits, 
unless it should 1)6 proved that they connived at, or were accomplices < 
in the offence, or ^'omitted to afford every assistance in *their power ttf 
the officers of Government for the apprehension of offtnders/^ . 

The new scheme of Police introduced by\the reg*ulation alluded to^ 
has divide the countrj^nto Police jurisdic-; 
Regulation XXII, 1798. tions of ten coss or twent/ square. | 

Each division js guarded by a darogah with . 
an establishment of armed men, selected and jippointed by the Magis- 
trate of the zillah. The darogah is empowered to apprehend 
written chargV a^nd to take security for appearance before the Magis- 
trate, when the offence is bailable. In othef cases, he is required to 
send the prisoners to the Magistrate within a limited time, unless for 
ratty assaults and the like, in which eases the Magistrate himself may 
aecide, and wherein the parties themselves agree to drop proceedings. 
Under such circumstances, the darogah is allowed to receive a written 
testimonial of conciliation termed and to discharge the 

prisoner. 


I, and 
As in 
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The paasbauns^ pykes^ and other descriptions of village guards^ 

) lwho still have their subsistence from the village establishment^ are^ by 
the regulation above cited^ placed under the authority of the darogah^ 
who keeps a register of their names^ and on a vacancy occurrhig in 
' their number, c^ls«on the zemindar, to whom the privilege still apper- 
tains, to fill it up. As an encouragement to vigilance in the darogahs, 
they are allowed teto rupees from the Government on the conviction of 
evpry. deceit, or ^ang robber apprehended by them, and ten per cei^« 
on the value of stolen property recovered, provided the thief be appre^ 
bended. * 

The cities of Pafna, Djacca, and Moorshedabad, are divided into 
wards, guarded by darogahs and armed parties ; the whole, subject to 
the superintendence of an officer retained from the former system, 
• denominated cuiwal, to whom the General* Police of the city, and regu- 
lation of the market, was entrusted. It does not appear that any oath 
of office has beefi required from the darogahs and cntwals; but being 
appointed on the recommendation of the Magfetrate, ho may be con-, 
fidered to a certain extent, responsible for their general gOoiconduct; 
they moreofer all give security for their good behaviour, and are fur- 
their declared punishable in the event of their violating the trust re- 
posed in them. 

Regulation XVII, 17!)5. Ef Benar^, a deviation was allowed from the 

system in Bengal, in compliance with the 
recoipmendation of the resraent, on his carrying into effect the settle- 
f ment of the revenue in that district, in the manner which will be here- 
aftdjr* noticed. The resident was probably aware of the powerful 
means, when called into action under suitable superintendence, which 
the zemindar possessed, of maintaining the peace of the country ; and 
therefore, instead of annulling his authority, he, proposed to render it 
efficient, by regulations adapted to that purpose. The zemindars and 
jTahsildars were accordingly vested with the functions of Police officers 
{under the responsibility imposed upon them by thff former system, with 
frules for their* guidance, similar to those established for the Police 
darogahs of the lower provinces. In the city of Benares, and in the 
principal towns, Jbwanpore, GhazeporCj^and Mirzapore, the local experi- 
ence of the resident appears to have justified the introduction of regu- 
lations for the Police,c differing in some particulars from the system 
» established for the principal cities in Bengal and Bahar, and better 
adapted 4o the circumstances of those places, and the temper of the 
people, than tie JaMier would have proved. 

An establishment of^Police similar to the one above described for 
Benares, was in 1803 introduced into the 
RegulationilfXltV, I003i provinces of Oude, lately obtained by treaty 

from the Nabob ; and in the following year 
the more recent acquisitions of territory obtained by conquest worn 
.Dowtfit Eao Scindeah, and by c*e88ion from the Peshwa. The regular 
0 ' tion by which the latter iiiiroduction has 

Regulation IV, 1804. * been made, expressly provides, ^ ' that the 

zemindars, farmers and other holders of 
^Mand, shall not be exonerated $rom the duties and responsibilities 
** imposed on them by the terms of their existing engagements, or by 
'' the ancient and established usages of the country, for the prevention 
of robberries and other disorders, and for the maintenance of peace 
and good order withiif their limits.” 
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The systems of Police thus established for the territorial posses- 
• §ions held uader the Presidency of Bengal, continued in -force till the 
year 1^7, when a considerable alteration of them was found to *be 
expedient. 

Experience had made it evident to the Gcfvernment that the 
system of Police introduced in 1792, and confirmed by the printed 
regulations of 1793, was fiiadequate toSiho purp(5ses proposed ; ^and| 
that a necessity existed for n!^ain calling in zemindarjjT'aid^ to the asaist-l 
ance of the Police darogahs. The measures taken oli this occasion by' 
the Government, for a partial recurrence to the formfir system of Police, 
will be stated in the next division of this JReporl, whore the Committee 
propose to encj^uire into tho practical effects which have been experi- 
enced from the new system of internal Government introduced in 1793. 

Before they proceed to'the third general head of their Report, on ' 
the practical efiect^ of the foregoing system, the Committee propofie 
to notice the measures Which hav’^e been pursued by ^the Bengal 
Government, for introducing the same system of injierual Government 
into the* pi*bvi lice of Benares, and int^i the territory Tnore recently 
acquired by treaty from the’ Nawab Vizigr, anti in commutation of 
subsidy, and by ccfiquest from the Mahratti^ States. 

The strong objections entertained by Lord Cornwallis against the 
principles and the practicfe of the native Asiatic Governments in India, 
induced his Lordship, at an early period of his administration, to direct 
his attention to Benares, with tho view of extending tg that province,*^ 
the sarfTe reforms which he was preparing to introduce into Bengal. 

lo effect this, it was neq,c?ssary to prevail on 
Regulation II, sec. 10, 1795. the Rajah to relinquish the exorcisaof those 
^ • • zemiudary functions, combined with a degree 

of regal authority, which, if tho British Gi)vernmont did not acknow- 
ledge him by^ight to possess, they always allowed him to*j#:erci8e ; 
and to consent to the restoration of those Jaud-holdertf whom the 
severities of his ancestors had either driven fi^)m tlio province, or 
compelled to descend to the station of cultivators. ./Che negociatious 
and preparatory measures for flieso purposes were conducted, under • 
instructions from the Supremo Government, from the years 1787 to 
1794, and end§d in the conclusion of an {igreement, dated •27th 
October 1794j whereby tho Rajah relinquished tho administration of * 
his zemindary concerns into the hands of the British Govbrnraent, 
with the exception of what related to certain Ian Jsjbtf inconsiderable 
extent, which had been hitherto tjie patriJhony of his family, when 
inferior Ssomindars, or enjoyed as jagheers or reg^ g^-ants from the 
Mogul Government. Over these lands, the Rajah* retaifid *some share 
of his former authority; but in all otheP parts^of the province, it was • 
agreed that the Governor-General# in«Councik should introduce* ^ 
“ same systen^^d rules for the administration ofc justice, and for tife 
‘^concerns of the revenue, as were, in 179^3, estabWsfied within the 
provinces of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa.” 

Notwithstanding this explicit relinquishment t>f all^intorferehce in 
the revenue concerns of the provincS, the second articlb of the agree- 
ment endeavours to preserve the semblance of authority for the Rajah, 
in a mode so peculiar, as to induce the Commitfee to insert it. Article 
2nd The revenue settlement made or the ]^nds within the rauje of 
" Benares, &o., having taken place with the privity and approbation af 

rVoL. I.] 
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Kajah Mehipnarrain Behauder^ the pottahs or leases^ and farigh 
khutties or acquittances thereof, are passed under the seal and 
signature of the said Eajah to the aumils^ zemindars, and farmers ; 
and the dufter or office, and kezanchee or treasurer of the said Kajah 
having always remained for the carrying on of the country (i.e. 
revenue) business, the said signature, seal, office and treasurer, are 
to^ remain in force and be continued as ii^ual.^^ 

, cHow the Collector of the revenue has®been able, consistently with 
Lis obedience to \;he constituted authorities in Calcutta, to continue 
the Eajah's said Signature, seal, office and treasurer, in force as usual, 
may appear difficult toiconcejve, unless it has been under the influence 
of that authority to ‘’which it is probable the Rajah , has found^ it 
prudent on all occasions to stibmit, without entering into those 
contests, which the ambiguity of the ternis quoted, might otherwise 
give rise to. By this agreement, the istemerary ppttah, or permanent 
grant made'^ by the Governor-General in 1781 was recognized, where- 
by the revenue of the zemindliry of Benares wats fixed in perpetuity at 
40 lakhs of rupees ; and as alJ« above that amount which the ‘province 
might and probably*would^produce under the new management, would 
be an excess on the fixed* revenue, which the GovM'nment could not, 
consistently with its ongagemept appropriate to its own advantage, it 
is provided, that one lakh of rupees, out of this surplus, shall be enjoyed 
by the Rajah ; and that the remainder, to whatever amount it may 
arise, after defraying the expense of the now judicial revenue and 
'Police establishments, together with that of a Hindu college instituted 
for the study of the vedas and shastras, sliall be applieli under 
authority of they Company’s Government to the repairing of roads, 
the construction of bridges, the promotion of the cultivation, Ac.’’ 
f The resident Mr. Jonathan Duncan, to wJi/Dm was assigned the 
important duty of modifying the Bengal code of regulations to the 
circumsi^rxices of Benares, had already, by an attentive local investi- 
gation, and ’by temporary arrangements mado ddriiig the eight years 
that he had superintended the affairs of the province, prepared the 
way for the proposed reforms. On tho 27th May 1795, the settlement 
he had made of the land-revenue was, «by a regulation of the Govern- 
ment, declared perpetual; aud the whole code of regulations, as modi- 
fied by his recommendation, was at the same time extended to Benares. 

Under these l ogulatious, the cit}" of Benares, with a certain extent 
|df countl’y round it, firrmed a judicial division, and the rest of the 
province was ‘di-stiffmted into t^hree other divisiog^. To each of these 
jurisdictions, was appointed an European covenanted servant as Judge 
and Magistrate^* wirti*an establishnieiit of European Assistants and native 
officers, sin^iiar to f^lifit has been described in the lower provinces. A 
Court of Appeal and Circuit was establislmd at the city of Benares, for 
administration of cvmiual justice throughout the province; the 
Chief Judge of which was constituted Agent to the Go veiy or- General in 
political conceihis. The land-revenue of the entire province was placed 
under the superintendence of one Collector, and tho whole of these 
officers, were placed* under tho authority and control of their respective 
beads of depaiiments at tho seat ‘of Government in Calcutta. 

The principal points to which it was foqnd necessary to direct 
|tlie attention of the I'^sident, in modifying the Bengal code to the 
|ciroumstanco*s of Benares, apjroar to have been the following : 

On the relinquishment of the Rajah’s functions as zemindar 
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from the zemindars 
* Regulation II, 1795. 


and in the course of the president's investigation of the affairs 
*ef the province, the land-holders with whom the seftlement was 
to made, appeared to be on a footing somewhat different 
of the lower provinces. ^They are oflBcially 
designated for the most part as village 
%^mindarsy^ revenue of their 

lands to Government jointly with one or more puttedars or 
partners; descended from the same common stock. tlft designation 
adds, that some of these puttedars have had their^nterlor pnttqea.CU* 

“ shari^, rendered distinct ; whilst those of the ntajor part, still con- 
tinue annexed to, and blended or in coiAmon, \yitb the share or shares 
'' of the principal of the family, or of the headmen among the brethren, 
being either one or more, ytrhose names have been usually inserted in , 
the pottahs, cabooleats, and other engagements for the public rev^ 
nue.^^ There are others Renominated talookdars, who l^ve depend- 
ing on them a greater or less number of village zemindars, many of 
whom, rej^ain the rigRt of disposing b^jsale o[ thek’ owp estates, sub- 
^^ject of course to the payrnegt of the usual jiimma to the* taloakdar.®' 
These talookdars, by the terms of perpetua4 settlSment, are left to 
assess their village zemindars, ^either in* proportion to their own 
sudder jumma, with sftrne addition for the charges of management, 
or according to tho extent -and valho of the produce, as local custom 
or the good will of the parties may direct.^' It should appear from 
this, that more distinct traces ‘of the ancient Ilindoo revenue system^ 
remained in Benai’es, than existed in Bengal, during the inquiries which 
were prosecuted, preparator\ to the introduction pf the permanent 
settlement of the land-revenue in that province. — The village zemindar 
of Benares appears tor be the mockuddim found in Qprtain*parts of 
Bahar, and the Potail bf the Carnatic, both of whom are headmen of 
villages, who are responsible to the Government, for maintaining and 
promoting the#culti\^tion of the land, and who in the first-m®nfcioned 
portions of territory possessed the right of disposing o£ their •situations 
by sale or gift to others, who might enter upon\hem under the same 
obligations of service, and miffht enjoy the same ad^^ntages as their 
predecessors, either in a distinct shave of the produce, or in having the 
settlement or farm of the village made with them, on such terms- as 
might be agreed to, on the part of the Government. The division of • 
the crop between the Government and the cultivator, "in prpportions 
which varied in a small degree in dilfor^t partS of tjie country, appears 
to have furnished the rule for ostijmating the^ssesSnreift of revenue, in 
the settlement which was rendered {jorraanont. Tli^s settlefnent, after 
the best endeavours of the rosideut*to accommqdfj^e i4j,^to,th0 princi- 
ples of proprietary right in the land, has left many points in the code 
of regulations, scarcely reconcileable witlT such %. tenure, and sttll to be' 
referred to the ancient local usages^ aHd tho Acorda of the cancRigdS^i^ 
office, whose functions were abolished ijx. Bengal, were 4 

continued in Benares under the permanent settlement, and the support of | 
v 1 TT them in the full exercise of their functions, 

» made an jxpress condilion, nn the Written 

engagements entered into on the part of Government with the land-hold- 
ers. Theturbulenthabits prevalent among the newly restored zemindars, 
rendered it expedient to continue them^or a limited per^d, under the 
same native officer who had been employed dturing the* former adjniiiis* 
tration, termed aggil. The functions of this officer (who was and id 

[VoL. L] , h-in. * 
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employed under most of the native Governments) partook of the joint 
nature of farmer arid Tahsildar or Collector of the revenue. He was 
made answerable, under personal and collateral security, for the payment 
into the Collector’s treasury of the full amount of the public assessment 
on the lands comprised in his division, though he engaged not to collect 
from theland-holdcrs more thaij^theirstipiilatq/J shares of that assessment; 
and therefore, as a compensation for the trouble and risk, and in reim- 
bursement of the expense of the undertaking, he was allowed a salary, 
computed at 1 1^ per cent., on the amount he collected. Under the 
{native Governments it i^ not unusual for the aumil to exercise the whole 
fauthority, civil and miVftary, 'tvithin his division, and to be the arbiter 
^iu cases of life and death. In ^Bcnaves^ after the iutroduction of 
British inBuen»!e, he had been restricted to the exercise of his func- 
tions, as of the revenue and Police ; the expense he unavoid- 

ably incurred in the latter department was underwood to be provided 
for, in the salary above-mentioned. Provision was maOe for the gradual 
(abolition of this office, by a regulation which permitted the emancipa- 
Ition of, a la,nd-holder from the aumirs authority, whenever he should 
‘apply for, and be found deserving of tliat indulgence^ and for the pay- 
ment of his reveiiuo directly luto the treasury of the 'Collector. 

sale of la?id by auction, or in any dther way, for realizing 
arrears of laud-revenue, appears to have been unusual, if not unknown 
in all parts of India^ before its introdueliou by the British Government 
into the Company’s doiniuious. Lu the present settlement, it appears 
introduced into the- cabooleats or voluntary agreements of tfie land- 
holders, in the following terms : They bind 
Regulation ll, 1705. < ^hemsclves to pay the stipulated annual 

• ‘^revenue punctually, and agree, in case of 

failure, that Iheir property real and personal, feHall be sold to make 
f ^ good the deficiency.” In the lower provinces, the zemindars had 
peen relieved from the charge, and prohibited from taking any concern 
in the Police*. In Benares, the resident deeming the authority, inform- 
Wion and influence mtturally acquired by the aumils or Tahsildars and 


« land-holders, the strongest foundation on 

Regulation XVIl, 1795. which the efffciency of Police could be estab- 

lished, prevailed on the Government to allow 
;a deviation from the Bdugal system, so far as to commit the charge of 
!the Police to the aumils jointly, and subordinate to them, to the land- 
'holdersand far.mers of l&nd, un^er the responsibility for robberies or 
thefts committed Vv?thin tjaeir respective limits, wliich they had been 
subject to,* uuder ^he Ujtjab'^ GQvei-nraent. The whole were placed 
under the ]^agifitrafje*^B control, wkk rules for their guidance, similar 
to those which’ had teen established in the lower provinces. 

The code of regulations for Beugal, Bahar, and Orissa, has, with 
little <alt(rration been extended to Benares, 
• Bengal printed I^egulations. and the Civil and Grim in ah ^ ’a ws adminis- 

. to red are the same, in both those parts of the 
Company’^ dominions ; but iu consideration of the high respect paid by 
the Hindoo inhabitants to their character, the Braminaof Benares liave 
received some special indulgences, in the mode of proceeding against 
them, on criminal charges ; and it has been further provided in their 
^favour, that in all cases where <by the law, a Bramin would be adjudg- 
ed to suffer death, thet sentence shall be changed to transportation, 
or otherwise mitigated at the discretion of the Government, On 
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the other hand; it having been discovered that the Brarnins residing in 
'certain parts of the country, occasionally converted th’e reverence 
paid jihem into the means of distressing individuals, and of evading 
the laws, the Government has interfered to suppress these practices : — 
among these, were the holding out the threat of obtaining spiri- 
tual vengeance on their at^versaries, by ^suicide, pr the exposure of 
the life, or the actual sacrifice of one of their own children or near 
relations. Occurrences of this nature, were not .gin jdhy prfetSilce 
in future, to be exempt from the ordinary coguizanc^of the Magistrate, 
and the usual course of the criminal law. Anather tribe of Hindoos, 
designated Itajekoomars, were accustomed to *jlestroy their female 
infants, in corisequence, as it has b^^en understood, of the difficulty 
experienced in procuring matches for them in marriage, suitable , 
to their high caste. The resident having prevailed on the Rajekooma^iJ 
formally to renounce this custom, under penal obligations,/ any future 
observance of it, sflbjecjs the party offending to the ordinary punishment 
of murder. ^ ^ • 

Subsequently to the introduction of the foregoing regulations intd 
Benares, the Judicial establishment at Gtaizeepcffe was withdrawn ; 
and the province Is now divided between* the jurisdictions of the 
provincial Courts of Ju^inpore anS Mirzapore and the city Court of 
Benares. The Police, es^taWished ftt the recommendation of the late 
lesident, has also undergone a material change, by being withdrawn 
from theTahsildars (native Collectors of the Revenue) and the landhold-^ 
ors, and^entrusted to the charge of darogahs, or native •Justices of the 
Peace, on small salaries, as in the lower provinces of Bengal, Bahar and, 
Orissa. — The inexpediency of this alteration gi the system first establish- 
ed, your Committee will notice hereafter, when they .come ’to treat 
on the preseat state cff*the Police under the Bengal Presidency. 

The Ceded and Conquered* Provinces. 

The Conwiittep have next to notice the acquisitio*n* gf an 
extensive and populous tract of country, obtained by, treaty, in the 
Soubahdarry of Oude ; and to explain the system* of internal adminis- 
tration introduced into those valuable provinces, wJafch are officially 
designated the Qeded Districts in Oude. 

By the treaty alluded to, bearing date the 20th November 1801, 
his Excellency the Nawaub Vizier, in commutStion of subsidy, ceded • 
to the honourable the Bast India Company in perpetual sovereignty^ 
the provinces above-mentioned, yielding, according tq the schedule, 
an annual gross revenue of Lucknow sieem rupees •1,35,23,4^4 or 
about £1,600,000 sterling. ♦ ’ V. * 

Qu,4J^a:einoval of thaJhlawajo^ the*^aina^o^ the Cededl 

Districts in Oude were placed under the superintendence of a Lieute-i 
nant-Governor and Board of Commissioners, whom were Confided 
the settlement of the revenue a»d the foftnation of a temp^rfaijy 
scheme of int€tf:{ial administration, which was intended (o continue, till 
suflBoient information should be acquired of Jibe circumstances of the 
country, to warru];it„ the establishment of a inore perxnanexit sjpti^ni. 

Letter from Governor-Gene- Under thisjfcempor ary provisicja, the Biftopean 
ral to Mr, Heory Welles- civil servants of the Company acting under 
Februaiy tii0 orders of the Lieutenant-Governor, and 
stationed in^the districts in^o which the 
acquired territory was divided, possessed individually the entire civil 
authority, officiating as Collectors of the revenue and Judges tod 
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Magistrates within their respective limits. The functions of the 
Co/nrnissionei's were more laborious, and of yet greater importance 
than those of the Judges of Appeal and Circuit in the lower provinces ; 
their duties requiring them to assist the Governor- General in Council, 
and the Lieutenant-Governor, in the formation of laws and regulations 
adapted to the state and jcondition of^ the dominions recently 
obtained ; and in their capacity of a Cour^t of Circuit and Appeal to 
S'uperintend the^ administration of the laws over a great extent of 
country, and over a race of people, unaccustomed to any regular 
system of order or law, and habituated to commit the utmost excesses 
'' of violence and oppression.-^ 

The duty of the Collectors ^combined the labour and difficulty 'X)f 
ascertaining the resources of a new country; of settling a system of 
l^w and revenue, in all its details, and of collecting that revenue, with 
the arduoui^ cha|;g 0 of administering the offices of Magistrate and 
Judge, to a ])eople, such as has just been descriljed. 

The affairs of the Ceded Districts in Ou(Je, continued under the 
administration thus formed, till the beginning of the year 1803 ; when 
a settlement of the Ittnd-revenue having been concluded for a period of 
three years, and the other purposes of the Lieiitenant-Governor^s 
appointment being accomplished*, the Lieu tenant- Governor resigned his 
office; and the Commission for the provisional Government of those 
provinces, was dissolved. 


Though the proceedings of the •'Commission had been regularly 
submitted for the approbation of theGdvernor- 
Go^vernorot Ceded DiZw“s?- General in 9ouncil, the Lieutenant-Governor, 
dated lofch Feb. 1803. his resignation of office, delivered m a 


summary of the arrangements which had 
been made in the Ceded districts ; from which ‘the following particu- 
lars have been obtained : 


Th&’collection of the land-revenue for the year in ‘which posses- 
sion was receive^ from the vizier^s officers, proceeded on the existing 
engagements with the land-holders and aumils or native Collectors v but 
on the expiraticKuof that year, the foundation was laid for a perma- 
nent assessment, by tlie conclusion of a settlement for three years with 
the. land-holders, in all instances, where it was found practicable, on the 
term^ proposed. In other cases, the lands were let tir farm, and in a 
few instances, the collections were left to be made from the cultivators, 
by tho officers^ of Government^. These engagements for the land- 
reveniio proceecfett wi some instances, on russud or annual augment- 
ation, founded on ejtpectatiom of increased cultivation ; and the 
increase thus cj) tamed for the third year of the settlement over the 
estimate at w^iich tlieTands had been received in commutation of the 


subsidy^ appears to hay,e beed 32,99,589 Lucknow sicca rupees, or an 
-tmvar-tage gained by thu cession, «of more than 19 per cent, on the 
vizier’s rent rolL la addition to this, a prospective augmentation of 
the revenue was 'expected by the Lieutenant Governor from a new 
regulation of the customs, from a duty imposed on the sale of spiritu- 
ous liquors, and from an extension to this part of the Company's 
dominions, of the monopoly of salt ; which, altogether would, after 
deducting the expenses of establishments necessary for the adminis- 
tration of an improved 'system^ of Government, augment the financial 
resources of the East India Company, by a considerable excess in their 
nett receipts from Oude, over and above what had ever yet been 
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obtained from the vizier^ on account of subsidy. The actual amount 
t^jus stated in prospect, by the Lieutenant-Governor, was 56,38,012 
Lucknow sicca rupees, or more than half a million sterling per annum; 
and aTthough the expectations thus formed, have not in every instance 
been fulfilled, the revenue realized since the cessit)n,*has, under the 
disadvantages of an unfavourable season, and after temporary incur- 
sions of cavalry in the course of the late^ahi*atta* war, exceeded Jihe 
amount formerly received ; *a8 subsidy. The adva^ages, however, 
which the Supreme Government had in view, from ffie acquisition of 
these provinces, were chiefly of a political natiye, fo be derived from 
internal arrangements calculated for the security of property, and the 
tra.nquillity and happiness of the native inhabitants. 

The internal admin istrafion to which the servants of the East 
India Company succeeded in Oude, appears to have been of the worst 
form of those described in the former part of this Kepoj't. '^"he Nawao 
Vizier having divided his territorial possessions among aumils or native 
Collectors (who entereJinto agreements for the j)ayiu©nt of a stipulated 
amount of revenue) committed the entirb authority and* qpntrol, civi# 
and military, over the inhabitants, to their disijretioni The land-holders 
were chiefly of the d^ass which has been descitbed in Benares, as village 
’zemindars; but there wevo others 6f higher rank, who bore the titlej 
of Bajah, and appear rather, in the condition of tributaries than of sub-l 
jects. While these persona discharged their assessment of reveniiei 
they were left jto the exercise of absolute dominion within their Uniita!| 
They possessed strong holds garrisoned by their .adhei-ents, and nofe^ 
unfrequSiitly withheld the revenue, till compelled to the. payment or 
it, or to a compromise, by me approach of a military force. The 
negligences, defects and abuses, which prevailed in the Government 
of Oude, are iorcibly 'Stated in many documents which Save been laid 
before the House, and particularly in a paper addressed by the late 
Marquis Cornwallis, when Governor- General, to the late JSawab 
Vizier, dated the 12th August 1793. In this paper, ^iord Cornwallis 
earnofitly exhorted his Excellency to exert himself in effecting those 
reforms in the internal administration of his affairs^ which appeared 
indispensable, not less for his 8wn ease, than for the introduction of 
order and regularity among his subjects. His Lordship Aid nob pro- 
pose an introdugtion of the system which had lieeu recently applied , 
to Bengal ; but a reform of the system which properly belonged to tha 
Vizier^s dominious ; a recurrence to \jhich, ift its mor^ perfect state, 
under a just and vigorous administration, would in hi§ opinion,* have' 
been suificient to restore the affafrs ^f OudeHo tb^flourishtng condi- 
tion in which they had been left hjjSmjah ul Doivldt, at wjbose death, his 
lordship reminded the Vizier, that he succeeded to a Aufl treasury, 

" disciplined troops, a regular revenue, hud sijbmissive subjects.^^— 
It may have been in consideration of 4hese ch'cumstanoes, and c&lbhe. 
inexpediency sudden and violent change, that Lo|tD Wellesley. 
was induced, on the acquisition of these proyinces, (o frame his first 
institutions for the management of them, more onlthe. model, o.£ the 
n ative Govoymn ents, than on the system introduced*into the Lower Pro- 
vinces. Hence, the entire authority for the collection of the revenue, thol 
administration of justice, and the preservation of the public peace, wa^ 
centered in one individual civil servant, appointed to superintend each^V 
provincial division. Thaa^ioks upon the collation of* tlie land rents, 
existing in the put warrie a or village accountants, and in the canongoes or 
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i public notaries, wore .left untouched ; and the Police was entrusted to 
the land-holders and native Collectors, under the responsibility to 
which they had been always accustomed. 

The same considerations which influenced the adoption, might 
iiave induced, a c(!hitinuauGe of this mode of internal administration, 
till the natives should have had the benefit of a longer acquaintance 
with their European rulers'; but the strong encomiums which had 
uwi'fovmly been^ bestowed on I/ord GomwallWs institutions, had pro- 
bably influenced' the determination, by which the Bengal regulations 
were iutroduced into ^ the Ceded provinces of Oude, with a degree of 
])recipitiition, tliat appears, ©n no other grounds to be intelligible. 

The application of the Bengal code of regulations to the proviq^ces 
ceded by tlui Kabob Vizier, bears date the 24th March 1803^ The 
regulations a/e printed and published for general information, as in 
the lower nro/iqces; and such modifications havci been added, as the 
condition of the natives of the new country rendered ndvisable. 

The Ceded provinces are divided into seven zillahs or districts; 

M ^ in each of which, are' stationed a civil servant ‘ 

Uong.il nnnUou . . ,\ j- l* t t t ht • 

‘ .^exercising the runctions 01 Judge and Magis- 

trate, and auotlier civil servant exercising the functions of Collector of 
the revenue. {..Appeal and Circuit is established at the 

town of Bareilly, and the establishments of registers, assistants, and 
native law and ministerial officers to these departments, are such, as 
have been described in Bengal. 

In the d3partmeut of the Police, the system introduced into 
» 1 benares has been adopted in preference to 

egu a ion . ^ . . Jiiat of Bengal ; and the Tahsildars or native 

Collectors, and principal land-holders, are accordingly vested with 
powers for the apprehension of all robbers and other disf-jarbers of the 
public peace, under the obligation of either producing the offender, or 
of makifig good the loss. ^ ^ 

the revenue, a regulation was enacted 
recognising and confirming the triennial 
settlement of the land-revenue, made by the 
Board of Cpmmissionoi’s, and approving the separation of the sayer or 
impost duties, from the mehaul or laud-revenue, made at the same 
time ; notifying also, that at the expiration of the trionpial term, another 
settlement wo\i id be made, with the same persons (if willing to engage) 
for three yeai\^, at the fixed equal annual jumma or assessment, to be 
formed by tslking the difference between the annual amount of the 
first lease, and ^je actual )^early produce of the land at the time of 
** its expiration, and adding two-thirds of such difference to the annual 
rent of the first Tease at the expiration of this term, a settlement 
for foiTi- years would made, '' with jhe same person, if willing to 
f" epgsage, at a fixed equal amauarJ jumma, formed by adding to the 
annual rent pf thersocond three years, three-fourths b^he net increase 
the revenue during jiuy one year of that period.^^ It was further 
notified, that ao the end of the last mentioned term of four years (com- 
pleting altogether the term of ten years, from the first settlement) a 
permanent seftlement would be concluded with 'the same persons 
(if willing to engage, and if no others with a better claim should come 
forward) for such lands as qjight be in a sufficiently improved state 
of cultivation* to warr^int the measure, on such terms as the Govern- 
mont should deem fair and equitable.” In these terms, the Supreme 


In che dq,partinent of 
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Government pledged itself to. tlieJandrliolders for the introduction of a 
* B^maPAP^eettlement of the land-revenue^ at the expiratioh of a period^ 
such as originally was proposed as experimental for the same purpose 
in Bengal ; but without the reservation then observed^ of the appro- 
bation of the Court of Directors to confirm the agreement. It may 
however be presumed that this omission was an oversight ; which a 
subsequent regulation repaired, when the Government had to determine 
on the system of internal administration, which it ij^ht'be propepto 
introduce into another extensive acquisition of territory, more recently 
annexed to the dominion of the East India Company, in the same part 
of India. • • 

• The provinces alluded to are those which we*re conquered from the 
Mahratta chieftains, Scindia *and the ^erar Rajah, and others, which 
about the same time, were ceded to the East India Company by h^ 
Highness the Peshwah, in commutation of subsidy. iThe ^rmer com- 
prehend the principal nart^of the Dooab or tract of country confined 
between the rivers Ganges and Jumna^ the country situated on the 
right banic of the latter Viver, from its leaving the mountains of, Cash* 
meer to near its confluence with the Ganges^ and the province of Cut- 
tack, situated wesOtvard of Midnapore, and*uniting, by the course of 
the sea-coast, the provinces subjects toHie Bengal Presidency to those 
under the Presidency of Fart St Gheorge. The latter acquisition or 
ceded territory consists of the province of Bundlecund, situated on the 
right bank of the Jumna, above Allahabad. 

These provinces, with the exception of Cuttack and Bundlecund, ' 
were, during the continuanCv> of the Mahratta war^laced under the 
general control of his Excellency the Commai^der-iii-Cihief, the late Lord 
Lake; "whose orders, the civil servants entrusted with 4|]hu immediate 
charge of them, were*cfirected to obey ; but in 1805, after the conclu- 
sion of peace between the British Government and the Mahratta chief- 
tains, the lands«in thg Dooab, and on the right bank of the JuTniTa,^ with 
the exception of the city and the vicinity of Delhi, were fofmed into 
flve dtstricts, under the administration of judicial *and revenue officers, 
and placed under the control of the superior authoritieaaff the presidency, 
in the same manner as the CedeS provinces in Oude, to whiejh these are 
contiguous. The city of Delhi, and a tract of country round it, have 
1 TTTTT been continued under*the nominal authdritv 

Ileg,xlat.on Vin. 1^5. 

Goveinineut of the British resident. * • ^ ^ . 

The Government determined to extend tc^these^proWnces the codej 
of regulations which had recently J;)eeu introducf^ into the Ceded; 
districts of Oude; and the vicinity, and similar h&l^^ta other peopldl 
rendered little modifleation of the* regulations necessary. On this 
T, I i.- TV- lo/Ms occasion, the iSritish i3overnment notified to 

Ilegulation IX, 18(K. land^ioWers in these provinces, th« plaij 

which it was inj^iided to adopt for the settlement hf th^ land -re venue.* 
This plan was precisely the same as that which has been described, in 
reference to the Ceded districts in Oude, namely, the sayer or impost 
duties, to be separated from the mel^ul or land-revenue ; and kettlo- 
ments of one, three, and four years in succession, to \>e concluded ; 
the last of which settlements was to become perqianent, if agreed to by 
the land-holders. ^ ^ 

These terms, though promulgated in a printed regulation of the 
Government, could, not in every part, be rigidly adhered to; a severe 
[7 ol. I.] 
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drought had dimiuiahed the produce of the harvests in a degree that 
repdered roniissioDS of the current revenue unavoidable ; and it seems 
at length to have occurred to the Government, that in the promis^ of a 
settlement in perpetuity, at the expiration of the term specified, they 
had exceeded their*" authority, and gone beyond the powers assumed on 
a former occasion by Lord Cornwallis, who promised such a settle- 
ment to the land-holders in the lower provinces, only on the condition 
of the .future* apjf^robation of the Court of directors. The Government 
^ accordingly, in Regulation X, 1822^ supply . 

Section 5, Regulation X, 18Q7. this omission, by informing the land-holders, 

' that the settlement for the term of four years, 
being fixed in perpetuity, will depend on the confirmation of the Court 
^ tf Directors jeiitg obtained to that arrangement. 

^ When the settlement made for three years approached to a termi- 
nation, au(^ it became necessary to prepare orders for the settlement 
of four years, which might, in consequence of the notification, become 
permanent the Government deemed this a measure of so much import- 
dnee, PS to require the superintendence of a special Commission, which 
was therefore appointed. < The Commission consisted of a member of 
the Board of Revenue, and another experienced civil servant, with a 
Secretary, Accountant and Assistant, and a co'mpetent establishment of 
native ofiicers. In this Commission, was vested the general control of the 
revenue affairs of the Ceded and conquered districts, with the exception 
of the territory assigned for the support of the Royal family at Delhi, 
and the province of Cuttack ; the powers and authority delegated to the 
Commissoners beipg the same, as those wdiich before had been exercised 
in these provinces,- by the .Board of Revenue. 

In ccfmmunicatiug to the Court of Directors the establishment of a 
Commission for the abt)Ve purpose, the Govern- 
Revenue letter to Court of jjjeuti observed, that the distance of the Ceded 
jgQy . * and conquered provinces trora the presiden- 

cy ; and the difficulty of obtaining accurate in- 
formation 'respecting* the actual resources of the laud, had demon sti'ated, 
that the control of the Board of Revenue (in whom that duty had been 
vested from, the time of the dissolution of the subordinate Government 
of the Ceded provinces^ was less efficient in the formation and adjustment 
of assessments, than was desirable, considering the great importance of 
the duty, both* to Government and the land-holders; and that these and 
other local had rendered the Commission necessary. 

llaving eiitete'd on Uie execution of their Commission, it appears, 

‘ o that doubts began to be entertained, of the 

of concluding a permanent settle- 
1803. ment, I'ii the newly acquired territory; and 

" o it was deemed advisable to call fortheopinions 
the Collectors, wliich were ^cordingly given in answers to queries, 
•circulated by ^tlie Commissioners on the various point^l-connected with 
the measure in question.^ 

It is to be regretted, that the detailed proceedings of the Govern- 
ment, ‘and th^ Com‘inissionors, on this subject, are not yet arrived from 
India ; the copie's originally sent having b6ea lost with the ships which 
conveyed them ; but ,the result is collected from the general corres- 
pondence of, the Bengal Gov^nmoiit. 

The Commissionens, in their final report on this interesting and 
‘important subject, under date the 13th April 1808, stated their 
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opinions to be adverse '^to the immediate conclusion of a perma4 
•^‘^nent settlement in the territories subject to their cohtrol 
as thjy were probably apprised of its bemg the fixed determination 
of the Government to carry through the proposed arrangement, at all 
events, resigned their offices, rather than bo tBe instruments of 
measures, which their judgment, founde^i on local ^observation, could 
not approve. ^ • 

It is impossible to suppose, the Commissioners m jdelivering. their 
opinions, could have been actuated by any other niotive than a con- 
sciousness of the inexpediency of the measure,; »or is auy other motivo 
imputed to them by the Government. It»is thel’efore to bo regretted 
that their procejsdings are not yet before the Comiiiitteo, as it is pro- 
bable, that their reasons, adduced against the immeduite introduction 
of a permanent settlement, will be found to proceed on local circum- 
stances, presenting obstacles to an arrangement, which, ^u genertil 
principles, the Commissioners themselves might be ready to approve. 
The Government letter of the 15th September 1808, which announces 
the resigifation of the Commissioners, refers to Iheir report^ and J;o thcf 
Minutes recorded in Council, which are sta4ed to t )0 in answer to it. 
The letter itself, contains no further argument*in support of the measure, 
than an appeal to the diS(!Ussions vvhicJi led to tho •permanent settle- 
ment in the lower provinces j and ter tho experience which has been 
had of its favourable elfecls, in that part of tlie country. In a subse- 
quent despatch, of the 81st August 1810, tho Govornmont avoid enter- 
ing into any detailed discussions, becauso^^ (as they observe) ^ the 
" principal reasons whicli car. be assigned a prior for the ’measure, 
have already been submitted ; and because the reports and informa- 
tion which they wore* from time to time, receiving f/om Hie new 
Board of Gommissifirtors, (appointed in the room of those who had 
resigned) would probably, when complete, establish the expediency 
and sound policy of tho measure, beyond a question/^ • • - 
It is not at all surprizing that the Court of Directors shriuld not 
have been convinced by arguments founded on* general principles, 
when the propriety of the measure proposed to be adbpted in these 
provinces, depended altogether on local reasons, or a knowledge of the 
resources of the country recently acquired, and on the actual fitness of 
tho people, to receive the benefits which might be intended for them. 


In all these particulars, the prevailing weight of evidence is decidedly, 
against tho immediate conclusion of tli® purpctJlial settlement in theso^ 
provinces; and accordingly, the directors, iu^ theii* reffly, stated* it toj 
be not their intention to proceed inmediately to t^o introduction of j 
such a settlement in the Ceded and (Conquered prSvynct^s^ ^ .because it 
T 'Svonld b© preimiture to fix in perpetuity the 

1810, para. 45 and 46. rents of those countries, at so ©arly a 

stage oi tlfeir conhexiou with them, w^et^ 
their knowledge of tho revenue actually derived froipi them by the- 
“zemindars, and of their capability must be necessarily imperfect, and 
“when the people are yet, so little habituated to their Government. 
They further proceed to observe, “ thq^t the mistake's contmitted In the 
^'settlement made of the lower provinces, under all the advantages, 
“ that a long experience of their resources afford^ed, and the inoonveni- 
“ ences which were felt from it, though ybe natives, had l^een so much 
“ longer under the British Government, suggested Iho danger of 
“ precipitancy in the measure proposed, and point out tho propriety 
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of great caution and deliberation being observed^ in proceeding to a 
measure, which is to be irrevocable/^ 

The Court of Directors were not at this time, in possession of the 
report of the Comraissioners, which had been forwarded to England on 
one of the lost* ships. A copy of it, was afterwards received ; and 
having been taken into consideration, a letter was despatched to India 
at the latter end ot last year, in which the Court adopted a still more 
decided language against any immediate or early measures for per- 
manently settling the Ceded and conquered provinces; and restricted the 
Government abroad fi^om entering into leases, for a longer period than 
five years. In this despatch, they defer giving any opinion upon the 

system of administration which it may oven- 

gafdaTed°27°r introduM into those 

provinces, the revenues of which have not 
been defiivtively fixed, intending at an early period, to convey their 
sentiipents fully on the subject: and state their impression, as pro- 
duced by the perusal of the document above' referred to, that the 
proposed^ihal settlement o'l the revenues of these territories would 
be premature, supposing the arrangement otherwise to be completely 
unexceptionable : that it would be attended ultifnately, with a large 
''sacrifice of rev/^nue; that .they were by no means sufficiently 
"acquainted, either with the resources^a of the country, or with the 
" rights and ancient customs of the different classes of land-holders, to 
" venture upon a step of so much importance, and in its nature, irro- 
" vocable ; and that whether the measure may be eligible at a future 
" period, and what modifications it may be prudent to apply to it, are 
" questions, which will repiain open for discussion.’^ The intention of 
the Bengal Government to proceed to the conclusion of a permanent 
settlement was announced to the inhabitants ol the C^ded and con- 
quered provinces, in a regulation, bearing date so long before, as the 
24tb Mai‘‘ch 1803, wherein the approbation of tl^ Cor)i’t of Directors, 

T, 1 vvT TT ^ condition, is omitted. This omission, 

Bomilation XX\II of 1803. -xli- i-ixxi ^ 

lloguiatiou X of 1807. Uommittce have already stated, was 

. * qupplied-by a subsequent regulation. 

Though the two Commissioners' appointed in the room of those 
wlio resigned, will probably be more compliant than their predecessors, 
and proceed to execute the orders of their superiors^ without waiting 
.to enquire into and discuss the expediency of them, yet it may be 
presumed, that, on the receipt , of the foregoing instructions, the Bengal 
Govornraeut Wil-1 postpone the proposed settlement, to give time for 
more ample inforpiatiori being transmitted to the Court of Directors, 
than has ye^ been 'rurnished, respecting the nature and resources of 
the new acquisitions; the extent of the land cultivated, and of that 
capable of being made so; the quality and value of the produce, the 
^^arihV tenures; the mode of coileoting the rent, whether in money or 
•by a division jof the crop, with the proportions of the letter, allotted to 
the Government, its officers, and the cultivator; the recent history of 
the revenue administration, and the local usages ; the character of the 
inhabitants, i/ith o*ther objects which might suggest themselves in the 
course of a local enquiry. All these particulars, the Court of Directors 
will naturally desire to be made acquainted with, before they proceed 
to give thei^ sanction to arrt^pgements, which are to define and estab- 
lish the land tenures, tand fix, in perpetuity, the amount of territorial 
revenue to be derived to the State. 
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The Committee have now reported on the system of internal Go- 
"v^rnment, introduced by Lord Cornwallis, and established by a code 
of regulations promulgated in 1793; and have, in each Department of 
Revenue, Judicature and Police, noted such modifications as were soon 
after adopted, to render those regulations more perfect. 

The Committee have a^so stated the^ manner iji which the same 
system has been extended to^the Province of Benares, and to the teiTi-. 
tories lately acquired by treaty fi*om the Nawaub Vjzier, fend by com- 
mutation of subsidy and conquest from the Mahratt% otates. 

The Committee will next proceed to explain tlie practical effects 
of the new system, from the period of its fti trod iTct ion, down to that of 
the latest advieps received from India^ 


III. 

ON THE PRACTICAL, EFFECTS OP THE NEW SYSTEM OP INTERNAL 
- • GOVERNMEN'lw • 

^ The Revenue Department. 

Under the Native Government, a«d, to a ceiiain extent, under 
the British administratiqn ef the Indian provinces, previous to the 
late change of system, it had been customary for the land-holders of 
distinction, and other principal inhabitants, to maintain, in proportion!, 
to their^rank, an intercourse with the ruling power ; ^nd in person, j 
or by vakeel (or agent) to bf* inconstant attondaqpo at- the seat of * 
Government, or with the ofiicer in authority over the district, where 
their lands or their coilcerna were situated. To establish an ’interest 
at the Durban, and to* |irocure the protection of some powerful patron, 
were, to them, objects of unceasing solicitude. This intercourse and 
these pursuits, •were^ at an end, or had become useless, uu^er flurnew 
system ; the zemindar was become vested with ^prop wetary* right in 
the land: the assessment on it, to which he liad Voluntarily acceded, 
was permanently fixed, and hq was referred to thcf® code of regula- 
tions, as the only protection longer necessary to maintain him, in the 
possession and enjoyment of these benefits. As long as ho should 
conform strictly .to the rules therein laid down for his guidance, he 
would have nothing to fear; but might with confidence look to the 
administration of the laws for his security ; on tbo*o,thor hand, jt be-, 
hoved him, with diligence and accuracy, to^ infoto h^imself fully in 
regard to what those laws were, les4 he' should ex^se himhelf to the 
penalty to be incurred by a breach* of them. , t * • 

The improvement of the countiy, and the security and happiness 
of the inhabitants, which the Government expected would follow gra- 
dually from this change of system, ^qifally def)euded on a due cduTor^ 
mity ihrougho»t*the community, to the regulations introduced; and it\ 
was rendered of importance, therefore, that the operation of the regu- 
lations, whether favourable or otherwise, should bo^ distinctly known. ^ 
To this end, general encouragepient was given to.*the European 
servants employed in the different departments ; and it was declared 
by Regulation IX of 1793, to be a point of dyty for the’ Judges of 
Circuit, to report officially their observations on the subject*: and a form 
was provided, for bringing under the notice ef the Government, any 
imperfections in the existing laws, and for proposing a remedy, in iho* 
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form of new ones. The first exercise of this duty, appears to have 
oocurred, on the following important occasion. ^ ' 

The new system had abolished, under severe penalties, the exercise 
of the power formerly allowed the land-holders, over their tenantry and 
cultivators, and'of Ihe Collectors of the revenue, over the land-holders ; 
land bad referred a^l personal^coercion, as well as the adjustment of the 
! disputed claims, to the newly established pourts of Justice. 

• • The re^ulatj^c|n which, in pursuance of these principles, provided 
for the liquidation/)f the dues of Government, by the sale of the defaul- 
ter s lands, was suffioiently brief and efficient ; but the rules for the 
distraint of the crop^or otflier property, founded on the practice in 
Europe, and intendeU to enable the zemindars to realize their own 
^ jrents, by which* means alone they could ^perform their engagements 
pyith the GoveriiLnout, were ill understood, and not found to be of easy 
practice. \In Wie Courts of Civil Judicature, the accumulation of 
causes undecided, had proceeded to such an ex^tent,^s almost to put a 
stop to the course of jqstico; or, at least, to leave to a ze^ninjar little 
^prospect of the decision of a suit, instituted to recover payment of 
his rent, before his*^own land, by the more expeditious mode of pro- 
cedure, established again^jt him by^ the Government, was liable to bo 
brought to sale in hquidation of«an outstanding balance. These circum- 
stances, were brought under the hotice of Government so early as the 
year 1795, by the Board of l^evenue, in consequence of representations 
^ which had been made to them from dilfereut parts of the country; and 
particularly frt^m the extensive and populous district of Burdwan, 
where the numbej* of Civil suits, pending before the Judge, was stated 
to exceed thirty thousand and where, by computation, it was shewn, 

« that in the estiiblislied course of proceeding, ilie*determination of a cause 
A 1 icndi\ No G could not, from the ^eViod of ks institution, 

be expected to be obtained, in the ordinary 
coui.ie*^o*f plaintifFs life. t v 

Thc*'GovcunmoFit in their answer to the Board of Revenue, and in 
their observations addressed to tlie Court of Directors, appeared iHiwill- 
ing to admit tlu^t the oviis and grievances complained of, arose from 
any defects in the public regulations ; and in regard to some particular 
instances which were stated, the Government ascribed them chiefly to 
I the mismanagement, which had long marked the co*iduct of many of 
ihe principal zemin dars ; a correction of which, might be looked for from 
jtinie„and the eppi;Mtion of tbe^iriuciples of the regulations. The very 
grounds of tlie coftifilaiuts which had been brought forward, the Govern- 
ment furtflier obij^wed, namely,* those whereby the tenantry were 
enabled to >vi^hhplcl^ payment of tlieir rents, evinced that the great 
body of the people employed in the cultivation of the land, experienced 
ample protection from ifie laws, and whore no longer subject to arbitrary 
f^xjfCfloiis. it appears,^howev5r, that tbe evils complained of did not 
affect the cultiv^Ltoi^s, but zemindars ; who now in they* turn, suffered 
oppression from the malpractices of the former, and from the incom- 
petence of the Courts of J ustico to afford them redress ; and as a further 
progress of th^m, was likely to affpet the interests of the Government, by 
exposing portions of the land sold, to the hazard of a reduction in the 
rates of th*e assessment, as well as the property of the zemindars, it 
became indistpensable that a uf^medy should be applied. The Govern- 
ment accordingly proceeded, first to modify the rules for distraint ; the 
object of which, as far as they were meant to afford the land-holders the 
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means of enforcing payment from the tenantry and cultivators, were 
'fqpnd to be counteracted by some of the restrictions under' which th^ 

Regnfetion xixv of 1795 . ' 'i'^e objectionable clauses 

were therefore repealed, and a new regula^^ 
tion introduced for remedying those defects. Additional Courts o£Adaw-i 
lut were established ; and the number and jjowers of the natives entrust-j 
ed with the decision of suits of small amount, were immediately 
increased and enlarged ; but, with respect to the delay which had b^en* 
ascribed to the established forms of proceeding, the Government did not 
think any alteration necessary, observing that • ^ forms were equally 

Eev. Letter. 16th May 1795. "essential to the flue administration of justice, 

. ^'and to the^quick decision or causes.'^ The 

efficacy of the reforms thus "iutroduced, tho Govorrwnent observed, 
would appear from the operation of the regulation, which required 
periodical reports to be made by tlie Judges of Circuity an(Jfiii regard 
to the state of the43usines8 in the Courts of Justice, a new regulation 
was enacted, Requiring monthly and half-yearly reports to be made, of 
the decision of causes, as well as of the nimibor remaining ojj the file in* 
the several Courts of Justice throughout the«counti^. 

In announcing tJfi the Court of Directors Miese measures of reform, 

^ • it was stated* that tho discussions which led 

® jto ihe adoption of them, would evince the 

beneficial operation of the new system of internal administration; in 
which it was provided, that in •the event of any ot‘ tho regulations 
being found inadequate to the end proposed, or productive of inconveni- 
ence, the evil would become immediately forced uj)on tho notice of 
Government, in a shape, which, while it niarlj^ed its nature and extent, 
would suggest the application of a proper remedy. 

The oxp^’ience of •the four following years, did not justify the 
expectations formed with regard to the efficacy of the remedies applied ; 
but shewed, th%t th^ inconveniences and grievances compl£fiiJfe(^of, 
still prevailed. The revenue was not realized with punctuality ; ’ 
and lands to a considerable extent, were periodically exposed to sale 
by auction, for the recovery of outstaudmg balancoa» * In the native 
year 1203, corresponding with 1796-7, tho land advertised for sale 

comprehended a jumma or assessment of sicca 
, rupees 28,70,061* the e*xtent of land actually 

sold bore a jumma or assessment of ^ccaru- • 
pees 14,18, 75fit and Che aij^oiyit of the^pur-. 
chase money sicca rupees ]7,90,4j6.t In 1204, corresponding nvith 
1797'8, the land advertised was for sicca Vupees 26,^,191, the quan- 
tity sold was for sicca rupees 22,74,076, and the gRr^hasq^inpney sicca 
rupees 21,47,580. Among the defauiters, were some of the oldest and 
most respectable families in tho country.* Suck Avere, the Rajahs of 
Nuddea, Rajeshaye, Bishenpore, Co«sijfirab, afid others ; the disihcm-^ 
berment of who»§*estates, at the end of each succeeding^ ypar, threaten- 
ed them with poverty and ruin^ and in some instances, presented diffi- 
culties to the revenue officer, in their endeavour to preserve undi- 
minishod the amount of the public assessment. * • 

It was however remarked, that during the period’ which had now 
passed since the introduction of the permanent jsettlements, although 
the revenue had not been realized with^he punctuality ^hich might 
have been expected, yet neither the assets nor the amount realized, had 
fallen below the amount of former periods^ but had even exceeded that ' 
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standard of comparison. In proof of tbiBj the Gk>7emment, in a letter 
of 3 1st October 1799, refer the directors to their orders of 1 2th Ap^il 
1/86 ; wherein their expectation of an assessment was stated at sicca 
rupees 2,60,00,000, whereas the average of the actual collections,* since 
the conclusion 'of *the settlement, had exceeded that amount by more 
than five lacs of rupees annually, besides an available balance, which 
remained at the end of the preceding April, of sicca rupees 29,00,000. 

• • The Oeveivpment farther observed, ‘that this had been effected, 
though tho personal coercion formerly practised, had been abandoned, 
and the most scrupulpus punctuality observed, in maintaining invio- 
lable the public eAgageicients ; that whenever a deviation had 
taken place, it had ndver been with a view to augment^ the resources, of 
tho Government, but on the contrary, to relieve the individual, by a 
sacrifice of the public interest. * 

^ These^obsefvations were probably made, with a view to reconcile 
tho directors to what might otherwise appear an unfavourable state of 
affairs in the Eevenue Department; for, besides the distresses, which as 
•beforg-menjbidned, had*befalloh a large portion of the principal zemin* 
dars, and the conuinual advertisements which were made in the public 
newspapers, of land on sale for tho recovery of a’^rears, tho territorial 
revenue was so far.from being r^^alized with the facility and punctuality 
deemed necessary, that some of the members of the Board of Revenue, 
in consequence of tho heavy balances which at this time occurred, went 
so far as to recommend and strongly to urge a recurrence to the former 
practice of confining the land-holders, for enforcing the payment of 

arrears. This, the Government declined 
Minute recorded by tho Presi- adopting, on the ground that it would have 
da^d^ July 1709!^^ of ftevonuo, ^ tendency to degrade the characters, and 

weaken the authority and respectability of 
tho land-holders, and thereby deprive them of the influence derivable 
from, personal exertion, at a moment when the^stat^ of their affairs 
rendered perso,nal exertion, most necessary for their relief. The Govern- 

• . * ment was of opinion, that the fear of Josing 

Re^ Letter of 3>dU)ct. 1799. their ' estates which were liable to sale to 

liquidate tlie balance of revenue, would 
operate more powerfully with the zemindars, than any considerations 
of personal disgrace ;*and they deemed it essential to i^tfengthen, rather 
.than adopt any measure which might reduce, the power of the zemin- 
dars over theiy uijder-tenantry^ who, it appeared had, under the general 
^protection afforded by the Courts of Justice, entered into combinations; 
which enabled t^m to •embarrass the land-holders in a very injurious 
mariner, Ijy jyvithfJoRJing their jiiet^dues, and compelling them to have 
recourse to a tedion's and expensive process, to enforce claims which 
ou^htrnot to have ad^pitted of dispute. 

^ •In explaining to the Court of*Directora this state of affairs, it was 
« • observed, that tbo licen^usness of the 

Rev. Letter, 3lsf Oct. I79q. tenantry, although its effects, involving the 
zemindars in ruin, were in particular cases to 
be regretted^ indicated nevertheless a change of circumstances which 
ought to be received with satisfiiction, inasmuch as it evinced the 
protection intended to be afforded by an equal administration of justice, 
to be real and efficient ; and ^hewed that the care and attention which 
the directors, with so^muoh eolidtude had urged the Government to 

• observe for preventing the oppression formerly practised by the more 
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powerful land-holdersj had not been exerted in vain ; and that in the 
success of those exertions^ a foundation had been laid for the happiness 
of th§ great body of the people^ and in the increase of population^ 
agriculture and commerce, for the general prosperity of the country. 
On a Minute entered by a member of the Board of Revenue, respecting 
the ruin of some of the pri i:\pi pal zemind%L‘s, and a great proportion of 
the land-holders, the Goveriynent observed, that it was unnecessary 
to refer to any other than the ordinary causes of ejfravagance hud 
mismanagement, to account for what had happened in the instances in 
question, which were not such, as in a, series of years, should excite 
any surprise; that ''it had been foreseeR, that the management of 
the large zerfundaries would be extremely difficult, and that those 
immense estates were likely* in the course of time, to fall into other 
hands, by becoming gradually subdivided, an event which however 
" much to be regretted, as g.ffecting the individual propriAor, would 
probably be belILeficig.1 to the country at large, from the ©state 
falling intq the possession of more ablj and e^onomica^ managers/^ 

„ ^ ^ On the same siibiect, in a subsequent des-* 

ov. 0 or, t ep . ^ 0. p^tch, wherein tlfe Go’^rnment notice the 
ruin of the Rajahs of Diuagepore j.nd Rajefihaye, whose estates had 
been at different Umes 'attached, and at length wholly sold, it is 
remarked, that it would Jbe •a satisfkctory reflection, that what had 
happened to these large zemindaries, would place the lands in the 
possession of better managers, who might be expected to improve the , 
country and with their own interest to promote thoao*of the indus- 
trioua cultivators of the soil, und to extend the general prosperity of 
the country. • • 

It was thus, in ex^aining to the authorities at home, thd effects 
and tendency^of the new system, that the Government generally found 
something to commend. When the operation of the regulations proved/ 
adverse to theii^exp^ctations, in one respect; in another, sdrribtjwng 
had occurred to console them for the disappointoent, by shewing that 
some different, but equally desirable end, had been attained. Thus, 
though the rules for distraint qf property, instead #f 'supplying the 
exercise of power formerly allowed the zemindars, had enabled the 
tenantry and cultivatois to combine (as it is assorted) and ruin their 
landlord ; yet Jbhw, circumstance, it was observed, evinced that thef 
great body of the people experienced ample protection from t]^o laws,t 
and were no longer subject to arbitrary exactions. ^i-TJius too, 'jy hen. 
the sale of estates, and the dispossession of the greftt •zemindars ^ere, 
to be announced, it was remarked that however mucl^ the mih of these 
defaulters was to bo regretted, the difectors woul^'pgrceixje with satis- 
faction, that the great ends were •obtained by it, of dividing their 
estates, and of transferring the knds which cow posed them, irfto ^he 
hands of better managers. • • * * ^ ^ 

These remsj^&s your Committee cannot but ndtic$, •would appear ‘ 
inconsistent with the sentiments of liberality and benevolence, which 
are displayed through many parts of the India correspondence, . an<il 
might suggest a doubt in regard t(\ the sincerity of ^he intefitionti I 
expressed by the ruling authority, for the prosperity bf the principal r 
zemindars, were it not certain that at the time tjjbey were written, the 
GoTernment and its principal officers \^re assiduously employed, in 
devising remedies for the evils complained of# This appears in the 
ample disoussions which took place on the subject, and in the enact-* 
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ment of new regulations which wore introduced on the occasion. But 
before the Committee proceed to explain these measures, they proposje 
offering' a few remarks on the apparent causes which reduco/1 the 
: land -holders to a condition as above exhibited, jso different from what 
might have bden expected, under the operation and influence of the 
new system. ^ , 

• The principal cause of the distresses alluded to, appears to have 
groVn out df tb^ponditiori introduced into the permanent settlements, 
which declared, i^hac the land should be held, as a security for the 
amount of the revenue assessed upon it, combined with the circum- 
stance under which that cbndition was enforced, for the recovery of 
arrears Of revenue. 

Under thfc> native Governments, the recovery of arrears from 
defaulters was sometimes attempted by seizure and confiscation of 
personal property, or by personal coercion. Tho zemindar might 
experienco the mortification of having the administration of the zemin- 
dary taken out of his, hands, and entrusted to a sezawub He might 
^e imprisoned, chastised with stripes, and made to suffer torture, with 
the view of forcing* from him the discovery of concealed property. 
He was liable to expillsion from the zemindary. lie might be. 
compelled to chooee either to become Mussulman, or to suffer death. 
But under whatever degree of adversity tho zemindars might fall, or 
whatever might be the extremity, or injustice, or cruelty practised on 
them, they had still the consolation of preserving their rank, and of 
being considered as zeynindars. They themselves might come under 
the displeasure of the Government, and experience its severities; but 
their families would still maintain tho consideration due to their 


station in society, with the chance of recovering, in more favourable 
times, possession of their zemiudaries. The J)6licy of those Govern- 
ments, was adverse to the dispossession of a zemindar, who, by means 
of t is family connexions and caste, might return and disturb the posses- 
sion of his successor. Hence it appears, that even in cases where the 
zemindar^ from rebellion or other misconduct, was deemed deserving 
of death, the Succession of a near relation, or of an infant son, or of a 
widow placed under tutelage, was generally deemed preferable to the 
introduction of a stranger to the possession of the zemindary. 

Under the British administration, down to the period of the intro- 
rduction^of the permanent settlement, and the new code of regulations, 
it had not been jisual ^to resort to the sale of laud for the recovery 
of the arrears'^oh revenue ; and in ^ Minute recorded on the proceed- 
ings of the Board of llevenu6 in July 1799, it is asserted, that from 
Uhe Conppany^fl ^alic^uisition of tho Ceded lands (consisting of the 24 
^ pergunnahs, the districts of B«rdwan, Midnapore and Chittagong) 
‘ comprehending, unf-il the formation of the permanent settlement, a 
^•p'eriod of thirty years'; and ftonythe accession to the Dewanny until 
‘ the above-niontioued time, there bad hardly an instance been found 
^of the property in landed estates having changed hands, by cause of 
Mebts, either public or private; certainly of the large ones, none.'' 
Although th® engagements entered into for the five years' settlement, 
I contained a clause subjecting the land to sale for the recovery of arrears^ 
I it does not appear that the measure was any where resorted to for 
^that purpose, although heavy* balances occurred, which to a consider- 
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able extent, proved irrecoverable. The land- 
holders wero therefore unprepai’ed by any 
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experience they could have had under the former Governments, whether 
“imtive or British/for the rules which were, by the terms o( the perma« 
nenttfettlement, introduced for the recovery of arrears of revenue from 
defaulters, and were perhaps not aware of the n^essity, which the 
nature of the settlement imposed, for a rigid enforcement of them. 

These rules in their oiiiginal form ac they stand in the code of 
1793, rendered the zemindsu* liable to imprisonment, and his lands 
subject to attachment, if the whole or portion of any 'monthly inslial-’ 
ment (in which the revenue was payable) should reoKiin undischarged, 
on the first of the month following. At the cljse of the year, if the 
arrear was not by that time discharged, the whofg, or a due proportion 
of the estate ^s to be exposed to sale by public auction, for the 
recovery of tho balance due, together with interest at the rate of 12 
per cent, per annum, which was to bo charged upon it. ^ 

In the following year 1794, the Governor-Geucrifl beiifg, as it is, 
stated in the preamble, to Regulation III of that year, solicitous to' 
refrain ^frojn every mode of coercion r|pt absolutely necessary,’ ^ an 
alteration was introduced, wliicli exempted the Iand-holder» altogether' 
from imprisonment ;^bnt, in other respects, tendered the rules for the 
recovery of arrears of revenue, much mo A rigid and severe, by 
empowering the revenue ‘officers to bring the land l?o sale at any time 
in the course of the year,, on* tho failure in payment of any monthly 
instalment ; instead of waiting for that purpose, until the close of the 
year. 

It ^as probably foreseen that this regulation altogefher, but more 
especially the modification above introduced, though it spared the 
person, would put tho property of the zeinindiir to considerable hazard. 
The proportion of tlm j^roduce of a zemindary, fixed as. the Govern- 
ment share aif ten elevenths of the rent paid by the tenantry, though 
it had not in all cases, been fixed with minute exactness, sufficiently 
shews that it imffst hitve been in most cases, a large proportion 
that the most attentive and active management was*iudisjTensably 
necessary, to enable a land-holder to discharge his instalments, with 
the punctuality required by the jjublic regulations. la cases therefore, 
where any inequality unfavourable to the zemindar occurred, in fixing 
the amount of his assessment at the permanent settlement, the danger 
of his falling ill arrear, must have been enhanced; and if once in 
arrear, and his estate placed under tho management of a native agent,; 
deputed by the Collector to hold it i» attachment^^d collect, the. 
rents, the dismemberment of his estate, and gale df 'his lands, foust 
for the most part, have been iuevitab4e. ’When the ^sJiaracteJVs of the 
natives in general, and in particulai* of the zemim^V^, of ’•liigh rank, as^ 
given by Lord 'i eignmoutb, are advefted ^o, and when it is consideredj 
that the latter description of persons are not in the habit of persdnajly 
transacting their^ own concerns, Ifiit 'of entfusting them to ^ 

servants, who w#ro accustomed to seek for the mdanij of extricating ' 
themselves from difficulties, in intrigues with superior authorities, ' 
more than in their own individual exertions ; the events which have 
been stated in the sales of land, and in the ruin of a great portion t 
of the land-holders, will appear to be no more thaii the necessary 
consequences of the regulations above-mentionQd, operating in some 
cases, on persons who had not yet qu^iified themselveai,to act with 
safety under thorn, and in others, operating in «nr manner contrary to 
what was the object of their enactment. With respect to the latter * 
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position^ the admisssion of the Government may be taken as authority; 
wierein in the correspondence above quoted, they acknowledge, the^t 
under the operations of the regulation for distraint of the croQ, the 
tenantry had found it practicable to withhold the payment of their 
rents ; the consequences of which could have boon no less in all cases 
than the distress, 9»nd in mg,ny, it be presumed, the ruin of their 
landlords. , 

* ' I-n addition tp these disadvantages, which the zemindars laboured 
I under, the slow p|:ogress may be noticed of suits through the Courts of 
"judicature, to which tkey were referred for redress, against defaulters ; 
though their own pa^menti to the Government admitted of no delay, 
but might be promptly enforced by exposure of the. land to sale by 
auction. The hardship which these circumstances imposed, in some 
instances, was strongly displayed in an address from one of the Collec- 
tors to thiiBoand of Revenue, in behalf of the zsmindar of Burdwan. 
The Collector observes, that he (the Rajah) begs leave to submit it 

T j-i r r. 11 ^ to youi* Consideration, whether or no it can 

. Letter from the Collector of ^ tin i ^ t i • i. 

Burdvf«an to the Board of Ro- bo possible tor him to discharge his engage- 

vonue, 9fch Jauuary 172^. « ments to (government, with that punctu- 

AppendixNo. 8. « ^^ality which the regulations require, unless 

ho bo armed woth powers, as prompt to 6nforce payment from his 
renters, as Government had been pleaoed to authorize the use of, in 
regard to its claims, on him ; and be seems to think it must have 
'' proceeded from an oversight, rather than from any just and avowed 
principle, that there should have been established two inodes of 
judicial process under the same Government ; the one, summary and 
** eflScient, for the satisfaction of its own claims, tho other, tardy and 
uncertain, jn regard to tho satisfaction of tho claims duo to its 
" subjects ; more especially in a case like tho pi‘esont, w*here ability to 
discharge the one demand, necessarily depends, on the other demand 
k^^ng 'previously realized. 

Under the circumstances which have been explained, it may not 
appear entraordinafy if the laud-holders in contomplatiiig the uew 
system, were hiere struck with tho inconveniences they experienced, 
from its introduction and early progress, than they wore, with any 
advantages which they could promise tliomselves from its ultimate 
operation. The following passage will in some measyire elucidate this 
.point. ^ It is extracted from a report made to the Government by one 
T ^ * r Collectors, in answer to an enquiry 

M^ipore, ^f"l 2 t^bra Jv as late a? the year 1802, in regard to the 
180i. ' operation of the regulations for collecting 

, ^ ® ^ * tho revenue from the zemindars. 

All the zemindars, with whom I have over had any communica- 
tion,in this and in pther districts, have but one sentiment, respecting 
rules at present ?n force^foi^the collection of the public revenue. 
They all say, that such a harsh and oppressive systent^^^ never before 
resorted to, ill this country; that the custom of imprisoning land- 
holders for arrears of revenue, was in comparison, mild and indul- 
gent to th«m ; that though it^was no doubt tho intention of Govern- 
'5 meiJt to confer an important benefit on them, by abolishing this 
custom, it has been found by melancholy experience, that the system 
of sales ^nd attachments, ^hich has been substituted for it, haSj in 
course of a very few years, reduced most of the great zemindars in 
* Bengal to distress and beggary, and produced a greater change in the 
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'Handed property of Bengal than has perhaps erer happened, in the 
^'tsame space of time, in any age or country, by the mere effect of in- 
" tergal regulations/^ In another part of the same report, the Collector, 
after commenting on a regulation then recently introduced, observes, 
"Before this period, 1799, complaints of the inefficacj^ of the regula- 
" tions were very general a^ong the zemindars, oi; the proprietors of 
"large estates; and it required little discernment to see that they had| 
"not the same powers, over their tenants, which GcA^ernment-eicr-; 
"cised, over them. It was notorious, that many qjc them had large! 

" arrears of rent due to them, which they were utterly unable to recover ; 

" while Government were selling their lands for arrears of rent due to 
"them, which they were utterly unable to recover; while Government 
" were selling their lands fo/* arrears of assessment/^ The Collector 
adds, " farmers and intermediate tenants were till lately, able to with- 
" hold their rents with impunity, and to set the authorWly of therr 
" landlords at defi&nce.^ Land-holders had no direct control over them ; 

" they could^not proceed against them, except jihrough the Courts of 
"Justice*; and the ends of substantial justice were defealed, by delays* 

" and cost of suit/^ • • 

The Committee* conceive it has now befin shown, that the great 
transfer of landed propdl’ty, by public sale and the dispossession of 
zemindars, which were observed to take place in an extreme degree, 
during several years after the conclusion of the permanent settlement 
of the land-revenue, cannot be altogether ascribed to the profligacy,*, , 
extravagance, and mismanagement of the laud-holders ; •but have, to a 
certain extent followed, as the unavoidable consequepces of defects im 
the public regulations, combined with ineq^ialities tin the assessment,^ 
and with diflSculties, obstructions, and delays, with which the many 
nice distinctiens and Mmplex provisions of the new code of regulations 
wore brought into operation, among the very numerous, but for the 
greater part, ittiter^e inhabitants of the Company’s proyince3,’;^who 
were required to observe them. • ’ • 

The disadvantages to which the interests of the Government were' ’ 
subjected, during the period which has been alluded to, ’arose from thel 
difficulty and uncertainty there was found, in dul y app ortioning the 
demand of reyenua on subdivisions of the estates, which for the 
recovery of arrears of revenue, it became necessary to expose, in parcels . 
from time to time, to sale. The public faith was pledged^ not to 
increase the amount of revenue asseBSi^d on the lay^>, and the great 
proportion which the revenue bora to the produce, ^emdered a correct 
adjustment indispensable, to prevent diminution ijj the established 
receipts; for the part of an estates sold might^*if^j:aji;;;^^ prove 
unequal in produce, to defray its •assessment ; consequence of 
which would be, a loss to the purchaser; terminating in smother 
sale for the recovery of an unavoidabie balance, ^nd ultimately obliptfg^ 
the Governmei^* either to assume possession of *the estate, with its 
resources reduced below the scale of its assessment, *or to render the 
proprietary right in it, worth possessing to a new purchaser, by dimin- 
ishing its assessment of revenue. \ ^ 

By such a transaction, the portion of the original estate left with 
the zemindar, would be benefited, in the exapt proportion in which 
the assessment had been unequally dis^ibuted and over-rated, on thd 
part sold : and the Government womd thereby be subjected to R perma4 
nentloss of revenue, in the manner above stated. 
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To prevent; any such inequality, the rule for assessing the divi- 
sions of landed property into two or more lots, was clear and precise, 
in the following terms, as it stands in Regulation I, 1 793 : The afisess- 
^ ^^ment upon each Jot shall be fixed at an amount, which shall bear the 
same proportion to its actual produce, as the fixed assessment upon 
the whole of th^ lands of ^uch proprietpr, including those sold, may 
bear to the whole of their actual prodiice.^^ The exact adjustment 
of'tlie* revenue bn,lots of estates exposed to sale, would have been by 
this rule extremely easy, had the data been procurable with sufiicient 
exactness : but the actual produce of the whole, or of the part of an 
estate, could now be Snowu only to the zemindar and his own servants. 
The means which the former Governments possessed, ahd might have 
exercised for tlws purpose, were relinqui^ed, on the conclusion of the 
jierpetual settlement. The directors had already prohibited the 
practice (^1 mumte local scrutinies: the .canon ^oe's office was now 
abolislied ; and tho putwarry or village accountant,* declared to be no 
longer a public officer,, but tli^e servant of tho isemiudar. , Under these 
•circumstances, the real produce of the whole, or any part of an estate, 
could be known onl^ to tlfe proprietor; whose interest it was to repre- 
sent, for the reasons abofe stated,,the produce on the part distrained 
for sale, as great«as possible ;• by which means, he might procure a 
diminution in the rate of assessiiient, oirthe part remaining. Decep- 
tions of this nature would be unavailing, in cases where the whole 
estate was exposed to sale, in one lot ; but, in the gradual dismember- 
ment of some t)f the great zoraiudaries, they appear for a time,, to have 
been successfully practised by the confidential servants of the Rajahs 
of Jessore, Nuddea, Bur^vvan, and other defaulters of that rank; 
sometimes, with a view to their own emolument, at others, to that of 
their employers ; but in all cases, with an effect injurious to the revenue 
of the State. 

;Tiie prevalence of these bad practices, and the imperfections in the 
rogulatidns arekreco^nized in the preamble of Regulation VII of 1799 ; 
which acknowledges, that the powers allowed the land-holdefs for 
enforcing paynJent of their rents, had ip some cases, been found insuffi- 
cient; and that the frequent and successive sales of land, within the 
current year, had been productive of ill consequences, as well towards 
the land proprietors and under-tenants, as in their effects on the public 
interest, in the fixed assessment of the land-revenue. It further notices 
jhe Qiirchases^w^Mch ii? was believed some of the zemindars had made 
of thfeir own 1an58,*in fictitious names, or in the names of their depend- 
ants ; thebbject whicC, was to procure, by the indirect means’ which 
have been^efiWftubgd^ a reduction of .the rate of assessment. The regu- 
lation alluded to was enacted, wiih the view of removing these evils 
and imperfections, by^rendering the meaLs allowed the land-holders, 
jhtAa brief and efficient fban th^ before were, forreahzing their rents; 
and by postponing the sale of their land, for the reali^tion of arrears 
of tho public revenue, imtil the close of the current year. The power 
of the Collector ( ver defaulting land-holders, is strengthened by the 
discretion allowed liim to arrest, and for a limited time, to imprison 
tbjsir persons, without any reference to the judicial authority presiding 
over his district/ . 

These iterations, as fa^as they depart from the rules origin- 
ally introduced; appear Ao be, in the same degree, a recurrence towards 
the system which was in former practice ; but however that may be. 
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they are acknowledged to have proved highly salutary ; and if theiif 
operation may be judged of, from the improved state into which th^ 
affair^ of the Keveuue Department have subsequently been brought, 
their eflScacy for the purposes proposed, must be fully acknowledged. 

It appears, from the correspondence with India, subsequent to the 
introduction of the improve|tients in qu^tion, tha,f the balance out- 
standing at the close of eaq^ succeeding year, down to the latest 
advices, has greatly diminished; and the ultimate ba^ancfes, part*ef 
which are still recoverable, becomes less than one-b^ per cent, upon 
the whole amount of the public assessment. Tho exposure of land for 
sale, for the recovery of arrears, has of coulee bedn, in proportion, less 
frequent ; and it seems reasonable to infer, that fhe value of land has 
risen, in consequence of its cq&ingless abundantly to market for sale. 
These are iucoutestible proofs of the regularity, with which the differ- 
ent parts of the revenue system are at length, become* ad j uiled ; and 
of the ability of tli6 couptry to produce the amount of revenue which 
was assessed ppon it, unc^er the permanent settle^ment. 


AiJministration op Civil Justice. 

# 

In proceeding to describe the operation of the judicial system estab- 
lished in the East India Cquipany's territorial possessions, your Com- 
mittee could have wished to advert to the population of those provinces, 
with a view to indicate how far the means provided may appear adequate 
to the djstribution of justice among the people, under*the forms of 
practice prescribed by the cof^e of regulations framed in 1793. But 
the enquiries of your Committee do not enable them to state, with 
any precision, or with mtich confidence, the amount of the population, 
even of the oM territories of the Company, consisting of the provinces 
of Bengal, Bahar and Orissa, with that of Benares, afterwards annexed 
to them. The ©ovejtnment of Bengal called for information on Jliis 
head, from the Collectors and Judges stationed in the districts ; but 
the refrurns were so imperfect, and where they were made’ by those 
two descriptions of oflScers, so contradictory, that no general conclusion 
could be drawn from them. An actual eriumeration of the inhabitants 
of those provinces, or a calculation founded on data, promising a high 
degree of certainty, is still a desideratum. Nothing more has yet been 
produced, than the estimates of ingenious men, who differ considerably 
among themselves. The first opinion promulgated afl-f^f^Uie Compapy^s 
acquisition of the Dewanny, concerning the population* of the three 
provinces, was, that it amounted to ten millions. Sjijbsequent obser- 
vations led to a persuasion, that this estimate was Jar teo low. Sir 
William. Jongs, about five-and-twenty-years ago, thought that the 
population of Bengal, Bahar, Orissa, and B^enares^ amounted to t^ntj*- 
fpi^i: millions : and^MR. Colebrooke, ^ibout ten ;yeara ago, computed nJ 
to be thirty milliops. If any opinion were now to beP offered on a point, 
which has not yet been subjected to strict investigation, perhaps there 
would be no danger of exceeding the truth, in adopting a medium 
between the two last calculations, and^supposing the population 6i the 
four provinces to be not less, than twenty-seven ’millioils. 

It is not. to be supposed that the suits arising in such a population 
as this, could have been enquired into and^djusted, in a fortpal manner, 
by the Collector alone ; who, as exercising the functions' also of J udge 
and Magistrate, presided, and was the only agent in whom authority 
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for that purpose, was vested, prior to tbe introduction of tbe new 
system. Suits of importance, or such as involved property to a con- 
siderable amount in the Civil Department, or such as materially 
affected the resoufces of the Government, or the rents of individuals in 
the Revenue Department, it is probable were investigated and reported 
by the Collector, himself, in the mode , prescribed by the regulations 
then existing: but by far the greater part of those petty claims, which 
milst conti'nudll^y have arisen between individuals possessed of little 
property, and 8pi;ead over so great an extent of country as the districts 
in question, it is reasonable to suppose, were either settled by the 
Collector or his officers, in b, summary manner, or obtained adjustment 
among the people themselves, by modes peculiar to thair tribes or castes 
ior by reference to their goorooSj or spiritual guides. 

The principle on which Lord Cornwallis proceeded, to introduce 
a new aid ra^re perfect system of judicature, 'required, that means 
should be provided for a regular determination of suits, however small 
the amount, without apy impediment, from thet distance th^ complainant 
''would have to travel for redress; and that the file of the European 
Judge should not be encmnbered with a greater number of suits of this 
description than he might be able to decide, without neglecting those 
of moi'e magnitude. 

With a view to these purposes, a selection was made from among 
the principal natives, of persons duly qualified ; who were authorized, 
^under Regulation XL of 1793, to receive and decide on plaints in the 
first instance; where the amount in dispute did not exceed thqjvalue of 
.60 rupees; and to these authorities, the Judge was allowed to refer 
for decision, as many plaints that came before him, under 50 rupees, 
as he might think proper. 

In order to afford the readiest access to the new Courts of justice, 
it was ordained, that the deposit fee on filing a suit, should be 
ab^ii’shed; and that in every case, an appeal might '»be obtained from 
the original decision, however small the amount sued for, to two 
distinct Courts of Appeal. 

•But the mGcms thus taken to facilitate, if not to encourage litiga- 
tion, by affording law proceedings at little or no expense, were soon 
found to defeat their own purpose, by producing such an accumula- 
tion of causes on the Judges^ file, as threatened ta put a stop to the 
.course, of justice. In one district, the number on the file, was said to 
]bo thirty tho.u.«?*iid ; Iiud thp probability of decision to any suit, 
•Letter from 'tho Coiioctrr estimate^ to exceed the ordinary duration of 
of BurdwaL to the Board of human life* The settlement of revenue 
Kevonuo, of 27tb*Fob. 1V95, disputes being now removed from the Colleo- 
Appendix No. 6 . confined to the Courts of 

Jnstito; this delay eqnlilly affected the revenue of Government, as it 
d)^.«the iuterests of individuals, (^aud rendered the application of an 
• immediate remedy* indispensable. The measures resorted to for this 
purpose, in the RevenuewDepartment, have already been stated. In the 
Judicial Department, an additional Court was established in the district 
alluded to;<»but the most effectual relief from the inconvenience 
sustained, was the enactment of Regulation XXXVIII of 1795, which 
revived the deposit fee, or Commission paid on the institution of 
jOach suit, and in other reeijpects, rendered the proceedings costly 
to the party cast, or< non-suited. The imposition of this expense, 
*WS8 expected to repress litigation in future; and with respect to the 
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causes already institutedj they werej for the greater part^ got rid of^ 

* by a requisition for the deposit fee to be paid on them^ witliin a limited 
tim^ The suitors in general beings from local distance, unin- 
formed of what was intended to be done, or from w£int of confidence in 
their cause, indifferent to it, or from poverty, unable to avert it, by 
the payment required ; no^reater number of suits remained on the 
file, when the period for dispiissing them arrived, than appeared to be 
manageable; and the Judges recommenced the exeji^cfse of their fTinc- 
tious, so far disencumbered, as allowed them to entertain a better pros- 
pect than had yet been enjoyed, of their being able to fulfil the objects 
of their several appointments. * 

From 179g, when the above regulation was introduced, ^wn to,‘ 
1802, farther provisions wer^*resorted to, with the sanae vievnm expe- 
diting the decision of causes, and of keeping down the num^^ of them 
on the file. Thus, 'the registers of the provincial end <^ty Courts 
were, in 179d, authorisjpd to oflSciate occasionally in the absence. of the 
Judge; in IJ'OZ, the Gopmission, or fee paid oi\the institution of suits, 
was considerably augmentedj^ and extended to the proceedings ^f thd 
head native Commissioners. A further IhnitatiAi was assigned to' 
Appeals ; and in thS same year, th§ expenses of process in the Sudder 
Dewanny Adawliit, in thb provincial Courts of Appeal, and in the zillah 

^ and city Oourts, was further considerably 
Kegulation V, 1797. enhanced, by a regulation, which required 

that aR law proceedings should be written on 
stamped paper provided for the occasion, and bearing an impost to the 
Government. - 

Notwithstanding these measures, whiqji were# *adop ted with thej 
view, principally, of chncking litigation, and affording those who hadf , 
reasonable gi;punds iot resorting to the Courts, an early decision of theirj 
suits ; it appears, that in the year 1801, the number of causes undecided 
was again so gEeat,^s to attract the notice of the Court of Direetars; 
who, in their letter dated the 23rd March of that year, expressed their 
desire to the Government of Bengal, that steps might be takenJor reduc- 
ing the number. The Committee have enquired into 'the number of 
causes actually depending, on the file, about this time, in the several 
Courts, and before the native Commissioners ; and have given, in the 
, Appendix, a particular ^statement of the same. 

Appendix No. 9. By this statement it appears, that the^number. 

of causes depending dn th^jat January 1802,* 
before the five Courts of Appeal, was 882 : befdro ftie JudgSs or 
the 28 city and zillah Courts 12,262^ before ^e registers of the last- 
mentioned Courts 17,906 ; andbeforD the native Confla^issie^er^, 131,929. 

It appears further, that the number of causes, which had been decided 
in the course of the preceding period, was* in th% five Courts of ^peal, •' 
667 ; by the 28 Judges of the city and^Eill^'h Courts, 8,298; by 
registers 14,124 :* and by the native Commissioners, 32^064. It is to* 
be remarked, that these numbers include the causes which were 
referred to arbitration, and such as were withdrawn by mutual consent 
of the parties ; which will con6idera|3ly reduce the nu»iber of* those 
cause which underwent investigation ; and, perhaps account for 
almost incredible number, which must otherwise be supposed to ha^ 
beeix decided by the Judges and thei^ registers. With respect to 
the. suits decided by the native Commissionerii, though these must 
have consisted of petty claims, the greatest of them not exceeding* 
[Yol. I.] 
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tho value of fifty rupees, or less than seven pounds sterling, and 
determined probably in a summary manner ; the number is, neverthe 
less, such as may excite surprise, and sufficiently evinces the m^ni- 
tude and difficulty pf the undertaking, which proposed to administer 
justice by formal process, and in petty cases, to so numerous and 
litigious a populatipn. (t ^ 

Subsequent reports are not calculate^ to shew, that the difficulty 
of •kfeeping dowh^^be number of causes, depending on the file, has at 
all diminished; or^ that the means, resorted to for that purpose, have 
been as successful as was expected. A letter from the Bengal Govern- 
ment, of the 30th September 1803, states, that although tho aggregate 
number of suits depending throughout the provinces, on the 31st 
Decemw^r 1802/ was considerably less than the number depending on 
the 31 stvTun 0 preceding; yet it had been found impracticable to 
^ ^reduce rae number of depending causes, at some of the Courts, 
'' sufficiently for the purpose of ensuring to ^the parties a prompt 
decision on their clpiims ; and that this aqcumulation^ of business 
had».takeu' place, in the zillah Courts of 'rirhoot, Dacca, Jellalpore, 
and Bahar ; were ’it appeared, that the number of causes depending, 
exceeded the number which had been decidecf, or dismissed from 
the file, tho course of the fiye preceding years. Under these cir- 
cumstances, an early decision of suits was not to be expected in the 
Courts alluded to ; and the Government resolved on instituting the office 
| 0 £ Assistant Judge, in cases whore the state of tho file might render it 
Inocessary to I’esort to that measure: the appointment to cease^ when 
ithe arrear of causes, should be sufficiently reduced. The Judges were 
at the same time empowe^pd to refer causes of greater amount, to tho 
decision of the native Commissioners, than had before been allowed ; 
and additional provisions were made, for expediting tl «3 decision of 
causes of small value. These measures, the Governor-General expressed 
hisci^iifident expectation, would have a material tend^>ucy to expedite 
the decision of .civil suits throughout the country. It is yet doubtful, 
how far this expectation has been fulfilled, or how far the Court of 
Directors liav# been relieved from the solicitude they appear to have 
felt on this subject ; when in their remarks, addressed to the Bengal 
Government, on the 14th September 1803, having noticed the almost 
incredible number ofauits undecided, they observe,,, that ^'to judge 
y by analogy ot the Courts in Europe, they would be induced to think 

George, lalz. ® «• hearing.” Noticing in another 

‘ ^ ’ letter of a recent date*, the accumulation of 

suits und^r ^the Presidency of Eort St. George, the Directors have 
expressed the following sentiments, which in the opinion of the 
Committee are just/^^d appficable to b th Presidencies ; We should 
very sorry, that ^rom the accumulation of such arrears, there 
^ should ever^ be room to raise a question, wheth^j; it were better 
' to leave the ^natives ,,to their own arbitrary and precipitate tri- 
^ bupals, than to harrass their feelings, and injure their property, by 
an endles^rocrdstination of their suits, under the pretence of more 
^^deliberate justice.^' In justice, however, to the assiduity of the Earo- 
^pean civil -servants, entrusted with the administration of the laws, it 
must be observed, that howe^r great the number of causes in arrear 
may appear to 'be at a^y one period, to which the remark of the Court 
•of Directors can be applied, the number of decisions passed in the course 
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^ of the year preceding, will be found to have been proporfcionably great; 

" so that a fair inference may thence be drawn, that the suitors hi^ ndt, 
in general, a period of unexampled length to wait for a decision of 
their claims; and that, in comparison with what ia^copnmonly experi- 
enced in Europe, the advantage, in point of despatch, would probably 
be found to be in favour of ^he Courts oPIndia. Ifi the course of the 
year 1804, the number of decisions were as follows : — jIn the Cou|;t of 
SudderDewanny Adawlut 51 suits decreed and dismissed; in the five 
provincial Courts of Appeal 726 suits decreed and •dismissed, and 29 
withdrawn or adjusted between the parties tVemselves : by the 29 
ssillah and city Judges 6,940 suits decreed and dismissed, and 725 
adjusted between the parties; by the four Assistant Judges SW suits 
decreed and dismissed, and 46 adjusted between the paVties: OTthe 29 
registers 6,433 suits decreed and dismissed, and 1,347 adjured by the 
parties : by the sudder aumeens, or bead native Comrftissioners, 6,387 
decreed and disniissedj and 2,439 adjusted by the parties : by the 
other native /Uommisaioners, 95,208 decreed and«disraissed, and 155,971^ 
adjusted by the parties. The .total number of canoes thus^discharged 
from the file, by European agency, being ft, 029 ; by native agency, 
101,595. ^ . 

Although tlio foregoing cirenm stances evince the solicitude with 
which the Bengal Governmenli have endeavoured to afford the natives 
of those provinces, a ready decision of tlieir suits, and to enable the 
Judges of the different Courts, t6 keep down the number of causes 
on the^file, within moderate limits; yet it must be confessed, that- 
these objects are by no means so nearly attained, as’ to render 
their further exertions unnecessary. With* respect to suits of small 
amount,’ the native Corhmissioners to whom they are referable may 
be indefinitely increased in number, at no expense to the State; 
and a regulation has been enacted, with a view to this measpre ;^but 
an augmeutatioiPof the number of European Judges, adequate I5'‘ihe 
purpose required, would be attended with an augipentation of charge, 
which •the state of the finances is not calculated to bear and* the same 
objection occurs to the appointment of Assistant Judg^. In the iheau 
time, the evils arising from the. .delay .of Justice appear in a variety of 
shapes, according to the nature of the suits instituted, and the charac- 
ter of the pooploa among whom they arise. To this cause, in Bahar, 
the Judge of Circuit ascribes numerous commitments for the breaches; 

of the peace :«Ilis words the conjmit-. 

Report of Mr. Seeton, Judge ments. for breaches of Ihb peace (arising 
JuSTws” boaodary dispute^ wd other contests 

“ conceraitfg landed prppvty^'.ar# ascribed 
to the great, though unavoidaJble .arrear, of untried causes 
pending in some of the Courts ; since by necessarily protracting ijpr 
” years, the decision of suits, it fiequenfly drove the suitctfi/ . 
to despair ; an^ induced them to run the risk of taking justice into 
their own hands, by seizing the object in dispute, rather than to 
await the tardy issue of a process, which threatened to exceed the 
probable duration of their own lives ” 

THB Administration of Ordinal Justice. 

The Regulations of the Bengal Presidency have provided, that 
each Judge of the Criminal Courts shall, at the conclusion of his Circuit, ' 

[VoL. L] 
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besides the ordinary report of his proceedings^ communicate, through 
the SudderDewanny Adawlut, such observations as may occur to him, 
on the operation of the public regulations, and on the general condition 
of the people in the provinces through which his Circuit lies. 

It is obvious, that communications of this nature,^rom intelligent 
persons, must be «of the g^.eatest public utility, by apprizing the 
Government^ of any mistakes, which may have been committed in the 
enactment of th^* laws ; and of any existing evils, which it might 
require the interference of the legislative authority to remove. It 
is hardly to be sup^i^osed,^ that, in describing the effects of the 
new system of internal administration, any of the public servants 
would^ean to the unfavorable side ; or, without sufficient foundation, 
transimN; accounts which would prove disagreeable to the Govern- 
.iD©iit to\jece've. A communication of this nature, might be rathejr 
euspectedof pafnting things in colours, pleasing to the Government, 
jwith the view of bringing the writer into fevorable notice ; but no 
motive can b© assigned for q wanton provocation of res^'utinent, in a 
quarter where it must always be the interest of a public servant, to 
stand on favourable grodnd, by misrepresentation, or by any state- 
ment of facts and opinions, which the writer does not believe to be 
accurate and well founded. The Committee are, therefore, induced 
to think, that the reports alluded to, tire .entitled to attentive con- 
sideration ; more especially in instances, where defects are stated to 
exist, and evils are represented to prevail, in the administration of 
the Company’^ territorial possessions. 

In addition ^.o the periodical reports above-mentioned, the Com- 
mittee have to notice the^recourse they have had to very voluminous 


documents oi the same nature, which describe the condition of the 
provinces, and the state of the administratioh*of justice in the year 
1802. These papers consist of answers to interrogatories, which were 
" circulated among the Judg^^s, Magistrates, 

Committoe!'mh“ftt°l80r‘ the Collectors of the several districts, by 

’ Lord Wellesley, on the occasion of'^. tour 


which his Lordship proposed making, through the provinces under his 
immediate Government ; and are described, by the Bengal Government, 
as containing a valuable body of information, on the internal state and 
resources of the Company’s provinces ; the administration of civil and 


criminal justice ; the protection to persons and property enjoyed by 
alj de scrip titn^.of Companyls subjects, under the existing laws ; and 
the encouragembut afforded by the present system, to the improve- 
ment o£ agriculture, and to' the^extension of commerce.” The Govern- 
ment of Bengal, gn transmitting^bese reports to the Court of Directors, 
requested, that the Court would? refrain from founding any order on 
them; until they shoijkld be in possession of a digest of the information 
Njdnveyed in them, which SiR^Geoegb Barlow was about to furnish. 
It does not appeap^hat any such digest, has yet been^, received, or that 
any order, founded on the reports in question, has been passed by the 
Court of Directors. 


The Committee have made.a selection of such reports above-men- 
tioned, as appear to them to be of the most importance, and they will 


Appendix No. 10. 
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be found in the Appendix. They were made 
b^the J udges, in answer to the interrogatories 
circulated by Marquis Wellesley, or at the 
conclusion of their Circuits. 
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From an attentive consideration of these several documents^ the 
lOommittee are enabled to submit the following observations to the 
notice of the Houses on the administration of criminal justice^ and 
on the state of the Police throughout the province's under the Presi- 
dency of Bengal 

The Judges of the criminal Courts/^ attended by the native law ^ 
officers of their establishment^ proceed on their respective Circuits' 
every six months. On their arrival at each judicial §ta{ion* the calen- < 
dar of offences is laid before them^ containing a liaf of the prisoners, 
the crimes laid to their charge, and the namen of the witnesses ou 
both sides. These preliminaries having ^ been ^observed, the trials 
commence, and. are conducted on the principlelh, and in the piode, 
which have been detailed in a*former part of this report. - 

The offences which are observed chiefly prevail in upper 
provinces, including^Benares and Bahar, are burglaries, eiiected by 
breaking through 1)he w^alls of houses ; murder, from various motives ; 
robberie^ attended with, murder and manslaughter. 

In ,J^ngal, in addition to the foregoing crimes, must, be noticed 
d^pity, or gang robbery, attended often with mii'rder; perjury and 
subornation of perjury, practised for the most atrocious purposes. 
These crimes are not urffrequent, in ipany parts oi the country; but 
the Bengal provinces appear to be mol's than any other characterized by 
them, as well more particularly be explained, under the head of Police. 

The charges of these descriptions, which the Judge of Circuit has 
to investigate, and with the assistance of the law officers, to acquit or 
“pass sentence upon, or to r fer to the review and determination of the 
Nizamut Adawlut or superior criminal tribnjial, are not in the upper 
provinces more numerofus than are commonly despatched, m a few 
weeks; but in the Bfirfgal provinces, the Judge seldom returns to his 
station before it is time for his successor, to commence his Circuit; and 
it has happened m th$ Dacca division, that the Circuit has, in its^iija- 
tion, considerably exceeded six months. During all this time* except- 
ing what may be required by the Judge in passing from one .station to 
another, he is incessantly employed in the most ardpous and import- 
ant duties that can be confided to a public servant; that of conducting 
the trials of persona charged with capital crimes. The perplexities he 
meets with, and the intricacies he has to unravel," in the course of this 
service, are such as arise, partly out of the simplicity of character preva- 
lent among certain classes of the inhalj^tants, and parJtly out of their 
peculiar habits of depravity; and may be judged of ’ooni'the follctwing 
extract, which is taken from one pf the m8st able, intelligent, and 
.interesting expositions that has appeared on this^subjecj;. ,^It is the 
. XT n report of Mr. (now Sir*H&ry) Strachey, on 

Appendix No. 11. completion ‘of the^nd Sessions of.l802, 

for the several districts in the CalcoAtaOircuit^ On this occasion, the 
number of persons tried, are stated to have been about‘1,000, and the^ 
number convicted 446. . A great portion of, the chalrges, appears to 
have been decoity or gangjrobbery ; to the trials for which crime, the 
following observations more particularly apply, than to any other. 

In the course of trials, the guilty very often, according to 
best of my observation, escape conviction. - Sometimes an atrociouP 
'^robbery or murder is sworn to, an^’ in all appearance olearly| 
established, by the evidence on the part o^ the prosecution ; but 
when we come to the defence^ anjiUH is setjap, and though we are 
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inclined to disbelieve it^ if two or three witnesses swear consistently 
to such hlibif and elude every attempt to catch them in prevari* 
cation or contradiction^ we are thrown into doubt^ and the prisoners 
escape. ^ 

Very frequently the witnesses on the part of|ibhe prosecution^ 
swear to facts, jn themaejves utterly ij;icredible, for the purpose of 
fully convicting the accused; when if«they had simply stated what 
‘Hhey saW* arfd knew, their testimony would have been sufficient. 
‘‘ They frequently, under an idea that the proof may be thought 
defective, by those who judge according to the regulations, and that 
the accused will escape, "wreak their vengeance upon the witnesses 
who appear against* them, and exaggerated the facts itf such a manner, 
tharajieir credit is utterly destroyed. \ 

WiJS^esses have generally, each a long story to tell; they are 
^ seldom xew in number, and often diffei; widely in character, castes, 
habits and education. Thrice over, viz., tothejlaroghb, the Magistrate, 
and tbe Court of Circuit, they relate tediously, and minqtely, but not 
ac(yirately,’'a variety of things done and said. Numerous variations 
and contradictiohs occur, and are regarded with cautious jealousy, 
though in reality they •seldom furnish a reasonable presumption of 
falsehood. • ^ * 

But who shall distinguish between ^ mistake and imposture? 
What Judge can distinguish the exact truth, among the numerous 
inconsistencies of the natives he examines ? How often do those 
incoDsistenoies proceed from causes, very different from those aua- 
pected by us ? How often from simplicity, fear, embarrassment in 
“ the witness ; haw oftei]^, from our own ignorance and impatience. 

^ We cannot wonder that the natives are 'aware of our suspicious 

^^aud incredulous tempers. They see how difficult it is to persuade 
" us to believe, a true story ; and accordingly endeavour to suit our 
With a false one. ^ 

'' I* have, no doubt, that previously to their examination as 
** witnesses, they freljuently compare notes together, and consuls upon 
the best meftia of making their story appear probable to the gentle- 
man, whose wisdom it cannot be expected should be satisfied with 
an artless tale ; whose sagacity is so apt to imagine snares of decep- 
ti’on, in the most perfect candour and simplicity. • 

. ‘'We cannot but observe, that a story, long before it reaches us, 
often acquirtig^the Stronger features of artifice and fabrication. 
Thire is almbst always something kept back, as unfit for us to hear; 
“lest we •should form An opinion, unfavourable to the voracity of the 
“ witness.^ Ij;#is*nft)st painful to i;i0flect how very often witnesses are 
“afraid to speak fhe'truth, in oun cntcherries. 

“•We cannot study the "genius of the people, in its own sphere of 
‘!L'jfction. We tnow little of iiheic domestic life, their knowledge, 
y conversation^ amusements ; their trades, castes, or*|iny of those na- 
“tional and in'dividuab characteristics, which are essential to a 
“ complete knowledge of them. Every day affords us examples of 
“ something^ew atid surprising; and we have no principle to guide 
“ u,s in the investigation of facts, except an extreme diffidence of our 
.‘^opinion; a oonsciousness of inability to judge of what is probable 
or improbable. ^ \ 

“ Sometimes we i^e tbe most unfair means taken by informers 
aoid thief takers, to detect and apprehend the accused, We find con- 
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^'fessions extorted and witnesses suborned; at the same^ time, we 
think the accused guilty ; and the prosecution fails, merely because 
the ynfair play used against them, leads us to suspect more. 

When we recollect the extreme uncertainty tq us, of every fact 
“ which depend^ on the credit of the natives, to support it, who 
can wonder, that a very slight circumstai^ce, should turn the scale in 
^^the prisoner's favour, and that, while we think innocence possible, 
we hesitate to condemn to death or transportation ? ^ * * “* * • 

I do not speak of these things, with any vieir of proposing a 
“remedy. If the mind is not convinced of guilty an acquittal must 
“ follow ; and we have nothing left to do, buli to lament that a robbery, 
“ or a murder, 'jbeok place, and that justice has failed to overta^ the 
“ offenders. ^ J 

“ I have no new rules to propose, for the conduct of tria^ in the 
“ Criminal Courts, or for admijiting or believing evidences I am inclined 
to think, no nevf rule^ of evidence can serve any purpose ; but to 
“ embarrass Courts find create new obstacles to the conviction of 
“ the guilfy. ^ » j.- 

“ The evil I complain of is extensive, •and, 1 fear, irreparable. 
“ The difficulty we Experience, in discerning truth and falsehood, 
“among the natives, may*be ascribed, ^ think, chiefly to our want of 
“ connexion and intercourse with thom ; to the peculiarity of their 
“ manners and habits ; their excessive ignorance of our characters ; 
“ and our almost equal ignorance, ©f theirs.^^ 

A Eeport from the Circuit Judge of the Patna divisioir, made about 

Tihe sam? time, contains the f<^ ilowing remarks : — “ Few of the murders, 
and only one of the robberies charged, really occurred ; the rest are 
“ merely'fictitious crimes; brought forward to harrass an opposiifg liti- 
“ gant,' or revenge a gilarrel. The Criminal Court is the weapon of 
“ revenge to which the natives of this province, resort on all occasions. ' 
“Men of the fir4|t r^k in society, feel no compunction, at mutti^AHy' 
accusing each other of the most heinous offences, and supporting 
“ the prosecution with the most barefaced perjuries ; nor does the 
detection of their falsehood create a blush.” ^ 

The number of persons trie^ on the Circuit, at the conclusion of 
which the former of these reports was made, is stated to have been 
about 1,000, and tjie number of persons convicted" and punished 446. 
The Circuit comprehended the districts of Midnapore, Jessore, Nuddea, 
Hooghley, Burdwan, and the twenty-foqjp pergunnah^ In the same 
year the Moorshedabad Circuit, comprehending the five judicial statins 
of Bhauglepore, Purneah, DinageporeK>Ru6gpoife and Eajeshaiye, pre- 
sents 477 Criminal charges, and 1,274 persons tri^d.^ y^at,aPatna 
presents 78 charges and 2^03 persons tided. That of l3acca containing 
six districts, presents 173 charges, and 667* persoi^ tried. So that in 
the six months to which these reperts» refer, ^he whole number* c& 
charges tried in thh four Circuit divisions, comprehending, the provin- 
ces of Bengal, Ba^ar, and Orissa, amounted to },728, and the persons 
tried to 2,490. The subsequent six months present the following 
numbers : On the Circuit of Calcutta, 335 charges, 1,1'82 pe^spns tried : 
Moorshedabad, 446 charges, 1,096 persons tried : Patna, 14*6 charges^ 
387 persons tried: Dacca, 166 charges, 612 persons tried : in -all, 1,092 
charges, and 3177 persons tried.~The nn^pTber in "the whole_year 1,802 
being 2,820 charges, and 5,667 persons tried.-^-In the five following 
years, the business of the Criminal Courts in some degree increased', 
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the number of persons tried being in 1803, 5,866 ; in 1804, 5,610; in' 
i805, 6,196; in 1806, 5,798 ; and in 1807, 5,713 ; the average of the 
five years being 5,831. ^ 

On a supposition of the business of the above year 1802, being 
equally divided between the Judges of the four Courts of Circuit, for 
any .of the half-yearly gaol deliveries, each Judge would, on the above 
average, have more than 700 persons to try, and he might despatch the 
business, at tfie rate of somewhat more than four trials per diem, if the 
whole six mouth^^ were employed on the Circuit with little time allow- 
ed for travelling front station to station. But in the foregoing instance, 
the Calcutta division presents the unequal numbers of 335 charges, and 
1,182 prisoners, augmenting the business of the Judge in a degree, 
wbicm^n the average, must have required him to try more than seven 
personS^n a day, one day with another, in order to get through his 
Circuit lU the<‘time allotted, before the commencement of the Circuit 
following. , 

It may servo tq explain the practicability of a Judge getting 
through this shaie of business, to observe, that on certain trials, and 
more particularly 1n casfca of decoity or gang robbery, the same evi- 
dence may serve to convict ; or acquit all the persons, of whom there 
may be many concerned, in the same offence ; and that the fate 
of more than one person is thus determined by the same process, 
and at the same time. But even on this ground, though the remark 
be applied in every case, and the business be thereby considerably 
reduced, enough will remain, in addition to what has besides been re- 
marked, to evince the unremitting attention that is required in a Ju'age 
of Circuit for the perform,ance of the duties of his office, and the acquire- 
ments' which an European civil servant must possess, to qualify him 
for the same. ’ ‘ , 

The uncertainty of the evidence arising from the depravity of the 

S le, kmong whom perjury is reckoned a light offeree, and attended 
leas obloquy than the most trifling violations of caste, renders the 
duty of the Judges’ on criminal trials, particularly arduous. The selec- 
tions for this Important office are probably made, from among the most 
able an experienced of the civil servants, who have served long enough 
to be acquainted with the language and habits of the people. Of the 
integrity of the persdns thus employed, there can be no reason to enter- 
tain any doubt; and when it is recollected that they have the assistance 
of natives learjq^d in the laws, and experienced in the manners of the 
peoj[)le, who ""attend them officially on the Circuit, it may perhaps be 
fair to assume, that the Crimi,nal laws are as well administered, as 
could have b<?‘en^e3?pected when, the new system of Government was 
introduced. ' 

With respect tothi0 delay experienced, in bringing persons charged 
'"Uh crimes to trial, a/Hhougb-it is probably not so great as when for- 
merly it was the subject of objection to the then existing system, it 
appears stilf to occur in a degree productive of evil, and which it 
should be an obi^ct with the Government, to remove. 

'The goal delivery is made once in six mouths ; and though this 
n^ay appear sufficiently frequent in a well regulated community, as in 
^tS^reat Britain, commitment of offenders for the purpose of investi- 
gating the charges against^ them, at a future period, is productive of 
iuoonvenieiice to the natives, £nd of expense to the Government in India, 
from the necessity it imposes of sammoiiiDg the witnesses, and main- 
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taming tbem^ T^hile in attendance a second time. But th© greatest 
dejection noticed bj some of the Judges of Circuit to this delay, is the 
advantage it gives for conspiracy, either to involve the innocent, or to 
shelter the guilty, by artifices, in the practice of which, some of the 
depraved classes of the natives, fnore especially in the districts round 
Calcutta, have acquired a proficiency, that tSreatehs toH;urn the adminis- 
tration of justice into a scourge to the rest of the inhabitants. 

But the Committee have to notice t^e delay in tl^ administr^tio!L| 
of criminal justice in some of the districts, arising frdtn anQth£UCUOaaee,| 
which is of more pernicious’' tendency thai^ that experienced by those* 
committed for trial; inasmuch as it affects thone against whom no 
evidence hfts yet been taken, apd may therefore involve, the innocjmt as 
well as the guilty. . The delay here alluded to, is that wMoh fi’e^ently 
occurs at the office q|F the Magistrate, where, from press of ousinessu 
or other causes, nvontha aref represented to elapse, beftre the person 
apprehended can be brcfught to a hearing; during which time, he is 
lodged ii>a cf’owded prisbu, where, not uwfrequeftitly, death overtakes 
the prisoner before the cause of* his apprehension caE be enquired into. 
The stations to which these observations particularly apply, are Dacca, 
Burdwan, Jessore, HooghJy, Nuddeft, the twenty- foqr Pergunnahs, or 
Calcutta; and the evil seems ^o arise„frt)m the European civil servant 
presiding at those station^, having more business on his hands, than 
it is possible for one person to transact. If as Judge, he is impressed 
with the necessity of making an exertion for the reductiop of the civil 
UMitj'OTi his file, the business of the Magistrate's office, is in danger 
of falling in arrear ; and if ho employs himself sufficiently in the 
latter, to prevent the detention of witnesses on criminal charges con- 
tinually comijig befoi^e* him, and to commit or discharge* the persons 
accused, the file of civil causes must of course increase. Expedients 
have been resorjpd ^o, for the purpose of relieving the Judgi^bw 
enlarging the limits of causes referable from him, to his^ register, S»ncl 
to the .native Commissioners, and by limiting the term for appeal to hi^ 
decision. Something however is yet wanting, to com}:^et9e that sysjem 
of speedy justice, both civil andT criminal, which Lord Cornwallis was 
so desirous of introducing ; but which has not j^et attained to that 
degree of excellence, of which it may still be hop6d it is susceptible; 

The Police. 

The establishment of an efficient Police, though atj object* of the * 
first importance, appears to be a part of tne new inteiifa} a'l’i'angem Ats, 
in which the endeavours of the Supreme’ Go vSrnment have been the 
least successful. The difficulty of.tho undertaking, *pi\filifee^s partly 
from the nature of the country, intersected by river^, iTnd abounding in 
woods and wastes, which afford a ready ffioans escape to robbers; 
but more perhaps, from the depravity oficertaiif classes of the natirds^» 
who do not wait^'till driven by want to commit oiitrageg, but follow ! 
robbery as a profession, descending from fatjjier to ^n. These are 
the deceits, or gang-robbers, who, thpngh occasionally appearing in 
most parts of the country, are stated^ to infest in d peculmr degree, 
the lower or Bengal provinces. , 

The Committee of Circuit, as long ago as tbe^year 17 72, •described 
the decoits of Bengal to be, ^‘not like rojpbters in England,^! ndivi duals 
fi^iYen to such courses by sudden want ; they sire robbers by profes- 
Sion, and even^by birth ; they are formed into regular communitiesj • 
and their families subi^st ty the spoils which they bring home to 
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"'thorn/' This description of tho deceits was given, to account for some 
‘measures of unusual severity, which it was at that time proposed 
resort to, for the purpose of suppressing the offence in question, but 
which, if ever pot in force, do not appear to have proved effectual; on 
the contrary, the depredations committed by deceits on the property, 
and the cruel ties*- practised *by them on tbe persons of the inhabitants, 
have been, thq subjects of much complamt down to the present time, 
and "appears of,,^ate years, to have increased in those provinces to a 
considerable extent. One of the causes to which this may be ascribed, 
Ss tho difficulty whieh has-been experienced in obtaining the specific 
evidence which the„practice of the Courts of Circuit requires to con- 
vict '^^he olleuders, and to the facility wjth which they in consequence 
escapbj punishment and recommence thei^f depredations. On this point, 
,,tho Coihaiiittce are induced to quote the following^ passage from a report 
made to the \'j}overnrriout by the Magistrate of Dacca, Jellalporo, in 
1802: — “Decoits glory in the droad their namjs inspire, they therefore 
"" take no pains to coiifeeal their names; they become fromthet'e reasons, 
""publicly notorious; thpir names and characters are familiar to all 
"" th(i inhabitants, oven t,o those who have never seen them. Witnesses 
"" against men of this description, •* risk their, lives, if they speak to any 
""specific charge; if they oni'y, describe them as notorious, in general 
"" terms, notice is not taken of it; because mere public notoriety, witjbjoufc 
"" a^spccdic charge, is upt deemed legally sufficient to convict them; and, 

"" in the opinion of the prisoner, it is rather an addition to his reputa- 
"" tion. Those who volunteer to apprehend them, equally ^ 

"" lives. Professional goyendas (or informers) are not, in the same pre- 
"" dicament; their spies watch the motions of f^he decoits, and they avail 
"" themselveS of this information to raise contributions, by making 
"" arrangements with the sirdars (or leaders) as tho price of their silence. 

Tjie diificulty of convicting tlieso sirdars, is in pjpportion to their 
"^ifotoyiety ; the greater their reputation for rolitery and murder, the 
more difficult it is to get witnesses to come forward against, them. 

"" There are ki my jail, many sirdars of this description, whose release 
"" from confinement would bo dangerous to the society at large, and 
*" certain death to those who had any share in apprehending them. If 
^"•public notoriety (stich as 1 describe) was deemed sufficient to subject 
"" them to transportation for life, 1 think it would-be of the utmost 
"" bonofit to tlm community, as the object of their ambition (an extended 
"" iibtorious Hiaiifa) would, wAh propriety, be made the cause of their 
"" punisliinent; I think^it would^^cou tribute much to check the evil:^^ 

"" No ]\J^/igih’tmte who is afct<}n^ive to his duty, can be long without 
"" knowing the fihaTacters of not^irious sirdars. In the very course of 
"" business, he mustjbecomft familiar with their names; and although 
ho has it not in his ^lowcr U) substantiate legal and specific charges 
“ against them, fer the reasons above assigned, he feels it his duty to 
"" apprehendf them ; buc is unable to convict them, ‘for want of that 
"" direct proof which tne atrocity of the prisoner’s character prevents 
"" Ills obta^ng.” 

« But jdthoHgh tho necessity of specific proof against these harden- 
^ciLjuffanders, x^ay have been one of the occasions of the outrages 
which they^ perpetrafe in the^exercise of their depredations; there are 
otliers, which*are eqivilly deserving of notice. 

./ • A comparison of the abundant means afforded by the former 
^establishments, with tho scanty provision made by the present system. 
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for suppressing gang robbery, may farther account for its recent pre-|| 
‘valence in the Bengal districts. • 

Besides, the usual estabiiahments of guards and village watchmen, 
maintained for the express purpose of Police, the zemindar had, under 
the former system, the aid of Jiiajaeinindary servants, who were at all 
times, liable to be called fortii for the pre^rvation oithe public peace, 
and the apprehension of the disturbers of it. The officers employed in 
the collection of the sayer or impost duties, before^the abolition *(5f 
them, and stationed at the guxiges, or commercial, cbpots of grain, in 
the bazars or markets, and at the hatits oi^ fairs^ possessed authority 
and officiated for the preservation of peace, and t]ie protection of the 
inhabitants and* frequenters of those places. To convoy an i^a of? 
the means possessed by a primiipal land-holder for the pifrposes^bove- 
montioned, it may be sufficient to notice the case of the zemindar o^^ 
Burdwan : This zqmindary,^n a rough estimate, may l3e taken at 73 
miles long, and 45 broad, comprehending about S,280 square miles ; 
nearly tlm w4iole of which was in the Idghest* state of .cultivation, 
and well stocked with inhabitants. His Police ^establisbmenfe,’^a3 
described in a letteii from the Magistrate o^ the 12th October 1788, 
consisted of tij^niiiiLdars .acting as* Chiefs of Police divisions, and 
guardians of the peace ; under whop* orders were* stationed in the 
different villages, for the protection of the inhabitants, and to convey 
inrorraatioii to the tannahdars, about 2,400 pyhes or armed constables. 
But exclusive of these guards, wlio were for the express purpose of 
i B i fi A io ey the principal dependance for the protection of the people proba- 
bly rested on the zeraindary pykes ; for these, are stated by the Magis- 
trate to. have been in number no less than ^lineteeh thousands who 
were at all times, liabkj.to bo called out in aid of the Polit5e. 

The whole of this last-mentioned numerous class of pykes, are ? 
understood to have been disbanded, in compliance with thejjew 
Police regulations; ^nd their lands, allowed them in lieu qf pay,, 
resumed. The amount of revenue brought to the accouht of Govern- 
ment on this head, being trifling for their extent, it is probable that 
the greatest part of the numbeT* of pykes retain them, under con- 
nivance from the zemindar ; but however this may bo, the services of 
the pykes are lost to the Police, while such of tlxDse persons as were 
really disbanded, are supposed to have had recourse to thieving for a 
livelihood. With respect to the darogahs, or head I^olice officers, who • 
have taken place of the tannahdars under the new system, it is obsei^redj* 
of them, that they are Jipt legs corrup^thau theAanuahdars their prede-} 
Cff.§l8pr9, and that themseives and the ruiorior officers actlngyinder them, 

the zemindary servants employed before tltem. ^.J'he darogah placed in 
a division of the country comprehending four liiindred square mile^fs.. 
with fifteen or twenty armed men, found to be ijicom^tent to the 
protection of the inhabitants. The village watchmep, and such a£| 
remain undismissed of the zemindary servants^ are, by the public regula4 
tions, required to co-operate with the darogah ; but ft provision of thial 
nature, without the means of prompt enforcement, has not been attended 
with the desired effect ; the influence of the zemindar as it existed in 
former times, being wanting to bring for^* these *aids into, active .ew*“ 
liw i while the darogahs who arc represented a% insulated Individuals, 
are in their respective divisions, viewed with fear by some, with jealousy • 
by others, and neglected by most of the inhabitants, possess not that 
[VOL. I.] * • min. 
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personal consideration in the public mind, so necessary to aid thexo^ in 
the efficient performance of their duty. 

If the foregoing comparison be just, it must appear that the f®rmer 
establishments^ were more ample and better constituted for the purposes 
of Police, than those whichhave since been introduced, had their services 
been actively put*^ forth and^roperly directed ; but the enquiries made 
by Lord Qorn^wallis, induced him to believe, that the zemindars had 
ihfsa'pplied the authority confided to them, as oflScers of Police; and 
that the union of vjhe functions of revenue and Police in the same person, 
was a radical error, from which the evils prevailing in the latter depart- 
ment, had in a great;, measure sprung. His lordship accordingly pro- 
ceed^ in the manner detailed in a former part of this feport, to change 
the swem which existed, and to introduce a Police entrusted under the 
,Europe^j Magi strates, to n ati ve officers, named da^ogahs, selected for the 
purpose, and maintained on fixed salaries. Tvie defectiveness of this system 
of Police, is explicitly acknowledged in the preamble to Hegulatiou XII, 
of the year .1807, whioh states ^Hhat the Police establishments main- 
tUined by Government in several districts of Bengal, Bahar and 
Orissa, had been found insufficient for the purposes of their appoint- 
ment.^^ Amendments had beforoHiis period, been made to the Police 
rules ; and additional means dcYised for the suppression of crimes, by 
rendering the punishment of them more ex6mplary and severe. Public 
outrages nevertheless increased, more especially in the Bengal provinces : 
and the Government at length, deemed it expedient to introduce the 
above regulation ; for the purpose of granting to the zem l - nw r^y^ 
Tahsildars, farmers of land, and any other principal inhabitants who 
might be deemed qualified for the trust, authority to act as aum^ena 
or Commissioners pi Ppjice. 

The Aumeens of Police are, under this regulation, appointed by a 
supnudy or Commission from the Magistrate, with t}ie approbation of 
the* GQvernor-General in Council. Their authority is concurrent with 
that of the Police darogah, for the suppression of crimes, and the appre- 
hension of public ollenders; and for these purposes, the rules for the 
conduct of both are the same ; blit the Aumeons are restricted 
from taking any cognizance of those petty offences and disputes, 
ivhich the latter is ‘allowed to enquire into and adjust. The Aumeen 
is required to deliver over his prisoners to the darogah of the district 
or division in v;hicb he resides; instead of sending them, as the 
darbgali does*, ^iVect to the Magistrate. 

Thus it appears the Government have found it necessary to recur 
to the practice, *^^which, in 1792, wp-s so much disapproved ; namely, of 
combining, in ai?y (fiase, the functions of revenue and Police; and have 
again called forth thp exercise of those powers, which the land-holders 
nJlt've Collectors of revenue, and other respectable inhabitants 
possess, for Uie protection of the people, and the appi^ebeiisiou of public 
offenders. “ 

Of the propriety of this principle no doubt can be entertained ; 
tho most jntelligtent reports of the judicial servants, for some years 
previously, having represented the agency of the land-holders, as essential 
to a salutary i»^'^rovement in the Police, though there is reason to regret, 
that the situation of things ^as so much changed since the zemindars 
were deprived* of the authority thus restored to them, as to have afforded 
lass promise of success from the measure, than might have been other- 
wise expected. The dismemberment of^the principal zemindaries, by 
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the sale of land, to realize arrears of revenue, and the separation of 
fafooks, or small estates (noticed in a former part of this report) have* 
reduced the efficient influence of the land-holders, wlio, for the greater 
part, approach nearer now, than they did formerly, to# the condition of 
mere cultivators. The d.ifimis3ioii ol tlie, 2 emiudary pykes, and of the 
establishment formerly maintained for the collection of*the sayer duties, 
have contributed to the same end. It may therefore appear, doubtful, 
whether it would now be practicable in Bengal, to restye the efficienc/ 
of the old system of Police, were it even in the yieif of the Govern- 
ment, to attempt it ; or whether, if restored, it •would answer any 
useful purpose, clogged with the numerous and co(pplicated rules and 
restrictions under which the ^zemindar would now be requirgd to 
officiate. It indeed appears, that the regulation already refery^d to, 
as enacted in the year 1807, has since been rescinded, as f^r as it« 
related to the appoiytment of •Aumeens of Police, by Regulation VI of 
ISJjQl- That the state of ithe Police, in the lower provinces, in regard 
to decoity,.ha(> not experienced any amendment, •under the operation 
of the first-mentioned regulation ; appears f^-om the following pas- 
sage of a letter, addressed by the Governor-peneral to the Court of 
Directors, of a date so regent as the 29th May 1810^ describing the 
state of the Police, as it was in the Bengal districts, a little before 
that period. “ The ev idence lately adduced, exclusive of a multiplicity 
of other proofs, establishes, beyond a question, the Commission 
of robberies, murder, aud the most atrocious, deliberate cruelties | 
an aggregate of the most atrocious crimes : nor let? 
^^it bo supposed, that these offences were of rare^ \)ccurrence, or 
confined to particular ^districts ; they werS committed with, few 
^‘exceptions, and with .^ight modifications of atrocity, irf every part 
of Bengal.^' 

The letter from which this extract is taken, was written to ^usiif 
certain measures, wlii?h it had been judged necessary to resort to, for 
the purpose of restraining and preventing these evi4s, an& wh\ch had 
been arraigned by Mr. Ernst, one of the Magistrates, as^objectionabje, 
and as being calculated to introBuce greater mischiefs among the 
people, than the evil which it was to remove. The despatches which 
have more recently been received relative to this discussion, appear of 
considerable interest ; not so much on account of the subject to which 
they specially relate, which had been set at rest4)y the submission of 
the Magistrate, afterwards made Judge of Circuit, wb6,;h;lving apolo- 
gized for the warmth or disrespect of his expressions, was restored to 
his office, as from the information yrbich they affcE’d^reEjjecting the 
actual state of the Police in the provinces under* th^ Presidency of 
Bengal. * , . 

The information to which the Committee move particularly allud«* 

* is contained in a Report oi^ the s|ate of the 

Appendix No. 12. * Police, with suggestions for its Improvement, 

by the Secretary to the Government in the 
Judicial Department, entered on the Consultations of Gbvernrg^nt of the 
29th September 1809. This document, is particularly intended for the^ 
consideration of the authorities in this country : the writer observes, 
that were this report intended solely for consideration o| the local 
Government in India, it would be superfluous to enter into details, 
regarding the of the . Police, as unhappily, occasions have|! 

too frequently arisen, to arr^est their attention on this important^ ^ 
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''subject; but as the arrangements suggested, may possibly attract 
‘ " the attention of the Honourable the Court of Directors to whom ttese 
"evils may not be so familiar, a brief exposition of them nwst be 
" deemed a n^eesary introduction to any plan which may be suggested 
" for the general improvement of the Police.^^ 

In this Report, are detailed the cruelties suffered by the inhabi- 
tants in the districts for the most part *i’ouud the seat of Government, 
from deceits oi^« gang-robbers, and the total inefficiency of the Police, 
as it then stood, to suppress or restrain them; and it is endeavoured 
to justify the measures rf*ec 0 iitly introduced, and to propose others, 
with the view of removing the evils complained of. In illustration of 
the ^u’uelties commonly practised by tb© robbers, the'evidence on some 
I late bnals is 'given, and the general prevalence of those cruelties, is 
Jprovea'by a reference to the reports of the Circuit Judges, transmitted 
from different parts of the country. *'It is obstjj ved moreover, that 
though the evils in question " were in some instances to be ascribed 
" to the supineness *'of the^ Local Magistrates, they wdre much more 
"generally imputable, t,o the defects of the existing system. 

The Committee cjvnnot forbear expressing, their surprize, at the 
statement made in Mr. Secretary DowdeswalTs report, that the Govern- 
ment were not enabled to diseoyer in a shorter period than that alluded 
to, what is now unequivocally acknowledged on their proceedings, 
,'jiamely," that the existing system of Police had entirely failed in 
" its object./’ Though the letters from the Bengal Government to the 
Directors, down to April 1806, represent the Commission of 
particularly porjury, to bo increasing rather than the contrary, there ia 
nothing said to excite any particular apprehension for the security of 
person and property enjoyed by the natives under the British Govern- 
ment, or to create any doubt in regard to the new system of Police, 
haij.iiig secured to the natives the benefits which were intended for 
ihl3ra,,by'its introduction, ^ * 

It is therefope, with the greater concern that the Committee find, 
in the recent (Jespatch, so strong a manifestation of the great inade- 
quacy which has been experienced of the establishments introduced in 
1 / 93, for the protection of the people from public robbers, and the 
ascendancy acquired by decoits in the provinces surrounding the seat 
of Government. 

It is staged in vhe report in question, that " the principal cause 
" Why the '^rnTt^asuros hitheiTo adopted for the protection of the people 
" against robbery by^^opeir viojence, have been ineffectual, is, the very 
' defectivqj^f^yrthatiou which GoYernmeut, and the principal authorities 
' under Goverhrafent, possessed respecting the actual state of the 
Rolice.’ — Ihe (|ej^ct here noticed (says the writer of the report) 
*^'jiiay arise, either i£rom the ^tery imperfect information which the 
" local Magistrates themselves possess, respecting the state of the 
"Police, or from an^ill judged, but not an unm^ural solicitude, to 
,^ropj:^eJlt^the '^istricts in Your 

jiCommitt^ must here express their opinion of ffie dangerous tendency 
|of indulgence- in the disposition alluded to, of representing districts or 
(things to be a more favourable state, than they really are; as this 
may lead^ first, to a postpcipement of the communication of unpleasant 
oircumstaucGs ; to the suppression of information ; and, finally, to 
•the misrepresentation of facts. In the present instance, the Com- 
mittee have adverted to the information actually before the Govern- 
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and the Nizamufc Adawlufc, for some years prior to the date of the, 
rll]^ort above quoted; audit appears to them that the reports of the 
Circuit Judges^ made through the Nizamut Adawlut to the Governments^ 
at the conclusion of each’ session, evinced the prefaience of gang 
^ degree sufficient tj attract the notice of the: 
Government, but. to call forth®its endeavours to suppress it. 

Its endeavours, from 1801 down to the period in question, for. the 
improvement of tho Police, and for the suppression oi gang robbery, 
appear in the new regulation^, and iu modificationfi of those already in 
force. The general object of these enactments, •was to render the 
criminal law moi;e severe, and the officers of Police more vigilant; and, 
as has beon also Before stated, t© call in the aid of the lan^-holders and 
other principal inhabitants, fcft* the protection of the people r^^ainst 
deceits, and other depEedators. But notwithstanding tlj^se measures,^ 
the disorders which«they were intended to subdue, still increased ; and 
towards tho end of 1807, liad acquired such a degi’ee of strength, astc| 
oblige the<jov*erutnent to ‘resort to measurds, inucTi more foVcyble th^i' 
had hitherto been tried, for the ‘deliver an co of the cmuntry from this 
growing and intolerabio evil. • 

It does not therefore appear to have been, from any want of infor- 
mation in regard to the imperfect state * 0 ! the Police, that the Govern- 
ment was unable to prevent its becoming worse ; but rather, as your 
Committee should suppose, from tho difficulties which presented them- 
selves to tlie application of an efficacious remedy. • 

— Wcr measures above r 

Kegulation X, 180S, 28th 

Nov. ' • . . 

* , • • ment of a Sjaperin^ndent of Police, and*; 

^^for defining his jurisdiction and authority. The preamble of the 
regulation states, ^thj^ by concentrating information obtaimrtja 

from different parts of the country in a particular office 5 it the presi- 
“ dency„a successful plau of operations might be devfsed and executed, 

" when the efforts of the Local Pqlice Officers would be unavailing 
and that measures conducive to the discovery and seizure of the 
gangs of deceits, which still continued to infest many of the districts . 
“ in the Province gf Bengal, might especially be* promoted, by the 
appointment of a Superintendent of Police.^' A power was accord- 
ingly vested in this officer, to act in conc^t with* the zjllah and cify 
Magistrates, or independently of them, for the detectfoa and appro-1 
hension of persons charged with, or suspected of docqjty an J other* 
offences. His warrant or other process was, as he migl^; d^ermine, to 
be, executed, either by his own officers; or tjirough Ihose of the local 
authorities. The Government, moreover, upon tli» present occasibn^ 
deeming the urgency of the case to justffy tho "measure, resolved tffb* 
countenance the regular organization and official emplbyn^ent of public‘s 
iu^rpaers, for the purpose of discovering the haunts, and pointing out 
the persons of the most notorious of the deceits, or of any of their 
associates. Tho circumstance which led to this step, was the Hiccesstul 
co-operation which had been afforded by one of the Calcutta Magis-* 
trates, acting as Joint Magistrate with Magistrate of Nuddea, 
in freeing or endeavouring to free, that district from deceits. Mr. 
Blacquiere, who had resided in Bengal from his earnest years, possessed . 
a perfect knowledge of the language and the manners of the natives, 
had recommended himself |o fer to the Government by this service^ . 


•eferred to, are those which appear to have 
been commenced ii^ 1808, .with regulation^ 
the tenth of that year ; for tjie appoint-' 
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, that, alth'ough he was not a covenanted servant of the Company, it was. 
determined to vest him with the powers of Magistrate in such other 
districts, as, like Nuddea, had been overrun with deceits. The mode 
fin which Mr. ^lacquiero proceeded was, by the employment of 
tgoyendas, or spies and iu^rmers; some of whom, having themselves 
been principal robbers, it was understocAJ would be particularly expert 
•in detectfng others who were still acting in that capacity. To these, 
were added thcfjservices of gir^wars or Overseers, or Superintendents. 
JThe spies were to* point out the robbers, and the Overseers were to 
: apprehend them. ** * 

As the employment of these Agents, in the manner thus sanctioned, 
has given ri^e to much discussion between the Government and some 
of th5\ judicial officers, on the merit aifd success of this expedient, the 
* Committee tliink it may be proper to state the information on these 
pojnts, which the latest advices from the Bengal Presidency afford. 
The following account of the origin and employment of goyendas 
ic-takemfrom a Minute, reborded on the 24th Nov. 18l6, by one of the 
members of the'*^Government, who was an advocate for the measure, 
and desirous of shewkig that the employment of goyendas was ^ot 
new ill the Police of Bengal : * * 

Under no arrangement hitherto tried, has the efficiency of 

the Police, been independent of the agency of informers and spies. 
Pecuniary rewards for detecting and bringing to justice deceits and 
'' other offenders, were offered as early as 1772, when the serious 
attention of the Government was first drawn to the alarmiil^ ■pl'0V 
lence of the horrid offence of decoity. But without going further 
ba*ck tha.n the period when the regulations' of the Government began 
to assume generally the form, which they have sin.ee retained, the 
offer of a specific payable on 

^^r*Vhe conviction of the offender, was authorized^ in 1792, and continued 
to he payable in the same mode, until recently modified in pursuance 
of the arrangements, which we resolved to adopt two years ago, for 
^^‘the reform of the Police.^^ . 

** Under the encouragement of head money offered by the Regula- 
tions of 1792 above quoted, the profession of a goyenda first took its 
rise, and speedily spread itself over the country. The subsequent 
introduction of Police tannahs had no tendency to check the employ- 
'\ment, or cenfrol fheir proceedings. Every tannah soon had its set 
of goyendas flying for occupation, with the avowed countenance 
and support of^ the daro‘gah,«'who shared with them the head money 
for decotfs, ^coqvicted on evidence marshalled by them; and the 
specious offers of professed goyeudas occasionally induced incautious 
y Magistrates to entrust them with genen.l warrants and indefinite 
^^Commissions, for tfie apprdher^ion of criminals, in places particularly 
infested robbers, or sometimes, in consequcjtic^ of the preparation 
of a peculiarly heinous decoity. — That abuses have been practised by 
goyendas or iqformers, but still mor6 by girdware, or those entrusted 
with pCwer to apprehend, r's unquestionable. Seeking a livelihood 
‘ “ by the professipn in which they had engaged, but not always able to 
procure it, by tho slowi means gf the detection of crimes and proof 
of guilt, they have no dol.bt resorted but too often, to various modes 
of extortion; somtetimes, from persons of suspected character, and at 
other times, from the honest part of the community, under threats 
of accusation ; and have occasionally proceeded to prefer groundless 
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obsrgesj and evea to support them bj false evidenee ; apd iastaaces 
""^ ^ave aotoally oocurred, where there has been too muoh reasoa to* 
believe, that the goyenda himself devised the robbery, of which he 
** ooBvicted the unhappy wretches reduced by his arffs, to a participa- 
tioa ia the crime. 


There can be little doubt of the existAice of sptes, wherever the 
laws hold out rewards to informers ; and the increase of this olassjof 
people ia Bengal, is satisfactorily traced to the peounia^ reward oi£ered 
for every deceit, who might be convicted on inforiQatidii brought before 
the Magistrate. The b£^ practices used by ^oyendas, ^our Committee 
find noticed strongly in the answer to the interrogatories circulated in 
** 180X; but the abolition or rather the modifi- 

ltegal.u!^T\a if 1810. cation Of the head money, fot deooits, was 

. not effected until 1810. Tlyare must con-* 
seqnently have been a wide field for the goyendas to move in, from 
their first appearance (sfbeording to the foregoing Minute) in 1292, 
until the •period referred to in 181 Q^i, wlmre thd modification of 
reward, or head money, considerably narrowed the»ground on which 
they had been accustamed to practise their ataDcities. 

The proceedings of tlu) Courts of justice, and tfap reports of the 


Judges of Circuit, furnish a strgng confirmation of what has been stated 
with respect to the unprincipled practices of that description of people. 


and of the evils resulting from a .combination between them and the 
darogahs or head Police officers, for the purpose, as stated in the fore- 
-geiogjldiiimte, of sharing with them the head money for decoits.^* 
The employment of persor*? of the above descrjjltion, as instru- 
ments of Police, might appear to require exprauation, more especially 
as it has beei^ objected to, by some of the most experienced servants 
in the Judicial Department. In the correspondence last received fronn 
Btmgal, the reasoj^s are adduced, which dictated the expedi^cy^^ff 
employing those persons under the Police ; and they are a^ follow*; l*st/ 
the nec.essity which arose for the adoption of some ^rong measure, to 


check or suppress the outrages committed by deceits, whibh had long 
been prevalent ; and on a sudden, ffad acquired a most alarming height in 
those districts particularly, which were most adjacent to the seat of. 
Government. 2nd^The good state of the Police within the limits of th^ 
town of Calcutta, where goyendas had been enmloyed by the Magis- . 
trates, and particularly under the direction ^f Mr. Blacquiere. 3r(f, The 
benefit experienced in the district of Nnddea, from th4 4m^loymen<f of 
Mr. Blacquiere with goyendas, for the^iscovery^apd seizure of deceits, 
which suggested the employment for the same means, •mora^extensively.' 
4th, The rules under which goyendas were directed to be employed, 
which prohibited their receiving general warrants,, and restricted them 
to the employment of pointing out persons accused of crimes, to the • 
gird wars, or officefs, who attended to apprehend them. , 

The institutio^n of the new office of Superinj^endent of Police, and 
the extension of Mr. Blacqniere’s fonctions, with authority to employ 
goyendas, is represented to have been ^|»tended With harly success/ in 
the discovery and apprehension of many gangs of decoits, and the 
.seiisure of soiue of their most notorious sirdars, or ](paders ; one of them 
at the distance of ^500 miles from ^he page of the country which 
he fled to avoid detection. But the satisfaotien which this must 


have afforded the Government, underwent probably some abatement,' . 
on the discov^ which was giade, that some of goyendas thus . 
[Tol, 
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employed/ had, in concert with the girdwars, actually been commit-^ 
*iDg depredations on the peaceable inhabitants, of the same natttre 
as those practised by the deceits, whom they were emplOTdd to 
suppress. These persona were convicted before the Court of Uircuit ; 
and suffered the punishment due to their crimes. The Govern- 
ment admit, that there we^e probably more of these enormities com- 
Blitted by these instruments of PoHcO', than had come to light ; but 
they nevertheless deemed it expedient, that the smaller evil should be 
endured, rather ?haiv the agency of goyendas, in freeing the country of 
deceits, should be rolinquiihed. 

The Court of rDirectors, it may be presumed, will be anxious to 
learn the issue of these measures, undqr the great solicitude they must 
feel, for their proving ultimately successful in the object of their intro- 
^ duction. Whjat has appeared in the latest intelligence on this subject, 
afEorda assurance, that after about two years' experience of the efficacy 
of tlie new measures, decoity or gang robbery, had met with a check ; 
and had |?een reporte*d by some of the Circuit' Judges, to have happened 
less frequently in most, .and to have ceased in some, of the Bengal dis- 
tricts, where antecedently it had prevailed, in the greatest degree. It 
is earnestly to ^be hoped, that these assur*\nce3 may be confirmed by 
experience. ‘ , 

> Concluding Remarks. 

Although the view given, in the foregoing part of this report may 
show, that certain imperfections are still found in the system of inter- 
nal Government in the Bengal provinces; yet it can, in the opinion of 
your Committee,* admit ef no question, whether the dominion exercised 
by the Eaart India Company has, on the whole, been beneficial to 
ithe natives. If such a question were proposed, your Cbmmittee must 
-d^gidejly answer it, in the affirmative. The strength of the Govern- 
inent of .British India directed as it has been,^>hai^ had the effect of 
securing its subjects, as well from foreign depredation, as from internal 
commotion. , This is an advantage rarely experienced by the subjects 
of" Asiatic states; and, combined with a domestic administration more 
just in its principles, and exercised with far greater integrity and 
ability, than the native one that preceded it, may sufficiently account 
for the improvements that have taken place ; and which, in the Bengal 
provinces, where pc^e has been enjoyed for a period of time, perhaps 
havdly paraifeled in Oriental history, have manifested themselves in 
the ameliorated condition qf the great mass of the population ; although 
.certain class^s^may have been depressed, by the indispensable policy of 
a foreigft GfbveKmient. The nakufe and circumstances of our situation, 
pre.^cribe narrow limits tp4:ho prospects of the natives, in the political 
und military branchl%ofiihe public service : strictly speaking, hoWver, 
they were foreigpers who generally enjoyed the gifeat offices in those 
departments, ‘8ven under the Mogul Government •but to agriculture 
and commerce every^encourgements is afforded, under a system of laws, 
the, prominent object of which is, to protect the weak from oppresaion, 
and to sdcure.to every individual the fruits of his industry. 

The country, as may be expected, has, under these circumstances, 
exhibited in every ‘part improvement on a general view, advan- 
cing with' accelerated prograss in latter times. 

('For portion of Beport relating to Madras, see ^oL II J 
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Appjbndix, No. I. 

Minute of Mr, Shore, dated ISih June 1789; respectiTig the Permanent 

SettlemenLof the Lands in the Bengal Provinces, 

* • 

1. A period of f\l6iity-eighii years has now elapsed since the Ko. 1. 
Company* finft acquired la right to the i%venues of any cotisidera^^le * Mr. Shore's 
part of these provinces, and of fwenty-fonr years only since the trans- 

fer of the whole in perpetuity was rej^ularly made by the grant of the pectlng Per^ 
Dewanny* • ,^9 mansntSettle* 

2. When we consider the jiature and magnitude of this acquisition, ^ds 
the characters of the people placed under our dominion, their difference “ 

of language and dissimilarity of manners ; that we entered upon the 
administration of the Government, ignorant of its former constitution, 

^dt wkh little practical experience in Asiatic Finance : it will not be 
deemed suprising that we she aid have falleipinto eiTors, or if any 
should at this time require correction. « ' 

3. • The S|ogul dominion, in the best times and under the wisest 

princes, was a Government of discretion. The safety of the people, the 
SHcurity of their property, and the prosperty of the country, depen"3ed 
upon the personal character of the monaroL By this standard, his 
delegates regulated their own demeanor ; in proportion as Jie wfts wise, 
just, vigilant and humane, the proviucial viceroys discharged thdir 
respective kists with zeal and fidmity ; and as they possessed or want- 
ed the recited qualifications, the inferior Agents conducted themselves, - 
with more or less diligence and honesty ; a weak monarch and corrupt 
minister encouraged and produced every species of disorder, for there 
was no law paramount to the eovereign'a will ; few of thp ofiScers lof 
Government were liberidly pdid, and property '{{as left to accumulate 
from breach of trust, abus^ patronage, perverted justice^or unrestrain- 
ed c^pressiem. This descriptiDn, I conceive to be/anplifebblc to all 
Mahomedan Governments, where practice for ever in opposition to 
the theory of morals, and a few remarkable iustanees of distinguisfiel 
viltue or forbearance, are exceptions which deduct little fiom the 
qjSSiWHfcy of the /emark. ’ “^7 i 

4. l^Dg beforo our acquisition of the Dewanny, the vigour of tbe 
empiie had been irrecoverably weakexmd, and its constitutions, as Car 
as they can be traced m theordinahces andpractioe of rtsbest^rinces, 
had been violated. The Agents of titeCompazor^ wihen they obtained * 
the grant, h^ no other guide for their instractions 4;han the measures 
of a proriiflKnSil adoahiimiatcon wfaioh Jabd'Sepomied u independency of 
tiieainpire^ and badiCDg ceased to act according tli iti laws. 

{». If vre fttither consider tim focm c£ the British Oovemtuent m 
ladiai irhoahall^nd eb tUoeioQlaliedlor speedy 'i&trodnorioii of 
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Mr. Shore’s provemeni).' The members composing it are in a constant state of fluC; 
Minute of tuation, and the period, of their residence often expires before expert^ ' 
peoUng Per- acquired, or reduced to practice ; official forms necessarily 

manentSettie- occupy a largo portion of time, and the constant pressure of business 
ment of Lands leaves little leisure for steady and reflection, without which no know- 
in Bengal, ledge of the principles and detail of the revenues of this country can be 

obtained ; true information is also procured with difficulty, because it 
is too often deriv ed from mere practice, instead of being deduced from 
fixed principles. Every man who has long been employed in the 
management of the fevenuLs of Bengal, will, if candid, allow that his 
opinion on many important points has been often varied, and that the 
information of one year, has been rende^i'ed dubious by the experience, 
of another i stilJ in all cases decision is njcessary, and hence precedents 
formed on partial circumstances, and perhaps on erroneous premises, 
become established rules of conduct ; for a prudent man, when doubtful, 
will be happy to avail himself of the authority of example. The mul- 
tiplicatior of records, which ought to be a great advantage, is in fact an 
inconvenience of extensiv3 magnitude; 'for in them only the experience 
of others, can be traced ; and reference, requires much tinie and labour. 

6. It is ho'fever the duty of every one who is entrusted with a 
share in the administration in Bengal to contribute that portion of 
experience and ability which he possesses towards the improvement of 
the whole system, which, without such attempts, must decline ; and I 
now mean, agreeably to the promise which I made to the Board, to 
give my sentiments upon the revenues of this country, with a^ww to. 
practical couclucions. 'Che preceding reflections offer an apology for 
others which I cannot but claim for myself. Let us not take advan- 
tage of our own experience, to condemn the measures of those who 
wanted that experience to guide them. 

‘ ; 7." I enter upon the task with diffidence ; ^for although from the 
nature of my public employment in the service of the Company, I. may 
be supposed qualified for the performance of what I have undertaken, 

I am myself but too. sensible that much still remains to be learnt by 
me, and I can only regret that frequent returns of indisposition and 
• occupation without intermission, should render any apology for defects 
necessary, and requires this acknowledgment, lest my supposed expe- 
rience, derived from a long residence in India, should give sanction 
to, opinions, which Twish t(A see discussed as freely as I avow them. 
My remarks in3y frequently be desultory ; I hope they will not often 
be found inconclusive ; I meai^ them as preparatory to the formation 
of ^settlement for a term of. years, which is now under contemplation, 
in conformity to the orders received from Europe. 

* 8. If the argaments and observations contained in my Minute 
upon the rights and privileges of zemindars and talookdars, should 
tend to confirm the opinions already adopted and avowed by the Courh 
of Directors, that these descriptions of people are the proprietors of the 
soil, one material *point is gained. It is however bat one step towards 
the establishment of order; end what remains to be done relating to 
practice and ‘detail, requires a greater degree of minute knowledge and 
local information. ^ 

9. With respect to tK general assessment of Bengal, there are two 
opinions directly opposed to each other, and of the greatest impoiiianea 
to the prosperity of the country and interest of the company ; pnei that 
the assessment upon the whole is enormous imd greater than the ceuntry 
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ought to pay ; and azml^r^ that it is prodigioualy under-rated/ and may 
bS^ery largely increased. The first is maintained with great ability 
and financial knowledge by Mr. Francis, and the latter supported by 
Mr. James Grant with much ingenuity, and reasons decived from an 
attentive investigation of the records. 

10. With a view to assistcthe judgment*^ of others, and to show the 
grounds of my own, I shall tra*be the revenues of Bengal from t^ .first, 
recorded settlement of Turvumull during the reign of^kbar in 1582, 
to the assessment of Cossim Ally in 1763. Assui^ing^ the statements 
exhibited in Mr. Graut^s Analysis as the grouud of my observations, an 
abstract of the whole is annexed, (Appendix No. !«)— rln examining this 
abstract, and my observations , upon it, the following informations, 
which have often been repeated^ must be attended to. 

11. Tury Mull is supposed to have formed his settlement of Bengal 

called the Tumar hf collecting through the medium of the 

canongoes and other infetlor officers, nf ^ 

^the^ jypta . •whifih served ^s the basis of it? The constituent^parts of 
the assessment were called Tuk^em, and coinpreheixled nob only the 
quota of the greater territorial divisions, but of the villages, and as it 
is generally believed, of the individtial ryots ; to amd ambiguity, I 
shall invariably use the term of ^standard assessment whenever I speak 
of the Tumar Jumma as efetablished originally by Tury Mull, and 
subsequently augmented by the na 2 ^ms. 

12. With respect to the land and land-revenue, there are two 

material distinctions : £ifiak The lands of the country were anciently 
distinguished by the denominations of Khalsaani Jaghm; the former 
may be translated, Exchequer lands ^ the latter, which are appropriated 
for the maintenance of Munsubdars, or the officers of Government may 
be denoted assigned lands. The aggregate of the two, constitutes the 
whole of the lands, ^aymg revenue to the State. The dis- 

tinction with respect to the land-revenae, is that of assuZ,, or Original, 
understood to be the standard assessment in contradiction to Ah^ab or 
taxes subsequently imposed upon it. I suppose ^e ai.ticle of aa y^r . 
meaning duties and variable OQUecSipps, to be ifioldded, in one or both 
of these hea^s. 

13. Prom the^era of Tury Mull in 1582 to that of Jaffier Khan, 
an interval of 140 years, the increase added to the assessment of Bengal, 
amounted to Bs. 24,18,298 only. This sui^ includes a tax imposed by 
Jaffier Khan, stated at Bs. 2,58,857. The remainder wa^tliie result of 
investigations into the resources of tl^e lands. ' I speak here*of the 
increase effected by these means only^ the additioukl ienritoi^y from 
the annexation of new territories is of a distinct natilre^^ 

14. If we suppose the assessment of Tury Mull }o have been moder- 
ate in the first instance, the stated increase will not be deemed exorbit^* 
ant. Between the 1;wo periods of Tury Mull and Jaffier JChan, 

jkad been opened, and commerce in general had ^come more diffused.; 
specie, comparatively scarce in Akbar's jeign, was afferward?, pourbd 
into the country through new channels. On 
Sic in Of iflf. .the Contrary, we i^est, acknowledge and ap- 

plaud, thst politi(^ wisdom which |v:e^hed. 

Umito to exaction, and allowed the subjects of tha> State to enjoy the 
proW pflbheir owul industry and management. The observation 

is importanti ^d the more so us, being founded upon an admitted fact. 
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Hr. Bboro’s 15. Yet, moderate as this addition may appear, that part of it 
?unei780rea^ imposed by Jaffier Khan, and amounting to Rs. 14,81,136, was obttfih- 
peotiDg Per* ^7 measures of the greatest severity ; the zemindars, with few if any 
mftnentSettie- exceptions, werb dispossessed of all management in the collections, and 
meat of ^da own officers were employed to scrutinize the lands and their pro^ 

in enga . (Jaco, The severities inmcted upon renters in arrears, and upon the 
^ 2 V 3 mindaFs to compel them to a discdVery of their resources, were 
disgraceful tof humanity; and, as if personal indignities and 
tortures were hot sufficient, the grossest insults were offered to the 
religion of the people. ^Pits, filled with ordure and all impurities, 
were used as prisons for the zemindars, and these were dignified with 
the appellation of Bykout, the Hipdoo paradise.' Jaffier Khau is 
recorded to 'have employed none but Bengally Hindoos in the collec- 
tion of the revenues ; for this special reason, thf^t they were most easily 
compelled by punishment, to discover their malp?‘acticeo, and nothing 
was to be apprehended from their pusillanimity ; and he is said to 
]iave copipelled defaultipg'zemindars, with their wives and children, to 
turn Mahomedaas : Such whs the man whom Mahomedan annalists 
have praised for justice and wisdom I Suck were the acts of an 
administration, r , which, in the language of Mr. Grant, opened a new 
and illustrious era of finance". 

16. From the tenor of the measureb pursued by Jaffier Khan, it 
■would appear, eithe r that the country was then assessed to the utmost 
iamount it would bear, or that he and his agent were incapable of dis- 
Covering, latent resources ; ^r, finally, that he himself oonceated what 
jhe had ascertained, for his own private emolument. 

‘ 17. The two last suppositions I reject for the following reasons : 
The proved abilities of Jaffier Khan in finance procured, him theappoint- 
ment of Dewan ; and he knew that his reputation and continuance in 
, o2*.ce; depended upon the success of his exertions, which were directed 
with un(5on\moa skill, energy and perseverance, to a discovery of the 
resources of the Country, 

. 18. The tendency of his measures was calculated to eK(fiil£UWDor* 

[a na^enemie s : his administration began with an opposition to the son 
of the Emperor, and was prosecuted to a reformation in every Depart- 
’ment of the State.' He retrenched the emoluments of the most power- 
ful <jfficers, and diminished the influence by which they were procured ; 
in bis zeal and honbsty, he, relied for support against the insinuations 
of the disap^ioted ; the intrigues of the envions, and the aoousatious 
of all. Fraud and dUhon*e8tyx in any considerable degree, would have 
|{amisbed ciiargSs against him, which his enemies wonld have availed 
^ themselves of,' with irresistible success. 

19. A supposition has beeu assumed, that Jaffier Khan collected 
for himself, daring tlie long^ peciod of his management, as Dewan and 
Viceroy, tjie^ sum of 2,40,00,000 rupees, with a view to prove an excess 
in the r6vomi,jes of Bengal beyond the amount of his assessment, ^e 
premises are conjectural, and I am not bobnd to admit the oondusioHi 
The valnie^of fiih prqgOTty at his decease (Mr. Grant’s Analysis) as pub- 
licly state<^, anj^untad!^ fiupaefl^ : and although we should, 

without authority . esfanmte this mm as a moiety only of hie erMe, a 
large pqrtion of the an^nt might have been acquired from his Otm 
Jagfaire: nOr wilM deny, that sometUng may nave been axtorted 
from unauthorized resottrces. His parsiznony aud frngedity giye.^i^^ 
nance to the fivst part q! the conjeetu^e. 
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20. Neither do I admit the first supposition ; Mr. Shore’s 

am rather inclined to adopt a conclusion, that JafiSer 

the rigour of his proceedings, bad a regard to the future welfare and pecting Per- 
prosperity of the country; and that in appropriating a large proportion manentSefctle- 
of the produce, as far as he could discover it, he did not.eudeftvour to montofUnds 
undermine the sources pf. re-production. My . opinion of his proceed- enga.^ 
ings (the cruelty of which humanity must reprobate) is, that when he 
succeeded to the management of the country as Dewa^ great disoVder* 

'e.nd a total relaxation prevailed in all branches ^f finance ; and thaW 

unremitting severity ; and by the same means, to preclude the return^ 
of future disoi’deV and relaxation. 

21. Sujah Khan, the su(;cesssr to Jafiier, appears to have enter- 

tained an opinion, that the demands of his predecessor were not. 
burthensome to tlie^country, ®r that great improvements had resulted 
from his management; since, iu a very few years afterwards, he jmpose d 
a further, considerable increase upon it §f Rupees 1 9 J4,Q 957jB[is 
administration is not, however, recorded with that de^eafcatiyn which 
is indelibly affixed tc^ the name of Jaffier K^an. He employed tho 
zemindars, many of whoii\ he restored to the management of their 
lands. ^ • 

22. Tho impositions of *Aliverdi Khan were ill calculated to 
relieve the country from the effects of tho Mahratta invasion. They 
amounted to Rupees 22,25,554. The contributions of the zemindars, to 

• defray ^he expenses of the wars in which he was involved for ten suc- 
cessive years, seem to have suggested to him an idea ofiheir ability to 
pay the increase which hi^s necessities required! 

23. The augmentajiion of revenue, demanded by Cossim Ali, 
during the shoft period of his administration, commencing properly in 
November 1760, and terminating formally in July 1763, was dict^igd 
by an , apprehensi(Jh ot the precariousuess of his situation.* I,shalf 
hereafter enlarge more particularly upon his proceedings ;*and pbserve 
only in this place, that by new impositions, and resujnptions of thol 
supposed profits of the zemindars, fouzedars, and jaghiredars, fiejj 
attempted at once to collect an accumulated increase of Rs. 74,81,340.t 

24. The Abstract of these impositions, subsequent to the adminis- ’ 
tration of Jaffier Khan, is as follows : — 

By iSujah Khan, ... from 1722 to 1728... .t. 19,14,095 ^ 

By Aliverdi Khan, to f765 >2^26,554 * 

, Total in thirty-three y^ars ^ 44^^9,64^ 

By Cossim Ali, *1763 • ?4,^,340 

• 

- Total in forty-one years » 1,16,20,989 • 

• • .* * 

25. It is necessary to remark, that these impoats were founded 

upon principles uhknovrn to the Mogul constitution; And that the 
T pn wy ■JumBiay..oB..gtaBda«d. M s a e a mf uit, to which this increase was 
Buperadded in 1728, was rated at 1,42,45,561 Rs. Ik) this amount it 
had arisen, in a period of 146 years, from the sum of 1,06,93^52, the. 
settlement of Tnry Mull. We are not to forget that 14,35,693 Ra, 
the rerenues of new territories, constitute (Art of tbe difference. 

26. The sum of 1,16,20,989, with an addition of 2v65,857, the 
amount of a tax levied by Jaffier !^an, in 1722,-fomiB the total of the - 
increase, effected by the BciJ)BMKax.abwal, or yiceroval imposts, con- 

[Voi. I.] * ^ . -“-7^ 
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Mr. Shore’s sistin^ of' twelve principal articles, according to the specification in the 
Minute of' Abstract (Appendix, No. 1). ' 

Jnnei789^es- 27. In accounting for so large an augmentation in the ’public 
manentSettle- demands for.rdvenue, from the year 1722, it will scarce be deemed 
mont of Lauda Sufficient to say, that Bengal, in Jaffier Khan^s time, was much under- 
ju Bengal. rated, and the assertion requires to be aiiithoritatively supported. The 
cpld. unrelenting character of that nazim, the strictness of his- 
inquisitions, th^j severity with which they were prosecuted, and his 
acknowledged abilities, justify an opposite presumption. If, however, 
the contrary be maVntainiHl, his political moderation must at the same 
time be admitted. 


28. Bit it may be contended,^ that the improvement of the 
country in opulence, agriculture, and population, created new resources 
» during the fc^rty-orie years in which the subsequent augmentation took 
place. Admitting the premises, the extent of which should however 
be* determined, the conclusion is fair; but iihe imbecility of Seifraz 
J5^han wjio succeeded Sujah, the wars of Aliverdi, the ty?anny and 
inexperience of Suraje iid Dowlah,'the weakness, ignorance, and 
dissipation of Meer Jaffier, and the violence and extortions of Cossim 
Ali, tend rather to overturn than to support the premises, and at 
all events are entitled to weight, in opposition to arguments stated 
on other grounds. The administration of Sujah was moderate, firm 
and vigilant, and seems the only . part of the whole period, with an 
exception perhaps of the last years of Aliverdi Khan, in which the 
conduct of the Government was in any respect, calculated for the 
improvement ot.the country. 

**29. It is not only necessary to examine the amount of the- increase ; 
but we muse attentively consider tliD principle upoq which* it was 
demanded, and the mode in which it was imposed. This enquiry will 
.exhibit a deviation from established practice, ^uffinient to account for 
many evils pow prevailing in the collection of the revenues. 

3Q, The principles of Mogul taxation, as far as we can collect 
from the institutes of Timor and Ackbar, from the ordinations of the 
emperors, and the conduct of their delegates, however limited in 
ipractice, were calculated ta.give the Bovei:eiga.,a.up£opiOdioa of the 

Itipja^, As these were discovered, t£e tumar or standard assessment 

augmented; arid whatever the justice or policy of the principle 
might be, the practice in detail has this merit, that it was founded 
upon of real ^nd existing resources. 

3U I^' conformity to those principles, inferior papers were 
stationed throughout the country, to note and register all transactions 
relating to the soilc its rents and its produce, every augmentation of 
cultivation was required to '•be vecorded, as well as every diminution 
in its quantity. 

32. An .increase of revenue exacted from azeinindar under these 
circumstances, affected his profits, but made no alteration in the mtes 
upon thiS^ryots he paid a poiition of the rents arising from discoyeted 

‘improvements in his lands; bi ^t of the soB ^ere not 

by this demand^ an enhancement of t^ir. rates, ^e etness 

claimed .augmented tfie tiionar or standard assessment, which by the 
investigatiotia of Jaffier Khan was raised in the sum of Rs. 11,7^,279. 

33. But the abn^ahLJaJlfeahdarry or viceroyal imposts, which con- 
stitute the increase since 1728 had a contrary tendency ; for tbOy 


t 
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pfrWCffti? were in general levied upon the. standard 

isnxent in Certain proportions to its amount, and the zemindars wbol 
paid them were authorized to collect them from their ryots, in the| 
same proportions to their respective quotas of renti Thus the tax 
known by the denomination of serf sicca, raised the ralies of taxation 
and rent, nine rupees six annsy^ per cent. Where the proportions were 
not ascertained, the demand* was in fact discretional, and though 
moant in some cases to have a partial operation, was often exteiided 
by the inferior officers to situations where it wa/ unclaimed by 
Government. . » 

34. Jaffier. Khan was the author of this innovation ; the conse- 
quences of whidk he probably did not foresee, ^he tax imposed by 
him which established the precedent was trifling in its*amount, and 
apparently intended as a fee to the Khalsa officers. I have already^ 
shown the deg^’ee to which these impositions were afterwards carried. 

35. An enhancemimt in the rates of taxation may be defended 

on the guounfis of the extenaion of commerce and increase of specie 
between the time of Tury Mull and the administrafciqp of Jaffler KhaiT, 
although his conduct^ does not authorize the first conclusion which is 
supported by that of his successor Sujtih. But the- mode of ejecting it 
was unconstitutioual and liable to the greatest abuaos, as the event 
has proved. • * * 

36. I shall now endeavour to explain the circumstances which 
probably suggested to the nazims'the idea and practicability of this 
operation, which might otherwise appear less irregular than it really 


was. • 

37. . Long before the time of Jaffier Ei^han, impositions pnder 

various denominations,* {|.nd to a very considerable amount, ha d heg n 
I gyifld thfi ryots beyond the tumar or standard assessment. In 
many places, they had been consolidated into the assul, and a 
standard had boeff aSsumed, as the basis of succeeding impo^iticn! 
The zemindars and officers who levied these imposts ^ave, in their 
own practice, an example to the Government which knew and pro- 
bably connived at them ; and heifCo a n id ea was naturally entertained, 
ths>t the actual receipts from the country exceeded, in a very great j 
degree^ the demands of the State; since the latter ihad not been aug-1 
mented in any pibportiou to the successive impositions of interior 
management. • ^ 

38. This I conceive to have been lihe presumption ^pon whfch 

the nazims of the country acted when they.incroased the number and 
amount of their taxes ; they considered^ the impositions fe^ed upon the 
ryots as a fund of emolument eujoye^ by the zemindars and* inferior 
Agents, and determined that they were entitled to exact a proportion 
for themselves. ^ -t • .• 

39. Admittinfg their reasoning as to the fact, to have be^n well 
founded^ it ought to have suggested a different practice ,** 

^ have ascertained whether the ryots were capable of 

payiDjg without distress, the impositions o! the zemindars, and have 
abolished such as w;ere oppressive an& exorbitant; and when they, 
46t6mifmd to appropriate the produce of these, they ought either to 

confirmed by their authority, auch as^ey mehnt to continue, and 
jbohave demanded (the amount required or them lyider the s&me deno- 
miiiiiation, or where they adopted others, to have proclaimed them, 

Ihe onlj legjodljmpeats. By the^e means, the exactions on the ryots 
. [VoL. 1.3 t • • . 
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Mr. Shore’s would have been restraiued wifcbin due bounds ; but these considera- 
^'ition, either did not occur or had no weight. The nazims imposti'a 
p^tiiig Per- taxes upon the zemindars, who levied them in whole or ita part 
manentSettifi. Ifrom the ryotsj in addition to the excess, which they had previously 
mentof Lands collected ; thus, in attempting to gain by this mode an advance of 26 
in enga . tumar|,' upon a presumption that this or a larger 

apiount was already received by the Zemindars, the nazims, in fact, 
left it to their discretion to make new demands upon the ryots in the 
same degree, in^hddition to the excess already imposed. The detailed 
accounts of interioi’»^maiiagement established the truth of this explana- 
tion, and show that the operation in practice went beyond the real or 
supposed collections of the zemindars. 

40. Let us now attend to the object of the practice, which was to 
' deprive the zemindars of their profits, and acquire them for the State. 

It could only be to a certain degree, productive ; t-he zemmdars would 
consent to part with a portion of their emoluiftents, but seldom without 
attempting to gain what they had lost, by Hew impositions^ upon the' 
ryots. KxperieiHo shows this to be the case ; and from this source we 
are enabled to trace the- multiplication of the articles of demand at the 
present time, which bafflo the ability of almost any man to understand 
or simplify. ^ , 

41. 'rhe impositions of JaflSer Khan, Sujah and Aliverdi, amount 
to about 33 per cent, upon the tumar or standard assessment in 1658; 
and those ,of the zemindars, upon the ryots, probably at the same 
period, could not bo less than 50 per cent ; for, exclusive of what they 
were obliged to pay to the nazims, a fund was required for their 
subsistence and emoluments, which they of course exacted. 

42. The circumstances which I suppone to have; influenced the 
determination of the nazims in these impositions, place their conduct 
ic the^most favourable point of view which it admits; but I am far 
from allowing that they observed any due proportion between the 
amount of their demands, and that of the sums levied by the zemindars. 

I General information, or merely the supposition of existing profits, were, 
I believe, much oftener adopted, as the grounds of their impositions, 
than any accurate enquiry into them : a presumption derived from the 
■payment of one tai, was sufficient with them to authorize the demand 
for another. 1 he separate amount of each, was not very considerable ; 
apd an addition of 'five or ton lakhs to the general assessment of 
Bengal, wou’d’^'not appear burthensome. It was reserved for Meer 
Cossini to demand, ^n oite or, two years, an increase exceeding the 
augmentation of nearly the two preceding centuries. 

43. The leu If iva tors of the soil, whose labours constitute the real 
I wealth of the Stafe, do hot appear to have been considered in these 

I toangementvS ; it was suffiefent^hat they had paid the exactions of the 
zemindars, to render them perpetual; no calculation was made of 
the proportfon which the revels, levied from the ryots, bore to the 
produce of the lands; nor any rule pre- 
gictnortg, „ scribed for limiting that amount, and for 

'■ 'securing a certain portion of the produce of them. 

44. I am not possessed of sufficient information to enable me to 
determine, whether the id^ositions upon the zemindars by the nazims, 
apd their ihcreased exactions from the ryots, to the close of Aliverdi 
khan’s administration in 1755, were oppressive, or not. If a conjec- 
ture be formed from the collections since that period, I must suppose 
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them not to have been very burthensome^ and that the resonrces oi 

country were^ at that period^ adequate, to the measure of exaction | 
But liothing can be more evident^ than that the mode of imposition 
was fundamentally ruinons^ both to the ryots and ^epiindars ; and 
that the direct tendency of it was, to force the latter into extortions, 
and all into fraud, concealment, and distrels. * 

45. Cossim Ali extended the principle ; and attempted.to realize 
for the State; nearly all that the ryots paid. In the early part of his 
administration, he deputed his own Agents to asceytaifl every source of 
emolument enjoyed, or exaction practised, bytthe zemindars and officeri^ 
employed in the collections ; and at once demanded from the country 
in addition to thh impositions of bis predecessors, 74,81,340 rupees. 
He even endeavoured in some instances, to deprive the ryots of what 
was allotted for their subsistence and emolument. 

46. During a]l the fintfncial operations from 1722 to 1755, the 
tumar or standard assessment remained nearly the same. If the 
increase had afisen from actual discov6ries«of extended cultivatiou, it 
ought to have been proportionably aiigmenyed. ^Jlhe settlement of 
Bengal at the close of«Cossitn^s administration is thus stated by Mr. 
Grant ; — 

Rs. 

Tumar or standard assessment ... ... 1,41,16,116 


Abwab in eight articles to the death of Aliverdi 
in 1756, with the serf sicca of Cossim Ali ... 
Koffayet of Cossim in three articles, with Abwab 
Soubahdarry of Jajfier Khan in part * ... 
Towfeer of Mecr Cngsim, including increase in 
the Jagteer Nowarah of Dacca 


42;23,467 

t 

• 45,23,563 
31,62,358 


Total Imports. . . 1,19,09,38§ • 

Deduct established allowances and charges. . .» 4,01,276 

Net assessment of Bengal in 1763 ... 2^56,24,223 

47. That this amount was eter realized by Cossim Ali, or by any 
nazim, no proof has yet been exhibited; nor would the collection of it 
for one or two years establish the practicability of>fixing this sum, aa 
a permanent realisable revenue. A precedent derived from tyranny 
and extortion, can have no weight with those .who do not wish to 
imitate it; norxanBucRmeana beuproducliveior a coxtmiJbAce. The 
rapid increase of the assessment in forty-one years from 1722 tP 1763, 
and the mode in which this was effected, inmish a prior^jj^e strongest 
arguments against the propriety of it*;, and no otherveftitation of them 
ought to be admitted, than proof, that the circumstances of the country 
justified these impositions by the e:^ibition of actual, realizable and 
just funds, adequate to the amount of them, or by n^thentio records, 
€»vincing that the dmouut of the settlement thus enhanc6(> was actually 
eollected for a consecutive series of years. A fact of this nature might 
gain assent, where arguments failed to convince. The balance of unpaid:^ 
revenue at the end of the Bengal year 1168^ answering, to tBe periocll 
between April 1761 and 1762, is stated in the public acepunts atl 
Be. 79,74,065. . , / 

. 48. It may be proper in this place, to fuyiish a opiole detailed 
explanation of dossim Ali^s proceedings; and for this purpose, I shall 
selept the inslipojft.pf Deaftgepoor, because it has lately been appealed 
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Hr. Shore’s to^ in proof of tho capacity of that zemindary to yield a muoh larger^ 
Minute of ^ re ven ue, than its present assessment. " 

^ting^^Per- *^re two accounts in the Appendix of the settUmeiiti 

^neotSettie- collections and balances of Dlnagepoor for the Bengal year 1169| oom** 
montofiAiids mencing in April 1762. The first contains the stipulations of the 
m Bengal. farmer with Government ^^the second, the settlement which he made 
in the district, for the performance of these stipulations. 

* 50. The tirikuddar or farmer was Bamnaut Baddie ; he had been 
employed the jl^eceding year, in examining the hustal^od^or assets 
of Diuagepoor; Cossim Ali took advantage of the estimate of the 
resources which he, had exhibited, to urge him to enter into engage* 
ments for the revenues of that district;^ and he accepted the test. His 
refusal would have beeu an acknowledgment that his estimate was 
. fallacious. 

I 51. The basis of this settlement is composed of^a consolidated 
• and exaggerated amount of original revenue «.nd imposts, to which the 
following additional taxes «Kjd demands were that year, tjuperadded 
h'irst, nuzzemnahfjl, in cpntradiction to* the former imposts of nnzzerma 
mohurrarjf. If this ha/1 a reference to any reah^^upposed resources, it 
may mean the presents received from the under-tenants on concluding 
their engagements. — Second^ i^erf, or discount on Rupees, calculated 
at 9 rupees 6 annas per cent. Third, Gutcha or guire behemy, meaning 
the resumption of an allowance of land given up to the ryots, being a 
tenth of a begah ; and in addition to the above, the estimated receipts 
from casuar sources of revenue are stated at Rs. 21,337 ; and the sale 
of the zemindajrs effects is inserted, as an available fund for producing 
Rs. 48,450 more. 

52. The recapitulation of these demands is as follows 

Rs. 


Nuzzeranabal 

2,97,859 

Serf, or discount . ... 

2,53,680 

Kiitcba. balauiiy 

1,00,000 


6,51,539 

Estimated receipts .. Rs. 21,337) 

Sale of' zemindars effects 48,540 ) 

69,877 

Total Rupees of sorts 

7,21,416 


53. Gn^the other hand, the charges of collection were reduced 
from the former rat^ of 4,87,241 to the sum of 2,93,684 : Without 
following th/f account through its various additions and subtractiooe, 
1 shall state t][4e *net sum..^wh^h the former engaged to payUiS the 
rovjsnue of the current year, clear of all deductions, at Sa^Rs.,i6|44,733 ; 

this again, a pa^t of balance of the former year, deemw re- 
coverable, was a^ded, as well as the arrears of an article for the provi- 
sion of limb, making the total of his engagements Sa. Rs. 27,06,019. 

54. The nisxt account, No. 3, exhibited the settlement which be 
actually made ir the district, and which of course differs in the amount 
of alrnodi ev^y article from tne preceding statement. It is, however, 
proper to olhvye, that it neither inelndes the sale of the zemiu^S 
effects, nor the re^umpti^ of the land assigned to the ryots for thmr 
emolument, . which form part of the assets in the former engage- 
ments; still however, he discovered apparent funds, totihe Amount 
of Sa. Rupees 27,42,552. 
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55. After all hia skill and exertions^ the collections in Sa. 
es amounted only to 20,10^338^ learing a balance, according to 

the accotint No. 3, of 7,32,216; from this sum of 20,10,338, we are 
again to deduct the charges of collections, stated at Rupees 1,87,809, 
wnich reduces the net amount realized for doyernment to 18,22,526 
rupees only; the difference j^etween that* and the * sum which he 
engaged to pay is Rupees 8,88,493. In part of this balance. Rupees 
1,09,948 were discharged by money stated to have been borrowed’ for' 
that purpose. * ^ 

56. The farmer was called upon to make this balance good, or 
to explain the causes of it ; and he delivered in detailed accounts of 
his settlement, r&ceipts and balances ; which were examined with all 
the rigour suggested by the snapicions arising from his failure. 

57. His explanatjona are curious and important. He stated, that, 
the ryots actually refused toT admit the intended resumption of the 
land assigned for their eufolument and subsistence ; and although they 
oonsented'in the beginning of the year to*pay tlfe new impositions of 
Nuzzeranahal, he found the collection of it, wjjolly impracticable. He' 
exhibited also a list of^ryots who had been forced into desertions, with 
an account of their rent, amounting to the sum of rupeeij 2,33,746-14-15. 

58. If, in reply to the conjolusionSj, suggested by this statement of 
facts, it should be agreed that the accounts of the farmer were false 
and fabricated, and that he realized more than he paid ; I can only 
answer, that whatever weight may duo to arguments of this nature, 
upon general principles, the detail of the settlement is a su&cient refu- 
tation of them, until some pos’^ive proof is produced to invalidate it. 

59. • By the general accounts of the whole* soubah, it appears, that 
the balance the dis<iwct, at the time when this settlement was 
formed, amounted to Rs. 46,395. The consideration which naturally 
suggested caution the imposition of new and enormous taxes, was . 
unattended to : it is not therefore surprizing that the amount of tho| 
settlement was not realized. The farmer exerted hinnelf to the ptmost ; \ 
every source of revenue was explored ; and nothing discoveitid remained ’ 
unappropriated. I have examinM the particulars of his collections ; 
and exhibited a list of petty articles, exceeding two hundred, in their 
very nature extortionate and oppressive, and such as neither could nor ‘ 
ought to become sources of revenue. 

60. If an estimate were to be formed of the gross capacity df the 
district from the accounts here discussed, LlbP.ujd 

tkms of .Bamnaut. stated at R,^. 2Qil0.38 5. after makibg some 

allowance for the severity of his prcyjeedings. If^thtg^emand had 
been limited to something less than* this sum, it* mtght have been 
realized without distress to the ryots, or tinderrryning the sources of 
future revenue ; both which conseqtienoes I attvibnte to his oouduof. 
This supposition Ifowever provides nothing for the <5harges of colleo- 
tion nor for the zemindar, which by some mode or othbr, mnst have 
bean allowed him; and the estimated amount of the resources is liable 
to a proportionate diminution, unless sufficient maintenanoe had 
Iboou assigned to him in lands ; which does not appear. • ^ , 

61. It is farther materiiii to remark, that in the list of Honbah- 
dary imposts detmled by Mr. Orant, the niweranahal is not mentioned. 
The acootmt, No. 3, proves, that it was ^tinol^ from the l^azzerana 

which, in the year bat one prooediug this settlement, had- 
been augmented in the sum of J ,54,208 rupees. 
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Mr. Shore’s 62. . The jbov© description of the settlement of Dinagepdor for 
Minnte of Jthe Bengal year 1169, commencing in April 1762, may be deemed ^ 
Jun©i 789 jros. Oossim Ali^s general pmceedings. In Bungpo^r the 

manSett^o- assessment was%fixed by Abdul Ali Khan, the aumil employed by him, 
mentof Lands at 11,29,324 ’rupees in the face of an existing balance of Rs. 3,67,986. 
in Bengal. t ^^Phe severititjs employed in making the. 

collections oi that district, forced the ryots 
En^nSoor, dated Cai jeehaul, whioh is a principle part of it, 

1787. ^ into rebellion ; and the amount realized that 

,, , year, was only 6,68,692 rupees. 

63. In this review of the settlement of Bengal, I have not thought 
it necessary to notice particularly the assessment of Sultan Sujah in 
1658. Frolic the era of Turymull in 1682, until Jaffier Khan in 1728, 

jthe increase was moderate ; from that period, to the close of AliverdFs 
{administration in 1755 it was rapid, but not perhap? excessive; in 
|l 763 it was violent and exorbitant. ^ 

64. My objections tOt the principal of ‘the Soubahdariy imposts, 
have a reference the circumstances under which they were established. 
If the rates in the tukseem of Turymull with respect to the ryots, had 
not been previously augmented -by impositions separate and distinct 
from those of clie soubahs, pm^haps the best possible mode of obtaining 
an increase would have been by domaud-ing it in certain proportions 
to that standard, with a due regard to the degree of improvement in 
the country. But the fact was otherwise ; and these demands upon 
the zemindars confirmed and perpetuated their impositions upon the 
ryots, antecedently levied for their own subsistence and emolument, 
whilst it opened a door for future unbounded exactions. 

65. There is no proof in Mr. Grant's Analysis, as far as I can 
discover, that a fixed proportion of the produce was ever formally or 
virtually assigned to the zemindars of Bengal for their subsistence. 
The . allowed deductions under the general tol’in of muzoonet, were 
applied^ to a‘variety of disbursements ; and that portion of it which the 
zemindars Feceived under the denomination of nankar or russoom 
zemindary, was seldom sufiicient for^oheir maintenance, with the strict- 
.est attention to economy. But a variety of information tends to prove 
[that at the period tf Aliverdi Khan's administration, the circumstances 
jof the zemindars were in general afiBuent. This affluence could only 
'havo'arisen under a moderate assessment, in which Jthe,inter©sta.Dl 4 h 0 
zebindars We^'eiconsulted, and by an economical management on their 
parts. .The principle! that proposed to reduce them to pover»y was 
certainljr uj^'/isei*; but as we know not what was meant to be left to 
tha zemindars,^© ‘cannot judge with certainty of its effect ; in practice, 
we. may in general conclbde, that it had a tendency to depress zeal 
?Uid annihilate industry, andewit^ moral certainty affirm that a. system, 
which piofesses.-to destroy all the rewards of intermediate Regency, 
is not only •unjust in itself, but impracticable in thb execution. How 
far the Soulahdarry imposts, including all that were imposed to tho 
year 1756, operated to accomplish this object, cannot be now pi^ecisely 
.ascertained. .1 am willing to suppose that the zemindars had still , 
someihipg left to themselves ; if they had not, it is clear that they 
would exact it. ‘9* 

66. . pi^i3theedings are not liable to the same uncer*- 
laiuty. After ascertaininj^ what the ryots paid, his next object was 
ibo collect as much as possible of that amount for himself ; he reduced 
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tbe stipends of intermediate agency, and attempted 4o abolish erery 
‘^adation of subjects between the Government and cultivator, as far ae 
he coald ; and if the plan and measures adopted by him had been long 
pursued, the subjects of the State would have been 'reduced to thEp^ 
classes, only, an oppressed peasantry, rapacious tax-gatherers, and an 
over-awing military. So fai% from admitting his assessment as any 
evidence of the capacity of the country, I consider it as a proof of vio- 
lence and extortion, which rendered subsequent dec^ inevitable. In 
this opinion, I am supported not only by the deytail^f the settlement 
of Dinagepoor and Rungpoor, and by the «rbitrsfry and immoderate 
increase of the general assessment of Bengal, but by the qo^qurrent 
testimony of theloatives and oqr own experience, since that period. 

67. As the accounts whieh have been delivered to me of Cossim 
Ali^s settlement, for flie Bengal year 1169, differ both Jin the compo'* 
nent articles, aand Jin the total amount from statement exhibited by 
Mr. Grant in his Analysis, which I have hitherto adopted as grounds 
of my remarks, I shall iiTsert two abstract of them in the 4pp®ndi54_ 
and give one instance only of thertr disagreemept in this place. The net 
settlement of Dinagepoor, in the first part of hie Analysis, is 18,02,946 ; 
whilst the accounts which I have obtained from th^ public records, 
both general and particular, ai^d upon .which I rely as authentic, state 
it, clear of all charges and exclusive of former balances, at Rupees 
26^44,733. 

68. This summary account of the assessment of Bengal, has now 

been brought down to the year 1763, for the sake of comparison; and, 
in order to connect the period nth the commencement bf our manage- 
ment, I «hall exhibit au Abstract of tbe settlement collections and 
balances of th^ Dewaany lands of Bengal for four successive years, 
comprizing the period between April 1762 and April 1766, drawn from 
the records of the jjhajsa and canongoes : The first year of this' period 
belong to Cossim Ali ; the second and third to Nundconjar Under fhe| 
authority of Meer Jaffier; and the fourth to MahUmed RezaKhan,! 
being the first year of the Dewanny. (Appendix, 5, 6,'kafid 7.) • 



STATEMENT. 

Gross Settle- 
ment. 

Gollection. 

Balance. 





-4“ 

B. Tears. 

Rupees. 

Rnpees.K 

Rupees. 

1169. - 

A. D. 1762-3 Cossim Ali 

2,41,18,912 

64,56,198 

1,76,62,713 

1170. . 

— 1763-4 - Nundcoraar 

1,77,04,766 

76J8,i607 
^ 81,7^33' 

1,00,86,358 

1171. - 

— 1764.5 - Ditto ... 

^ 1,76,97,678 

96,22,144 

13,24,136 

1172. • 

— 1765-6 - Mahd. Keza Khan 

1,60,29^011 

1,47,04,875 


69. Cossim Ali's settlement was formed in the%year pf an exist- 
ing balance of former years, amounting to Rupees 79,74)065 ; in part 
.of which the sum of Rupees 1,04,793 only was afterwards recovered, 
waking the total of his receipts, 65,60,9^1. * , 

' 70. The statement however exhibits the collection for the first 

nine and a half months only of the year U69. Petached records of 
particular districts are preserved, containiw an account of |ihe collec- 
tions, for the whole year; but 1 do not Wieve%that they exist any 
where entire for all Dewanny lands. If the receipts of Dinagepoor,’ 
which are complete, be assiyned as a ground of comparative calculation 
[VOL. I.] * p 
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for the possible receipts of Cossim Ali^s settletnent m 1169| th^ 
hmount will be nearly doable the sum stated in the abstract, 6f 
Rupees 1,31,21,903 for the whole year. The conjecture is <anim- 
portant* , ‘ 

71. The settlement of the next year 1170, B. S. by Nundcomar, 
is formed upon fin assul or original standard, with an addition of the 
Soubahdarry Abwab, or taxes. The tol;al of this sum being Rupees 
1^8,91,500, is denominated in the original account jumma istimraTee, 
or permanent ass'essment, apparently in contradistinction to the hefayet 
or profit resulting fiom tho investigations of Meer Cossim ; the article 
of serf sicca, stated in an account particulars of Cossim Ali^s settle- 
ment, at Rupees 12,30,561 ; together with the increase obtained by 
his investigations relinquished by Nundcomar. It may be proper to 
.’’emark in this place, that Mr. Grant allows on)y Rs. 4,53,488 for the 
serf sicca, being the amount included iii the asseirsmeEt of Mahomed 
RezU Khan. 

72. By the public accounts of that year, I find that several 

articles included in Cossim’s settlement were 
dir^No Appcn- ggparately collected by the Nizamut officers ; 

probably for their own private emolument, 
and formed no part of the assessment of the Dewanny lands. The 
amount of the whole is 5,64,575, which, being added to the assessment 
of Nundcomar, makes a total of 1,82,69,341 rupees. 

73. The settlement of 1171 proceeds upon the same principle.; 
and, being nearly the same in amount, requires no remark. The addi- 
tion to be madb to it on the grounds of the preceding explanations, 
raises its amount to Rs. 1,82,62,254. 

74. "When Mahomed Reza Khan was -invested with the charge 
oE the revenues on the part of the Company, he re-annexed the several 
|irt:cles‘ which had been separately collected by the Nizamut officers 
during Nnndcomar^s administration, as well as a proportion of the serf 
sicca. .These additions were, however, more than counterbalanced by 
abatements.^ 

75. Mr. Grant states the ditference between the settlement of 
Mahomed Reza Khan and that of Nundcomar at 78 lacs, I rely 
upon my authoritiies, the authenticity of which J have no reason to 
doubt. A statement of the progressive decrease from Cossim Ali^s 
seitl^cnt to that of Mahomed Reza Khan is given in the Appendix, 
(No. 8,) add thb abstract of it is as follows ; — 

Net decrease ifi the settlement made by Nundcomar, on a 
’'comparison with that of Cossim Ali Khan. 

In 1170, "" . ... Rupees... 5,84,95,691 17 1 

, In 1171, ‘ „ ... 70,87,151 0 0 


Total Rupees ... 

Net decrease allowed by Mhd. Reza 
KhaninU72,.. 

Total difference between the settle- 
al^f 1169 & 1172 ... 


ment 


58,56,65,710 18 1 
2,23,32,421 16 2 
8,08,99,006 4 3 


76. The only just criterion for ascertaining the propriety of 
this decrease, is a knowledge of the state of the district in whieh it 
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took place: on any other principle, the conclusion must-be vague 
m indefinite, 

77. I have no hesitation in acknowledging my opinion of thej 
propriety of a remission generally, since I entertain tne strongest con-i 
viction, that Cossim Ali^s demand was a meje pillage and rack-rent ; no| 
satisfactory proofs have yet^been produced to refute this assertion 
which is established on strong presumptive evidence. We* might .at 
this time, by means similar to those practised by Coi^im Ali, increase 
the receipts of revenue to a fourth or third perhaps beyond their stated 
amount ; but the public interests would aft^wardft suffer in a greater 
proportion, and ^o prudent man would advise, nor any one possessed 
of humanity make the attempt.. 

78. If the labour attending tho research would produce any prac- 
ticable advantage at this period, the decrease for the four years might? 
be traced, through d\l its detail. In the four principal zemindars of Kaje- 
shaye, Dinageipoor, Nud^ua, and Beerbhoom, it §.mouuts to 34,70,562 
in part of Ihe whole sum of 80,09,900; thiaVemission in the sacceeding- 
years was again partly re-annexed to the assesiiPiiient o'! these zemindars. 

I shall only observe*in this place, Jn opposition to Mr. Grant, that' 
the decrease in the aettlerrfent of Cossim Ali did not, •according to my 
information, take place at the moment the transfer of the Dewanny ; 
that the sum of Rupees 58,405 was admitted in 1763 by Nundcomar, 
and that the reasons with which ho attempts to support this assertion 
are ingenious, but not solid. Admitting the documents » upon which 
I rely to be authentic, his premises are done away, and, the conclusions 
altogether vanish. ^ > 

79. That Nundcgm’ar and the Nabob Mahomed #Reza Tfhan 
derived advafltages from their administrations, and that these 
.idvantages were independent of the public settlement, I shall not 
dispute. The prc/ffts®of agency have always been taxed ii\ Bengal^ 
Nuzzahs and Nuzzemnahs are as ancient as the CfUveriiment;*some 
allowance through him to estimate it, I know not, may therefore 
bo made on this account, as a •deduction from the revenue of the 
State; but whatever may be assumed on this ground, the actual 
distress which Mahomed Beza Khan suffered, long ago as the* 
year 1775, and the repetition of them since that period, are such 
as he would not have submitted to, if he had possessed the means 
of stopping the clamours and importunitfes of his creditors. I knOw, * 
that at this moment, his most valuable effects are mortg3,ged fpr debtii 
which he cannot discharge, notwithstanding the lih^ra^ncome whicli 
he derives from his public allowance's and 3 aghire;iaiid l^ha^ myseld 
interposed, on more occasions than one, with his other friends, to ayeru 
the operation of the jurisdiction of the gupremp®Court upon him, jjo 
which he had made himself amenable by express bonds extorted from 
bis necessities. This observation is suggested by a reiffark of Mr. 
Grant. 

80. I shall now state a GOi@jM£|^^jtgcount of the settlement | 
of the Dewanny lands in 1172 Ben^alyle, with that for*the year! 
1198, eoding in April 1787. Imake ohoiceof this period in preference* 
to a later date, because the accounts of it^e'complete, and^the varia- 
tion which has taken place in the amount of the ^ttlement^during the 
two last years, is very sinall and immaterial to tho discassitm. The 
comparative statement in abstract is as follows 

[VOl. I.] ^ * pin 
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Dewannt Land. 


B. Yr. 1172 or 1765-6 A.^i. 
B. Yr. 1193 or 1786-7 A.D., 


Gross Settle- Deduct Chargesj Net Settle*"' 
ment. jaud Allowanco. ineuti 


1,60,78,264| 10,29,931 1,50,48,333! 
1,49,54,808 4, 1 8,469j 1 ,45,36,338 


Difference... 11,23,456: 6,11,462, 5,11,995 


81. The first line of the statement is extracted from Mr. Grant^a 
Analysis, and the second from the records of the Revenue Accountant 
General. Tlfe following remarks may^ be necessary to elucidate the 
comparison: , 

,82. The gross sura stated as the assessment of 11 72, compre- 
hended all that, publicly demanded from the Dewanny lapds under 
"Cvery denomination. It includes the rjents of the salt lands, and duties 
of all kinds; the charged deducted are those entitled Muzcoorat and 
Sebundy, or fixed allowances, an,d charges of etablishments ; and the 
thijrd column contains the sum realizable for the Company. 

(Appendix, Nos. 11 & 12.— oo mi. ' r ' a r 

These Accounts are prepared o3. ihe gross SUtU of assessment for 

from the Hecords of the Caa- 1193 is independent of the two following 

tom House by the Secretary of vW • 

the Board of Revenue.) * 

Amount customg actually realized, ex- Rs. 

elusive of charges ... ... 6,23,16,801 

Salt duties transferred from the Salt 
Department ... ... ... 6,67,36,152 

Sicca Rupees ... 12,90,52,953 

Deduct difference between the Gross 
Jurama of 1172 and 1193, as above... 11,23,456 


Remain excess in the Revenues of 1193, 

Sicca Rupees ... ... ... 1,67,07,353 

^ If the comparison be made between the 
t ne^xt assessment of the two periods 
the excess wj^ll be greater. — Amount 
Customs and Salt duties as above ... 12,90,529 5 3 
IX3du6f(}irfqfence stated" ... ... 5,11,995 

' Excess Sicca Rupees ... 7,78,534 5 3 

84. As the customs collected at Calcutta and Chittagong belong 
properly to ih<e Ceded lands, and those collected at Chawsa and Patna 
to Behar, I halve not inserted their amount ; but that of the collections 
of Dacca; Houghly, and Moorshedabad Only, as forming part of the 
revenue 6t the. Dewanny lands." 

85. In like manner, tbe salt produced in the 24 Pergunnahs, and 
Chittagong, belonging propt^y to the Ceded lands, I have stated only 
the Rowanna' duties on the quantity produced in the Dewanny lands 
of Hidjellee, Tumlook, Roymongul, and Baluah, inclading that part 
of the Hidjellee salt made in Midnapoor. 
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• 86. . It is to be observed, that the charges stated in the abstract 

1193 are those only, which might be considered as transfers, siicli 
as aHowances to the zemindars, canongoes, charitable donations, pen- 
sions, cutchervy charges, &c., for which the zemindAra receive credit 
in their accounts with Government; and ^have, to avoid all objections, 
admitted some which are alearly disputable and might be rejected. 
My object is to compare wh?ft we demanded from the Dewnnny Ijyids 
in 1786-7 with the sura assessed upon the same lajda in 1765, and I 
have therefore admitted as a deduction from the gross demand, that 
part of the charges for 1193, or 1786-7, which ^s or may be paid by 
receipt, lest it should be objected to as a nominal jumma, because 
part of it mighf even be dischitrged in account, without being collected. 
The remainder to be pnid, must be actually levied from^the country. 

87. The other# expenses incidental to the Revenue Department, 

consisting of •allowances to Collectors and their Assistants, charges of 
their establishments, Ddwauny and Fouzdarry Adawluts, &c., have no 
connection with the object of the present*comparison. The^appropria,- 
tion of the amount received, vrith the propriety of that appropriation, 
forms a distinct conaideration. t 

88. Thus it indispijtably appWs, by any mode of comparison,! 
that in 1786-7, the revenues of the Dewanny lands of Bengal, forthJ 
coming to the State, werd actually more than in 1765-6; and if thei 
collections of the two years be, compared, we shall find the result 
equally favourable. 

89. But, exclusive of the above excess, we are also to take into 
consideration the profits of he salt, which | cannot it present deter- 
mine, and which are to be added to the excess above stated. 

90. Th^ net assessment of Bengal and Orissa, observing the 
prescribed rules in the deduction of charges, stand thus for 1193 : 

^ , Dewanny lands Rs. 1,45,36,338 13 J 2 
Appendix No. 10. Ceded lands; viz ,Burd- , ’ * 

wan, 24 pergunnahs , t 
town of Calcutta, Punchyrungong, Chitta- 
gong, Midnapore, Jelasore ... 61,49,991 12 8 

Tahua Behar, acquired since the Dewanny. . 73,07,111 1 .1 

Total.,. 20,75,94,02? 9 1 

Customs and Duties t ... ^2,M,14,0t)5 0 1 

Resumption of alienated laudsdrp Midnapore ^^fi2,579 12 2 

Si^ca JRupeesa. . 2,33,03,382 

91. The net settlement in 1 763, for the Dewani^ and Ceded lands, 

etclusive of the sayer and customs of the town of Calcutta, according 
to Mr. Grant, is • 2,5.6,24,823 

Add Midnapore, n6t included in this account, 
and rated Ky him at ...' 11,00,000 

Total Sicca Rupees. . . 2,67,24,223 
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Mr. Shore’s 92. The difference between the two totals is, without fractions,, 
Jun Y789 35,70,840 ; but if we are to take in the profits of the salt, not included'' 

PMtlng Pe^ in the total net assessment of 1193, the amount of which having teen 
manenfcSefcfcie- variously stated b^Mr. Grant, and the Comptroller of the manufacture, 
raentofLanda not yet been determined-: the difference will be less, 
m snga . Against* this conclusion it mayAe urged, that the pr Qfi t8 .of 

thenajt, arising from an alteration in the ifiode of managing that branch 
of the revenue, ou|;ht not to be brought into the calculation. Without 
considering the validity of this observation, I shall content myself* 
with stating the fact,* leaving to the reader to form his own judgment 
upon it; remarking t only, that as salt in Bengal is universally an 
essential to the existence of the inhabitants, the effect bf the enhanced 
price of this article, upon the rents levied from the ryots, exceeding a 
hundred per cent, what it was in 1765, is to be considered, in forming 
a determination. ' * ' 

94. In tracing the progress of the assesiment since the acquisi- 
itilUi of tho,Dewanny, we find* that its amount has generally been fixed, 
by conjectural estimates r only ; and hence it has happened, that the 
impositions at one time ^ have been too heavy te> be discharged, and 
remissions have been granted with* almost the same facility with which 
the mcrease was demanded. A knowledge of the emoluments enjoyed 

4 by the zemindars and farmers, on a suspicion that they existed, has 
’occasioned an augmentation of the* assessment. Representations of 
; real or pretended losses have procured, an abatement in it. 

95. The professed object of the Committee of Circuit in 1772, was 
to ascertain the^noal val^^e of the country, by letting it in farm for a 
term of years to the highest bidder. It was conceived that the natives 
were better informed of the value of the laud» than thei^* rulers, and 
that few would engage to pay what they could not find means to 
digchtirgb. The event however disappointed expectation, and this 
settlenrent befpre the expiration of the leases, existed, I believe, in no 
place, up«n its origibal terms. 

•96. The^faimers acting upon the, principles of Government found 
their estimate of the profits fallacious ; they did not exist, or what was 
' tp them, the same, could not be realized. Complaints of inability to 
, drscharge the settlement were preferred from all par^s of the country, 
•and th^ Government in my opinion adopted the wisest alternative, that 
vt Jaweriug ^t. To have compelled the persons who had made them- 
selves responsible'for the revenues under such circumstances, to stand 
to the tetes of ^heir engagements, would have established universal 
oppressioi? ; f6r ignorant as moshof them were, of the actual resources 
of the country, and' incapable o( ascertaining them, extortion could 
alone have supplied rthe funds, for acquitting themselves of their 
^ 'obligations, supposing Vhose fdndfilto have really existed. 

^ 97. The settlement of the Committee of reve^u® 1781 was 
ade upon similiv principles. It is true that4he lands were Jii,Qt.,.lej' 
.vrdt .to the highest ..bidders, and in general, the zemindars had a pre- 
ference; hut the mcrease levied from the country was not regul^^d, 
by an accurate Knowledge of its resources. The khalsa accounts com* 
pared with such other information as could be obtained of the state of 
the districts, furnished the \iaterials for fixing the amount of the 
assessment. 

I ’ 98. It has been the object of this Government to raise as large 
^ revenue as ili could, 'They on the 
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mtrary, eqnally attentife to their owo interests, exert their/ingenmtjf Mr. SboroV 

‘procure a diminution in the amount of their contributions. Upoxj 
these iierms, an Officer of Government^ and a zemindar or farmer, when^ pec^ting .Per- 
a settlement is to be concluded, meet. The former, looks to the highest manentSeltle- 
amount of the settlement and collections for former years, and attempts 
to gain for his* constituents^what he de^ms them botitled to ; the 
latter, pleads inability, and suggests a variety of reasons to show the 
necessity for lowering the amount. It may so happen, that both She 
demand may be right, and the facts stated in olyecillon be just; that 
is, that resources mav exist, which suffioiently^counterbalance the 
affirmed losses, and wl^h the zemindars or farmers will not discover ; 
or the reverse may be true. ^In the former case, Government, by 
insisting upon its own terms, gains only, what it ought;* but wanting 
accurate information gf the real state of th9 district, an4of the source^ 
from which its desman ds are to be made good, is exposed to future 
deficiency, from claims •which cannot be refuted. In thei^Mter; the 
zemindar* mu9t either be dispossessed on becotCe subject to distress, 
from which he is^to recover byfuture exactiqp. « 

99. This summary explanation of our proceedings in fixing the 
assessment of the country,, shows one difficulty under, which I labour, 
in estimating what the amgun^ of it should be. Let an application be 
made to any district in proof of what I assert. Take for instance 
Rungpoor, the revenues of which with various intervening augmenta- 
tions and diminutions, most of them conjecturally made, stand for the 
years stated as follows : — 



Bengal year. • 


Collector's letter, • ^ ] 

[ 1169 

A.D. 1762-3 - Rs. 

H, 29, 324 

dated 16fch January 1787. J 

1 71 

— 64-5 

5,09,182 


75 

— 68-9 

9,11,789. 


78 

— 71-2 

11,01,743 • 


, 81 

— 74-5 

*7,95.298 



— 81-2 

.9,4/.188 


93*- 

— 86-7 

7,39,244 ' 


100. The settlement of Rungpoor for 1178 wlis declaredly formed 

upon a or examin ation of the a ssets of .tha-Hdiatiict : yet, 

it was not realizea witEin 1,87,128 rupees^T^ many of the donjpo- ’ 
nent articles of the assessment, were merely conj5c{pral; and one' 
in particular, to the amount of 81,^0 rupees, is called by 'the very 
term of conjectural increase. , , * e 

101. If a question were asked, which of the^ above years we 

should adopt as a standard for estimating tlie revqpue of Rangpooi^ one 
person would take the highest, am^ ai^^ther the lowest amount, end ^ 
both would probapy be wrong. Perhaps by tracing the vafious reasons| 
aaai^ed for the progressive increase and decrease, and by comparing the! 
receipts with the demands by ascertaining tbe.cireumstances of.tbef 
season on which the eventual ability t^f any districtf to malg^ good its't 
Mseasment greatly depends, and contrasting them with those of other ^ 
years ; and, finally, by knowing in whaUnannef the collections were 
made during that year ; an answer appry^shing to the tro|h might be 
given. • * 

102. The assessment of Bangpoor for 1193, is neaarly a thirty-eighth " 
pert of the total assessmejit for dl Bengal ; and although variations iq 
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Mr. Shore’s? the same degree, may not prevail in every district, they will still be 
‘sufficient to point out the fallacy of reasoning from general statementi^, 
peofclng Per- an indulgence to conjecture upon this subject. < 

maneutSebMe- J03. The s3ittlement of Cossim Ali seems to me to have furnished 
mentof Lauds the principal foundations of Mr. Grant's opinion, that the country is 
in • prodigiously under-rated ; ^out he also appeals to many other argu- 
ments, 8 O 1 .U 0 of which I shall now conLider, without any particular 
atfeiition to the order in which he introduces them. 

104. First,' l;he numerous taxes imposed upon the assul or original 
rent paid by the ryo^.s since the Company's acquisition of the Dewanny, 
from which it is contended that the rents levied by the zemindars 
greatly exceed the demands of Government, which have not since been 
proportiouably augmented. 

, 105. The statemeutsr exhibited of these , taxes are much too 

partial to warrant a general conclusion of this natjire, which I do not 
think would follow from an unrestricted admission of the fact. This 
may be accounted lor; upon other principles.' A calculationy founded 
'■‘upon the observation, and applied to the zerniudary of Rajeshahy 
gives the produce of t^at district at sixty-threo lacks of rupees per 
annum. The manifest dispropoition of this amount to the highest 
revenue ever imposed upon thu^ district, and exceeding in a two-fold 
proportion the sum ever known to have been realized from it, is a 
strong presumptive proof of the fallacy of the calculation ; which with 
me is decisive. 

106. The truth is, that the mofussil or anterior records and 
accounts have undergone such variations iu form aud principles, as 
scarcely to admit of any conclusion, from a comparative statement of 
them at this* period, with the same accounts ^ tweuty-fve years ago, 
iu proportion as imposts have been multiplied, the assul or original 

t ent has fallen in its rate; and in some places, the revenues are princi- 
lally made good from the superadded cesses. An accurate know- 
edge of^ the population and cultivation of the country, at the two 
periods of coifip^irison \ of the relative value of money ; of the taxes for- 
merly imposed ; and of extra demands annually levied ; is the test by 
which any just conclusion could be obtained from a comparison of-thi| 
nature, fijidudiug 'ibe duties on salt, the gppei:aj .amount of , the 
revenue has not decreased since we acquired the Dey^auny. The 
premises therefore admit anqther conclusion, which I do not however 
'contend forj-'t^at the burthen of the irnpositious was so heavy as to 
force the subjects of thfe State iij|o exaction. 

107., M’/rHjrrant, iu one part of his Analysis, seems to consider 
the entire origitfal ^gro'ss produce of the lands of Bengal to be twenty 
krorcs of rupees. I ^issent*'from his supposition. 

^ 108. It would difficirit to establish an unobjectionable stand- 
ard by whicl^ the gross produce could be deemed unrealsonable. 

109. For this purpose, I assume as a fact, tte j-jqIs pay in 
proportion of one-naif of the gross producqof their lands, and I suppose 
the revenue cblle'cteH by Government to be for Bengal two krores of 
rupees. I am willing further to allow, that the charges of collection, 
by which 4 mean tho]se only^aid by the zemindars, farmers, and other 
gradations gf land^holders renters, to be 15 per cent, upon this 
amount, and the intermediate profits between the Government and the 
‘ vyots to be 35 per cent. more. This allowance upon tho whole is very 
ample, and gives altogether three krores, whjch considered, as one-half 
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tto gros6 'produce only, the total TTould bo then nix kibres. If jlio Mr. Sbore'e 
this again we are to add^ the repts of the alienated Unda upon the 
nfioaC exaggerated eatimate,* and considering that estimate aa oue^half p^ctlng Veh 
of the gross produce only, the entire gross produce Would not exceed manetitSdttia 
Eupees 8>5l|27,d26, which is less by neaiiy one-an4-a-half, than what 
Mr. Hoi well i*ates it; and Which in Mr. Grant's opinion, is as much 
below the true amount, as it^exceeda the revenue actually forthcoming 
to the State. I do not pretend to have studied accuracy in this calcu- 
lation, which is merely speculative ; but it wilhaot be deemed unfair 
by those who have had experience in the (follectiins. It is sufficiently 
coii’ect, to limi^b their demands for rent to one-fourth of the gross 
produce, deemed by Mr. Grai^t the sovereign's proprietary share ; the 
actual collections upon the supposition of a resumption* of all the alie- 
nated lands (which 1 deem impossible) would bo equal only to their 
present amount, • 

110. jSpcoiidly, The existence of alienated lands which Mr. Grant 
supposed would yield one krore and twenty-five lacks of rqpees. 
estimate is formed upon a rule of proportion, draSvn from the ascer- 
tained accounts of the Ceded lands, and applied to the Dewanny lands. 

111. From the records of the* investigation set on foot in 1777, 

it appoars that the .nlienatod hinds under the two distinctions specified, 
were as follows : — • 

Begas. 

OhaeJeeran or land allotted for the maintenance of 

public servants... ... ... ... 12, 04*, 847 5 0 

Bazee Jumma or land heh" by Brahmins and,* 

others • ... 43,96,095. 0 0 

f 

® ** Total Begahs... 56,00,942 5 0 

And admitting MV. Grant's calculation of alienated land in 
winch were not exposed to the investigation, we mtlst add begas 
27,75,000 to the above, making a total of begahj S, 37^,942-5 -0 ; 
adopting his rate of one EupU^ and a half per bega, the quantity 
would yield 1,25,63,913 rupees per annum. 

112. The alienated lands have already employed much of my 
attention, and the*subject has been frequently discussed on the public 
proceedings ; I shall not repeat what is there .recorded, but tjonfino’ 
myself to general observations only, priifcipally relating to the pretjed- 
ing calculations, and soma remarks made by lib*. GranK , 

113. I do not consider the naAarj)r chakesgi^^p^ be a fund of 
which Government can with propriety" ^aiTitsleU for inordfesing tho 
revenues; as I believe the actual efiargos of collections to be fully 
equal to the produce of the lands anpliq^ble to^dhfray them, as fa(«aa^ 
those are ascertained. 

114. The only part of the alienated lands, from the annexation 

of which any increase of revenue appears to me practicable, is that 
under the head of ; the total of whion,. including for the 

sake of argument Mr. Grant's estimate for the districts not investigated, 
will be 71,71,005 begahs. But according to the rules adopted by tKis 
Government, such a portion only of thej|uahtity is liable to resump4 
tion, fee Cowany's^^aCU JO? 

thgiQ^WIW y* . exduae alienations, eitBbr brigmally admitted?, 

or subsequently confirmed by authority. 

[Vei. L] 
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Mr. Shore’s 115. What this quantity may .be, I do not pretend to ascertain 
Minn to of ^yith any degree of precision. By the principles upon which the 
peotlng^^Per- investigation was conducted in Midnapore, and which have been Since 
manentSefctie. confirmed with jio* material variation, supposing the circumstances to 
jnentof Lands be throughout similar, the re^sumption would yield 35 lacks of rupees, 
in Bengal. Midnapore, the alienated lands amounted to begahs 2,00,863, and 

the produce re-annexed to the public assessment is 1,00,474 rupees. 

116. I by na means allow, that the profits of the alienated lands 
We wholly enjoyed^y the zemindars ; on the contrary, I am of opinion, 
khat they have been Lis grossly defrauded by these alienations, as the 
’Government itself : admitting the fact to be otherwise, and the zemin- 
dars to partic'pate in the advantages of these secreted rfesources, I have 
every reason Co conclude, that their profits are as little, generally 
speaking, as th/3 Government ought to leave them. 

117. The rates of assessment are 6o heavy upom the ryots in 

J nany districts, that I believe their capacity to discharge them, arises 
rom their secretly hdlding kiids which pay" no rent. How far this 
"uiay extend, I knor not. ^ • ■ 

118. Lastly; the detection and resumptioift of alienated lands, 
particularly such as are possessed of BramLus and others, who have 
obtained them in charity, are operations attended with great difiiculty 
and peculiar embarrassment to the Government and its officers ; and 
such, as are not easily surmounted. Popular prejudices and humanity 
must bo resisted, to accomplish it. 

119. These considerations, must be opposed to all estimates of 
the alienated lands, considered as an available fund for increasing the 
revenue of Government however indisputable the right of the sove- 
ireign may be to the revenue of lands separatees# without his sanction 
and authority. The Mahomedan Government certainly tolerated these 
alien£|.tions, though not perhaps in the extent to which they have now 
arisen. ^ This appears from Mr. Grant's Analysis. 

120. ThAt some advantages may be gained from this source, I 
have little doubt j what it may prove, I cannot ascertain, and I shall 
not conjecture. 

121. Thirdly, The augmentation in the revenue of the Ceded 
lands, beyond the amount at which they were assigned to the Com- 
pany : whence it is concluded that the Dewanny lands are equally 
.capable! of au increase, on their assessment. 

• *The following statement' of the Ceded lands is contained in Mr. 
Grant's ^nalysfs ; — Assul Jumma of 1722 ; 

Khalsa and Jagl.eer ... ... ... 27,05,826 

Abwab in^eigfit aft'tiples to the death of Aliverdy in 1756 ; 

with the serf sicca of Cessiui AU . , ... ... 10,26,896 

Kifayet of Cossim,* Jn fchr^ e articles, with Abwab 
Foujdarry of Subah Khau in part ... ^ 

' Towfeer of Meer *Cossim ... ... 87,179 


Muzcoorafc Sebundy, &c. 

\ 


2,97;204 

14,11,279 

41,17,105 

65,464 

40,61,651 


122. His argument is founded upon a comparison of the above 
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sum of 40,51,651, including a very moderate increase establislied by 
^TMeer Cossim, and the assessment of the Ceded lands, since levied by 
the Company. The exorbitant increase upon the Dewanny lands, took 
place in 1761 and 1762; and they were delivered *over to us with a 
great part of it still remaining. The d(^uction therefore is not just, 
because the premises are nofe similar ; on the contrary, as the revenues 
of the Dewanny lands in 1765, were much higher than they .weje in| 
1760, when we obtained possession of the Ceded lands, the latter might: 
admit of an enhancement, when the former reqiiiretf abatements. 

123. This reasoning will, I believe, 4)e deSmed fair, and a suflS- 
cient answer to the assertion to which it applies I might farther, in 
opposition to it' contend, that if the Dewanny lands, since they came 
under our administration, had been as capable of increase as the Ceded 
lands, the revenues would have been proportionably enhanced. They 
have now been few* eighteeh years under European management, and 
various methods have been tried to augment the revenues of them. It 
can neves* follow, becauSe one district y^lds a larger revenue than it 
formerly did, that another must ; local circuj;nstan(»s may produce this 
effect, in one instanqp, which do not apply, igi others. Exaction dimi- 
nishes the resources of one district ; "whilst equity, moderation, and good 
management, raise those of another. . And I might with equal reason’ 
argue, that because the valuation of some districts have diminished, 
remissions ought to be granted in all. • 

124. In opposition to the idea of enhancing the assessment, the*^i 

following facts and observations appear worthy of attention , 

First. The diminution in the population from th^ famine of 1770, 
by which a fifth of the inhabitants, on the m8st moderate computation, 
is supposed to have pajished. In 1784 the same calamity prevailed, 
though in a much less degree; and in 1787 many lives were lost in the 
Eastern province^ ^ inundations, as well as in the last year^ from 
partial scarcity. ^ • . " * 

125. It has been contended, that the amount of the^ revenues 
realized in 1770 proves, the effect of the calamity tp have been less 
fatal than is generally supposed* The consequences resulted from the 
additional burthens imposed upon those who escaped, and which the 
enhanced price of grain and other necessaries o& life enabled them 40 
discharge. * 

126. That the increase of population in Bengal is rapid*, seems* 

obvious to common observation: but whatever estimate'we may torni 
upon this subject, it may be reasonably concluded, thaf the productive 
labour of the country is less at thft period, thaik it^^s before the 
calamity of 1770. ,* • • * 

127. Mr. Grant maintains the reverse of this assertion* and 

contends for an increased population, |vith reii-sons derived from,the^ 
augmented consumption of salt. ^ 

128. This m*gument rests upon so many hypothetical circum- ’ 
stances, that I think it can never warrant a satisfactory conclusion. I 
deem it impossible to ascertain with accuracy the exact quantum of the 
manufacture and consumption in the ybar 1765. From, the cfklculatiqna 
regarding population, a period of eighteen years for the recovery of a 
fifth of the inhabitants, considering at tbb same" time the deductions 
to be made for subsequent calamities, ? believe insuffiicidht : I do not 
profess myself well informed upon the subject, * 

129. Seip9;Q,41j; ^ cortain fact, that the zemindars are almost 

[VoL, L] qin. 
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\ Mr. Shore’s universally • poor. This assertion, if doubted or disputed, may bp 

Minute of er.quired into with respect to the zemindars of Rajeshahy, Beerbhoom/' 
pecSr^^Per* Nuddoa, Dinagepoor, and Salsyka ; to whom I do not mean to 

I manentSotfcic- restrict it. Justice and humanity called for this declaration, in oppo- 
i mentof Lauda sitiou to insinuations of another tendency, and to the positive assertions 
' in Bengal. member of thh Board of^ Revenue, th^t the zemindars are wallow- 

ing in wealth and luxury. 

•180. I do ngt, however, attribute this fact to the extortions of 
'our Government, but to other causes, which I shall hereafter point out, 
and which will be found sulBicieut to account for the effect, I am by 
no means convinced that the reverse would have taken place, if the 
measure of our exactions had been more moderate. ^ 

131. Thirdly, The Company are m'qrchants as well as sovereigns 
of the country. In the former capacity, they engross its trade ; whilst 
in’the latter, they appropriate the revenues.* The renpttances to Europe 
of revenues, are made in the commodities of cthe countiw, which are 
purchased by them. * „ 

— 132, Whatever allowance we may make for the increased industry 
of the subjects of the State, owing to the enhanced demand for the 
jproduce of it (supposing She demand to be enhanced) there is reason 
Ito conclude, that the benefits are more than counterbalanced, by evils 
jinseparable from the system of a ‘remote Yoreign dominion. 

133. From Mr. Grant's Analysis it appears, that, exclusive of 
remittances by bills, of which a conJjiderable proportion was probably 
sent in specie by the drawers to answer them, the sum of eight krores 
twelve lacks of rupees was actually sent in specie to Delhi, during Siijah 
Khan’s viceroyalt/, in a period of ten years and a half. 1 may perhaps 
bo warranted ,in assuming, the sum of one krore of rupees as the 
amount of the annual remittance from Bongaf and Behdr to Delhi in 
specie, for the period stated ; and the total in British money may bo 

' rated at ten millions and a half. ' 

134. Whatever supferabun dance of wealth we may suppose then 
to have e^xistqd in the country, it is evident that, as the circulation 
does 'not appear to have been affected, these enormous drains must 
have been replenished by very large returns; and the fact itself proves 
an extensive commerce as the means of providing these returns. 

135. Every information, from the time of Bernier to the acquisi- 
tion of the Dewanuy, shows the internal, trade of the country, as car- 
iried on between, Bengal and the upper parts of Hindostan, the Gulf of 
Moro, the Persian Gul[, and the Malabar Coast, to have been very 
considerable, ^.^turus of specie *aud goods were made through these 
channels, by ibaj oj the Poreigh European companies, and in gold 
dust for opium, from the eastward. 

,, P36, But from ike year 1765, the reverse has taken place. The 
^ ponipauy's trade produces no* gqiiivaleiLt returns. « Specie is rarely 
fimportod by foreign Companies ; nor brought into Bengal from 
other parts of Hjndostan, in any considerable quantities. 

) 37. Tbet exijoita cif apficie^from the country for the last twenty- 
five years bave been great ; and particularly, during the last ten of 
that period. It is well understood, although the remittances to China^ 
are, by the Government, provided by bills, that specie to a large amount 
has boeu exported to answer ft em; in the same manner, great part of 
the sums sent by billL of the shroffs to Bombay and Madras, travel 
over the Peninsula in bags. Silver bullion is also remitted by mdivi- 
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^duals to Europe; the amount cannot be calculated^ but must, since the 
^ Company's accession to the Dewanny, have been %evy considerable'. 

138. Daring the last two years, a considerable discount has been 

taken by the shroffs upon the exchange of gold mohurs. Every mode 
of enquiry, both public an^rivate, has^een adopted^ for ascertaining 
the cause of it, but with^uif success^ The fact is chiefly confined to 
Calcutta, where the gold mohurs almost exclusively obtained a general 
circulation; but the effect is felt in all commercial dealings tlirough- 
out the country, ^ » 

139. We have no authority to conclude, <rhat any sudden cause 
had taken place to produce this consequence ; ^nd we have reason to 
presume, that> it has been greatly enhanced by the artifices of the 
shroffs and money ohangeri The occasional effect t)f the remedies 
applied to stop thqpe evils, proves the supposition ; Jbut my opinion, 
confirmed by the/entimente of many others, is, that the foundation of 
this discount existed in the reduced quantity of silver, without*which 
it could* never have been practised or enhanced/ in the enormous degree 
to which it arose. The depreciated stf^e of Ahe silver currency 
throughout Bengal^ is with me also a confirmation, though not a 
necessary consequence o.f a diminution in the quantity of silver. 

140. Upon the whole I have no, hesitation in concluding, that,! 
since the Company's acquiaifton of the Dewanny, the current specie ofj 
the country ha^s been greatly dipainijsibed in quantity; that the old:« 
channels of importation, by which the drains were formerly replen- 
ished, are now in a great measure closed ; and that the necessity of 
supplying China, Madras a*id Bombay, with money, as well as the 
exportation of it by Europeans to England, Ivill coiAribute still further 
to exhaust the counti;y^ of its silver. • 

141. If we were to suppose the internal trade of Ilindostan again 
revived, the export of the productions of the country by the Company 
must still preveuTtBose returns which trade formerly poured ip. ’This 
is an evil inseparable from an European Government. ** 

142. It is obvious to any observation, that ^th9 specie of the 

country is much diminished ;• and I consider this as a radioaf evil, 
which, without some unforeseen changes, will progressively operate to 
affect the British interests in Bengal. The reahquantity required for 
the circulation ofrthe country, considering the expedition with which 
returns are made, may be comparatively moderate ; but arf annual 
diminution of that amount, whatever it fnay be, must by^'degrees ^.ffect 
the circulation. I do not imagine that large swms are now, a^ formerly, 
hoarded. The advantages derived Horn the purchp.se«igf paper afford a 
temptation to the natives in Calcutta, with wham §the ridhes of the 
country almost exclusively center, to bring their stock to market ; and 
if this observation be deemed well founded, „(fhe circulation ms^ in 
future be still fu»ther affected, in proportion as the^ Company discharge 
their paper debt? . * * 

143. To form a correct judgment of the weight of the assessment : 
upon the country generally, we ought to possess the following data :-^l 

yirst.— A knowledge of the refits actueUy paid by 'the ryots, 
compared with the produce of their labour. 

^Qpny^Jy .-^Accurate accounts, of what the siemindars and farmers 
collect, and of their payments to Goveriment. ^ 

Thirdly.-^Detailed accounts (A the alienalied lands, showing the 
quafitity of them, the persqn by whom they were granted, the dates of 
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I Mr. Shore’s the grauts, and those by whom they are now held; in order to deter-, 
fune 1789 res* mine how far a resumption should take place. 

"pectin#? Per." material part of this information is wanting ; and to 

:^nanentS 0 tti 0 . procure it, would require much time and indefatigable research. But 
.jnentof Lunds there are certain pqiuts connected with it, which are ascertained ; and 

II eiiga . these may enable us to adopt some probable conclusion, though less 

certain than ’what the premised information would afPord. 
j 145. I believe that the ryots in Bengal are generally taxed in a 
Iproportion of one-ft^lf ♦of thg of their labour, aiid we must 

“'therefore admit that the assessment with respect to them is, full as 
^ much as it ought to be, supposing it even to be one-third ; that it is so, 
seems the general opinion, whether the stated propoiliion be just or 
not; we also kf-ow from observation and experience, that the mode of 
living amongst the zemindars is neither ostentatk)us nor expensive; 
and that the proportion of the collections left to them/ doefi not exceed 
I one-tenth of their amount ; and as we have thtf clearest eYidence that 
j thGy m*e in general needy and embarrassed with debt, we may without 
• hesitation pronounce^ that their profits am not immoderate. 

li’ 6 . Amongst these rconclusions, it may be stated, that much 
collusion exists in Jhe collection of*the rents and revenues; and that 
it is practised both by the vyota aijd zemirjdars, as well as by the inter- 
mediate classes, and more particularly by the head ryots or munduls. 
But from what I can collect upon this subject, by my own enquiries 
and from the reports of the Collectors, I should rather suppose that the 
detection of these abuses would prove of advantage towards the equali- 
zation of the defljjinds for rent, than productive of any considerable 
^increasOj the practicability or amount of which, is not within tho 
bounds of conjecture. , . 

^ 147. The resumption of alienated lands is a separate resource, 

^Jwhicli jnay add to the revenues without imposing n^ burthens upon 
the ryot^ OB zemindars, provided that in tho execution of it, an 
jillowauce be made for those situations where the produce of these 
secreted tenui’es, ^is at present applied to the discharge of the public 
rents of other lauds. * 

148. Any decision with regard to the assessment upon the 
^ coilntry which may be*forraed from general statements of the demands 
only, is pliable to be fallacious, and at the best can only be probable. 
Authentic accounts of the revenues actually levied from the country 
foV a continued ^sewos of years, where the circumstances of it with 
respect to cultivation, population, sj)ecie, and commerce, can be proved 
to be similar, 05 <fhere the difference can be ascertained, may furnish a 
standard for comp^’i^^n at a future period. Adopting, however, the 
accounts referred to imthis dificussion as p test, the actual revenues of 
[tjio IJengal year 1193, ^byrainatiig ip April 1787, will, upon the whole, 
^be found to exceed ^he receipts of any year before Cdssim Ali, whose 
settlement I reject as any fair standard of comparison. * The difference 
between the amount of tho settlement of the first year of the Dewanny 
and that of 1193 ort 1786-7, is upon the whole, in favour of the latter, 
without indluding the profits on salt; foi^ the decrease in the land 
revenues is myro than made up by the customs ah3 (luties ; and when 
we reflect upon the anilual diAinution of the specie from that period 
|Umtil the present, time ;.^wheu vfe consider the effects of the famine and 
.subsequent partial scarcity and calamities, with other arguments 
which have been stated, we may perhaps pronounce the present assess- 
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ment, nearly equal to what it ought to fte. I state this conclusion,, Mr. Store'll 
‘ with an exception of any increase which may arise from a resumption Jygg 
of fiflienated lands made with a due consideration of the circumstances peoting Her- 
at tending them. , • manentSettle- 

149. This conclusion is deduced |rom comparison of abstract mentofLanSfll 
accounts, and from arguments of a general nature ; and upon these 
grounds, it may be just. When the information which has been fur- 
nished by the Collectors upon their respectiYe districts is taken into 
consideration, we may perhaps be enabled, by a more particular examin- 
ation and comparison of the revenues afid cirfiumstances of each, to 
adopt a more accurate result regarding the total assessment ; foi* I am 
willing to ad&it, that the revenues of some districts appear to be 
decreased with sufficient reasons assigned, others on the contrary may 
be rated too high. J shall not hesitate to renounce my«present opinion, 
if in this examination I should see cause to warrant it, but I rather 
believe that|it will oonirm the sentiments which I have expressed. 

159. Mr. Grant computes the gross revenue of Bengal, exped[e,ut^ 
and proper to be drawn into the royal exchequer, ok 5 krores three lacks! 
of rupees, and esti^iating the charges incidental to the collections atj 
fifty-six lacks, leaves for the Company a clear revepiie from the subahl 
of four krores forty-seven lapks, including a positive resumable yearly 
defalcation of at least twcf krores of sicca rupees. 

151. I neither admit his estimate nor his conclusion ; both which 
I deem wholly unsupported by established facts or solid arguments. 

No man of experience, I believe, will assert that the country exhi- 
bits any external signs of this prodigious wealth ;^ft is not to be dis- 
covered, in the accumulation of the ryots or zemindars, ner to boi^ 
accounted for, in the a^^travagance of the latter. In tracihg the revenues 
of the country for a period of more than two hundred years, we find 
no statements tojustify Mr. Grant^s calculations; neither the abilities 
of Jaffier Khan, nor the attempted extortions of Cossim A*li afEor?l*auy 
support to them. The discovery was psriad ; 

but until better proofs be produced in support of ilf, I trust fo the 
wisdom of all periods to decliuS adopting his estimate as any principle 
of action. 

152. In recording my opinion in oppositio» to the arguments And 
sentiments exprdlssed by Mr. Grant, I disavow every idea of speaking 
lightly of his Analysis, The labour and ingenuity of his researches are 
highly meritorious; they display a sufyerior degree* of knowledge arid 
abilities, which I most readily admit and applaud, and am happy to 
avail myself of them whenever I can, with practiial Pxperience, in the 
collections and management of the fevenues, which Mr. Grant does not 
profess to. have acquired. He migh#haV 0 found many reasons.to dis; • 
trust the reality of his speculatioi^ ; »nd still Sioro, the possibilij^ ol 
reducing them to practice. On this point, indee<J my sentiments are^ 

, absolutely irreconcilable with those which he has adopted. I am well 
aware of the embarrassment under which the Company labour, from 
the enormity of their present debts ; and if the resources of the country 
afforded in my opinion available me'ans for diminishing the burthens 
equal to what Mr. Grant supposes, I should not hesitate to recommend 
an attempt for securing them ; but conviilbed as I am, that Ihe attempt < 
would be unsuccessful and dietressinf, the obligation!; of my duty 
impose upon me the avowal of this conviction. , . 

153. I shall now.proceed to consider a question of the first impor- 
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Mr. Shore’s tanco;— by tvhafc mode of agency the collection of the revenues of this 
^Minute of country can be made, with the greatest advantage to the Company, 

Court of Directors have in fact decided it, and I might content 
SmanentSottIo- myself with recommending measures in conformity to their decisions, 
^mentofLanJs witliout discussiug, the propri(oty of them; but I deem it my duty to 
|i}in Bengal. record the observations suggested by my^own experience, which will 
jeither ^fiord new reasons in support of the resolutions adopted in 
liurope, or furnish matter for future consideration and decision, 

154 There are tbi-ee modes of which the revenues of the country 
may be realized for the State. First, by employing officers for this 
purpose on the part of Government, to collect them immediately from 
the ryots or lower denomination of tenants, without the agency of the 
zemindars or farmers. This mode of management is usually termed 
khas ; the inferior agents and receivers under the Collector are chosen 
by him, and have fixed salaries allotted to them. 

155. The due and successful administravion of this plan, sup- 
«po£ 0 s suffici^t knowledge and experience in the Collector employed, 
wirh respect to the^rent a^id land, to regulate all the detail of the 
settlement and collections, ta well as time and application to go through 
with it, the Mofussil account should be examined ; the charge of the 
inferior agents, whether employed to collect the rents of a village or 
pergunnah, should be inspected ; and curtailed where exorbitant ; the 
number must be regulated ; and the rent of each village and indeed 
of every ryot ought to be adjusted. 

156. The advantages attending this mode of settlement, uu 
spe pulatio n are the^e : The Collector has it in his power to reduce the 
,cos8es where they are burchensome, and to equalize the assessment 
paid by the loWer classes of ryots ; it affords him an opportunity of 
ascertaining the resources of the district, to acquire a knowledge of any 
jraproper reductions which have been made in the rental, to afford 
"relief Vljere wanted, to encourage improvement, and1;o establish such 
regulations^ as he may deem best calculated for the security of the 
cultivators of the §oil, against present exaction and future oppression. 

157. It ought also to be the most' productive, by bringing to the 
account of Government the profits of intermediate farmers and con- 
tractors, as well as the produce of their frauds and embezzlements. 

158. The objections to the plan and its disadvahtages are these : 
— Ihat i't presumes a dsgree of knowledge, experience and application 
in the Collectors, which is rarely to be found or attained: It may 
exist in these orthe prestnt day, without any assurance that it will be 
found, in theip Successors. The ^selection of proper inferior Agents 
depends upon ths^m^ and their fidelity and exertions, from the 
Dewan. and officers in his Outcherry to the lowest deputy, will be in 
pxop^rtion to the ability and \ig[]^ncQ of the superintending oflScer. 
^If incapable of examjning the accounts of his agents, 'and of detecting 
the fallacies oi *them, he will be exposed to constant' imposition, and 
the public loss will be proportionably great. The same effects would 
follow ivom indolence. 

1 59. The Government is not secored, witL respect to its r6venaes> 
^by any specific Ingagemeuts ; it must stand tO all losses and accident 
of seasons ; where thO ryots^fail or are unable to pay, there is no 
rem^y, and 't|iQ,j;nnual amoibt of the naxauues must be subjec^^to 
considcyAblp^ %msiion. ^ The native officers employed in the detail of 
the business are only bound to a responsibility generally for the faith- 
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f al discharge of the trust reposed in them, and to account for what Mr. Shmfi 
♦Ihey collect * Mi ante 

• 160. The Board of Be 7 enue can exercise little control over this 
mode of management, but must rely uppu.the cqndi^gtiug officer ; the 
detail is too minute for their inspection. ^ 

161. Where the operation is applied to the lands of a zemindar, 

he remains idlej or, what is worse, employs himself* secretly to 
counteract the success of the Collector, and a subsistence must be 
allowed him by the Government. • ^ 

162. In general it will be found, that the^ettlements attempted 
upon this plan, have proved unsuccessful under pur administration. It 
was however bften executed by the Mahomedan Government, who! 
entered into all the details of ihe business, and examiued the accounts o^ 
the aumil or Collector with rigour and minuteness. Whether, for this 
reason, it ought jjo be attempted by us, or not, remains to be decided. 

163. In the execnetion of a khas settlement, as usually performed, 

the details which I harve described are^ seldoih entered jnto; and it. 
means little more than delegating authority to the Collecter of a dis? 
trict, to conclude specific engagements with farmers or with petty land-( 
holders for the rents of the several* pergunnahs an(} divisions, instead 
of entering into an agreement for the, revenues, of the whole zemindary, 
with the proprietor of it These engagements are more or less detailed, 
at the discretion of the Collector. The principal adv^M^taga attending 
this mode of management, That, 

rests upon the supposition, that the zemindar declines engaging for the 
revenue of his lands, and that the resources of theqi; are equal to the 
assessment on them ; as well as to furnish a*provision to the zemindar v 
upon .the Collector's k/iowledge of these emoluments,* and upon his 
ability to colibct them. With regard to the persons with whom he 
may enter into engagements, a comparative advantage may asise to , 
them ; that of a IJeTter security from contracting with GovepnAent, 
than with the zemindar j but this ought not to be the case,, where the 
Collector knows and discharges his duty. In other pespects, the,p1au 
combines many of the evils attending the farming system ; which is 
now to be considered. 

164. The conveniences of collecting the revenues by farmers A*e ( 
few and small ; wfiilst the disadvantages are many and great. It | 
certainly easy and simple to contract with a farmer for the revenues off 
a district ; and this is all that can be s^id for it. Expeftience proves 
that it is fallacious in point of security, for the farmers and«securities 
both fail; and that it is oppressive ia*its execution.t The engagements 
with a farmer, from a deficienoy of ^ooal knowledgeein the officers of 
Government, can seldom be made with sufficient precision to pi:event^ 
impositions on his part; and the subsec^uent attempt to redress tb0m,» 
generally affords him grounds for claiming remiss^ns. A temporaryl * 
mrmer never looks to future improvements ; and thcf System opensu 
a door for the introduction of persons in the management of the^ 
collections, ^who ought ever to be excluded ; those who are in the 

I-^_4a^euce: But aS it sta^s 

nniversally con(|emhea, there is no occasion to detail inconveniences, 
which are aoknbwledged. The partial Admissfon of farmers may 
perhaps take place on the grounds of ifbcessity, as a rem^edy against 
greater evils. . 

163. The third . mode is to miike a settlement with the zemiu'- 
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Hr. Shore’s dars; and Upon this subject I must apologise for being diffuse. 
June 1789 res- situation of a zemiudar combines two relations; 

pecting iPer- which originates in the property of the land^ a portion of the rents of 
manentSettle* which he pays to the State; and tha pthfirj in his capacity of an 
mentofLands officer of Government, for pro*‘ecting the peace of the country, and for 
in enga . securing the subjects of the State from /oppression. An extent of 
country yielding a proportion of one kror6 of Rupees, equivalent to a 
million sterling, is the property of the zemindars of Burdwan, Raje- 
shahy, Dinagepore, l>ruidea, Beerbhoom, Bishenpore, and Jessore. 

167. If we consider tWr relative situations; the importance of 
the character will bp apparent. Justice, integrity, moderation, 
humanity, a knowledge of their own rights and those ol their tenants, 
an attention to' business, and an aoquaiVtance with the detail of it, 
ought to be thei*' characteristics. Setting aside tbp moral part of their 
characters, T shall more particularly consider how fai; they possess the 
two last qualities mentioned, without which tke former ^ust be in a 

. grpat measure, silent uhproductive virtues. • r 

168. With respect to, the zemindars generally, opposite opinions, 
as is tho case upon most subjects in this country, Jiave prevailed. !l5x 
Bonie the zemindars have been considered as the natural guardians 
anS beneficent protectors of the ryots, and as the objects of their 
esteem and veneration. By others, they liave been decried as an use- 
less, idle, oppressive race, practising every species of extortion, or 
countenancing it by their inactivity and ignorance. 

169. If a review of the zemindars in Bengal were made, it would 
be found that veiy few are duly qualified for the management of their 
hereditary lands; and that, in general, they are ilheducated for this 
task ; ignorant of the common forms of busine^^ and of the modes of 
transacting it; inattentive of the conduct of it, even wh^re their own 
intoreets are immediately at stake, and indisposed to undertake it. 
■VYjCUifiC of -this denomination are, by their own^lStws and customs, 
secluded from all immediate interference. Minors , from their natural 
incapacity, are in the same predicament. 

170. Let a zemindar be asked, what are the rents, and rules for 

demanding and fixing them, in his district, or in any part of it; what 
is 'the assessment of any pergunnah ; what is the particular produce of 
any part of it ; whether that produce has increased 6r declined ; what 
manufactures are established in it; iu short, let the questions have 
any refereucd to the internal* detail of the business and state of the 
coontry, his replies wotild probably be the same, as if he had never 
entered it, or he wjuld refer to his Dewan or some officer for infor- 
imation. explicit, the inability 

'of hi,s lands to pay :^he assessment; nor will he hesitate to state the 
Mecline of cnltivatiohy as the. cause of it; although, if true, it must 
have been chiefly owing to his own bed management. 

171. Tii 6 business in general, is exclusively kansacted by the 


zejnindary servants ; and all that the principal looks to, is a release 
from-the trouble cf attending it, an exemption from the importunities 
of Government, and a snfficiency to gratify his wants, present or Anti- 
cipated. ,In their houses the zemindars are treated with respect and 
attention by their domestics; and are flattered, soothed and servedi in 
proportion the hopes, fears and interests, of the parties concerned. 
^ But although the power of dismission and appointment of their servants 
rests with them; and although this power is employed as a source of traffic 
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and emolument^ the zemindars are as mnch dependent upon their ser- Mr. Shon'i 
% Vants> as the latter are upon them. ’ jLnei789reg4 

• 172. IJxdr ryots haYOseWon^ and when they are peoting Perl 

permitted to approach tbem^ or force an intrusion ^ith complaints and manentSeti!' ^ 
petitions^ they are dismissed with a referei^e to the Dewan, or perhaps sent of Lar 

back to their houses, with ai^ order, in the name of the zemindar, which ' 

the former has dictated : no# ia.the sale of justice. uncommon with them. 

1 73. The avowal of their hereditary rights, and the great* regard! 
paid to them by the British Government, has inspired the zemindaraj 
with an idea that these rights are indefeasible : ^ry few instances have! 
indeed occurred to contradict it. This opinion is propagated, with the 
same conviction, through all the classes of Talookdars and ryots within 
their jurisdiction, and hence.lhey have acquired a permanent influence 
over all their tenants. Its operation of late years has spldom, I belieive, 
proved beneficial to {he country. In one respect, it has been sometimes 
attended with great wils, that of preventing the lyots coi^^ 
against ^xactjons ; for the latter reason this way, although we should^ 

'^now obtain redress, we shall in future be pxposed to resentment.'^ 

174. The ignorance of the zemindars, ^and their great inattention 

to the management of the concerns 4or which they are responsible, is as 
deplorable as it is universal. I shall, detail some of the consequences 
attending it. • * * 

175. They seldom know the principles upon which Governmenti 

acts with regard to them. Every transaction is misrepresented ; and* 
those which proceed from a sense of justice or moderation in the ruling, 
power, are explained to have been efiected by intrigues, or the success-' 
iul applications of influence. • * • , 

1.76. All the principal zemindars have vakeels or 'Agents in Cal- 
cutta, whose business is to inform them of what passes, or is supposed 
to pass, regarding them. The habit of intrigue, and of attempting to 
obtain, by indirejj^^ ifieana, that which, if proper, would be accqjpdef as * 
a matter of course; and, if improper, by none, is of suoh*long standing, 
and so inveterate as only to be eradicated by time, ^ence it hapj)enB I 
that when a zemindar fails in obtaining his object, he imputes it to a { 
want of. interest in his solicitors, or perhaps to other motives more 
injurious to the reputation of the Government and its officers; add 
when he succeedsj the credit of administration is not raised with him. 

177. But the effects of misrepresentations upon ignorance, are 
far more extensive. The zemindars ate encouraged* in disobedience 
and evasions; they are taught to ascribe to th» favour aud iridulgence, 
or to the resentment of individuals, the censure ov ccnnpliance of the 
supreme power, and they are made tobelieve that evavy thing depends 
upon intrigue, without any relation* to system or to principles. , The 
common variations in the practice of ajGrovernjpent, where 'uniforrtfity^ 
is not inviolably observed, will add strength to these sentiments; and ' 
the zemindars of course adopt them, as rules of conduot.* 

178. But the most serious conseqne'lices of the ignorance and | 
incapacity of the zemindars, are those which affect* their ryots. - Let i 
the situation of a man, in this predibament, at the bead df a large 
zemindary, the management of which is intricate to a degree, be con- 
sidered. Nothing can be more evident, tlft*n that he must b'e exposed 
to endless frauds aud impositibns. His head farmers obtain leases, at.^ 
an under value, for private considerations paid to the managing officer! 
or, by the same means, remissions at the close of them. Impositions > 

[VoL. I.] • . r in 
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Mr. Shore’s prevail through all the gradations of renters to the ryots: hence 
‘Minute of proceed alienations of land, unknown to the zemindar or his officers; ^ 
deductions in the rents of some tenants, made up by augmentations, 
^manentSettie- on those of others^; fabrications and mutilations of accounts, at the 
jiuent of Lands *nd of a lease; fraudulent concealments, for temporary stipulatione ; 
in Bengal perpetual introduction or new taxes;* conciliatory remissions, at 

the commencement of a lease; and arbitrary impositions at the 
expiration of it, with the endless catalogue, of abuses, which perplex 
mofussil accounts, Snd^render a remedy difficult. 

179. I wish to^makefthese remarks intelligible to those who 
have had little experience of the facts on which they are founded. 
Perhaps the following detail may, for this purpose, be of use. 

180. A zemindar, possessing an e^ensive district, having made 
a settlement with Government, relets, in portions, to several farmers ; 
they again, make aver their leases, in whole or in part, tc others ; and 
these again, to renters of inferior deiiominationsA* To reverse this opera- 
.^tion, the lyots, who ciiltivate^.the soil, pay to a head ryot, mnndul or 
goinastab,ot which each village, according toits extent, has one or more ; 
these to a renter of two or three villages ; he, to a farmer of a terf or 
division, comprehending several ; and so on, through the farmers of a 
pergunnah to the zemindar; and ultimately, to the officer of Government, 
j 181. This is the description of the detail of business, in most 
of the principal zemindaries. If, in some, the zemindars should 
employ their own officers, it diminishes the gradations but little. It 
is only in the smaller zemindaries and talookdarries, and that not 
invariably, that the proprietors collect the rents from their ryots : in 
general, they are tar reradved from them. 

182. Wh^re the fundamental principle o^ the collections. is not 
fixed, it will not be surprising, that in every district, thei^ should be a 
constant straggle between fraud, exaction and concealment. Where a 
zemKidar knows nothing beyond his engagement^^\^h his own imme- 
diate farmers, and those imperfectly, the operation must be extensive. 

fThe zemindary officers, exclusive of the 
* Sic in orig. *bids, derived from a regard to their own 

interests, are seldom sufficiently informed of 
wliat passes in the numerous stages of the business, 

183. The following quotation from an address of the Collector of 
•llajeshahy, is in point:,. speaking of that extensive zemindary, he says, 

* ‘’184. The people in this Country have eternally in their mouths, 

'Hhe necessity of distinguishing between sudder and mofussil; by 

which they nyoanrin this instan6e,the difference between the general 
knowledge tbah can reach the governing power, compared to the real 
** sta^o of things in t^e detasl. The deputy, in his Pergunnah Court, 

W he never leaves it, will form a very defective judgment of the state 
of his village; the zemindar, if lie relies upon his deputy or Dewan, 
will know rfs little of his pergunnahs/^ 

185. He adds a reflection, which, though not strictly applicable 
in this place, is too important to pass unnoticed : What comparative 
‘‘ knowledge a, temporary Superintendent of collections can obtain, 

“ with whatover labour, need not be told; he may often be working, 

“ both day and night; upon the most mistaken principles, and acquiring, 
not knowledge, but coufimAng error/^ 

, . 186. I have assigned to incapacity and want of application in the 

zemindars, what has been attributed to worse motives; but this, I believe. 
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it certain, tbai whatever their follies or vices may be they are them- Mr. ShW 
Wves the principal sufferers. It is not from profusion, or from 'the ^ 

exorbitancy of the demands of Government, that they are generally, p^ing ^ 
at this time poor and in debt. Ignorance and in&ctivity have loaded maaentSeitf 
them with the responsibility of dischpging obligations which thejl wntoflij^ 
might, perhaps with modewite abilities and attention, have avoided. » Bengal ^ 

187. . The preceding Ascription will explain an observation which 
has formerly been made, that the apparent justice ef restoring a zemin- 
dar to the management of his Ian A, has not jilwftys proved conform- 
able to humanity. The ruin of the zemindar BalAcaul, who was 
neither a minor nor female, is a direct proof o| it ; many instances of 
real distress, the consequence of this measure, might be exhibited. 

Nothing perhaps has more/ embarrassed the oflicers* of Government, 
than to unite the justice of the measure, with the protection of .the 
zemindar^s property. The attempt has often been defeated, when the 
utmost consideration and labour have been bestowed upon its accom- 
plishment j Vnd it has* been sometimes found; that the only method , 
for insuring this object, was to let the lands in»farm, and provide a 
separate maintenance for the zemindar, flven there, the very means 
have been employed to defeat the^end proposed, and the sums which 
were destined to the substance of the, zemindar, have been dissipated 
by bis servants in unavailing intrigues for his restoration to a nominal 
trust ; and their access to real power, or the pretext, has been used to 
cover their own frauds. 

188. The opposition which often subsists between a Collector ofl 

Government and a zemindar, has been held forth to public observation,! 
in innumerable instances ; the object of bbth ouglit to be the same, , 
but they seldom agr^e. This also may be attributed to the ignorance 
of the zeminfdar, and tlie intrigues of the zemindary servants, contend- 
ing for influence, which are equally directed to the subversion, of the 
Collector’s authortCj, and of the power of each other. . , * * " 

189. When a Collector attempts to check abuses, *tbe zemindar is| 
made to believe that his authority is annihilated ; if,h6*restrains exac-| 
tions, that the sources of the rifvenue are narrowed ; if he controls the^ 
conduct of the zemindary officers, that be acts from a wish to take the 
management into his own hands. Hence representations on one side, 
intrigues on the other, the ryots are ushered in as complainants, and every 
mode exerted to infuse suspicions of the integ4*ity and con Act of the 
Collector. In the district, an underhanQ influence is employed tohoufi- 
teract legal authority, and universal confusion^prevailsf The Collector 
complains that his power is subvorf^d ; and the eeniiivlar that he is 
oppressed. The impartiality of Government exhibited in patient investi- 
gation, has been imputed by each paky, to a design to favour the other.„^ . 

190. In zemindaries, at the head of whipS minors or femal€ii|af^^_, 
placed, the mutual contentions of the zemindary servants, for theh 
direction of the management, scarcely ever subside, lif BurAan, the! 
opposition of the zemindar and his mother,; in Dinagepoor the represent- 
aticms of the family servants, on behalf of the dowager Ranny and the 
minor zemindar i*espectively ; in Bi&henpore the complatots of the 
^idow of the deceased z^indar against her oldseiTanta at one period, 
wd against those nomin^d on her owrf reprebentatians at another, . 
are a few amongst many instances on ribord which migbt’be produced. 

An uninformed or indolenb zemindar, stands nearly in the same predicai* 
merit. , If the difficulty be dissolved by a public act appointing a 
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Mr. Shore's ^manager, he is too apt to rely npon the influence which has raised him, 
tfinufce of fvi^ithout regard to the zemindar^ whose interests he is nominated to ^ 
wotlnr^Per* ;Superinteud. In this situation, he generally becomes the object of 
nanentSettle. jealousy, which he fnuat soothe ; and of complaint, which he must sup- 
nentof Lands pressT; the point is gained bj^ apparent concessions, on his part, but 
n Bengal. really at the expense of the principal To ^cide upon his conduct and 
upon the. propriety of supporting or dismtssing him, is by no means 
easy ; for this requires a minute examination of the business in detail, 
transacted at a distdiice^ beyond the reach of inspection. 

191. One-half ofl-the complaints and representations preferred to 
the Government in the name of zemindars, are either suggested by the 
Imeans which I have detailed, or fabricated by their servants without 
^"their knowledge. These complaints, to persons unacquainted with the 
^customs of Bengal, suggest an idea of the prevalence^ of universal oppres- 
^sion ; by others with some experience, thej are referred ^o intrigues. 
To discover the truth, ought in every instance to be the object of Govern- 
^nent \ but it always proves a tark of great difficulty and emlSarrassment. 

" 192. 1^0 those who h%ve been used •to consider the zemindars as 
versed in all the functions^f their situation and tmsts, as possessing 
an intimate knowledge of their tenants, and an immediate connection 
with them, as animated with a regard for the prosperity of their estates, 
and as faithful executors of the public duties ;«these remarks will appear 
extraordinary. They are the result of my own experience, combined 
with that of others ; and I fear no refutation of them, where they are 
examined with candour, and can be ascertained by local reference and 
information, '■ 

I 193. It is of tlie last ihiportance, if possible, to distinguish between 
those iinperfeclrions which are natural to the zepiindars, and others, 
which the practice of their rulers has given rise ilo, in ordefr to discover 
^the principles of future regulation. Neither an arbitrary, nor a variable 
sjsleln of Government, is calculated to inspire its'Silbjects with confi- 
dence. If exposed to- increasing or fluctuating demands, they will give 
llittle attention to piake improvements ; or if they should attempt them, 
^they will be equally careful to conceal them. If liable to be dispossessed 
jpf the management of their estates, they will have no anxiety to acquire 
thd habits of superintending them, and will look to present advantages, 
qnconcerned at future consequeuces. In such a state of thiogs, they 
are compelled to resort to intrigues; and their primary object is to 
secure a real pAtroi>or ostensible protector. What has once been accom- 
plished byointrigue, they^conclude may be successfully practised again ; 
and, relying up^u a priuciple sd habitual to them, they re-assume 
the management <of «their lands ''after dispossession, without profiting 
pa$t experience, with the same indifference and disregard to their 
^'ss^tial interests. « o 

194. 

7.ftn|]j|] y|dara to 6uy administration ; the evil had long before taken root. 
The universal Sii^ossession of the zemindars by Jaffier Khan, the 
impo^tions upon them by his successors, and the notoripas corruption 
of .the native Government, existing, I believe, wherever Mahomedan 
despotism prevails, are causes sufficient to account for the consequences. 

195. The freqnehit vanlhtioDS in our political rnles and principles, 
were certainly .ill calculated \;o remedy these defects. The means 
adopted for this purpose, were oftener applied to correct the symptoms, 
than to eradicate the evil itself; nor was it to be supposed that we 
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could at oucO) assume principles of action^ which could arise 09 I 7 Mr. 8 hm*| 
• *from knowledge founded on experience. The habits of the people, 
formed by despotism, and exhibiting a mixture of simplicity, fraud, pecSng 
servility and tyranny, seemed too inveterate to. be corrected by manentSetti 
another set of rules. Forbearance woul^ be construed into ignorance mentofLandd 
by some, and fear in other’s would dictate a suspicion that it was 
only temporary : in such a situation, the Government anddts subjects, 
would misunderstand each other ; and whilst the former hesitated at 
conforming to those principles, which humanity^and justice led it 
to adopt from observing abuses in the applicatibn of them, the latter, 
would continue to act upon their old habits and j)rincipl 6 B. 

196. Thee preceding observations, if well considered, will point 
out the objections to a settlement with the zemindars, th 6 disadvantages 
to which it is exposed, and the evils which we must attempt to 
surmount, if^upo^ the whole, this measure should* be determined on. 

The foUaWfi JWgumeiits occur in opposition to these objections, andv 
in support 01 a zemindary settlement. • * ^ 

19^. That in making' a«settlement fqy a tewn of years with the 
zemindars, we rely iy)oa the strongest of alLprinciples, by uniting the 
interests of our subjects with that of Government ; .that although this 
principle has been checked by fluctuating measures, there is no reason 
to suppose it will not gradually operate under another system, where it 
IS allowed scope, and particularly if regulations are adopted to 
strengthen it ; that this mode affords Government the only BuhstantiaU 
security for the revenues, by making the property of the lands responai-j 
ble for it; that to permit r,he zemindars to retain this property,! 
without i!;llowing them to exercise the functions annexed to their 
denominations, seems, absurd and impolitic, since uCthing but an 
absolute exolbsion of them, and a declared annihilation of their rights, 
can destroy their influence ; that if this could be effected with justice, 
and if they were *SScladed from the management of their- estated, an 
allowance must be granted to them, aod the amounl would be .al 
heavy expense to Government, unless it were made up by the suppriorl 
management of their substitutes^ which there is little reason to expect: 
partially it might be the case, but universally, never. That this system 
has the simplicity derived from the employment of farmers, with ''a 
security which ev^'y other plan, wants; and, finally, that it is the only, 
plan which can be adopted, without some degree of injustice’ to the 
acknowledged rights of the zemindars. • 

198. Before we determine upon either of “the modes pointed out, j 

there are other considerations connected with them) which l^shall now^ 
enter into. ^ 9 ^ 

First, The form of our Government yi Bengal 

199. It is material to observe, ^tha 4 J the entire system of Eastern 
finance had a refevence, to a form of administration, .distiYict from ours; 
and it cannot be deemed unimportant to trace the distinguishing points 
of variation, between them. 

200. Summary investigation, and arbitrary ^lanishment, -werel 
the natural consequences of a despotic Government.. Whbn a ryptf 
complained against a superior ofliber, or a zemindar or talookdar 
against an aumil, the inquiry seldom ^ent Beyond presumption, 
which was deemed sufficient to justify Che infliction of, piinishments. 

The natives, acquainted with the habits, misrepresentations and 
practices of each other, as often, probably, judged right as wrong; 
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I Mr. Shore’s anj^ the promptitude of decisioUj in some degree, corrected the license^ 
^ iMinnte of qI oppression, where no regular system existed to restrain it. 
^'^^eotin^^^Per* Under our Ga?eiau»ent, the case is widely different. Rales 

n^aneatSettie- have been established for the hearing and trial of complaints ; and 
nekiient of Lands the process is conducted by f^rms, imposing delays which usage alone 
can reconcile to those who, from injuries- sustained, have a title to 
complain, and a right, in their own opinioii, to immediate redress. 

202. The delay inevitable to this regularity of system, is in 
itself, a grievance bftea mentioned, particularly by the lower orders 
who by it, are exposed to real injury. In a country where short 
injuslice” is proverbially said to be preferable to protracte d iusS ce?^ 
the remark requires little proof. It is also worthy b! observance, 
that the same cause gives rise to innumei^le false complaints, for the 
sole purpose of defeating and interrupting the measures of Government. 
When the end to be obtained by preferribg them, is answered, the 
comprainants disappear. « 

a* , 203. ^nder the 'Mahomadan Government, the power of every 
department centered in one- person. The Dewan in the khalsa, assisted 
by the information of the public officers, examined the accounts of 
the revenues, with an expedition ’impossible to be attained by us. 
The officers employed iu this department, were not only subject to 
dismission, which as often preceded inquiry^ upon the least suspicion, 
as followed it ; but to the confiscation of their property and personal 
punishment for offences proved, and sometimes surmised only. The 
collections were also made, with a rigour which has never been 
imitated, by any European. 

20i. An officer employed in the Mahomedan administration to 
Acollect the revenues, and the zemindar or farmer who contracted to 
Ipay them, hesitated at no means, to fulfil the obligations of their 
^trusts or engagements. Any disobedience to orders, evasion of them, 
the concealment or fabrication of accounts, were db'Usidered as crimes 
against the State ; but a private pecuniary commutation was often 
accepted, as sufficient discharge for established or imputed crimi- 
nality. No power, however exercised, could effect impossibilities ; but 
the terrors and punishments of such, a form , as I have described, 
possessed a coercion* which ours, wants.. If, with the advantages of 
information attainable in the country, a doubt caa arise upon the 
truth of these remarks, they may be easily verified by contrasting 
the faults committed and punishments inflicted under the authority 
of these sazims, with t^e various acts of disobedience, evasion, fraud, 
concealment (extortion, practised with impunity under our 
authority, by thi^ zemindars and natives employed in the revenues. 
/(It may not be too mudli to assert that the zemindars, ryots, and sab<* 
..^ecoa of our Government, avail themselves of its lenity to infringe its 
,4aws, and oppose i>s orders. Th^Jenow .that pumsWent is neither 
arbitrary nor immediately inflicted •' they are aware* of the difficulties 
which impede detebtion, and of the forms to be observed in investigat- 
ing complaints; they confide in their own abilities to misrepresent and 
perplex ,* and trust, after all, that our laws and humanity, aided by 
a consideration ^ their habib and customs, will afford an indalgenca 
to their transgressiohs. With us, they argue upon our principles: in 
[their conduct,. they assume tneir own; for although the coercions of 
^despotism have been removed, the habits implanted by it, still remain. 
205. It will easily be conceived Giat a form of Government, where 
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iffno man despotically presided, and he, too, conversant in the languages Mr. lore's ; 

land manners of his officers, and subjects, was capable of an atl6ntioi]J 

to the detail of basiness, which ours is not. The ^erc^on andl 

activity of suc h a floveroment g^ve Ijo its .acts, which we must manealWW- 

enforce, by more regular methods ; ourpiooeedings |ire formally held, 

and methodically arranged ; \all papers and letters received are read at “ * 

public Boards, deliberated upon, and, with the resolutions* upqn tpem 

and replies to them, are regularly recorded: pAners and accounts 

relating to the revenues must go, through the preparatory Operation of 

a translation. It is not merely sufficientfto act*iM’gbt ; we must also 

show the grounds and reasons of our resolutions.^ The time occupied] 

in an attentioif to these forma would be sufficient for a Dewan in his | 


mode of transacting busines5>, to decide ten times as much. The 
Collectors of revenue .are equally obliged to adhere to p^scribed order, 
and to communicate to the Board of Bevenue in English, information 
and accounts, .the grounds of proceedings, which did not employ half the 
time required for the translation of them. iiU aumil had nothing 
more to do than direct copies to be made, aijd send them with a short 
address, the work of bis Moonshee, to his priiicipal. 

206. There is no country in •the world, I bflieve, where the: 
officers of Governmcuit devote more tiine, and attention to the discharge 
of public business, than in Bengal. The official duties are inconceiva- 
bly laborious to those who perform them, with zeal and assiduity — an 
assertion which the public Records will prove. But there ^^Jimita 
tp. industry, and h pundiL. to exertion . If too much be attempted, 
matters of great importance must be neglected. The control of thel 
Board of Revenue over the Coiloctors and that of the supreme .powerf 
over them and all other departments, will alike prove ineffective, iff 
their attentioif is dissipated in itho minutim of. detail. 

207. These reflections, too obvious to escape any observf^^ion, 

must be examined, "^d the weight due to them, bo estimated inpstaB- 
lishing any system for the conduct of public business gfenerally, and 
particularly with respect to the revenues. What a forpie? Government 
could effect by arbitrary power, s'ammary decision and despatch, with- 
out formality, cannot be done in the same time or by the same means, 
by a tempered limited authority acting by settlad rules and forms’. 
What, .therefore ppHld be execu^^^^ by the fonner 3 .dminj 9 li;ati^ ^ 
ahonldr-^.nQt_.be.„.attopted^ practiced must be mSdifiea 

to principle, and uniformity be establishetl tbroughouA. • The multifili-' 
cation of business must be guarded against ; ^or if it Should exceed 
its proper bounds, the possibility of •control would* be* ^pfeated, and 
nothing can be more evident, thaQ*that no system can |fenerally 
succeed, where the controlling power is unequal to the task of watch- 
ing its progress. If, upon every oooasiqp wher^ Irtifice is employ^, 
or evasions practised,, to defeat the p*rescribed measures, Govornment| 

, itself must interpose new orders, or ital 

supreme authority } or if the progress of them f 
must be delayed whilst an inquiry is carrying on into complaints against 
tibie minister, (for this must ever be tne case whhre cpmplaints are 
preferred) the system which they are meant to support must vanisli 
into air, or the whole be lef t> to the discretiofl of ther conducting Agent. 

I hold it far wiser to adopt a system upoif other principles, Vhioh will 
not require such extraordinary exertions; and wmoh moderate talents • 
and industry may progressively carry into full accomplishment. 

CVtL. I.] • - * 
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I 208. The system at present established for the mans>geipent 
|of the revenues, renders the Government dependent upon the com- 
•munications of the^Oollectors for information, and upon their skill and 
attention, for the realization of its revenues. 

209. The power of a Collector is well known to be great and 
extensive, in proportion to the trust dele'^ated to him. The situation 

I reqtvires considerable ability, a knowledge of the language, unwearied 
zeal, incorruptible integrity, and great humanity. Any Government 
would, no doubt, ViiA to make choice of those persons only for this 
trust, in whom the ^qualitfes recited are to be found. But this is not 
always possible, and, every deviation from the rules which ought to 
dictate the appointment of a Collector, has a bad effect (Upon the success 
of the businesd belonging to that charge, 

210. It ir well known that a Collector may adhere to the letter of 
Ithe rules prescribed for his conduct, with liitle impro^eraeat in the busi- 
jness entrusted to him. That activity which gives energy regulations, 
and the zfal and ability which suggested tHera, may all be^wanting, 
without any imputation of criminal conduct. The Board of Revenue, 
with competent experience and laudable exertions, cannot penetrate 
into the detail of occurrences, at a great distance; and incapacity in a 
Collector, may lead to a dinaitintioii of the assessment, even against 
their own conviction of the necessity for it. Without any intention to 
deceive, the reports of native officers are quoted to support assertions, 
which knowledge in the executive ofccer, would have mistrusted, and 
ability refuted. 

211. Whether we refer to the persons now in employments or to 
(those «ot any other period, it is perfectly evident that knowledge, 
]abiUties,..,g(.p(dVappJic^^^^^^ distributed amongst the Collectors, in 
Vaxijaua^aQd,iinequal proportions. One man may be competent, not 
only*to the discharge of his current duty, but to regulate the assess- 
ment in all its detail, to the lowest subdivisions; Be may be equal to 
the task^of unravelling tlie complex accounts of the ryots, and to 
distinguish between false and true representations, and know where 
to interpose and where to withhold", the exercise of his authority. 
Another perhaps, with equal honesty, has talents sufficient only to 
discharge the business, according to prescribed forms. 

212. One, if Jet to himself, would improve the fevemie, and render 
jthe people under him happj. Another, with the same discretion, 
(would let all the* business run into confusion. With one set of men, 
their oflScers have all tlio power; and their master the appearance and 
responsibility of it. With others, the official servants are restricted 
to the exercise of ministerial functions ; and the Collector, with his 
^rcsjpnsibility, preserves the control in his own hands. 5*^^ 
aWest and best inform ed^will acknowledge, ^hat the perplexed details 
of the accounts of the ryots in Bengal, cannot be understood, without 
the assistance of the natives versed in them. 

213. These considerations, are, in my opinion, very important. 
■W^are not to indulge a vain expectation, that the Collectors will al- 
be ftien of the first talents and knowledge. In judging, what they 
will be in future ;^we must look to, what they have been. The same 
persons do not aiWays continue ; and experience and. qualification acB 
iQOtlrwm^tfpdjyi^^^^ In discussing a system of management, 

the situation and qaafiScation of the Collectors by whom it is to be 
executed, must be adverted to. If the system proposed should require 
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those talents and that knowledge, which belong to few only, it must 
either be confined to those few, or the others must be removed for able 
sub^itutes ; or, if the latter be deemed invidious and impradticable, the 
measures, if general, must be adapted to the standaiti of all capacities. 

214. It is not my fd)tention to assort, that all the defects which 

I have stated exist at thic^moment, in every part df the country ; by 
the vigilance and zeal of thelefficers of Government, by thejr integrity, 
and that of their superiors, much has been done to reform thenf. I 
relate only what I have seen in the course of progressive experience; 
and the review is of consequence, without necessity of a minute 
distinction between evils which exist, and those which have been 
corrected* If under any circumstances they are liable to return, we 
should as far as possible, guardragainst them ; and for this purpose they 
must be known, without an indivious discrimination of the places, 
where they aije found* in a greater oV less degree. I poufd with pleasure 
quote instances where the humanity of a Collector, assisted by know- 
ledge ai\jd piWence, has prevented the impositions of the zemindary 
servants, and saved the proprietor from ruin. ^ • 

215. Each subject of consideration, ^ it occurs, seems to point 
to a different system of regulation ; •but it is not from a partial view of 
the revenues that we can deduce the true principlej of arrangement. 
They must result from a jcodnected consideration, of the whole; and 
I shall therefore postpone the conclusions which the preceding refiec- 
tious suggest, and proceed to other circumstances which merit atten- 
tion. In the details which follow, I shall avail myself of the informa- 
tion afforded by the gentlemen appointed to superintend the aumany 
investigation in 1777, as well as that supplied by the present Collectors. 

216. The rent of the land, through whatever chajinels it passes 
into the publte treasury, is paid originally by the or the imme- 
diate cultivators of the soil. Their situation, not on^on this account,) 
but as being the-^Wst helpless and exposed to oppressions, 
naturally to attract the attention and engage the ipterest of the* ruling! 


power. 

217. 


r, we are informed, that when 
from motives of justice and humanity, the emperor ordered a settle- 
ment of the country to be made for ten years, he ^egau by directing^a 
meai^urement of the lauds and by fixing the rates of them, according 
to their qualities and produce. The proportioi\ which 

t.hfl Static, was, nf thn Tnq.linin prndnnA. , . , • ■ 

218. Whether this operation extended to Bengal I kpow not; 

Turymul is supposed to have fixed thp ..ryots, but 

by what rules he settled it, we are not certainly itj^oi^ed. ‘The assul 
jumma established by him, does not ilow anywhere exist. 

219. no uniformity jvhatever* is observed,, id ihff^ 
demands upon tho ryots. The rai!bs not only vary in the different 
Collectorships, but in the pergunnahs composing tlfem,«ia tbe villages 
and in the lands of the same village, and the total exao^ far.oxcaeda. 
the ra tes, of Tuymul* 

^0. Where these variations take place, by any established rules 
founded on the quality of the soil, its produce, and the uses to whiih 
the;land is applied; however perplexing tiisy may be to the Collector, 
or the other officers of Government, 1 d# not deem them«of material 
inconvenience to tbe ryots, who from usage understand them, and can ^ 
tell when they are exposed to exactions. But the standard is often so 
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indotormiaatej ihafi the ryots neither know what they have to pay, 
nor can the officers of Government, without the most difficult investiga^ 
tioD, ascertain whether they have been imposed upon or not. « 

221. Of all'subjecta relating to the revenues, this, though the 
most important, is at the ^me time, the most difficult to explain. I 
distrust my own*' knowledge upon it, a^d still more my ability to 
render it intelligible. I shall not, therefor3, in this place, enter into all 
the detail that it admits, but confine myself to a few general principles 
of practice only. ' 

222. There are two fundamental distinctions in the tenures of 
the ryots, into which almost all the variations might be resolved ; the 
first, when the rents are calculated upon an assul, or original rate, 
with an addition of the cesses subsequently imposed. 

223. Thej imposition of these ceases is generally discretional ; they 
differ in names, ijr mbers and amount, throughout the country ; their 
rates* are variously regulated, at so much per r^ipee, or according to the 
number of months, and by other distinctions. The proportion of each, 
is not calculated upon the assul only; hut generally, upon the aggre- 
gate of that and the preceding cesses, and so on progressively. 

22 1-. The second is, where a fixed sum is paid for a specific 
quantity of land/’ at so much per bega, without any other distinction. 
The rate, in the first instance, may be settled with a due regard to the 
quantity of tho land and its produce. The ryots, holding under this 
form, are compelled to stand to all losses ; to pay for the land, whether 
cultivated or hot; and no security against demand but desertion. 

225. There are two other distinctions of importance also, with 
respect to tho right of the ryots. Those who cultivate the lands of the 
village to which they belong, either from length of occupancy or other 
cause, have a stronger right than others, and niay, in some measure, be 
considered as hereditary tenants, and they generally pay the highest 
rents. The other class, cultivate lands belongings to a village where 
they do not reside; they are considered as tenants at will; and having 
only a temporary accidental interest in the soil which they cultivate, 
will' not submit* to the payment of oo largo a rent as the preceding 
class, and when oppressed, easily abandon the land to which they have 
no attachment. , 

226. In general, throughout Bengal, thQ ren.ts are paid by th|e 
'ryotaidmQQey; but in some places, tho produce is divided in different 
proportions, bet^ween tne cultisator and zemindar. This custom chiefly 
respects lander under tho denomination of Khamar. 

227. A ryot ^pays his rent? either by a formal or implied agree- 
ment. ' ‘ . 

228. first is a deed, called a pottah, which ought to express 
Lhpi haturo Ind terms ol his tenure, and the amount of ^his, rent ; it 
often however refers some of the Conditions to indefinite rules, such as 
the custom ef, thet village, or the pergunnah, the nvtea of an elapsed 
year, or the rent of his predecessor. 

229. The are sometimes specific, 

as in Chittagong, whoro tlie mi^s. are paid from year to year, according 
to rates established upon a measurement of the lands in the year 1767; 
or indefinite, an Irving a reference ia the rates of the last and pre- 
ceding year, as in Nuddea. i . 

230. In’some places, as in tho northern parts of the Dacca district, 

the coUeclious are made by a ^ of the land 
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held by each renter^ immediately previous to the harvest^ agreeable to 
*which the lands are valued, and rents received. 

«231. It would be endless to attempt the subordinate variations in 
the tenures or conditions of the ryots. It is evident*, t^t in a country 
where discretion has so long been the m^sure of exaction, where the 
qualities of the soil and the mature of the produce suggest the rates of 
the rents, where the standard of measuring the land varies^ and where 
endless and often contradictory customs, subsist in the same dis*trict 
and village; the task must be nearly impossible The Collector of 
Rajeshahy observes upon this 'subject, that the infinitive varieties of 
soil, and the further variations of value, from local circumstances, are 
"absolutely beyond the investigation or almost comprehension, not 
" merely of a Collector, but of any man who has not m^e it, the busi- 
" ness of his life.'^ , 

232. The distinctions %bove pointed out, have <a reference to some 
rule ; but th^ abuses that subsist are great, and more important to be 
known : •amongst these the following may be errumerated. 

233. First. — The arbitrary imposition j of the^ zemindars, farmers 
and others, to which jfhe lyots are subject, wljich are generally measured 
by their supposed ability to pay them, ^e^prefcences for these imposi- 
tions, are. various ; the death of a zemindar, the I)irth of a son, any'? 
increase by Government •upon the zemindar, are some amongst the' 
number. A stipulation is sometimes exacted, and without ceremony 
given, that these taxes shall terminate with the year ; but they are 
seldom relinquished, without the substitution of others to an equivalent 
amount. 

234. Second,— The want of formal engagements between the 
renters and the ryots., ^ This is a very general complaint, as it renders 
It almost impbssible to detect exactions. 

235. Third.— The inequality of the assessment, to the advantage 

of the superior, airttto the great injury of the inferior ryots, establislfed 
by the influence or impositions of the former. , • 

236. Fourth.— The indefinite terms of the pottahs ki sobcie places, 
which neither specify the quantity nor the quality of the land, or rate 
of payment. 

237. Fifth. — The arbitrary custom of lev-ying the deficienoy, 
occasioned by failures in some parts of a district, upon the other ryots. 

238. Sixth. — ^The continual breach of engagements with the 
ryots, on the part of the zemindars or Irfhdlords and, renters. ' 

239. Seventh.— The want of regular discharges the, ryots, for 

the rents which they pay. • , ^ 

240. On the other hand, the r^ts derive ndvaptages/even from 

abuses. The want of engagements, or of precision in the terms 
them, affords them opportunities of ^posing^upon the landlorf^^ 
artifice is opposed to exaction, and dften with success. They cultivate 
tends, of and hold them ft Quantities 

thanihev eng agf fr r ; hence they are enable to pay rents and cesses 
w£ich app^r c^i^tionate; they hold lands at .reduced rat^s by 
collusion ; obtain grants of land fit for immediate cultivation, ou the 
reduced terms of waste land ; and by management with a renter at the 
close of a lease, procure fictitious pottabe, and* accounts to be made 
out, with a view to defraud his successot . • 

241. It has been found that the ryots of a*distrioii have shown an 
aversion to receive pottahs, which ought to secure them against exac- 
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Mr. Shores ^tion, and fctis disinclination has been accounted for in their apprehen- 
M in nto of '[eions, that the rates of their payments being reduced to a fixed amount, 
pecting^^Por- would become a basis of future imposition : but admitting tljis to 
manentSettie- have its weight, the objection may be also traced to other sources, in 
mentofLamis the preceding explanations. The Collector of Rajeshahy informs us, 
lu Bengal. « gf tbe^introduction of new pottahs, 

“ with an apprehension that no explanation could remove.^^ 

•242. In almost every village, according to its extent, there is one 
or more head ryot^, known by a variety of names in different parts of 
the country, who has in spme measure, the direction and superinten- 
dence of the rest. For distinction, I shall confine myself to the term 
UMikd; he assists i6 fixing the rent, in directing the-cultivation, and 
in making the .collections. « 

243. This class of men, so apparently useful, seem greatly to have 
j contributed to ' the growth of the various abuses* now e^^isting, and to 
' have secured their own advantages, both at the pxpense of the zemindar, 

landlord, renter, and inferior ^^ryots. e ^ . 

244. Their pqwer and influence oyer the inferior ryots is great 
iand extensive ; they compromise with the farmer at their expense, and 
jprocure their own rents ‘to be lawered, without any diminution in 
Kvhat he is to receive, by throwing the difference upon the lower ryots, 
from whom it is exacted by fates of Various denominations. They 
make a traffic in pottahs, lowering the rates of them for private stipu- 
lations, and connive at the separation and- eecretiou of lands. If any 
attempt is maxlo to check the abuses, they urge the ryots to complain 
and sometimes tp resist. In Beerbhoom a striking instance of this, 
has been exhibited ; when an attempt was made to equalize the assess- 
ment of the rypts, by removing the burthen from the lower class, and 
resuming the illegal profits of the munduls, ah* immediate opposition 
was made, and the complainants came to Calcutta. The Government 

. w&s pljliged to interfere with a military force to^^nticipate disturb- 
" ‘ « ances ; and at present the ryots are apparently 

Sic in oriff, ^ ‘ averse to an arrangement proposed for their 

* benefit, and upon principles calculated to 

ensure it. On a former occasion, when a general measurement was 
attempted by the zemindar of the same district, as a basis of a general 
and equal assessment, the munduls, by a contribution, prevailed upon 
him, to«forego it. In Purneah, this influence has equally been exerted 
to ir^terrupt tbo jiower and duties of the Collector. In Rajeshahy, we 
are informed by tlie Collector, that the head munduls are become the 
real masters of (ho ^land, and the first object of a zemindar should bo 
to effect a*gra*du^ reduction of their power. 

246. The Committee appointed to conduct the investigation in 
"S:777,*iTi their address of. the 25th March 1778, after describing more 
" in (letail than I have done, the ftfnctious of a mundul or Mokuddim, 

■ make an observation upon this officer, which I think it material to 
particularize: '‘The Mundul is therefore chosen ^|p)m amongst the 
" eldest and most intelligent inhabitants, and his influence and 
" services depend solely on the good opinion of the ryots : it is not the 
" fnterest of the zemindar to change him, as long as he preserves their 
" confidence.'^ ^ « v 

246. I admit the justice cf this principle, and in considering this 
subject it merits attention. The point then to be ascertained is, from 
i&hat cause an institution pf so much apparent utility has fallen into 
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abuM? The reply is obvious; the ignorance and incapacity of thd>/ Mr, Shore** 
aemindars and farmers on one side, and the inattention of Governmen'i Minute oi 
on the other, to the preservation of the ancient forms of restraint. If 
would bo too much to expect that any set cf men Should forego the manentSettie* 
advantages held out to them by an ab;jise of their trusts, when all mentof Lauda 
restraints and coercion are, from ignorance and inattention removed. Bengal. 

247. I shall here insert a remark of the Committee before men- 
tioned, which is agreeable to my own information aad belief, ' ' ‘ 

248. ** It appears to have been an established measure in thisi 
country, that the accounts of the rents of every*) portion of land, and) 
other sources of revenue, should be open to the inspection of the 
oflScers of Government ; it was chiefly by the intimate knowledge, 
and the summary means of information which the Government thereby 
possessed, that the revenue was collected, and the zemipdars were res- 
trained frouLoppression and exactions. To the neglect of these ancient 
institutionsj^ to the wan^. of information in tbe Government of the state 
and resources of the ^country, may peyi’haps be justly ascribed most 
of the evils and abuses which have crept into the .revenue?^ 

249. In order to preserve the valuation .and register of TurymulJ 

the office of canongoe was appointed; and in this office, all the records 
of public accounts were kept ; naibs, or deputies," were stationed ini 
different parts of the country to mark the establishment of new villages, 
transfers of land and other circumstances, which occasioned a change in 
tb© state of the country ; and every sale or deed of transfer, the inea- 
flurement, the boundaries and divisions of land, were registered by them 
with a minute exactness. These records were referred to in every 
point, that respected the finances or civil Governrhent; and ^ in all 
disputes concerning l^nds, they contained an account of all customs 
and variations in them ;* and served frequently, as a guide in imposing 
or collecting the revenue, and as a check on the embezzlements and 
exactions of the zefflfudars and public officers. ' 

250. In the villages there were also officers for keeping the 

accounts of them, properly known by the name of Piitwmi.os, who 
were generally considered as hweditary; their accounts formed the 
basis of the canongoe^, gi, records, and in some places, they are said to 
have been appointed by the canongoes. At all qvents, whether they 
received their nominations from them or from the zemindars, or from 
any public officer, I conceive them to be servants of the State, and* 
responsible to it, for their trusts. • * . • • * 

251. In the institutes of Abkar, the several infeiror officers for 

registering the accounts of the land aftd rents, are rqpited under various 
denominations, some of which are noflonger presefvqd ; *bul? the prin- 
ciple id there clearly established, anfl the correspouaence of terms is 
immaterial.* Of late years, and more particularly since the establ^lr ' 
ment of the English authority, the ifames and functions of the infenor 
officers have been confounded, and the whole system fallen into • 
inBignifl.cance or abuse. The canongoes have been as ready to take 
advantage of this as others ; and hence the office has been by some 
condemned as of no use, because little was derived from it. The* con- 
clusion is not warranted by t.he laws of reasoning. ... * 

252. The apparent necessity for the «evival»of these institutions, 
and an observation of the abuses whichdiave crept into them, seem to 
have suggested to some of the Collectors the i^ea o|^ their abolition, 
and the substitution of other officers in their stead. 
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Mr. Shore's 253. Thus the Collector of Beerbhoom proposed the appoietmenj^ 
Minute of of a Sheristadar to execute^ with his assistautSj the functions of the 
JnueiTSVea- jjjfoj-jor oanongoes j the Collector of Purnea, with a view to preserve 
^anentSefcUe. regularity in the •mofusail accounts, recommends the nomination of 
mentof Lands mohurs and mutseddies ; the Collector of Sylhet, on the contrary, pro- 
m Bengal, Putwarry shoy.ld be now modelled by the 

canongoes., ^ » 

'2o4. In concluding this part of my Minute, it may not be 
improper to hint at an. evil, which more or less afEects all orders of men, 
but falls particularly*upon Ahe ryots : I mean the great variety in the 
species of silver in currency, and the depreciated state of it. The 
discount levied upon'the ryots, is as arbitrary and discretional, as any 
other species of taxation. One obvious Remedy for this evil, suggests 
itself ; I mean^a new coinage. But I shall not he\’e anticipate a subject 
which has separately long attracted the'attention^of the members of 
Government, and which they mean to taker into thei^ serious and 
collected couaideratioH. « 

255. TTo the preceding reflections,- upon particular subjects relat- 
ing to the revenues, I ^hall still add some further observations, as 
introductory to the conclusions to •be deduced from the whole. 

256. The dominion over a populous and extensive country is 

vested in a few strangers, diilering in 'language, religion, habits and 
laws, from those whom they govern. The power of the sword is 
exercised over the rest, through the natives themselves, trained by 
discipline into superiority. A large proportion of the rents of the 
country are paid into the Company's treasury; and the manufactures 
are applied to r5mit t(/' England the surplus which remains, after 
discharging the claims on this Government, nnij to augment the com- 
merce and revenue of Great Britain. ‘ * 

257. In the pacific disposition and habitual subjection of the 
natives, we enjoy a security without example in tfeTrecords of history; 
At this moment, no, Government can have a stronger appearance of 
permanen'cy than our dominion in Bengal ; and without attempting to 
show how it might be convulsed or subverted, it will be sufiicient to 
observe, that the surest way to retain it, is by establishing a system of 
Government calculated to promote the happiness of our subjects, by 
affording them security in their property, relief from oppression, and 
h reasonable indulgciijce to their prejudices. 

• *258. Our.admiuistratioh has heretofore been fluctuating and 

uncertain,; anidea of improvement has been hastily adopted, unsteadily 
pursued, and afterguards abandcfned from a supposed defect in prin- 
ciple; measures have been Substituted, followed and relinquished, 
with the same facility ; and the natives, from these varip.tion8, with 
‘Lvery succession of nfen, expert a change of '’ystem. 

** 259. Measures in tbe detail *kDU8t always be subject to variation 
from local ck*camAances and contingencies, which •‘Cio foresight can 
provide against; but principles should be fixed, if possible. 

^60. The fl\;LCi;tiatioQ in the members of Government, as well as 
in the officers employed in the Subordinate departments, renders the 
establishment of principles indispensably, necessary; for as experience 
cannot be transmitted witfa^ offices, the discretion of the Agents will 
never ceaseHo operate in the 'expectation of real or fancied improve- 
ment, unless it be resfi'ained by rule. The characters of individuals, 
even whore the same system is pursued, must have a considerable 
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influence upon the success of i6; but where no system is established^ 
the evils will far exceed the partial benefits resulting from the talentif> 
knowledge and zenb of a few. 

261. The skill and success which the natives dfsplay in applying 
to the defects of our personal character^, and in ^rendering them 
subservient to their own viws.and interests^ are well known; what 
one man refuses, another is disposed to grant ; the system rejected 
to-day, is again brought forwai-d with new arguments in support ot it, 
at another period ; what has been once tried, tanfl found to fail, is 
again revived under plauaibte reasons assigned fdr its failure. . They 
study our dispositions, inclinations, aversions, enmities and friendships ; 
and, with the c(^l caution so familiar to them, seize the favourable 
opportunity to introduce propQhitions for new systems and measures, 
or for reviving those, which have been exploded. "V^ith the most 
upright intentions, pm* caiiticAi and experience are liable to be misled : 
but experience^is not the Jot of all; and the judgment will often yield 
to the suggester or adviser, where it ought to be guided only by the 
propriety of the measure suggested or propjjsed. %Ed the stability of 
system alone, we muat^look for a remedy agAipst evils which can never 
bo thoroughly eradicated or corrected; and this consideration is, with 
me, of the greatest importQ,nce. 

262. We are not lioweA/er to expect that our subjects will at once 

give us credit for this principle. Time will be required for imprinting 
it solidly upon their minds, and to Eradicate the habits acquired under 
a despotic Government, and strengthened by the fluctuating measures 
of our administration. But the evident advantage which they will 
derive from it, will, by degrees force conviction upon then;, and 
stimulate them to exertions, which they never could be expected to 
make, when tile benefits of them were rendered precarious, by the 
frequency of alteration. , 

263. De.i^pptisillirk as. iQconsi.stent with our constituticm, aj it 1)^ 

subversive of every^idca of improyepient. If we wished* to adopt the 
principles of it, we must after the system of our a,d ministration in 
India, and new-model the establfehed regulations ; but we must also 
reflect, that we are governing a people whose habits are implanted by 
despotism, who in their practice adopt the licentiousness of it, and the 
evasions and subterfuges which it gives rise to, aud that they are more 
ready to take advantage of the moderation of oivr principles, than to 
adopt or acknowledge them. This reflectfon once suggested to me the' 
idea of making our administration ^despotic in* form, tfibugh not in 
principle; and at all events evinces Ihe propriety* of • epforcing the 
orders and rules established, with a vigour and porsaveranch propor- 
tioned to they lenitjn * * , 

264. We hayeudmitted the pr^er^y in t}je*HoiI to be vested jnT 

tbe zemindars; and although it should be proved, under the Mogul 
system, to have belonged to the sovereign, which Tdeeizf impossible, 
the Company ought, in my opinion, to relinquish it. The mere 
admission of the right, unlese iollowad^bylfbe' measunes that will give 
valjQia-iia4t) will operate but little towards the improyemeht of the 
country. The demands of a foreign dominion like ours, ought certainfy 
to be more nioderate than the impositions dt the itative rulers, and to 
render the value of what we possess permanent, nnr ought to 

hfi Eemoved from the control of our own Ooverntnent the 

distance of half the globe, every pi*acticable restriotion should be 
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imposed upon the administration in Indiai without circamsoribing its 
necessary power; and the property of the inhabitants be secured 
against the fluctuations of caprice, or the license of unrestEained 
control. 

265. Those, who have perused the preceding observations with 
attention, will not be. surprized when I express a regret at finding so 
mapy objections occur against any devisable mode for managing and 
collecting the revenues of the country. The plainest, most natural, and 
wisest method is Certainly to levy them, from the proprietors of the 
soil. The objections' arising from their incapacity, whether the effect of 
bad education, indolence, or natural infirmity, on the other hand, must 
be guarded against. 

266. Taking the whole of what^has been said on this subject, 

relatiug to ou:* Government in India, its form, the qualifications of the 
Collectors, the necessity of establishing permanent plan, and of con- 
vinding our subjects that in future our measures will be directed by 
system, into our collective consideration ; after comparing the advan- 
tages and' disadvcintages of the several modes of agency which have 
been discussed, and after reflecting upon the evils resulting from flucfcu- 
/nting measures, T am of opinion*, that the settlement should be made, 
Kvith the zemindars upon a fixed and permanent plan. This opinion 
is not only conformable to the sentiments: of others, whose authority 
I am happy to avail myself of ; but also to the orders of the Court of 
Directors, and intentions of the legislature. % 

267. It my object in this discussion had been merely to propose 
this measure, I might have relied upon the authorities referred to, for 
recommending it; but in stating the objections to which it is liable, I 
have yielded to the dictates of candour. I am farther willing to admit 
that the evils now existing are so various, that it may be impossible 
to correct them at once, by any measures : in restoring and confirming 
thd confidence of our Subjects, we assume one solKTprinciple of reform ; 
a principle without which no system can ever be successful. 

268. n now remains to trace the several considerations connected 
with the principle, to form the beit possible regulations consistent 
with it, for guarding against the evils arising from the incapacity of 
'the zemindars, and for the security of the ryots ; and to establish, as 
far as can bo done, a plan of progressive improvement, which future 
care may carry into full accomplishment. 

269. With a view to these objects of consideration, as early as 
February 1?87, the Cdlectors were respectively called upon for inform- 
ation upon.th^ following point&: — Whether any new cases had been 
imposed by the zemindars or farmers under their authority daring the 
last three years ; if they exercised any oppression, which required the 
i^^torposition of Government fo correct ana prevent; and generally, to 
communicate such observations as might havb occurred to them from 
exp6rieiico,''of any imperfections in the system of collections, together 
with regulations adaj^ed to the correction of existing abuses, and for 
the prevention cf them in future. 

27<?. And upon the lOth'^of August 1787, more particular instrnc- 
.tions were sefiu^to them, requiring specific information, and propositions 
upon the following heada^^ — 

1st. “ The amount of the jumma. 

2nd. The person with whom the settlement was to be made. 

3rd. The rules for preventing oppressions on the ryots by the 
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zpmindars and farmers^ as well as collu^ons amongst the lattpr^ 
to defraud the Z;6jnizidai:s and farmers of their just dues. 

371. These instructions, were communicated in detail, 

declared intention of applying the information received, to the forma- m^entsei^- 
tiou of a settlement for a term of years which, when completed, was, 
by the orders of the directm*s, to be sent home with every necessary 
document and illustration. )he answers to the requisitions^ with the 
opinions of the Board of Revenue, were received on the 20th November 
1788. 

272. Of the information thus appliedj^I hav6»already occasionally 

availed myself, in the preceding detail ; and in what follows I shall 
more particularly advert to it, taking each of the three subjects of 
enquiry, in the order in which they stand. , 

273. First. — The amount of the jumma. To ascertain this, the 
Collectors wene directed to revert, as far as the accounts and materials 
in their possession admitted, to the settlements and collectiogs of 
former years, tracing the diminution whi^h had taken place from the 
highest rate of taxation, and, the caused thereof^ and ta ascertain 
whether the latter were of a temporary *or permanent operation. 

Minute, local scrutinies, were objected to, as contrary to the orders of 
the Court of Directors. The Collectors were required*in every instance, 
to name a specific sum, wllji their reasons for fixing it; and they were 
at the same time informed, that it was not the intention of Govern- 
inent to levy a heavy increase upon the jumma which could not be 
collected, but that,the amQu nijc>iiJie.afettIament^^ 

Go.veimpj^i^jpigl^t j^r^ The instructions comprehended other 

Bubaidia^ circumstances. • • 

27.4. I was not unapprized of the difficulty of determining, with 
a precision ihht precludhd objection, the amount of the assessment of 
each zemindary or pergunnah by the mode pointed out; but whilst it 
was conformable tcf%ie tenor of public orders, it appeared to mej^thafe 
if duly pursued, and assisted by local information and* experience aaj’ 
to . the - apparent state , of cultivation in tiie distils, C(;pnpared withj 
former periods, the Collectors might be able to form* an opinion witli' 
sufficient accuracy, as to the amount which the Government should 
levy from the districts under their charge. 

275. These are the materials which we must now employ for 
regulating the assessment upon the country, if the proposition • which* 
led to the requisition of them should be fonfirmed ; and allowing them 
even to be imperfect, I am by no means convinced tfiat4he inequality 
is such, under all the circumstances detailed, as to justify the applica- 
tion of a hustabood investigation for the sole purpose^ of •cowecting it. 

The length of tim^ required for the* execution of this measure ; the 
various diflSculties^^attending it ; and the necessity of postponing 
establishment of a general system *uatil its coJnpletioDj comprise the 
principal, and in my opinion, unanswerable objections to jt, considered 
as a, preliminary to the settlement, independent of other arguments. 

276. In assuming these data, we avail ourselves of the experience, 

both of the present Collectors the Board of Revenue, as w,p]l ad that 
ef their predecessors. * * 

277. The Court of Directors have declared ip favour of a revenue,^ 

not subject to the defalcations wh^h have taken plac^ heretofore ii 
skjid that the ^ augniantatm of^ j^0^..1aad=J:eveaaea .beyoad-Any^ just 
rflg3oaabla.iottn&^ W^ROlicy. They have disapproved the 
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Mr. Shores conduct of the Committee who made the settlement in 1781^ in assnm- 
Minuto of iug the highest actual collections from 1178 to 1187^ as the ground- 
Jmiel789jros- settlement, and have expressed their opinioa that 

manentSetfcle- average of the annual collections within that period, would liave 
ment of Lands furnished a prospect of a rejjilizable revenue. They further observe, 
in Bengal. a moderate jumma, regularly collected, unites the Company's 

pnterest with the happiness of the naUves more effectually,' than any 
[forced imperfect ^stem of an exaggerated jnmma. 

278. They abje^ct also to a russud, or progressive increase. No 
man can entertain a more thorough conviction than myself of the 
propriety of establishing, in every instance, a fixed jumma, which shall 
be unalterable in its kmount, during the period of the engagements of 
the zemindars, for whatever term they may be settled. But there are 
circumstances^ which induce me to recommend to the consideration of 
the Board, the qui^stion, whetbei' the settlement shall in any instance, 
he liahle to^ a russud . « ^ 

j 279. The policy of the Jfogul administration assumed the right of 
laxing improveme^it in proportion to its advance ; but it is, I conceive, 
proved, that from that of Akbar to that of Farookseer, they exercised 
it with moderation j and that since they departed from that rule, the 
confusiou and uifcertainty in the revenue accounts and demands, have 
been proportionably great, f admit the same right to have devolved 
iipon us; but 1 by no means recommend the adoption of it, as a 
principle of assessment, since it would overturn the foundation of that 
prosperity which we now mean, if possible, to establish. In proposing 
the question for, consideration, 1 have no view to an increase of revenue 
in proportion to the progressive ability of the country or zemindars to 
yield it ; but pther motives. 

280. It is possible that there are situations in which the revenues 
ihave fallen much below their average standard, either from accidental 
lessp^ of the season, or from a series of uusudtt!r8sful management, 
which'the present arrangements may in their progress correct, without 
imposition of.new burthens upon the country. 

281. In the foiTner case, the loss not extending beyond one or 
two seasons, ought not to be considered as a permanent diminution of 
r,evenue ; all tJiat justice or equity requires, is to make a reasonable 
allowance for it, in the first instance, where this isFnecessary ; and to 
•extend that allowance during a sufficient period, for the recovery of it. 
.The latter supposition, involves a great difficulty. If all that may be 
presumed to**have beqp lost by bad management is- at once to be 
reclaimed, an obstacle is opposed to exertion ; whilst, on the other 
hand, it may ''be ^contended that the Government ought not to suffer, 
from the undue ad minis tmtion of its subjects.^ 

^ ^ ‘282. We are however to remember, that we mean now to estab- 
liiffi a principle of givfhg confideifce to our subjects, and of correcting 
the evils resvlting*from fluctuating measures ; to couviuce them of our 
moderation, and by that, and firmness, to show them that whilst we 
\ exact what we deem ourselves fairly entitled to demand, we are equally 
! disposed. not to enhance those* demands, beyond their ability to dis- 
; charge them ; ;qnd that the object of this system is to put an end to 
those intrigues which theythave sometimes been forced into, although 
they have aftener adopted them from habit. We must therefore take 
care not to clog the principle with difficulties and embarrassment that 
‘ shall suppress its operation, and moi^e particularly in the article of the 
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{(.mount of the assessment ; since I fear^ that in other instences^ we Mr. Shore's 
shall be under the necessity of adopting measures, which) however 
intended for the public good, may wear a different complexion. pectbg 

283. If the object of our present deliberations T^ere only to obtain manentSettle* 
the highest possible jumma, without regard to the germanency of our ment of Lands 
arrangements, we should th^n relinquish the principle of concluding Bengal, 
engagements with the zemindars altogether, and attempt.to secure \t "" 

by other modes. That the success would be answerable to the attempt 
I am far from admitting ; but having determined jihaft a settlement shall, 
in all practicable instances, be made 'with the temindars, the detail 
must correspond with the principle. 

284. From these considerations, if they be allowed to have weight, 

it will follow, that we should ^relinquish the design of imposing upon 
those with whom we paake the settlement in future, y^;i{vbokre||^,y§i- 
bility qf losiei^arijing frqm^^f^^^^ or in other words, 

to require frppa them, th^ difference between the highest rate of assess- 
ment at* any former period, anil the present reduced amount. The 
attempt .would in fact be absurd, unless it w^re foiwded upbn an accu- 
rate knowledge df t^e assets, and upon propf that they were equal to 
the demand ; yet where the defalcations appear excessive, where assets 
may be proved, or on reasonable ground be presumed to exist, aild to 
be recoverable by a modorate*Rpplioa£ion of zeal and industry, without 
too much discouraging or annihilating their efforts, or in other words, 
where the sources of revenue ai*e not actually undermined, but only 
concealed or misapplied, something may be trusted to the success of 
future management, and a proportion of what has been lost, in future 
be demanded from the zemindars. Too much lenity toward^ them,^ 
will be equally fatal tg the success of the system, as toe great rigour ; 
exaction mu^t be limited, and the proprietors of the soil must be| 
encouraged to .exertion by the prospect of enjoying the produce of 
their labours; buWeither justice uor. policy demand that, the Goveiiji- i 
ment should ,, submit to a permanent Jpss, where .it may be recovered, 
or that the zemindars should derive great advantages front their own 
mismanagement. The application of this reasoniug in practice, may 
be attended with some difficulty ; but it ought to be attempted. 

285. The settlement formed by the Commjttee of Circuit would j 

have operated a^a progressive tax upon industry, during its whole! 
period, by requiring an annual increase in proportion to its advunce, or 
at most, have left the profits of a single“year only tg tbe*renters. * The 
orders of the Court of Directors may hav,e been suggeS^d perhaps by 
this consideration, and by observing^ that the actu^il decrease was uni- 
versally proportioned to the augmentation of dem^pd ; thb fact may 
be establisjied in many instances ; this, must be guarded against ; and 
I would therefore, upon the suppositiqp that thb settlement is to take ■ 
place for the term of ten year8.^ jyjmft the “ 

in all cases where it may be thou^t proper to imjJbse itj tn,4ji^eLty mi-' 

the remainder of the 

term shoold be left to the eemindars. , - , 

286. 1 trotdd wish, if possible, *to propose in every iuetance, the 
amnot. of the settlement to be madn with the zeminders for tbh don- 
{UMration'ahd^lecm^tion of ibelGldveSb6^-OwerBi in Council ; but 
as I hare little reliance upon my health to go through this detail, it 
may not perhaps be in onr power to carry it iullb execution beyond the 
principal zemindaries, in one year. 
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Mr. Shore’s 287. We have now before us the reports of the Collectors, upop 
Jniiei789 res^ the amount of the jumma, and the opinions of the Board of Eevenue 
peoting Per.' them. The decision upon the whole, in propriety, should be made 
manentSettie- by US ; and if limb should be wanting for this purpose, it may become 
mentofLands ^ question, whether the settjement shall take place for the presumed 
m enga . pe^-iod, in those districts to which we mijy not be able to extend our 
determinations, upon its amount. « 

*^288. To establish general principles as a rule of practice, is the 
most important ; bat ijb will still be more satisfactory to point out and 
Buperinteud the application «of them. 

289. In detei‘mining the jumma to be assessed upon any zemin* 
dar, we must attend to the following circumstances. ’ 

290. The grcss jumma of any dijptrict, is properly the amount 

paid by the ryQtS, which is liable to various deductions, on account of 
the charges incidental to the Collector of *the revenues in its difierent 
stages. * ^ 

291 . First.— Mofussil charges, lor the expenses of the petty oflScers 
employed iii collecting from the ryots, and in settling with them such 
as putwarries, peons, pyk^s, &c. 

292. The allowances for these servants, are in some places, made 
by an appropriation of land, hut they are generally provided for in the 
payments of these ryots. The regulation of them, depends upon the 
zemindar or farmer who has charge of the district ; and they are seldom 
detailed in the accounts brought before the inspection of officers of 
Government. In speaking of the gross jimma of any district, we should 
distinguish whether it is independent of those charges, or not. 

^ 29,3. The charges tittending the petty officers employed in the 

Police of a District are generally provided for in Jjhe same manner, and 
included in the mofussil charges. In some places, however, there is a 
sepamte tax levied from the ryots upon this account, as for instance, 

• iiF‘Naddea.^ 

29*4. Secondly.— The pergunnah charges or expenses attending 
the officers en^lo^ed ih collecting and superintending the business of 
the pergunnahs. The accounts showing the revenues of a pergunnah 
exhibit the aggregate of the rents of the villages, after deducting the 
mofussil charges aboye described. This, for distinction, may be called 
the pergunnatel j umm a, 

295. Thirdly.- -The Sudder Cutcherry charges, or other expenses 
of the officers ^employed in theffiead Cutcherry of the zemiudary, 

296. ^ Foicrrthly. — Boolbundy, or the repairs of the embankments. 
Where this duty isjeutrusted to k zemindar, the charge must be con- 
sidered, iif fixing^ the amount of his contribution. 

{ 297. All these charges are indispensable, and in whateyer manner 

tie«sdttlement is made^^ must (^e defrayed fiom the gross collections, 
that is, from the amount paid by the ryots. • 

298. Tbe„ accounts of the jumma, furnished by the Collectors, 
exhibit in general oi^Iy the amount of the stipulatious of the zemindare 
and farmers with Government ; subject, in some instances, to a 
deduction -on account; the Sudder Cutcherry charges and Foolbundy, 
which are inola4^ in the establishments, and in others omitted. The 
moshaira, or personal allowances to the zemindars, are now granted 
only to those out of possession, and no longer forma part of the 
jumma, where a settlement is made with a zemindar, having been 
considered at the time of making it. 
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, 299. The 'sudder. jummai accordhig io the present mode of 

drawiDg oat the acoountsi may be distinguished into gross or net. * 

iSOO. The gross sudder jumma, stated in the official abstracts of 
the revenues, ^ean8t|^,reypja.JlgStgg<d 
farnp^^s ; but it inclalep the auowaQoeaiQ4^D^hmra,.Sa Cutcherry, 
Poplbundy Trhere allowed, a]^d the two former of^^ie under the general 
term of zemindary charges) The net jumma in the sun; remaining, 
after those deductions. ‘ ' 

301. The salary of the Oollectors, their Commission, the allow- 
ances to the Assistants, the charges of the DeWanny and Fouzdarry 
Adawluts, those of magistracy, together with authorized pensions, are 
also charges upon the revenues ; but are of a distinct nature from the 
disbursements which I have n{entioned. 

302. The distinctions here pointed out may be thus enumerated 

first, the grass jumma of the country; secondly,, the gross sudder 
jumma demanded by the Company; thirdly, the net jumma. The 
two lasti are what remains of the first, after deducting the charges 
incidental to the collections. , * • ’ 

303. In concluding a settlement wit( the zemindars, we must, 
therefore, determine what charges ehall be paid b^ them; and the 
amount of their jumma; must be regulated by this consideration. 

304. If we adopt the# abstracts of* the sudder jumma, the two first 
articles, viz., mofussil and pergunnah expenses, are understood to be 
already {provided for, and are not to be considered ; it on the contrary, 
we adopt the gross jumma, they must be allowed for, unless it should 
appear that they have been already deducted from » the amount; or 
that a separate provision is marie for them ii/ land or other assets, not^ 
inserted in the publio,aocounts. 

305. Ifi the former case, we are to consider, whether the Sudder 
Outcherry and Poolbundy charges have been heretofore defrayed by 
the zemindar or faffler, exclusive of his agreement with Gpvernmeirt ; 
whether any separate allowance was made to him„on thfs account; or, 
whether the expense was separately paid by the Government. 

%st^ Bujpposition, he will still be^liable to defray these expenses, with- 
ourany addffional consideration ; ^ provision must 

either be made for them by a proportionate diminution of the jumma, 
or by the continuation of them as articles of disbursement ; unless it 
can be proved that he possesses resources equivalent to the amount. 

306. In the same manner, a deterffiinatiou muc^t be<made regard- 

ing the moshaira. Where this article is at present paicTfroip the sad- 
der jumma, and the zemindar has ncf provision in land^ nor other fund 
distinct from the rovenuea iucluded'in that amount; some 'allowance 
must eithef be continued, or a provision be made by an abatement in 
his assessment. This consideration wijl apply^tb a few instances, |tifl 
only, I believe, where the lands of a zemindar are at present let to 
farm ; and it will cause an apparent diminution* in Jbhe jumma, by ' 
transferring to that article, what now Stands in the account of dis- 
bursements. . 

307. There is another point to %0 considered. The district of 

loli a period of five years; and the Govern- 

xpent having appropriated the whok pi^oditoe, as far as they oould dis- 
cover it, was the 

The same circumstances may have taken. 

place, in other instances, 
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Ml*. Shore’s 808. Separate provisions to the families of the zemindars by the 
Minute of Government, are liable to great objections. The necessity which 
pectin^^^Por dictated the allowance never ceases, and the expense becomes 

ma^nZsofctir. thus perpetuated.^ 

mentof Lands j 309. The Government,, therefore, should avoid as much as possible 

in Bengal, fentailing upon itself tJiese charges ; and leave every zemindar to take 
care oi bis, own family. If the precedent should be continued and 
extended, in the .course of time, the amount of these pensions will 
become enormous.^. Qur humanity, , in this respect, ^as gone beyond 
policy and prudence; and* the variations in our system, have given 
scope to it . If a zemindar fails to take care of his family, redress may, 
I conceive, be obtained by application to the Courts of Dewanny Adaw- 
lub ; and a provision for this purpose, if it does not exist, may be added 
to tlie present j;egnlatiou8. 

310. But WQ. are now to determine, whether. the zemindars, to 
whom the case applies, should be entitled to< a consideration on this 
account, in making the settlement with them*; and the decision must 
depend upon a duo consideration of the circumstances above stated ; 
that is, where the revenue forthcoming to the zemindar is assumed as 
the basis of the settlement engaged for by him, wo must consider this 
article amongst other expenses to which he is liable, and for which a 
provision must be made ; but in future, all applications from any part 
of the family of a zemindar, for distinct allowances, shoul^ not be 
complied with, further than to use our influence over the zemindar 
to take proper care of his family, 

311. In the list of zemindary charges there will be found charit- 
, able (lonations, which ofight properly to be paid by the officers of 
‘ Government. Convenience may sometimes admit of a disbursement of 

them, through the zemindar. There are other articles also, of a trifling 
nature; and it must be decided by whom they are to be paid, as the 
' atflouut of the jumma will depend upon this decisfCfu. 

312. In all these instances, whether the settlement be made upon 
'the gross junvma of the district, or upon the abstracts of the sudder 
jurarria, we must be careful to record 'the particulars of it, lest here- 
after we should be unable to trace them. The greatest inconvenience 
has already resulted^ from the want of accuracy in this respect. The 
substitution of it, will lead to a clearer knowledge of the capacity 
of the country, and .will preclude the necessity of those frequent 
references which ..we are notv obliged to make, as well as future 
uncertainty regarding tlie terms of the settlement; and point out to 
the Court of Di.ectors, the grounds and reasons of our proceedings in 
fixing the jumma»< . 

313. No propoaitiop has yet been made, with respect to the 
" afifmated lands. Whatever annexations of revenue may take place in 

consequence of an investigation into them, will, in whole or in part, as 
may be hcre^ter determined, become an addition to the revenues of 
Government. We certainly have a right to the whole; and if in the 
view of engaging the zemindars to assist in the discovery of them, or 
to proven ir opposition or concealment on their part, which superstition 
or self-interest wJl dictate, any part shonld be left to the zemindars, 
it must be considered in the light of indulgence. This resumption 
must however be provided for}’ by a clause in the engagements. 

|r . 3i4. The next point referred for enquiry, was the person with 
I whom the settlement is to be made. 
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315. It was observed at the time of this reference, that the^ 6 .r,d 03 l’S 
oE the Court of Directors prescribed that the settlement should, in all 
practicable instances, b^ ^ de.wifch the.&emmdars ; ^biit that as many 
of them, are disqualifiedtrom any real interference in the management 
of the collections, from incapacity on account of s^ex, minority, oij 
otherwise; the interposition Government was necessary, both fori 
the security of the revenues, the protection of the ryots, and even that 
of the zemindars themselves, who from incapacity* fall a prey to the 
artifices and frauds of their own ofllcers and servants. 

316. To obviate this inconvenience, ilPwas pfoposed as a generall 
rule, that the principal officer of a zemindar whose incapacity disqua4 
lified him from The management of his own business, should become! 
a party in his engagements wath Government ; and that he should be 
bound to a faithful discharge of his duty, by restrictions imposing a 
responsibility Tsqually affecting his person and property. 

317. Th^ Collectors were accordingly directed to nscertaiiit 

amongst The zemindary ^servants, the persons ihost capable for thisj 
trust. Those who had been employed, and, who ‘had faitWully and' 
ably discharged, theii; assigned duties, naturally stood forth as the 
properest persons for future responsibility. Where tjie zemindar him- 
self was capable of making a choice, weight was to be allowed to this 
consideration. ^ 

318. When Mr. Francis proposed a permanent settlement with 
the zemindars, he was not inattentive to the difficulties attending the 
execution of the plan, which may now be presumed to have increased. 
His propositions for correcting the evils, resulting from the incapacity 
of the zemindars, were founded n,ion the same bbservations which dicta- 
ted the instructions above substantially recapitulated. - 

319. The Court o? Directors in prescribing a settlement to be 
made with the zemindars in all practicable instances, limit the excep- 
tions to this rule;'1!5 incapacity from age, sex, lunacy, contimgcy, or, 
notorious profligacy of character ; and they recommend thb appointment 
of a near and reputable relation, by way of guardian qr Dewan, before 
any temporary farmer or servant t)f Government. 

320. ' If the real capacity of the zemindars were taken, as the rule 

for determining the selection of them for employment ; it is evident 
that they must in general, excluded. This however is not the 

question at present ; and having decided it, upon a comparative and 
attentive con.sideration of the various plaifs for managing the collections 
in favour of the zemindars, we must face the difficulties olf the system, 
and endeavour to overcome them. ‘ ^ 

321. To the limitations pointed but by the Court of Directors, I 
can see no objection. I shall state some remarks i-egarding JiyiwJirf 

which will Strengthen th^e objection^ to their acting, 
perhaps suggest the expediency of a rule, that they b^e declared incapa- 
ble of holding any*management of the collections, j ® 

322. It is well known that women in Bengal are, by the laws 
of their religion and customs, secluded from public society ; and ihat 
they-^eceiva no:edupaj<ippL,to quajlify theba, for the transaction t)f public 
business. In all suits and causes where they are concerned, it is almost 
impossible to ascertain whether they are palTies t(f the representations 
which bear their names, or not ; they cautot b® produced ift tba publio 
Qourts, nor are they accessible to tha offioere of justice. It is no.t 
possible, in the nature of things, that they can be judges of their own 
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Mr. Shore’s ioterests^ or competent to form opinions on the intricate detail atteilding 

management of the revenues. They are mere passive instrument's 
pecting For* hands of t^eir servants ; and often perhaps ignorant of the brans- 

luaueutSettie- ; actions in which they are made to appear as principals* They must 
mentofLands 'be liable to evevy species misrepresentation and imposition, since 
in Bengal. means of detection ; ^<the characters, abilities and 

conduct of their Agents, can never be l^own to them ; for they want 
all opportunity of forming a judgment upon them. The Government 
can seldom deternfine^ whether its orders reach them; and hence they 
4ncur penalities for uisobedience, where submission perhaps was never 
refused ; and their officers avail themselves of the sanction of their 
names, to shelter their own misconduct. 

323. In general, it will be founds that the female zemindars are 

under the Goa-ernmeut of who controls their con- 

sciences ; he has his own private interests' to attend tof and without 
appearing, exerts an influence over the conduet of the p^ablic business. 
The managing Agent submits to the control of a concealed 'authority 
which he must conciliate and the iuterests of the State and zemindar, 
equally bend to it. 

324. To enlarge upon this subject is unnecessary, i^othing can 
bo more absurd, than to assign a trust of the utmost importance to 
Government and its subjects, whose property and security depend upon 
the faithful discharge of it, to an Agent precluded from all knowledgo 
of its obligations, as well as from all interference in the execution of 
dhom; in short, to require the performance of acts of the first conse- 
^Ueuce to the £^te and its subjects, from a person incapable of any 

^:exertiQns. 

325. Tho detail of the management in , Rajesliahy, under the 
nominal authority of theRaiiny; the decline of the revenues in that 
zemipdary, and the confusion in which the whole of it, has been 
involved for years ; would exemplify and provb^ the inconveniences 
which I have 'stated,; of which many other instances, might be quoted. 

326. Hindoo laws, as explained in the 20th chapter of the 
code translated by Mr. llalhed, it evidently appears that women are 
deemed unfit for so important a trust, since they are not considered as 
capable of self-management. In every State, whether married, un- 
married, or widows, whether young or old, they ave consigned to the 
care of a father, husband, or some relation ; and where there are no 
relations, the charge devolves 'upon the Magistrate. These regulations, 
are fouuded on the pecjiliar customs of the people ; and common sense 
warrants the applica.tion of theni;'to a situation of so much importance 
and respobsibilitf', as the management of the settlement and collections. 

327. Assuming then, as a fixed principle, that female zemindars 
ar^. disqualified from hi] raanag^me^nt and interference in the collections, 
and are not to be allowed to exercise any ; it follow^3, that they ought 
not to be charged 'with any responsibility ; and that ‘the settlement for 
the revenues ought pot, even in point of form, to be made with them. 

^28. I am aware that by this resolution, the fundamental security, 
that of th^e lan(J, is given up ; but I do not see with what justice it can 
be retained, afte,r*^a declaration that the proprietors are incapable of 
any management. " 

329. ^/hether the land^ be made over to a farmer, or given in 
^jcharge to the servants of the zemindar, the conduct of either, under 
iBuch a declaration, should not affect her property ; for though every 
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possible restraioi} be imposed upon the manager aoJ although the 
aelectioQ of him by the Government may be made with more judgment 
thau^by the zemindar^ still it is unreasonable to jnake her property 
responsible for his failure. f 

330. A deficiency in the revenues can only arise f^Qp^ twQ causes ; 

misconduct iu the Agent emnloyed to colllot them^ onf calamities which 
he could not prevent. In bo^ cases^ the objection is strongs supposing 
the latter to be of such magnitude, as to claim a remission. * • . • 

331. Precedents^ in opposition to this reasonigg^ may be found in 

the records of the Mahomedan Governmept, and* perhaps in those of 
.our administration ; but when they are contrary to reason and justice, 
whatever inconvenience may attend the renunciation of them, they 
ought not to be adopted, in a«system that professes to act upon these 
principles. By employing the* heir iu succession wherever capable, the 
objection losQp part of its ferce ; but this may be ofben‘*impracticable, 
for the successor ** may ^ot be competent, from sdx or minority, to 
undertake the management. , 

332. The zemindar being excluded from all real and oatensiblo. 

interference. Government must either tak(? the, charge of the lands’ 
upon itself, or let tlfem to farm ; iu either case, a provision must bo 
allotted to the zemindar. • 

333. By farming th§ zemindary,* the property is secured to the 
zemiudar; since, whether the revenues are paid, are not, it cannot be 
affected; and nothing further can be urged in favour of the plan.^ 
The objections to it, exclusive of those which are acknowledged to^ 
exist iu the farming plan in general, are these 

334. That the zemiiidarv officers not ^being [employed, will be 

less capable of the management, when it reverts to the zemindai' : That 
the heir in succession Ijas no opportunity of acquiring any knowledge 
of the business, and will succeed to the administration of it, entirely 
ignorant of the dutes annexed to his situation * ,, , 

335. That as the farmer must have his profits,, aS* well as the 

zemindar a subsistence, the double provision is ah additional tax upon 
the Government o ’ 

336. That the security to Government, for the revenues, is merely 
personal, aud not* recoverable from the land. 

337. The Fifth and’ Seventh paragraphs of'Mr. Francises Minute 
on the revenues, proposes the establishment of a Court of Wards, 'for 
the care of estates, of which the incumbents* are minors, idiots or 
females; and to have the care of the education of minor’s, now usually 
committed to servants or relatione^ who have an o1^viou8‘'iuterest in 
bringing up the children in ignorauoe aud stupidily. The importance 
of the subjects points out the suggestion to attentive consideration. 

338. To a separate establishment of this kind, there^j^e two 
objections: fi 3 ::ftt,^th 0 expense of it, which the Goyernmenrebufd ill 
afford and sepgndly, the interference of its operation^ with those of. 
the Board of Revenue. I do not see how they are to be obviated. 

339. The purposes however of such, an institution, may be|j 

answered by the following propositious ^ * 

340. That the zemindars, declared incapable, ‘shall be released 

from all responsibility ; and that their lands ^all remain under the 
charge of a manager appointed by Government. a 

341. The i^ard of Revenue will stand in somre degree, in the 
place of a Court of Wards; the' manager or trustee will, in the first 

[VoL. L] ,0 uin, ^ 
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f 

Mr. Shore’s instance, be recommended by the Collector, and be amenable to himj 
1 ^tioU 89 res^ responsible to the Board of Revenue, 

j pecting For. There ape two objections to this plan ; one which arisei^from 

I manentSetUo- the detail attending the inspection and control of the trustee^s conduct, 
I ment of Lands the second, that the security of Government, is transferred from the 
i in oijga, Agent; but I do not think thorn of sufficient 

weight to supersede the arguments iufsupport of it. A provision 
must be made for the zemindar, either by fixing the jumma of the 
district, and by delaying the profits beyond that amount to belong to 
the proprietor, or by allowing a fixed sum as moshaira, 

343. In fixing the jumma, the fundamental principje of the 

revenue plan is adhe^’ed to ; and supposing the profits to exceed the 
usual allowance to zemindars, or what io necessary for her subsistence, 
jthe surplus may be appropriated to the Improvement of the zemindary, 
|to the discharge of the debts, if any have^been contracted, and for the 
laccumulation of a Itund for contingencies. ^ ^ 

344. The second mode has this convenience, that it avgids some 
intricacy, which would attend the adjustment of accounts upon the 
forn)er plan ; that renders the payments to the zemindars certain, 
and relieves the Government from embarrassing afiplications from them, 
or from discussions respecting the amount of the profits. It is probable 
also, that the zemindars upon the whole,' will be gainers; by fixing the 
jumma, and allowing them the profits beyond this amount, they might, 
from an unfavourable season, or from the negligence or dishonesty of 
the managing officer, be deprived of a subsistence, and the Govern- 
ment would find ^itself under a necessity of granting it, to remove their 

^ distress ; but by allowing them in the first instance moshaira, they are 
secured from distress, and solicitation is anticipated. I presume that 
the zemindars would rarely, on the former plan; receive more than they 
will do, by the latter. If the profits of a year exceeded the usual 
Jaipoutit of the moshaira, the Government, whilst management was 
{under its officers, might be tempted to appropriate the surplus, or by 
|enhancing the demand for revenue, so as to absorb it. The determina- 
tion respects those zemindarios ouly^ which are now the property of 
minors or females, as the jumma fixed upon others should remain, and 
the first proposition be adopted. 

345. fi'he arguments in favour of each proposition are strong, and 
I submit them to tlie determination of the Board. 

.3 16. We aught, nowevev, to determine the age at which minority 
should ceaso.^,, Thb Hindoo laws admit some latitude in this respect, 
but" generally limit the period of maturity to the sixtip.^jctlth or seven- 
teenth ye£«’; a reference to the pundits and moolviea may determine 
this point. The' latter, may possibly be thoi^ght too earW an age to 
intrust with it the c^^ntferns of a zemindary ; some zemindars may be 
capable of executing tLeir proprietary functions, at ,that early period ; 

. otliers, and thp generality, will not. It is a question worthy of consider- 
|atioD, wlietber 'the limitation shall be extended to the expiration of 
minority; or be settled at the age pointed out. In the former case, we 
adopt'the principles of reason by consulting the interests of the State, 
and the real benefits of the zemindar ; but at the same time, we go 
beyond the rules of the Hindoo laws, and declare incapacity in concerns 
of a public mature, whilst thf^ zemindar is personally responsible to 
individuals, and is liable to be sued for their demands upon them. . 

347, The second part of Mr.- Francises proposition, relating to 
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t|ie education of the zemindar^ is too material to pass unnoticed; and 
I fear that the Government must^ to accomplish this object^ exert an 
authority liable to objection. 

848. In the year 1781 the Committee of revenue adopted a plan 
for the education of the minoi* ze mindaisrfli^IH^ but the obsti- 
naoy of the mother defeateSjJ^; she woula not give 6p her son to the 
tuition of his appointed instoictors^ and resisted all orders and appli- 
cations for his attendance. He was detained in her private apartments, 
where instruction was impracticable. . 9 

349. I have no doubt^ that the same odifficulties will attend the 
execution of the present plan, and Government must interpose to over- 
rule them, or it twill be defeated. Where the object of a measure is 
reasonable, and can be defended upon its avowed principles, 1 should 
not hesitate to adopt such means for its accomplishment, aS I would 
not otherwise, recommend. Where a zemindar is so inattentive to the) 
real interest of her son pr heir, as not to listen to the persuasions of- 
reason, I would propose the separation of Jhe mother and son, for somo! 
time at least, and to compel her to give him up, eitjier by withholding! 
her subsistence until she complied, or by employing women of her own 
caste to enter her apartments and withdrawing him from them; but 
the opposition #ould rarely, I conceive,, last, when th^ determination of 
Government wiiiaiouud to bp hied. The separation should never take 
place until the zemindar was arrived at a proper age for instruction, nor 
in any case whilst th^ mother consented to admit of his attendance on 
those nominated to instruct him, or appointed proper persons herself. 

350. Th.e^tatoJCfiL distinct frcm thaiirotee 

managa the^estate; with respc-.tTo ihe latter, ihe directors recommend 
a discreet and reputable relation. I believe the propo-^ed plan, upon 
the whole, will bo foun'd to be most agreeable to their instructions, 
although it appears rather to go beyond them ; it differs also in some 
respect, from theorfera communicated by the Board of Revenue tu^th^" 
Collectors, which proposed to continue responsibility nominally to the 
zemindar. , 

351. In making the settlement with the zemindafs, the allowance | 
of moshaira will of course cease; yet as this must be actually or virtu-.? 
ally provided for in some cases, I shall point them out, and offer somej 
propoBitions for determining the rates of these allowances. 

352. I have already observed, that the proportion of the revenues 
to be left to the zemindars was never, as far as I know, fixed by any 
established rule, when they held the management of tlic’r own lands. 

I should however conceive, that during the regulated periods of Mogul 
administration, it must in general have exceeded t^e tooxnt of the 
meshaiiai. .by^m for their suEsistence, when out of posse^8ion. 
This conclusion I draw from two considerations^; the opulence of Jho 
country, and the ^manner in whiclf the zemindai’s lived a few yeaVs 
before we obtainad the Dewanny. Admitting these fac^s, which are 
established by the best information I can obtain, and by none, as far as 
I know, contradicted, the conclusion is probable. 

353. When the lands were let ki farm by 

gross sadder jumma, that* is, the amount! 
of the engagements contracted by the farmers wjth the Government ,4 
such at least was meant to be the geners^ allotment, although this pro- 
portion was not regularly adhered to ; for when the zemindars were 
restored to the management of their lands at a reduced jumma, the 
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Mr. Shore’s original allowances were continued, and additions were even made f 9 r 
Minute of of Poolbuiidy servants and others. 

peeSn^^^Per- authoritative precedents were, I believe, quoted in 

nianoiitSetfcie- fixing this amouht, although it seems to have been understood as pro- 
mentof Lauds scriptive. Thb circumstauce of the malikana in Behar may have 

suggestedit. ^ ^ V 

• 355. proportion of nine-tenths tef the zemindary receipts is 

^sui^ly as much as our Government ought to demand, if it means to 
regard the welfai^ 0 / their subjects by zemindary receipts; I mean 
that proportion of <the grpss produce which comes to the zemindar, 
after deducting intermediate profits and charges. I should hope thifit 
the profits, of . wouldJaJim.o .e?.fiej&di]KlppoEortion by 

a due attentipu to the improvement of 'their lands, and -the Scourage- 
ineut of their^ ryotfc, ; and I should be happy if^ without lowering the 
amount of the revenues, their profits cou4d be at this time, increased : 
but we are not authorized on this account, Jbo relmquij^h any part of 
what has hitherto been paid,. * c 

85G. •'The si^jiations to which the present considerations apply, 
are those : ^ 

357. Ekat . To zemindars who decline to* take the management 

of their lauds up6n the prescribed terms. * 

358. Sfififflftdiy* To minors, femare 8 , 4 ind others, excluded by the 
determined limitations. 

359. Thi y^ly . To zemindars* entering into engagements with 
Government, for the purpose only of regulating the amount of their 


engagements. ^ 

360. With 'respect to the first, premising what I have already 
said, that the, terms offered are equitable and npoderate, the allowance 
should be small. It may be contended, that fhe refusal of the zemin- 
dars ought to preclude them from all allowance ; but whilst we are 
•Ikihle to error in our estimates of the produce their lands, such a 
decision might be ^deemed 'severe and unjust. 'Notwithstanding the 
reluctance with which the zemindars relinquish the management o£ 
their lands, I fhink it possible that some, from indolence or other 
causes, might be tempted to give it up, and remain satisfied with the 
mosliaira, if this wpre always fixed at ton per cent. In this case, the 
Government would havo a class of proprietors to pay, without deriving 
'any benefit from theiy services. The zemindars of Burdwan would be 
ontHlod to receiye/our lacks o^rupees a year, upon this supposition, with 
an exempti"^ from aU trust and responsibility, whilst at the same 
time, his inflaenpe might be ‘’directed ta counteract tbe persons 
employed, wfio, ^f farmers, mustp receive some profits. The temptation 
should be stronger, upon the ‘other side ; that is, the terms of the 
settlement with the zlitnindars^should be such, as to encourage them to 
underbake the adminiiit ration of ^their own estates h nor indeed ought 
they to be (permitted to decline it, without assigning satisfactory 
reasons for such refusal. 


361. To zemindars under this description, who refuse to under- 
take the (-management of their” lands, I would, for the reasons stated, 
afisign fijfi pni;,'|aafc,-OHly. 

362. To minors and ‘^females, I think ten per cent, should be 
allowed ; part of it to be assigned to the payment of their debts, if any 
have been contracted/or to the improvement of their zemindary, unless 
‘tho whole should be required for their subsistence. This proposition is 
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founded upon that contained in paragraph 344. If the jurrfma of thet 
zemindary be paid, no moshaira will then be necessary ; the surplus 
beyond the assessment, will pravido a subsistence for ^hem. 

363. In both cases, if th|re are any lands appropriated for their 
subsistence, the amount of the produce is tl be deducted from the per- 
centage allowed to the zeminfj^rs. 

364. The considerations* which apply to the regulation of the 

third proposition, I have already detailed* They are founded upon a 
principle that the zemindars are entitled to a ifulfsistence, and to a 
reasonable profit, beyond the amount of theft* contributions to Goveru-^ 
inent. , • 

365. I douBt if any precise rules of limitation can be fixed for 
determining the quantum of the prpfits to be left to the* zemindars; 
the question applies to the present period only, and the gfineral princi- 
ples for the regulatipn of it) are these : — that the settlement should bet 
so estimated asi to allow ttiem, in common seasons, a profij} of ten per j 

of. collection. *In estates., the rents* 
of which are greatly reduced, or‘ capable of increase, •either by improv- 
ing the lands or by economical management, this sum, upon the prin- 
ciple of a fixed jumma, may be deemed too large at first. The circum- 
stances of the district must bo therefore attended to. 

366. If the present jumma assessed upon the country were con- 

firmed, although there would be inequalities' in it, I have no doubt that, 
upon the whole, the profits of the zemindars, with due economy and 
attention, might be nearer fifteen than ten per cent, upon its amount. 
That this is actually the case, I doubt. , * 

367. The difference of expciise to the proprietors of large estates 
is not, in proportion to tj^e difference of jumma. A zenfindar, whose 
lands yield to Government five lacks per annum, would subsist with 
more ease and convenience on ten per cent, than another, would# on^ 
twelve, where the annual rated jumma is one lack of rupees. .This 
consideration offers an objection against a fixed rate for thq emolu- 
ments or allowances to the zemindars generally ; where particular 
instances occur for the application*of it, a determination may be made 
upon them. There are other circumstances of a local nature, whicli 
may influence the determination of the Board. * 

368. 1 now adt^ert to the thi*'d. subject of enquiry, the rules fort^ 

preventing oppressions upon the ryots, by^the zenfindars and farmei;s,l.^ 
as well as collusions amongst the latter, tending to defc’atid*the zeiniii-’ 
dars and farmers of their just dues. ^ ^ • 

369. In determining this question, the rights bf t !>e»zemindar8,v 
f and yyots . .ought to be firs^* ascertained aid T shall here 
insert a^nrfnSiiyw what I deem myself authorize^ to maintain upon . 
these point; premising that I preteut^ only to stgite facts, and dra^ 
such conclusions from them as they fairly admit, wiljiout reconciling 
every apparent inconsistency, either in facts or forms. . • ^ 

370. I consider the zemindara as jbha . of , the , soil, to 

the property of which they succeed* by right of inheritance, according 
to the laws of their own religion ; and that the sovereign authority* 
cannot justly exercise the power of depriving them of the succession, 
nor of altering it, when there are any legal heirS. The^ privilegi 
of disposing of the land, by sale or mortgage, ii| derived from thisi 
fundamental right, and was exercised by the zemindars before weP 
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Mr. Shores . 371. The Origin of the proprietary and hereditary rights of the 

Minute of zemindars is uncertain ; conjecture must supply what history does not 
Junei789jroa' pjeutioii ; they ^probably existed before the Jlahomedan conquests, 
manentSettie' without any formal acknowledgment, by 

inontuf Lauds |^:escription. Ldo not adiuit the sunnud, which the zemindars Bom6- 
iu Bengal. times receive, to be the foundation of Mieir tenure ; which, though it 
mJiy acquire confirmation from it, exists independent of this deed. The 
origin of the possession of some zemindaries may be traced to a grant, 
but the inheritance goes on, without it. 

372. The revenues of the land belong to the ruling power ; which, 
‘being absolute, daiiped and exercised the right of determining the pro- 
; portion to be taken for the State. 

873. The rights of the zemindars are limited and conditional. 
They cannot yienate lands from the public assessment, without the per- 
mission of the supreme authority j they are bouud to make good their 
stipulated payments of revenue, under the penalty of sn’^Poringan equi- 
valent lo^s of property, or ot being deprived of the whole; and it is 
also their duty to'jpreser^e the peace of the country from infringement, 
and to secure their lands from inundation, by , repairing the embank- 
ments of the rivers. The perforfnance of these functions, supposes the 
means of discharging them to be left with the zemindars. 

374. Formerlv, their services were required for the defence of the 
i State, against rebellion or invasion, when they possessed the means of 
furnishing this assistance. This obligation was chiefly exacted from 
the principal zemindars ; but was binding upon all. 

375. The Government, in virtue of its claim to a portion of the 
rents, considered itself entitled to the minutest information regarding the 
land, its produce, the rents paid by the ryots, and . all transfers in their 
poaaeasioii. The duty of themofussil canon goes was to record and 
furnish this information, and the accounts formerly kept by them were 
calculated to afford it. 

376. The sanction of Government was often given to sales, raort- ■ 
gages and Successions ; but tbe want of it did not, as far as I know, 
render them invalid. 

377. 1^0 alienation of land by the proprietor, or diminution of 
the rental, could deprive the supreme authority of its title to the 
revenues of the laud ; it of course exercised the right of resuming such 
ahenations, and of ro-annexing them to the public assessment, as well 
as of enquiring into fraudulent diminutions of the jumma. 

, 378. ^ The Government sometimes interfered in regulating tho 

H-ents pajd b/the ryots, and in some cases, employed its own officers 
Ho collect them? Jafiier Khan ^9 conduct ofiers a precedent of an inter- 
^ferpnce to the excliision of their zemindars; and the Institutes of 
Akbar show, that tlif relative proportipns of the produce were settled 
between the cultijatqr and tjie GPZQi'J^WBnt ; yet m Bengal, I can find 
no instanedk of jBovernmeni; regulating those proportions. Although 
the nazims have attempted to collect the rents from the ryots, those 
attempts have been partial only, and do not warrant an inference 
th^t they wqrp systematically pursued, which I do not believe was the 
icase. The practice of appointing an officer to superintend and control 
>the conduct of the zemindars was a more limited exercise of this 
^authority, and was jnore gSneral. This is established by a variety of 
•instances. The officers thus employed, were denominated a>:pul§^ud 
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879, Admitting the proprietary rights of the zemindars^ wherever Mr, Shore’s 
Government supersedes the rights properly connected with them by j^neW89res^ 
cpjleoting the rents from the xyotsihmughitanwn<ffic 0 rs, it followsj peoting Per^ 
that some provision should be made for tne subsistence of the zemin< maneDtSefctie* 
dars. I cannot find that this was ever foimerly done^in Bengal ; no: Lands 

can I learn that the Mogul G^ernment in this subah, ever establishec ^ ’ 

the proportion of ^Jhe rents tb be paid by the zemindar, the profits 
which he was to receive, or the allowance to be made to him, in' chse 
of his temporary dispossession. I conclude that tbearules of limitation 
iu these instances, were never fixed. The settlement of Turymnl 
appears to me to have furnished the standard for the demands of the 
State upon the zemindars, from the period of its ‘establishment to the 
administration of JaffierKhan, ynless the measures of SnUan Sujab, of 
which I have no accurate information, should be deemed |in exception, 

The augmentation of tfie^genSral asseaameut by him,^wa3 moderate. 

380. Zeqjindara, during this interval, enjoyed the profits which 

they receiyed, over and above the stipulated standard ; and when they 
were. -temporarily disjpiQsae .ibe ..manageme[»t,- retahied, their' 

nankar lauds only, without receiving any additional allowances; when 
a zemindar was deprive*d of his property, his right to the nankar ceased, 
and was transferred to his successor. * 

381. The variation in, the public* demands from the standard of 

Turyrnul, for a period of one hundred and twenty years, was so small, 
that the profits of a continued management would furnish a subsistence, 
during a temporary dispossession ; that the zemindars were often taxed 
by the nazims, or their officers for their private emolument, beyond 
the established demands, must ^>6 deemed probable) and during the , 
period in question, they could afford it. , 

382. Bights ^epeuiling upon, the discretion of the. ruling power, 
must be deemai.prncadftus; despotism could extend its claims to the 
subversion of the rights of the zemindars, without an avowed andi-' 
direct infringement of them, but its practice, generally speaking, has 
been in favour of them. The zemindars of Bengal were.opHlenfc and 
numerous iu the reign of Atbar,And they existed when Jaffier Khan 
was appointed to the administration, under him and his successors, 
their respective territorial jurisdictions appear to have been greatly- 
augmented ; and when the English acquired the bewanny, the prin- 
cipal zemindars exhibited the appearance of opulepce and dignity. 

383. A must, . be undersiood to convey - 

the jame rights ,iu Ipdiu, as in. England; the difference io^g-s^veat as 
between a free constitution and arbitrffty power. Nqr aye we to expect 
under a despotic Government fixed principles, or cleaj deflations of 
the rights of the subject; but the gerferal practice of such a Govern- 
ment, when in favor of its subjects, should be admitted as an ackrfoiy.* 
ledgment of their rights. • ‘ 

384 From these data, others may be enabled to plac(\ the subject 
in a clearer light; and to reconcile the principles of right, with the 
practice of an arbitrary Government. I have endeavoured to point 
out what it actually left to its subjects/ under the assertion of claims 
apparently calculated to leave them nothing: this part of the precedteut 
is most worthy of our imitation. ♦ • 

385. Ip Ind ja. the land has always |umished the Chief revenues 
of the State, and the taxes are immediately imposed upon ‘it; commerc e 
W rarely been considered of importance. 

[VOL. I] t 
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Ux. Sliore’B 886. • who paj their rents to the officers of Government, 

material respects, on the footing of zemindars; but they 
MoSng Peri a privilege which has of late years been invaded; that^ of an 

naneotSettie. ^eicemption from' an augmentation of their rents; and on the other 
nenfc of Lands jhand, they have^obtained r^issions. 

n enga. ThoeV.wha 4 JiftX.]tqtM«L.«em dependant; but 

it is a general rule 1 believe, that thdn* rents ahall not be liable to 
au^nlehtation at Abe will of the zemindar. That tfiey were subject to 
a proportion of the ipcrease demanded from him, must be understood ; 
but since the increase audsdeductions have been imposed and granted 
upon an estimate only, withont reference to any fixed rule or rate, the 
variations of practice with respect to talookdars will be found to super-* 
sede all rula A talookdar of either^description, who bas ouce been 
allowed a remission^ is subject by prescription to a future increase ; 
where he has paid the same rents invariably, from the es^tablisbmeut of 
his tenure, he is not liable to it; the terms ojfthe condj|tions by which 
he holds hia talook,‘are sometimes special, and furnish the .particular 
rules to b6 observed between him and the zemindars. 

388. With respect the ryots, their rights appear very uncertain 
and indefinite. Whilst the demands of Government upon the zemiudara 
were regulated by some standard, as 1 conclude it was from the time of 
Turymul to that of Jafiier Khao, they 'had bttle temptation or neces- 
sity to oppress their ryots ; but the same variable discretion which has 
affected the payments required from them, has extended in the same 
manner to the ryots. The rates of the lauds were probably fixed 
[formerly, accoiviing to the nature of the soil and its produce ; the cesses 

^ [imposed by the' zemindars were an enhancement of these rates, and 
^arbitrary without being at first oppressive. 

389. It is, however, generally understoft^, that the ryots by long 
occupancy acquire a right of possession iq the soil, and are not sub- 
ject' to be removed; but this right does not authorize them to sell or 
Imortgage it, and it js so far distinct from a right of property. This, 
Uike all o'Lher rights, under a despotic or varying form of Government, 
as precarious. The zemindars, whea an increase has been forced upon 
^them, have exercised the right ot, demandingit. f rQjn. their . ryot^ ; If 
we admit the property of the soil to be solely vested in the zemindars, 
we must exclude any acknowledgment of such rigjits, in favour of the 

' ryots; except where they may acquire it, from the proprietor. 

■ 390, Although much has been said with respect to the ryots, I 
flhall neyer^aeless ent^r into a more partieuW* detail of what regards 
them. t ^ t 

391. ‘ Tn eyerj district tliroughout Bengal, where the license of 
exaction has not superseded all Vule, the lents of Ahe.land are regulated 
1)^ caliti d mrin, and in some distiicts, each village has its 

own ; the se rates are forme d, wifii respect to the produce of the land, 
some soil produces two crops iu a year of different 
species, some three ; the more profitable articles, such as the mulberiy 
plant, betel leaf^ tobicco, sugar*oane and others, render the value of 
the land pro^rtionably great.^ 

' 392. 1%'ese rates must have been fixed upon a measurement of 
the land, and the ^settlement of Turymul may have famished llm 
bsais of tbam. In the oonree of time, CMgSJmiaRmdM * 

, BteHgarg . and beoaG&e iDolo^ed on a aubseqaent valuation, the nie» 

' varying irith every succeeding measurement. 
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ijia^ ftbwabs or ceBses callectfid distil^et fropi^the nirk not iiwlad- 
ed JD it , although thejr are levied in certain proportiona to it^ 

81^8. The following Abstract of a Kyot^s aoojpLnt; taken near 
eight years before this tiioei wilt show the mode in which, this is done ; 
Rent of 7 begas 12 eottahs 7 ehattacka of land, of jarions produce^ 
calculated at a certain rate per bega according to its produce, 
exti-acted from an accoiA)t of demands and payments, . ns. 0. 

called Hissawb Korcha 14 0 8 

Abwab Cesses: •* * 


If r. 

MiDCte 0 ! 
JdmITBBiVmIo 
peeting Pw- 
maneiitSeitlei 
mentoflavds 
in Bengal 


Chout at 3-16 per R .• 2 l(f 0 

Poolbundy, a half demand or 1-4 of 

the 9^2 

N uzzeraua one Mar*orJ I « '1 2 15 • 

Maugun do. do..., 1 2 15 # 

Fouzdarrj3»4 of,one Mo. ifmountor 1-16. 14 15 ^0 
Company’s Diizzerah on# moil th& a quarter. 0 17 

Batta, one anna per R." 0 *0 14 

, — 8 12 2 2 

• . • Total... 22 12 10 2 

Khelaat at 1 auna &half per each rupee of the above stim 2 2 12 

• Total jumma... 24 14 12 0 


394. The first sum of Rs. 14-0-8 is called the original rate of the 
land^ but even this may include cesses consolidated into it ; ^ some of 
the abwab, w cesses, since added, are subsequent to the period of the 
Dewanny. * . j • * 

395. . If the acoountijsi. of the same land were now examined, some 
additional impositions might appear. The zemindars introduce the^ 
by degrees, at intervals of two, three, four, or five years, and 
attempt them for two or three years successively. Solicitation an®-*- 
influence are equally employed to effect the establishment of tnem j and 
a ryot, where the burthen is not too heavy, will rather eubmib than 
resist or complain. Temporary entortion may be practised at any time ; 
but a permanent exaction of this nature can rarely be established by 
force alone upon the ryots. • 

896. Twcfea pjittahs generally express a fixed rate for the land at ^ 
so much per bega, without any other article; but the sum total includes 
the several existing cesses at the period ol adjustment, and others Are • 
sometimes again added and consolidated. . • • 

397. When the rents by succespife impositions becwqe too heavy, 
the lyots cdther ataoond, or the zemindar allows th^ym ^ com^nsatioiA 
by giving them other land at a favourable rate ; but seldom by remit-i 
ting either the imposts or diminishing the rates ^f the other lahd^r 
In some places, however, tho aocunftilation of hbwab has aansed a 
pjx)portionatd dimiiution^n the assul ; this is particularly ^the case in 
Dinagepoor. . . . 

898. When a msatuxmehi^ of thw leads takss p^> the existing 
rates are confirmed^ and generally with Shine odditionB. . Where none 
ean be found, a reference is made to tim rates of other lands of TWb . 
same quality, in the vicinity of the spot measured ; bnt the adjustment 
of them in that case, is a business of eowsiderable difficulty. Every 
part of the transaction is a subject of contention; fhe demands on both , 
sides are unreaBonabte, and nro fettUy terminated by a oomprcfmwe, 
[Voib IJ • , Oin. 
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399. It is the business of the.p utw aree tojiegiatfir these ratep, 
which were also formerly recorded bythe Mofussil canongoes ; and 
these, when wai^ted, became open to the inspection of the Government. 

400. It would be impossible, I conceive, to fix specific rates for 
any one specie^ of produce, in any district generally; the quality of 
the soil and the situation of the land.ras enjoying the advantages of 
markets and water-carriage, must determine it. The remark applies 
to every species of produce. 

401. Where the rates of land %re sgepifiq ^ has, 

I a considerable se6urity against exaction, provided the officer of 
Government attends to his complaints, and affords him redress ; and 
• without this ho can have none. The additional sanction which he 
derives f lom* agjgjyjg|,h, supposing it to;be properly drawn out, is this; 
that it specifies, vnthout reference to any other account, the terms 
upon which he bplds the land, and thfe amount^ of the abwab or 
cesses which are not mentioned in the nerkbundy, npv always in the 
jiimmabundy. 

402. In thore plages where the accounts are kept with the most 
regularity, and the established rates adhered to, the annual adjustment 
of the rent to be paid by each ryot, is not made without difficulty. 
The usual inode is to form a survey of the ground, and compare it with 
the accounts of the former year, in wllich every species of cultivation 
is specified, together with the relative situation of the land. Where 
the general appearance of the land corresponds with the detail of it in 
the accounts, the rent is adjusted without much difficulty ; but where 
it differs, either by exhibiting a greater quantity of land in cultivation, 
or ai^y article of'a superior quality on the same laud, the rents of such 
land are demanded, and a measurement is often adopted to determine 
them. The nature of the business shows thht it can only be effected 
by a person well versed in it. 

. 403. , In the ordinations of the emperors, the officers employed in 
the collections are constantly encouraged and required to preserve the 
more valuable species of produce. 

404. I suppose that the rents in Bengal may be collected accord- 
ing to ascertained rates throughout two-thirds of the country ; and, 
•notwithstanding tbo various abuses which I have detailed, it is evident 
that some standard mast exist; for, without it,rthe revenues could 
never be collected f|;om year to year as they have been. Exactions 
on* one side, ^irg opposed Iry collusions, on the other; but we may 
with certa^*ity couclurle, that thp,j*ypt 3 are aa heavily, assessed as ever 
they :TOre^ • ^ ^ " 

405. The^l^d is divided* into ryotty and khomar; the rents of 
the former, are paid in, money, and of the latter, in kind The usual 
i vtsion is half to the zemindai*# aftd half . to, the cultivator ; but some 
part of the expenses' generally fhll upon the latter, in addition to the 
stipulated propoition. 

406. Puttabs to i\iQ lihode khQ$ht rjo\AjOv those who cultivate 
the land of the village \rhere they reside, are generally given, without 
any limitation of period ; and express that they are to hold the 
lauds, paying the rents from year to . year. Hence t^e . 

^^ci^pl^^^oy . priginstes; and it is equally, understood as' a prescrip*- 
tive law, ^ that the ryots r/ho hold by this tenure, cannot relin- 
.quish any part of the lands iu their possession, or change the 
'.species of cultivation, without a forfeiture of the right of occupanoy. 
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vrbich is rarely insisted upon ; and the zemindars demand land exact- Mr. Shore’s 
the difference. I understand also, that this right of occupancy is ^ 

admitted to extend, even to the heirs of those who enj&y it. peoting Per- 

407. Pykamt ryot^, or those who cultivate the land of villages manentSettle-* 
where they do not reside, hold their laiids upon a .mo re ind^^pjt e pent of Lands 
tattjjygp. The puttahs to them^ are generally granted , with a limitation 

in point of time • where they creem the terms unfavourable, they repair 
to some other spot. • 

408. pract^db, as far as I have 
been able to ascertain j but there are local Customs which can only be 
known by an examination on the spot. In some ^arts of the country, 

I understand that the zemindar is, by prescription, precluded from 
measuring the lauds of the ryots, whilst they pay the rents according 
to the puttah and jupainabuudy. Amongst the inconveniences and' 
abuses which may |;ie inferred fi’om this detail, the principal appear to i 
be these : % « 

The gradual introducftion of new impositions.* ^ 

The number, of them, and'intricacy attopding the adjustment of 
the ryots^ accounts. ^ • 

409. I shall now proceed to state and consider jihe several pro- 
positions which have been made at various times, for the introduction 
of regularity, and the. coiTeofcioh of the existing abuses. 

410. Mvi, ^.EranoisLproposedi that it should be made an indispen- 
sable condition with the zemindar,' that, in the course of a stated time, 

** he shall grant new pottahs to his tenants, either on the same footing 
'' with his own quit-rents; that 5c, as long as the zemindar^s quit-rent 

remains the same, or for a term of years, as they may agree.'^ • Tho i 
former is the custom gf the country. This will become a new assil 
jumma for each ryot, and ought to be as sacred as the zemindar^s quit- 
rent. The puttah should be expressed in the simplest terms possible, 
without a single abwab or muthote ; so much per bega of laud which* her“ 
cultivates, varying only according to the articles of.produCe, or quality 
of the soil. , • * 

411. By some, it has been « proposed, that the Collectors. should ] 
grant puttahs to .tho ryots ; and we have, I believe, on some occasions, 
authorized this measure ; but of late the applicatigus on this subject,’ 
have been postponed for general consideration. 

412. It may be here proper, in addition to thp observations Which * 

I have already recorded, to collect into orib view, 

BeBRCHOOM and BlSHENrORR. » • , 

413. The Collector, after enum^atiug the vpripus Muds and 

impositions which exist, and which seem principally practised by the 
bead ryots or munduls, recommends the general disAribution of putfakf 
throughout Beerhoom, as uecessar/ to guard* against them; and 
proposes a form fo» this purpose. * * ♦ 

414. In additional secority to the grand objects armed at by the 

distribution of puttahs, he suggests the appointment^ of a sheriste^dar 
for each pergunnah. The description of the functions to be executed 
by this officer, shows them to be of the nature of those formerly perform^ 
by the uaib canougoes, Mfith some extension of authority. He com- 
municates the regulations adopted by himself, for deciding upon the 
claims and disputes of the ryots, * ' 

. 416. But in Bishenpore he does not recommend puttahs, for this 
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Mr. Shoro’8 reason ; that it would preclude Government' from the benefit of 

M i n ate of coveriuff frauds and CoUuaions. • 

June 1789 , rea. ® 

pecting Per. V BUBDWAN, t 

* manentseuie* 416. In this zemindary, the Oollector informs ua that not more 
ynentofLande than a fourth the ryota i*re in possession of puttahs^ and that those 
in Bengal. granted by the fai'mers, or their gomsistahs, and not by the zemin* 

dar I that, the rent paid by the ryots is i&gulated by custom and nsage^ 
and that the puttahs are not permanent ; for where a mere profitable 
species of oultivaKon is produced than before^ the profit is aOconnted 
for by the ryots. 'Some of the puttahs which I have seen^ contain a 
coudition to this effect. He further adds^ that the diatincbions in the 
tenures of the ryots/ render any general form of puttah impracticable^ 
nor a fixed quit-rent possibloi either upon the quantity of the land^ or 
the quality oE the produce ; that the latter varies^from accidental causes. 

417. In obqdieuce to orders, he has' nevertheless^ with the assist* 

auce of one of the ablest zemindary officers^ drawn oitit the form of 
puttah, observing at ‘the same time, that the* constant opposition to all 
innovations in mo^ussil ijrianagemeot, renders its process doubtful. In 
additiou to this detail, «I must further add, what 1 believe to be a 
fact, that the zeipindary of Burdwan is at present in the highest state 
of cultivation thix>ughout, although the ryots there, are taxed heavier 
than iu any district in Bengal. r. 

Dacca. 

418. The remarks apply to 6ne division of the province only. 
The Collector, Mr. Day, informs us that the mode of collecting in the 
northern parte of the Dacca district, is by making a hustabood ov 
measurement of the lailds held by each renter, immediately previous 
to the harvest, agreeably to which the lau^s are valued and rents 
received. He apprehends the same mode prevails elsewhere, and that 
uotljjing can be more discouraging to the renters. 

* 419. , The zemindars in general, enter into fio engagements with 
the ryots, bifo collect what they can. Allowed remissions never extend 
♦ Sic in orig “ • ^ increases.* The im- 

positions are said to be numerous and nnas- 
certaiuable, and the want of engagements renders it impossible to detect 
abuses : this will reQuire immediate remedy ; and he proposes that 
the zemindars shall be compelled to enter into engagements with the 
ryots; for the periods of their own leases. He send, the form of apottah. 

^ ‘ * Mooeshkdabad. 

420r < The Collector proposes various forms of pottahs, according 
to the rates ef the lauds, and the fixed or occasional residence of the 
ryots ; he obsei^ves that these 'rates have been formed from a minute 
iuspectioD of the Mofiissil accounts, the ryots, puttahs, apd a mensura- 
tion of at least one tillage in pack perguunah ; that the ryots from all 
parts came and examined the scents and approved the form ; a time 
was allowed; for o'bjections, but none were made; > 

CHimaoNO. 

, 42L The rents of this district ore collected by rates established 
b^ measurement and jummabundy formed in the Bengal year 1174. 
ITfias never beed the custom to gni^ pattahs to the fixed jammato* 
dy ryots, who would refuse them, om an idot that the zemindare inighit 
then grant' puttahs to whom <:faey pleased ; the rates and rules of assess* 
ment do not vary, add the jummabundy being established, impositions 
on the ryots are easily asce^med and redressed. 
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, Kuddba. 

• 422. The oolleciions from the ryots in this district^ are regulatedf 
by th^ amount paid in the last and preceding year/ that without a 
measurement and jummabundy^ the oastom of granting puttahs and 
collecting by them, could not Im introduced^ as the qqantity and qua* 
lity of the land must form the^ basis of an equal assessment, and both, 
with the rates, ought to be Specified in the puttah. In Mahom^ed 
Amynpore, which forms a part of the Nuddea Colleotorship, the same 
rule of collection prevails; but a hustabood was •formed from the 
Mofussil papers in 1 1 78 Bengal style, by Mr. hjushington. No oppr'essive 
impositions have since been made, the ryots do not desert ; and their 
situation appears*tolerably satisfactory. In Satsylka, and other places 
under the same authority, the u^age is similar. • 

JlSSOBB. 9 

423. The«variouB inequalities in the rates of as^ssment, and the 
abuses prevailing, are related by the Collector, and suggested to him the 
recommendation of abolishing the present pottahs^and granting others. 
He proposes the form of a pottah, which has ];)een drawn oul with the 
concurrence of the canongoes ; the object of tbi{^ is to fix specific rates, at 
which each article of assessment upon the assul jumma i^s to be collected, 
and not a specific sum for a given quantity of land, which would be 
impossible, unless a general measurement and new valuation orthe lands 
were authorized. 1 am not sure that I understand the proposition. 

424. The Collector discusses at large the subject of granting pottah a. 
and the mode in which it should be done, and his arguments merit 
attention ; but I have extracted in this place, whatever appears material 
to the question, in one point of view only. It nfay, however, be puoper 
to advert to a custom sul^sisting in Jessore, viz. That the 4iomiual rate 
of land is three rupees per bega, but that the real rate is only one, as 
the ryots possess fifteen begas, where their potfcahs state five only; ^nd 
upon this last quantity, the assessment of three rupees for each, is made." 

Rajishahy. , * 

425. I could wish that the information on this extensive* district, 
had been more particular; the material part of it relating to the pre- 
sent question, is as follows : 

That there is no difficulty for a capable mohrir to detect oppression' 
on a ryot, as far as the enquiry depends upon bis puttah, except where 
the batta is adjusted. That the ryots would hear.of the inti’odu5tion 
of new pottahs with an apprehension that tfo explanation conld remove, ' 
and th^ he cannot transmit forms of pottahs to be execiltisd by the 
zemindars and farmers to the ryots. fHiat the rates of *l%nd may be 
procured, but that the great difficulty Still remains ^r«onqae*rable to 
any body but a zemindar, of ascertaining the quantity. ^ 

Dinageporb., • C 

426. The abuses detailed, sufficiently pointed out the necessity 
of regulating the demands upon the ryots by some mid. The Collector 
accordingly proposes the introduction of puttahs, but in a mode dif- 
ferent from all others. Be assumes the demand of Gavemment upon 
the zemindar, as the foundation that m to be apportioned out through 
the pei^nnabs andi villagee, and thence to graduate to the ryot by 
certain rnlea The settlement, when it arrivee at this gradaticm, is to 
be assessed upon the land, at a fixed rata per bega. Be stales the 
diffioulties attending the ezeoutioii of tins plan,*and the means of 
ooanteraeting them, and observes upon it, that in the opinion of intel- 
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Mr. Shore’s ligent people^ HO ofcher mode for the introdaction of pottafas oan take 
Minute of place. He proposes, that no pottahs should be valid, without the 

inanont Settle- _ SyLHET. 

ment of Lands 427. Of ‘^ihis district* Httle need be said, as the very peculiar 
in Hengai. circumstances of it, have induced the Board to order a measurement of 
it, which is now under execution. ^ 

Eamgur. 

428. The vao’ymg customs of the different districts classed under 
this Collectorahip, tender it difficult to lay down any rules for prevent- 

^ ing abuses, which the Collector only can prevent ; it is usual for the 

zemindars to give ticka puttahs at the beginning ©f the year, but if 
the grain ia dear, they insist upon boing paid in kind. The remedy 
for this oppression, is to punish exemplarily all abuses of this nature. 
— No measurement has ever been made Uf Jeldia. A t^rm of a puttah 
is proposed, which he tlnnks will operate particularly w/^ll in Pacbeat. 

- Rungporb. ^ ‘ * 

429. The Cdlector as long ago as March 1787, proposed the form 
of a potfcah in Carjeehaiit, which is not yet effectually carried into 
execution. He now recommends a general form for the districts under 
his charge, upon similar principles. 

^ PuiiNEAH. 

430. The detail of the situation of this Collectorship is very 
minute. It is proposed by the Coltector, that he should be allowed to 
grant puttahs under the seal of the Cutcherry, a-t a certain sum, includ- 
ing rents and -taxes; that by this mode the annual traffic carried on 

r by the munduls and putwarries in puttahs will be prevented ; the 
demands of the zemindars will be limited ; nor cau the ryots lower the 
dues of Government. 


24 PuRGUNNAHS. 

. " 431 . A form of pottoh has already been adopted for the lands 
under this division, and the Collector informs us,, that puttahs are 
granted accordiug to that form, and a general register kept of them. 

432, This detail, without extending it unnecessarily, points out 
the objections to the immediate establishment of general rules, and 
‘the necessity of adopting them to the local circumstances of each 
district. In deviating from established usages;- wo run a risk of 
substituting others of more detriment, in their room. No order of 
■ Government should ever be issued, unless it can be enforced; to compel 
the ryots Vy take out pottahs where they are already satisfied with the 
forms of their tenure, and the uSViges by which rents are received, would 
occasion useless confusion; and® to compel the zemindars to grant them 
under such circumstances, or Where the rules of assessment are not 
'^i^eViously ascertaiAbd, would, in my opinion, be nugatory. When Mr. 
Francis praposed that the zeniladars should ba. compelled to grant 
ipottahs to the ryOts within a limited time, he was not aware perhaps 
jof the little intersourse subsisting between the more, considerable 
zemindars and the ryots, nor that puttahs are generally granted by the 
farmers^ gomastahs, and munduls of the villages. To require that thd 
puttahs sWid given for a definite time, as proposed by some q£ the 
Collectors, would diminish the force of that prescription which estab- 
lished a right of occupancy m favour of the ryots. In some places, as 
for instance in Jessdre, the issuing of puttahs at present, would tend- 
to the confirmation of the existing abuses, by which it appears, that 
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the zeieindaf ie more defmided thaii the ryots oppressed^ notmthstand- 
ing the oumerouB taxes imposed upon them. 

433. In authorizing the CoUectors to grant putt^s to the lyotS; 
we certainly deviate in some degreOi from an established principle, 
which I always assnme, that the zemmdari are the pt;pprietora of the 
soil. 1 have admitted, it is trae, on the grounds of preo^ent, the right 
of the Government to interfere^n regulating the assessment.hppn the 
ryots ; but I object to the policy and propriety of this interference, 
withont evident necessity : where a zemindar has refused or evaded 
the execution of the orders prescribed to him for the security of his 
tenants, or is unable to execute them, the interference of the Collector 
may be expedient? The i^gulation of the rents of 'the ryots is properlyl 
a transaction between the zemiildar or landlord and his tenants, andi 
not of the Government; and the detail attending it, is so minute as 
to baflSe the skill of ^uy man, Viot well versed in it. “^here rates exist, 
or where the collections are made by any permanent rules, the inter- 
ference of the Collector would be unuecesaw’y ; wlfCre the reverse is the 
case, he would find it difficult to adjust them. , Eitom committed by a 
Collector, should not be^left to the subsequent V)iTection of a zemindar ; 
but it is the duty of an officer of Government to correct those of tha^ 
zemindars. Nothing but necessity shouW ever induce us to authorize* 
the Collector to fix the rates of assessment on the laud. In trusting toi 
established custom, and to the mofussil officers under the inspection of 
the zemindary servants, wo have a *more safe reliance than the inter- 
position of a Collector, who has already sufficient employment to occupy 
his whole time. I do not see the same objection in authorizing him to 
affix his signature to the puttah jv jummabundy of a ryot, after it baa 
been settled by the zenjindary officers. I proceed to other proposi- 
tions. 

434. Mr. Hastings and Mr. Barwell, in their Minute for the fujure 
settlement of the revenues, recorded on the 22nd of April 1775, propose- 
that all new taxes which have been imposed upon the Vyots in any 
part of the country, since the commencement of the Bepgai yffar 1172, ^ 
being the year in which the Octnpany obtained the Dewanny, be^ 
entirely abolished. Mr, Grant, in his address of the 28th of February 
1788, makes the s«ame proposition with respect to tlje Dewanny lands,* 
but with a qualification which apparently removes part of the diffi- 
culties attending the proposition ; adding, that the,Oompany do restrict 
their annual demands upon those lands tb the a8sul,,abwab, kefayet* 
and tawfur of the m^al and sayer, or t^jg^Ciaitaiimd iegah^^ 

to be levied in^tho form 

a simple assessment, and to be subject only to a deduptipn of tHe estabi 
lishea amonn^ of all the mofussil charges and native management of 
the collections. I omit his propositions regarding the Ceded lands, 
the abatement suggested with regard fo those and the Dewanny lands. 
The consideretion -of Mr. Grantee proposition will apply to the 
preceding. It does not follow that a measure, proper aud practicable 
in the year 1776, is equally so, at this period; and although it njay 
net be impossible to carry it into execution, I shall state my reasons 
why I think it ought not to be now attempted. 

436. Mr. Grant's proposition is to be considered in two lights 
first, as famishing the standard for the demands of Government upon* 
t^ country ; and secondly, as establishing the mfes for collecting the 
refits from the ryots. 

[Voi. L] 
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436. , With respect to the firsts I think we ha^e in the accounts 
'‘supplied by the Collectors, and their experience, a better standard for 
regulating the Remands of Government. 

437. With regard to the second, it has been already observed, 
that the mode \^y which th(i: demand of Government upon the zemindar 
was regulated, and that by which the rents of the ryots were collected, 
are different. Admitting that in some instances, the ryots paid the 
taxes imposed by the nazims upon the zemindars, in the same pro*^ 
portions to the asL'u], and under the same denominations as the zemin- 
dars, this was by no meanu invariably the case ; on the contrary, I hold 
the reverse generally to be true. 

438. In Nuddea, for instance, seven articles of abwab out of the 
twelve specified by Mr. Grant, weref‘ imposed upon the zemindars, 

viz., hhdsnoveesee, mizzerana, mohumry, zer mathote ahtib eerf 

i 6 "7 

sicca li anna, abiuah Fouzdarry, and ehont maMatta ; and of 
these only the two last, vere levied from the ryots. In' Mahomed 
Amynpore, five v.ere imposed upon the zemindars, and three of the 

t 

five mathoot fullcarrah, chout mahratta, and sel'f sicca 1^ anna in the 
rupee upon the ryots. In Satsyka six were levied from the zemindars, 
and one only of the six, the chout Mahratta, from the ryots. This last 
is doubtful ; but the ryots of Nuddea had, as long ago as the year 1724, 
been taxed with two articles named heelcee and haldaree, amounting to 
one anna six gunds in the rupee ; and in 1751, another was added under 
the denomination of siibdharree being about two annas in the rupee. 
If, therefore, we were to adopt Mr, Grant's proposition for restricting 
the demands to the twelve ascertained legal articles of exaction at the 
time of the Dewauuy, by which I understand those enumerated in his 
Analysis, we should exclude the three wjiich had been previously 
established, and which to this day subsist, amounting to three annas 
16 gandahs; to avoid the loss occasioned by such a defalcation, we 
must add the three to his list, in which they do not appear. This might 
be done where'they are known, but should not take place at random. 

439. In Jessore, exclusive of fourteen articles imposed upon the 
zemindars by the nazims, twelve of which descended to the ryots, there 
were ninteen distinct articles collected from the latter. The nuzzeranah 
mok’irrery, mentioned in Mr. Grant's list, was not paid by them. 

440. In other districts, similar variations occur. What has been 
stated is si^fficient to^show the danger of complying with his proposi- 
tion without an accurate knowledge of the state of taxation, both at 
the sudder Vind in the mofussil^ at the period of the Dewanny. Without 
this, wB shoulrf not know what we confirmed, nor what we rejected of 
the mofussil taxes. I find no detail in Mr. Grant’s Analysis. 

*** 441, The Collector 6i Nuddea, in an address to the Board 

of Hevenue, dated the 6th March 1787, proposed the abolition of 
sundry taxes established in 1190 and 1191, Upon further inquiry 
and subsequent experience, he found that deductions had been 
granted in lieu ’ of them, and that they were not so oppressive, as he 
^.i^t supposed. Ho accordingly recommended that the revenues should 
be collected agreeable to the rates of 1191. Thus, practical experience 
corrects, the errors of theor;;. The Collector also of Jessore informs the 
.Board of Reveoue in an address dated June 2Sth, 1788, that the old 
assul jumma is in many places extended qjr else lost, in the aocumulat^ 
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tpg taxes that have been subsequently added, and 'ooustitute the Mr. Shore*! 
present jumma. The information of the Collector of Dinagepore to th^ 
same, point, has been already quoted. ^ pecWog 

M2, In the Houghlv district,, a jummabnudy was formed by Mr. mwentSeUle- 
Lushington in 1778, which has since furn^hed the rules by which the mentofLandi 
ryots* payments have been made. * Beogal. 

443. ' Now let us suppdie that an order were issued for abolishi 
ing all taxes imposed since the Dewanny, and trace »the conseq'ueimesi 

444. The zemindars and farmers, in the « first instance, must 

revert to the accounts of that year, tob know* what taxes were 
collected from the ryots. It is probable, and 1 may venture to 
say certain, that the accounts in many places 'would be lost, or so 
confused, as not to be traced f and in this case the measure would be 
impracticable. Let us suppose, however, that the accoijnts are forth- 
coming; the Jbrouble * of tracing, exainining, and applying them 
would be endfoss ;*and %fter all, it may be douUed ^^hebher the ryots 
would agree to the sulititution of the rates of the period referred to, 
for those now paid by them,, and whether they wj^uld beflefit by the 
alteration. Considering the variations in tfie state of the mofussil 
since 1765, the applicdtiou of the documents and records of that period, 
would be difficult. * 

445\ The promulgatioju Gf such tfn* order, as Mr. Grant observes, ^ 
is very easy; but immediate .consequence wo 

-Public j:ezcnue. This necessarily results from the abolition of 
the taxes imposed ,* and unless the old rates could be immediately 
revived and established, the loss would be certain during the first year, 
probably to the amount of one-f 'urth of the public revenue. ^ 

446. After all I see no advantage that would be gained by ft. 
the assul jumma, witfi^the twelve subahdarry abwab formed the 
measure of the ryots* payments, then indeed it might be considered asi 
a standard for the public revenue, and for limiting and ascertafiimg» 
the rents paid by the ryots. But we have direct proofs to Abe contrary; 
and this, in my opinion, furnishes an incontrovertible objpetion to the 
adoption of Mr. 6rant*s suggestiop. The nuzzoranahh*hl, which existed 
to so large an amount in Dinagepore, is not mentioned in his Analysis. 

447. If there appeared to me any valid reasons for assuming the 
collections of 1764i as a standard for the rents from the ryots at this 
period I should propose, in the first instance, that the Collectors should* 
be required to furnish an account of the nates of t*axatiou ^t the formec 
period, and to give their opinions whether the adoption of .them would 
be practicable; and if it would be attended, with any bgneficial effects 
to the ryots, or with advantage tc Gove,i*nment. Without thi&informa- • 
tion, the promulgatipu of the order proposed by Mr. Graht, would infalli- 
bly produce, *in my opinion, the greatest confu-von throughout* t^ 
districts, and a certain diminution of tthe* present assessment ; it wourCl 
also load us with a Retail, which we should find it difficult to get through. 

The necessity of the measure ought to be established bey find all doubt, 
to induce us to adopt it, with such probable consequences. 

448. These are the arguments which occur agaibst the gieashre, 
as a general proposition ; I will not assert that it may not be partioUy ^ 
praDtioable, in particular instances; and if from^the reports of the 
Collectors, which will be distinctly examined, this should appear to be 
(he case, we may then adopt it, when it cannot be attended with the 
apprehended, inconveniences. 

[Voi. I.] 
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449. I siiall now statOi the measures which have heretofore been 
adopted for 'the purpose of limiting the enactions of the Eemiudars au^ 
farmers^ and thy collusions of the ryots^ as well as the reasons which 
have prevented their operation, 

450. concluded by the 

Committee of Cirbuit, several conditions w§re inserted in the agreements 
of the farmers and zemindars^ calculated^ for the security of the Govern- 
ment and benefit of their tenants. Thus, they were prohibited 
resuming lands applied to religious or charitable uses, exclusive of the 
original revenue land, and collecting the various impositions known 
by the name of bazee jumma, haldarry, moracha and salamy. They 
were precluded making any new grant of bromutter, &c., they were 
directed to collect irom the cultivated lapds of the ryots in the mofussil, 
the original jumma of the last and foregoing year, and abwab establish- 
ed in the present, and ou no account, to demand more ; where the 
lands were cultivated without puttahs by the ryots, ^they were to 
collect, according to the rates of the pergunnah. By another clause of 
the rates jf the former miilguzarry, tjie puttah for the present year's 
cultivation was to become‘the standard of the collections from the ryots, 
and penalties were enacted f or ,a breach of tbii&. any 

nnzzer.>aalamy..pacbuimy^w^ 

451. At mohrer was also appointed on behalf of Government to 
take comparative account of the sherista; 'and secret and clandestine 
collusions were expressly prohibited. 

452. In explanation of a former article, it was ultimately fixed ; 
that the assul and abwab of 1172, together with the abwab accumulated 
thereon by the records of the sudder since the year 1 173, were to be 
consolidated, and to form the standard of the collections. 

453. The regulations, though less accufate in terms than they 
might have been, had a reference to an established principle of col- 
lecting, and it is very apparent, that if they had been enforced, the 
present diilicnlties would not have existed ; but the truth is, that they 
were not; Scud at the expiration of the five years, the state of the 
mofussil was le^s known, than when the settlement took plaoe. 

454. The farmers . collected, what they could ; theyuneasured their 

Ignorance of the actual 
jstate of the mofus^l, was a bar to the detection^ and prevention of 
pbuses. The Government, embarrassed by two opposite motives, the 
mecessity of realizing’the settlement which they had made, and a desire 
to prevent^ exactions, were sometimes obliged to support the farmers, 
and at o^Her times to restrain them. The effect, however, in both cases, 
was a deficiency in the public payments. The recall of the Collectors in 
1781, contributhd "still further to involve all pa^t experience in obscurity 
,aud to multiply the confusion which prevailed. 

455. The cabooleat theii established, has been since continued; 
and every succeeding farmer, by the terms of it, has deemed himself 
authorized "to collect what his predecessor dem^ds. Hence every 
new cess has in fact, become confirmed. 

456. The only observation which I shall here add to this detail 
i*’, that" we are^ not to infer the inutility of the restrictions imposed, 
because they were not enforced ; a distinction which may with great 
justice be applied to the measures of this Government. 

I 457. The leadmg principles upon which I shall ground my 
I propositions for the ensoing settlement, are two. 
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^ 4&8. Tl^.fldaurity oE OoTernmenfe.witb respect to iU re.veiiues; 

{Old the security protection of its subjects* 

^459, The former, will be best established by concluding a perma^ 
nent settlement with the zemindars or proprietots of the soil; the 
land, their property, is the security to Goferoment ^ * 

460* The second, mustibe ensured by carrying into practice, as far 
as possible, an aoknowl^4 ffQ^”^^ ^ CT n.St '-l^hat the tax which 

each individ^irCdund to pay, ought to be certain,, and not arbitrary. 
The time of payment, the manner of payment, the ipiantity to be paid, 
ought all to be clear and plain to the contributor and every other person. 

461. It is essential to the success of these principles, that the settlet 
ment be made upon such fair aud moderate term&, that the zemindars 
may derive advantage from thejr engagements, after a due performance 
of the stipulations contained in them. The period of ther settlement is 
prescribed i^p^the 56tb paragraph of the letter from the Court of 
Directors t^e S^allow^ in the following words ; We therefore direct 

that form the assessment for a period of ten years certain.^^ But 
it is a]// necessary to advert to the directions, in the 52ud* paragraph 
of ty. same letter. , 

yV'^It is therefore dur intention that the jarama now to be formed, 
^.^shall, as soon as it can have received our approval and ratification, be 
"considered as the permanjnt^and urfalterable revenue of our territo- 
rial possessions in Bengal, so that no discretion may be exercised by 
our servants abroad in any case, and even by us, unless some urgent 
“ and peculiar case, of introducing any alteration whatever.*' 

462. The settlement is then to be made for a 
certain i but. yrith .a view,tQt,pftrua»ency . 

463. To accomplish these measures, we must pay due attention to 
the existing circumstances of the country, adverting at the same time, 
to the most appr^vud practices of Mogul fioance, which may be adoj3ted 
as far as they are compatible with the principles and form of our^ 
Government. To establish at once a perfect arrangement, would be 
impossible; but our regulations, should have a view to it. *In com- 
bining temporary expedients witb«permanent arrangements, the former 
must be so modified as not to impede the operation of the latter, but 
to lead to them, and promote them. 

464. of Turymul, which was adliered to for a long ^ 

period, was well adapted to the circumstances of ..the Government and * 
the country. The name is still kept up, 'Although there is reason * to’ 
suppose that long before our accession to the Dewanny, a new Jbukseem 
had in fact taken place. • • * 

465. Bengal was formerly portioned into a pertain number of 

sirears, and each sircar into a n\kmhev*oi pergunnahs, and these again 
into terfs kieihuts and villages, and the ^revenue each subdivi&i^^ 
was recorded in the tukseem. • * * 

466. It shoulp be our object to obtain a similar ajopunt, not I 
think by reverting to the ancient account, and after comparing the 
differences which have taken place, io re-establish the division of it, 
which would be little applicable to the existing state of things ; but 
hy assuming as a ground- work the present distribution of the couBtt^l 
into OoUeeto$hipa, after such UOri^totion as it may admit, and bv obtain* ' 
ing through the different Collectors, an account of the dislribution ol 
the revenue upon ^rgunnahs and villages throughout their respective 
jttris^ctions. 
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^ Mr. Shore’s ^ 467. To perform tbis^ we must first determine tbe number ojf 

pergunnahs in each zemindary, and prescribe a form of arrangement 
pecWng ^r- them, which\shall be established by law, imposing penaltiep for 
manentSettlfi- every unauthorized alteration. I do not by this mean to prevent a 
jnentofLands zemindar changing the subiiylsiona of a pergunnah, but to require 
Id Bengal. Constituent subdivisions shall always stand under the 

same pergunnah, where they are originality placed, and that they shall 
not ^be transferred to any other. Thus, supposing a pergunnah to be 
portioned out into ^ five or more terfa or kismuts, oomprehending the 
whole, it shall stand in the^ accounts as one article only, comprizing. sO 
many divisions. This will not interrupt the operations of the zemindars 
in making a settlement, which must be accommodated to the prescribed 
distribution of the lands. } 

468. Secondly. When this account is completed, another must 
be formed, showing the component pafts of the porgnnnahs; the 
divisions of the pergunnahs into kismuts and terts iS|arbitrary, and 
liable to frequent variation but the villages are more permanent. 
These must therefore foi;m the particulars of the second account, and 
the names of them should be fixed, not liable to any alteration. 

469. To these propositions I see no material objections; but they 
suggest a very important question, whether the tuhseem account shall 
contain the actual assessment upon the subdivision of the zemindary , or 
only the proportions of each to the revenue assessed upon the ivhole, by 
Government, 

470. As preparatory to a decision upon this question, it may be 
proper to enumerate the advantages which would ensue from obtaining 

< accxfi?jits.o£.jiia^aaae.s^^ upou.ave4:y4HJr.Uau.pfiafU.d, and the objec- 
tions to the measure ; to consider whether the same advantages may 
be procured by other means, what inconverfience would result from 
uegjecting them, and whether, upou the whole, they are sufficient to 
overbalance the objections against it. 

471. The advantages resulting from it, will be these ; 

First. Thp Government will obtain, in the course of time, a more 
accurate account of tbe resources, ard progressive information of the 
improvement or decline of the country. 

Secondly. Tl^ey will possess the knowledg^e requisite to manage 
the collections through their own officers, in casorthe adoption of this 
measure should be, eventually expedient, and of employing, when 
wanted, their,int-.erference t(; correct the irregularity or inequality of 
the assessment. < 

Thirdly, * In, the event of ^:)alances, they will be furnished with a 
standard for filing the value OS’ land in case of sale. 

Fourthly. They will possess the means of ascertaining the truth of 
'auy representations' of the zemindars on losses sustained by calamities, 
and a rule for determfning the necessity of relief, apd the quantum of it* 

Fifthly.., Whenever it may be necessary in any disputes regarding 
tbe boundaries, markets, or other matters, to refer to the former tuk-^ 
seem, or for any other purpose, the proposed account will furnish the 
basis of comparison, and in time become a new tukseem for the 
ebuntry. ^ 

Sixthly. The accounts required will afford information respecting 
all persons employed in the< collection of the revenues, both as to their 
. conduct and capacity, as well as the means for prerenting breach of 
engagement and extortion* 
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0 472. I shall now state the objeotious to each of these 

m the same order in which they occur. § 

473. First. It may be urged that unless Government intend to 
raise the revenues of the lands in futuroi any further knowledge of the 
value of them beyond what we at present possess is uifnecessary ; and 
to demand the accounts of it/would only tend to excite suspicions in 
the zemindars, that the preset assessment would not be pbrmaueot. 

ave themselves satisfied updn this point, and 
dTpcaiirage tbe idea-of Local investigations into thd falue of the lands ; 
directing, that when the tribute of each Zemindar is fixed, he shall 
remain undisturbed in the administration and enjoyment of his estate, 
and be assured that as long as he pays his stipulated revenue, he shall 
be subject to no scrutinies or iiterposition of the officers of Govern- 
ment, unless where a judicial ^process may become necessary, to adjust 
claims betweemhim^aud tenants, or talookdars, or eo-partuers of the 
same zemindary. • 

474. •If the amount *of the settlement is to re-ad jusLed at theV 
expiration of the ten years, these'accounts wouU be nScessary ; but if iti 
is to be confirmed in perpetuity, they may be dispensed with. 

475. The Board have lately had* before them veuy positive asser- 

tions, that the country is capaljle of yjelding an increase of revennel 
exceeding < a- kvora^of rupees. I have already given niy opinion in 
opposition to them, and have stated the arguments by which it is 
supported. With me, therefore, these assertions have little weight ; and 
as they have long been before the Court of Directors, without 
producing any orders in con8eqi*:ence, it is to be presumed that they 
adhere to their more moderate opinions, so amply and decisively 
expressed in their lettey by the Swallow. I see no reasSn, therefore, 
for adopting any measure’s contrary to the spirit of the orders by that 
conveyance, on the grounds of Mr. Grant^s arguments or assertions*, ot 
those of others. ^ • * * 

476. Admitting this reason, we may fairly disclaim thQ idea of 
pursuing measures calculated to afford us a more accurate valuation 
of the lands, when attended with tisk to the principle we assume, and 
the argument which rests upon the advantages to be derived from the 
investigation loses much of its force. Whatever has a tendency to 
inculcate in our subjects a reliance upon the permanency of^the 
measures of Government, by removing or abating their suspicions, is, 

on the other hand, an importaht* considera- 
Sic. orig. ’ tion ; yet I must aclAowledge 4 n '•opinion 

that our assurances will noWabmish siispicion,* 
which will never be eradicated, but b};’a steady adh©r(ftice to system. 

477. It^ay be farther observed, that neithej the zemindars nor 

their under tenants ; an? 

that to procure trua accounts oithe amount of their^several engage 
ments, penalties must be established for the suppression^dt them, or 
for the delivery of false. 

478. On^e other hand, it is also certain that the* Mogul Govetn- 
utent required an^'^rec^ed the jumma of the lands in all ita siibdtvl* 
Eyio^^ together with the fluctuations of it, through their own ofiScers ; 
and that the proposition is conformable to ancient practice. 

479. The progressive decline or im^ovemeyt of the country is 
another consideration i and although we may form a general idea of it, 
witWt requiring the aobounts in the maimer proposed, the infdrmation 
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Mr. Shore’s on these points^ will be less accurate. The question then iS| whether 
A^el 789 re 8 ^ general information of the Collectors will be a sufficient guide for 
pecting Per- i^he Government^ in this respect. With due care and attention^ I'think 
maoeiitSettle- it may. 

480. I might have cdb tented myself with resting this argument 
n enga , Orders of the Court of Director^f, which it is our duty to obey, 


unless solid reasons for a deviation can bo shown ; but they w{!l> I pre- 
sume, be better satisfied with a discussion of the question, than a tacit 
obedience. 


481. Secondly. Upbn a supposition that the settlement is to be 
permanent, and deficiency in the payments of the zemindars must be 
made good by selling a portion of their estates, equallio the liquidation 
of it ; and h(jQce it may be inferred, that no occasion will ever occur in 
which it williDe necessary for the Government taundertake the manage- 
ment of the collections through their own officers. That when the 
ljurama of a zemindary is once fixed, the proprietor *will find it so 
jmuch his interest to impro/e his estate, that he will be led by this 
principle to corretft the subsisting irregularities and inequalities in the 
assessments, without any interference on the part of Government, 

482. Tin’s argument is so immediately connected with the 
fundamental principles of the present propositions for a permanent 
zemindary settlement, that they must both be admitted, or rejected. 
I am far from supposing, however, that the principle will operate 
immediately, considering the ignorance of the zemindars, their inatten- 
tion to business, the great extent of the principal zemindaries, and 
the abilities required for a due administration of the rents. In the 

* course of time, it ought to be effective. 

483. That several of the zemindars will incur penalties for the 
non-performance of their engagements is at first to be expected ; and 
it may be said that they will be the sufferers, and not the Government, 
who will -have a security in the land. It is certainly also for the 
interest of Governnieut, and good of the country, that the great zemin- 
daries should be dismembered ; and the number of petty proprietors 
be increased. The ryots, or inferior renters, who suffer from the irregu- 
larity or inequality of the assessment, will obtain relief from being 
transferred to a nrore prudent, economical, or equitable management; 
and partial inequality may be corrected by partial interference. 

484. The only instances in which it occurs to me that Govern- 
ment ought to ■'take the management of the. revenues into its own 
hands, vs*^that of minors and females, and other excluded proprietors; 
and in tjiis case, the true accounts of the assessment would be useful. 

485. Foi^ it is not to be ‘presumed that the appropriation of the 
raofussil settlement to the amount engaged ^orby the zemindar, in the 

•"terms of the question, will be ^ruly stated, or that it will serve as a 
rule for levying that amount from the same divisions of the countiy. 
The inequalities of the allotment, it is true, are 6f little comparative 
moment, whilst th6 zemindars* manage their own estates; but when a 
minor succeeds they will be material, and without a knowledge of 
them, the Government may be subject to loss ; many of the pergunnahe 
will appear unaerrated with a view to guard against % discovefy i>l 
the emoluments M them, whilst others will be over-assessed/ tttod* 
perhaps be found unequal t"6 the rated portion of the jumtna, and the 
officers employed by the Coltectora, will take an advantage of it. ■ * 

486. I acknowledge at the same time, that a CoHeitoi? irtth 
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tolerable abilities^ and an assiduous exertion of them^ may soon sur^ Shore's 
mount the difficulties attending the situation, and his residence upon ^“1739 
the spot ought to gi^e him sufficient experience to enaole him to super- peotiog Per- 
intend the business successfully, whenever the management falls to znaneptSettle* 
his lot. It has been effected under greateMisadvantages. The reverse wentofLwdi 
however may happen, and the weight due to this consideration be 
allowed. ' • . , 

487. Thirdly. In answer to the remarks stated'under this article, 

it may be observed, that if the rent of the con%tttuent parts of the 
eemindary be apportioned to the Goverifment’s demand upon the 
proprietor, that will furnish a sufficient standard for determining the 
assessment of the land when sold ; that it will remain with the officers 
of the Government to select sucH parts of the zemiudary iit case of sale, 
as they may think proper, and it is their duty to choose p 6 rtions equal 
to the payment of tjie stipulaled revenue ; that henc^, the designed or 
accidental inequality in the settlement of the parts to the whole, will 
not be prejudicial to the fe venues of Government* , 

488. But it is not impossible to foresee i^ases fin which loss mayt 
be actually sustained suppose for instance, a zemiudary divided into| 
fifty pergunnahs, of which twenty, 'yield a considerp<ble profit ; thai? 
fifteen of them, are barely equal to allotment of the jumma put 
upon them ; and that the remainder are over- assessed. That this will 
be the general case at first, and is so at present, can hardly be doubted. 

489. Let us suppose further) that a zemiudar is deficient in bis 
stipulated payments to the amount of fifty thousand rupees, and that 
two pergunnahs are sold to make good this amount. , ' 

490. the class o! pi'ofitaUe^jergunaahs, - 

the zemindar will be a Ipser, and the loss will render hinrso far incap- 
able of paying the revenues of the remainder, upon which he will pro- 
bably attempt to levy the deficiency, even at the certainty of .future 
loss. If the selection be made from, the losing pergunnahs, the lands *' 
must again be disposed of, and the Government must ultimately 
lower the assessment, which becomes a permanent loss ^^ithout any 
equivalent. • 

491. Admitting these suppositions, the consequence is evident, 
for if the sale were carried on until the wholo zemvndary be disposed' 
of, the revenues must be lowered, and this consequence will follow in , 
whatever manner it is begun and continued, under the circumstances 
of fundamental inequali^, and a fixed allotment of the ju'toma. Ttis* 
will appear obvious by reflecting, that if the .perglinnahs of a iffomindary 
paying ten lacks of rupees, were separately sold, subject tfb tfiepaymeut 
of a fixed quit-rent proportioned to the whole assessment, admitting 
the premised^inequality, there would *be a deficiency in the revenue, 
not perhaps immediately at the first safe, but thfs would bring on*i 
second, and ultimately, the necessity of lowering the jumma of the 
different pergunnahs ; for no man would hold land a£ a ceiiain annual 
loss, nor purchasers be found at a second sale, for land subject to such 
terms. It is a known and undisputed fact, that a zemiudar, when called 
upon for an account of the rents of his zemiudary, will furnish 'thegi in 
detail, so calculated as to show an account, less than what he is called 
fipon to pay. Prpfits are secreted and not brought^ into the account. 

1 can produce the accounts of Burdwan af delivered to me, in different 
years, by the zemindar, in proof of the assertion/ The assessment of 
the villages will be no remedy against the stated inconvenience, for a 

[VOL. I] • 1 « • 
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Mr. fibore’a zemindar frill find no more difficulty in adopting their rental bo that 
pergunna|is, than the rental Of the latter, to the total jumma ef 
pec^Sng ^r. zemindary. It is probable that some will be at first omitted^ 
mnestSettie. 492. 1 Igiow but One answer to this supposition; that it is 
ttwtbfLandB scarcely probaWe the zemindars, when their property is secured by a 
in Bengal. limitation of the demands for land tax> will eyer prove defaulters in a 
degree, to afiect the public revenue. Thus far probability opposes 
presumption, butat does not answer the objection completely or satis- 
factorily ; for a zOiirindar may be ruined through his own ignorance 
and the knavery of his Servants, not to mention that their general 
conduct is against the probability. 

493. It may, however, be contended, that under the circumstance 

of a fixed juinma, ihe same conseqaeni;o will follow, supposing it to be 
founded, in the first instance, on the account of the actual assessment, 
as delivered by tl^e zemindars. ^ - 

494. To this it may be replied, that^ with the knowledge pre« 
Burned, tl)p consequence may be prevented ; that the profits of part 
shall be equal to the deficiency upon the remainder ; or in case of sale, 
one part may be augmented and another low6;*ed, with a due rogard 
to the produce. ,, 

495. In any case, the Jimita of the land sold must be previ- 
ously defined, to prevent the subsequent disputes between the former 
and new proprietor. 

496. Mr. Francis proposed that a new tukseem of the country 
should be made, for the mere purpose of regulating the quit-rent 
of the lands upon sales or transfers, by adopting tho jumma of the per-* 

• guncahs to that of the whole zemindary, which was to be permanent 
and unalterable. This, in fact, is the proposition which I have been 
considering, although expressed in different terms; but it may be 
proper to enter into a more particular discussion of it; by itself, with 
a view to professed objects, without any comparison of it, with the 
other mode suggested. 

497. " I't is, admitted that our knowledge of the constituent pori* 
tions of the large zemiudaries is at ^present, very imperfect; we have 
some ground for determining the quantum of revenue which the whole 
is capable of yielding, yet we should probably find much difficulty in 
realizing that amouut, if the officers of Government were to collect it, 
frqm^the several pei'gunuahs. The reason is obvious; because they 
know not the real capacity o? them. 

498. *^ The zemindar and his officers, ignorant as one or both may 
be, are in tlji^ respect, better itiformed than we are ; and hence they 
are enabled to coUect the assessment which we impose. 

^ 499. The relative value of the pergunnahs is continually varying, 
ii* 0 Tia accidental calamities, good or bad management of them, or from 
the superior skill of the differelat farmers. Many instances may be 
produced in which the value of the pergunnahs is now diminished or 
increased one-half k a period of fifteen years. As inundation some-r 
times leaves a pergunnah desolate, and incapable of ooltivation for a 
terig,of*years,.the ryots remove to another, and augment the value of it» 

500. A kncwledge of these variations is not so material ia fixing 
the jumma, upon the whole, as the loss in end place, taay be baknoed 
by the gain, of another; uoi^^wili our ignorance of constituent portions 
c of the assessment upon a zemindary be productive of any material 
inconvenience, whilst the zemindar makes good the revdaue* < ^ 
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' » 601 . But the proposition applies to the opposite conaideVation^ tha 
filing the value of the lands in case of sale^ and this is to be done at 
present, to determine the revenue of lands sold at any future period. 
Notwithstanding the very respectable authority in matters of Asiatic 
finance, which has been adduced in suppolt of it, I see very consider- 
able difficulties in the executiJai of it. ° 

602. The following statement of rent assessed npon *BeveraJ of 
the pergunnahs in the Naddea£loUeQtorship, at the pdriod nearly when 
Mr. Erancis^s proposition was made, compared witlrthe jumma of the 
same pergunnahs in 1195, will elucidate those remarks. 


PBKOUNNAHS. 

Jumma of 1183, 

Jiunma of U( 

# 

Balguah... • ... 

22,68l 

13,302 

Bogwau* * 

• 95;541 

. 69,001 

Cobagepore 

.19,766 

11,621 

Kishenagur 

.90,814 

76,237 

Mutteary 

73,572. 

62,001 

Boonnn 

91,211 

65,001 

Pajenore 

68,054 

40,189 

Plassey 

81,098 

49,774 


603. fiooDUD, in the above oxti*act, is rented at p5,001 Bs. ; but 
the calamities of the season reduced the receipts of it in 1195, to 
28,000 Rs. only. The Collector's opinion with regard to this pergunnah 
isj that it would require a period of ten or twelve years to restore it to 
tho jumma of 1183, and an annual advance for assisting the cultivation^ 
equal to half the present jumma. . , * 

504. Let us suppose that the jumma of 1183 had lisen declared 
permanent, and that for the liquidation of the balances sitice'inourred 
by the semindar^ any of the above^ergunnabs, or in lieu of them^ some 
others, with increased profits, had been sold. In either case the sale 
in the first or second instance, would be attended with loss to the* 
Government. • 

505. These considerations apply to Bengal; half therevdhuea 

of which ai'e supplied from six large uexdindariea : and*if the fact W 
true, that the pergunnahs are liable to constant * in-tiieir res- 

pective * from whatever eausa this may 
arise, the intonvenienoes atiendiug* the sale 

of them, subject to a fixed jumma settled at this time, will be obvious. 

606. If the^pCrgunnah sold should field much beyond the etate^ 
jumma, the zemindar will have a reasonable ground of complaint. 

607. If mVkchdess, unless the land should be capable of easy md 
speedy improvement, the punohaser will lose ; and the laud must be 
again sold, and the jumma be reduced. These consequences may pnsue 
wit^ut any fault of the zeimindttr, who will then be pnnishedi 

Im does not deserve it. * ^ 

600. After all, it may be aeked, where is thepnecessity of fixing, 
the menue of the pergunnahs at this tute, for the purpose of future 
sale ? That &e jumma of a pergunnah should be*determined previousl. 
.to its actual salci is idl that is required for the seourity of a purchaser :| 

[Vot, I.] * ' CC»n. 
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Mr. Shore’s And since there are inconveniences attending the mode pointed out; we 
to Consider if some other may not be adopted, not subject to 

0 »r®®’ ■’ f liom ^ ‘ 


peotiog Per- 

manentSefctie- 509« This, may be done two ways ; by requiring the zemindars to 
deliver in annually an accoW of the jumma of the pergunnahs, as 
• assessed upon the villages apportioned ^ut to the sudder jumma. I 
conclude, that it will be inaccurate both trom design and ignorance, but 
the risk of a loss*' by sale will rarely extend beyond the first or second 
instances ; for the ^Zemindar, having suffered by it, will be more atten* 
live to proportion the value to the whole, to avoid another loss. Op, 
secondly, by aacerts^ining the value of the land previous to a sale, and 
regulating the revenue to which it shall be liable, by ‘that value, at the 
end of the year. The Collector, if necelisary, may be directed to attach 
certain pergiinnahs, sufficient on a sale tp produce the amount of the 
deficiency, and r^jain the management of them in his oWu hands, until 
the value is sufficiently ascertained, for regu'lating the Sand-tax previ- 
ous to a s^le. ' » 


in Bengal. 


510, This ihode will be the most satisfactory and equitable for 
all parties, for the zemiffdar, the purchaser, and the Government ; but 
it will be attended with delay, intricacy, and trouble. The plan of an 
annual valuation may, however, be sufficient for determining the 
revenue of lands previous to a sale ; and though not free from objec- 
tions, is attended with one important advantage — an expeditious 
realization of the revenue in arrearl Upon the whole, I am inclined to 
recommend it ; but either of these suggestious will serve as a reply to 
the argument.^* pnder the third head, in support of the necessity of 
•requiring the real valuation of the lands, as the means of regulating 
the rents of them at a sale. 


51 1 . Fourthly. — It may be contended, in answer to the advantages 
stated under this head, that when the jumma is fixed, the zemindars 
ought never to be allowed any deductions of revenue on account of 
calamity^ particularly as we mean to settle the revenues which they are 
to pay, by d fair estimate of what has been actually paid. 

512. But it is upon the other hand to be remarked, that with the 
utmost care and attention in the execution of this proposition, we are 
'still liable to errors and that unless the jumma should be so regulated 
as to afford tho zemindar considerable profits, a Calamity of extensive 
operation, to which* no country is more subject than Bengal, from 
drought and «inv.ndation, bolh of which may even operate in the same 
year, wil^, unless Bom’S relief be granted him, reduce him to ruin. This 
consequence hay^^not immediately follow, but result from distresses 
which he cannrt overcome. 

513. Let us suppose, that upon lands yielding a^'umma of five 
•);^cks, a loss of ten ^per cent.fonly is occasioned by inundation ; that it 
has been sometimes greater the pergunnah of Boonun proves; and 
that tho zemindar also fails in his payments to' an equal amount ; 
whence is the deficient 50,000 rupees to be made good ? If by a sale 
of any of the pergunnahs, the zemindar may be ruined. It is not a 
su^ciefit answer that the zemindar may enjoy advantages from others, 

^ equal to this loss j and the annual subsequent 

Sic in orig, » deficiency for a period, although the proof of 
^ s^ichafactwould be. But without the know- 
ledge requisite to determine this point, the decision against a zemindar 
may be such as the equity of Government would hesitate to confirm. .. 
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t 514; The accoaots proposed to be required^ will notj aldnoi deteril Mr. fiWa 
mine whether the zemindar is entitled to relief. The loss must .ba J**“]**j ^ 
ascertained, first, by comparing the actual rent of tne desolated per-* p^^-ng SSJl 
gunnahs for two or three successive years, with the.amount of the maneDtSeHie* 
loss; and taking into consideration the profits and losses upon the pentoflAwii 
whole zemindary, the point ifiay then be ascertained. Without these “ 
accounts, fictitious assets wilr be produced, in order to enhance jihe 
effects of the calamity. There are other modes by which a general esti- 
mate may be formed of the loss, with a view to decide upon the claims 
for relief (which ought never to be admftted but where the effects 
of the calamity are obvious, extensive, and exceed the profits of 
common years,) *less accurate indeed than that which I have pro- 
posed, but at the same time, < unattended with some hiconvenience 
to which it is exposed. Tlyis, when a plea of loss by foundation is { 
urged, the zenfindar tnay be required to prove his ti^le to relief, by an I 
immediate exhibition of Hhe actual accounts of his collections for the | 
two preceding years; Worn which it nmy be known, whether the 
assessment is, upon the whole, modemte or ^cessite, and whether he 
can bear the loss, or ^ot ; the local deficieircy may be computed, if 
these accounts are actually delivered.* , 

515. Fifth. The argumpnta in jsypport of the proposition, are 
founded upon the following«data. 

That there exists an account in this country, ^nowt^ bj 
tnkaeem . which is frequently resorted to for determining the limits 
of land, the property of it, the right of erecting markets and gunges, 
and other poink relating to the revenues. It is at^ Che same time, 
acknowledged to be partial, incorrect, and oflen inapplicable tsrthe-^ 
present -state of things ; ^at present, however, its use cannot be super- 
seded, although in time it may be a mere account. Gunges and 
markets are not to be established at the discretion of zemindars .and 
farmers ; there are certain rules regarding the establishment of tjiem, 
with respect to their distance from old erected gunges, and the days on 
which the markets are to be held. I understand also«a riile*prevails> 
that a gunge or market recorded iu the tukseem, may be again estab- 
lished, after an abolition of several years, without any regard to the 
rules of vicinity, in other cases. > 

516. The proposed tukseem is meant to serve the purposes of the . 

former, and as that is now in use, so the new one in the course of time, 
will be substituted for it. * . • • 

517. A tukseem formed upon an alIotment*of the genend' jumma 
of the zemindaries, to serve as a ba8is of future aiese^iueut for the 
parts of it, will, if progressive, sufficiently answer allithe purposes of 
^ ttikseem, cqptaining the actual jumma. 

518. For the purpose of granting suiinuds of ih vestiture for landB^L 
such an account will: be necessary. The particulars of the present 
tukseem are inappKcable to the state of the country,* • « 

619. Sixthly. — To insure the stated advantages, it will not only 
be necessary that the engagements of the zeminmEtr.with his under- 
renters bo known, but that every engagement between, tlfe different 
renters in all the gradations between the zemindar and ryot, or copies 
of themi be deposited in the public Gutcherry of the zemindary, the 
pergunnah, talook, or village, to whidh tbey appertain, that in case of 
complaints a read^ reference may be made to thefii. 

, 520. The objections to tfaiS| are stated under the first head. The 
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r 'Mr. Shea’s semindar mil be sospiciotis that the object of the regulation is to pro»i 
^ care a kpqwkdcQpf hia profitai and the under-renter will be equally 
p^iDg Per- suspicious of th^emiudar^ who would not fail to take advantage of the 
maoenfcSebtie- knowledge gained, in opposition to the principle established by 'the 
ment of Lands Glovernment in 'his favour.^ To carry into execution, penalties must 
^ * be enacted for the delivery of false or tU suppression of true accounts. 

. 521. *In farther opposition to these arguments by which the* 
proposition is supported, it may be replied, that as erery renter is 
furnished with an Sn^gement, every purpose may be answered by the 
production of it, when confplaints are preferred, and that the nameS'Of 
the persons to whon\ the management of the land is assigned may be 
known and recorded, without requiring the production of all the actual 
engagements*contracted by them . Thai this will answer in some degreOj 
I ^mit ; bu£^a record of the jumma, and of all the transactions relating 
to it, will afford a^ji ampler and greater security to all parties concerned i 
the publicity of such transactions will detef oppression, or attempts 
to break aqy existing contraot and engagements. The caboleata entered 
into by the farmei^, when the five years settlement was concluded, has 
a clause, the direct tendency of which was to {yocure the record now 
suggested ; but it was evaded, opposed, and n 67 er enforced. 

522, In favour of the proposition, .another argument also ocenrs ; 
that unless the records of the settlement of* the purgunnah be deposited 
in the Cutcherries of them, a new former will want the necessary ac- 
counts to assist him iu forming his*owa settlement of the lands which 
he has rented. 

623. Thef^ phoice of a farmer resting with a zemindar, it is his 
duty'to see that he has the means of fulfilling bis eogagements ; the 
mofussil farmers also with whom the zemindfvs engage, are generally 
inhabitants of the zomindary, and have the means of knowledge; 
these arguments are suggested by preceding remarks. 

624. -It is ceHain, that by procuring a detailed assesameut 

adapted to tHe sudder jumma, we shall possess more acourate informer 
tion than what. we now have; and if this be annually procured, the 
comparative accounts of several yean^ will check and correct erroneous 
statements, without calling for those which may affect the fundamental 
principle of the settlement. If upon experience, they be found 
.indispensable, they may be demanded. • 

^ b25. With respect to r;^ots, however, their security requires that 
Ihe settlemehb made with them, should become matter of record, la 
every ze'Jlindary, whtre the established laws of oolleotions have not 
been infringed, tlKs is the case h, present. 

626. I shell •now considei*^ the supposition, that nothing more is 
required from the zemindars, than an allotment of the jujnma imposed 
their lands thA)jigh the^ er^nuahs ana villages ; and that they 
are left undisturbed m the possession of them, without any further 
attempts oir the part of Government, to ascertain their value, or inter- 
ference in the detail « 

. 62 7. My own experience, as well as that of &e Gommitteeof uiTes^ 
whose report I have quoted, has shown that many kmon- 
venieuces have rnulted from an inattention to the ancient institatiewii 
particularly in snaring the office of t)^ eanongoes to iMl into disuse, 
which was essential^to the ))r6vaUing system of an wnnual vawblo 
. j nmma. For five soi^Bsive years after our acquisttion of the .Dewapiiy, 
t&e zemindary of lUj^hahy paid 
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ineut; for the last fifteen years tho average iloea not eXiCe6fi*21 lacks. • 
It«haB at different periods, been placed under the manr;gemeut of the 
officers of Governiuenti but without success; what is the cause of this 
defalcation ? It may be in part owing to the depopnlated state of the 
zeinmdary> the consequence of successive^ bad management; but it 
must at the same time^ be confiassed, that our ignorance of the internal 
state of the district, has deprivid us both of the means of ascertainipg 
the causcj and of correcting it by our own interference. We can only 
conjecture, at present, the amount of the revenif^ to be demanded 
from the zemindar ; the records of the canohgoes, if duly preserved, 
would have supplied what we want, by exhibiting what has actually 
been collected. • 

528. Wo know also, that the zemindars continually^pose newi 
cesses upon their ryots,, and leaving subverted the fundamental rulesj 
of collection, nieasuj*e their exactions by the abilit^s of the ryots.] 
This is a very serious evil^ for exclusive of the injury which the un« 
protected subjects of GovSrnment sustain •from it, a necessity follows 
of our interference to regulate the assessment upon* them ; a task to 
which we are rarely eqqpl. That it has been aeoomplished is'^dmitted, 
but generally I believe, either at the* expense of Government or its 
subjects; that is, the jumma isjowered, Jbeyond what it ought to be, 
or kept up, at too high a rate? The former is most often the case. 

529. I shall not urge these arjguments beyond what is fair. In 
opposition to them, it has already been observed, that the demands of 
Government have been fluctuating; that the zemindars have bad no 
certain security of enjoying the F>.dvantage8 arising frpm a due admi- 
nistration of their estates, and hence have wanted the encouragement 
which the present system^ is meant to give, and have perhaps been 
forced into practices which, under a permanent system, would have 
been forborne. 

530. But the ignorance -and incapicity of the zemindars are. not 
to be forgotten. The consequences are equally prejudicial tojGovern^ 
ment and its subjects, whether derived from this source or any other. 

531. The security now to be given to the zemindars is more 

substantial than ever it was ; and if the system proposed had been 
adopted when we acquired the Dewanny, and suoce&sively adhered to, 
both the Government and its subjects would have experienced^ the 
benefit of it ; some time will now be required to eonvinoe the zemiij- 
dars that we are serious, and a longer period elapse, before they can 
or will obtain a knowledge of their interests, ind of the "ujode of 
conducting them. To eradicate those habits and imprSssion^ which 
have been continued through life, is scarcely to be-expected daring 
the present geqptation. Sufferance will at fimt teach them ; and 
stability of our measures must proi^ote* self-interest. Government 
begins, by giving them an example of good faith. In relying therefore 
upon the operation ef the principle' which we assume, we \)aght not 
daring the process of it, to abandon the ryots to caprice or injustice^ 
tha result ef ignorance »nd inability. With knowledge^ br the means 
of obtaining it, we may oorreot the consequences of both ; and 4^4 
present, we most give every possible eecurity to iihe ryots, as well aJ 
to the eemindars. This ;is so essential a point, that it ought not to bef 
eoaeeded to any plan. o ^ 

682. this plan continued for a period of 

twtDbty. years, W0 Wj at tb cm it, be without any real account of 
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Mr. Shore’s r the state’of the country^ The present village^ may be removed or 
y of abandoned ; ones may be, erected ; and the loss^of land by inunda* 

pectlng Per- accession of it by cnltivation, may alter the state or value of 

manentSettle- the several pergunnahs in a zemindary. In Burdwan^ where the pro<* 
mentof Lauds portion of unctiltivated land is small, and in other places in the same 
in enga . predicament, the alterations, may be* comparatively little ; but in 
Niiddea Or Dinagepoor, and Rajeshah^, the appearance of the dands 
may be totally altered. Under a foreign Government, circumstances 
may be easily fori&een to diminish or increase the value of the whole. 

It is only upon the diminution of the value, that I lay any stress ; for I 
renounce all idea o^ taxing our subjects, in proportion to the successful 
exertions of their industry. The ancient administration of the country 
acted diSlfeutly; but if we discard the principle of their conduct, it 
ought not on this account, to form a precedent for imitation. As long 
ns the revenues .^re duly paid, an inquisition into thd actual produce 
may destroy confidence, without producing any equivtllent advantage. 

533. r Thirdly. — If all“enquiry into the rents of the lands is to be 
absolutely r^oiihced, it may be difficult to obtain a knowledge of the 
alienated lands. The Court of Directors, in their revenue general let- 
ter of August .^Oth 1788, by the Swallow, observe that the general ' 
and permanent settlement with the zemindars is wholly independent 
of the revenue which may accrue to the Company from the recovery , 
or reservation of any lands now in alienation; but an investigation of 
them cannot, I fear, be completely made, without local enquiry. I ‘ 
would wish, if possible, to avoid it; and the determination may be ^ 
suspended until the effect of the measures now in execution can be 
known. 

534. At all events, upon the principle of the settlement now laiid 

down, laws must be enacted against alienations. To say that the self- 
interest of zemindars will prevent it, is to argue against proved experi- 
ence ; ignorance and superstition are ill-calculated to resist the claims 
of branyuical imposition. i 

535. *F^ourthly, — In making a permanent settlement with the 
zemindars upon t£e terms of a simple assessment, without requiring 
the accounts of it in detail, we deviate from ancient established practice. ' 

536. To innovations made upon clear and just principles, and \ 

whgre the extent of them can be known, I have no objection ; but we 
should be cautious' in departing suddenly from rules established by 
our predecessors, even where the possible ill consequences are not 
obviousT' , ' ‘ ^ 

537 . ‘ T^e fiatives who are versed in the official management of < 
the revenues, < will all concur in^the necessity of obtaining those accounts 

^ which the Mahomedan Government formerly requir«>d, though as 
zemindars and talookdars, thej^ would not hesitate to give an opposite 
opinion. They^'eason from the practice which tlifey have been taught. 

638, ' The principle upon which such accounts were required, 
appears to be tl/e right of the sovereign to a proportion of the rents of 
the land, and Lis claim to augment them ; but the character of the 
..pecple may have also suggested the necessity of continuing the estab- 
lishments foif recording the mofussil accounts, in order to goard^ 
against a diminhtion of the jnmma. The , t9nx>ra(^ despotism m 
not always-sufficmt to enforce the payment of the revenues. Since 
the arrival of ^mer Khan in Bengal, one-half the property of the 
countiy, has at least been transferred on account pi dofalcations. The 
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ftrmation of the zepindaries of Bardwan^.Bajishahy^ Nttddea andl 
others, will prowe this. » / 

639, We on the contrary, maintain the principle, without 
meaning to follow up the consequences of it; and under this modifi- 
cation it may be asserted, without imitating the practice of our 
predecessors. • 

540. But to secure the Tevenues from diminution, w^ proppse 
the adoption of a rule which must be maintained without relaxation, 
except under the stated circumstances of great calahfity ; that the landsl 
of defaulters shall invariably be sold to make good the deficiency ; and! 
if we can always adhere to it, by a due care in sel^ng the lands, little 
diminution of thS revenue is to be expected. 

541. Upon this ground, tlA) deviation from ancient p^tice seema 

admissible; at the same tin^e, there may be consequences resulting^ 
from it, indejfendant of those which I have state(J, and which may 
not be foreseed. • 

542. * At this perio5, the Governm^t is not possessed of any 
records that can afford them a knowledge of the consisting parts of the 
principal zemindaries# From a Report of the Royroyan in 1786, it 
appeared that there are some villages which paid# no revenue to 
Government, and were annexed to no zemindaries. The quantity and 
state of the alienated land i5 little known to us. Our ignorance upon 
these points, will hereafter be greg.ter, unless the information to cor- 
rect it, be annually called for; at the same time, if the want of it, be 
compensated by the improvement of the country, and^the regularity 
of the collections under a per: 'lanent system, it.will not be regrett ed. 

543. In stating these arguments, my object is to relieveTEe*’ 

subject *on the outset fiixn those embarrassments, which*may' impede 
the success of the plan which we mean to pursue ; the conclusion 
which may be drawn from them, whatever that may be, will net, I 
fear, be exempt from objections. , ’ • 

544. The fundamental and solid objection* to requiring thej 
accounts of the actual settlement through all its detail^ is founded, ini 
the apprehensions of the zemindars, that we shall avail ourselves of | 
it, to augment the revenues demanded from them; and if it should.* 
prove the capacity of the country to be greater fliau what we now 
suppose, although tne consequence of the exertions of industry, I*will ' 
not afiirm that the cupidity of GovernmenWhen possessed qf the know- . 
ledge, will not be tempted to demand an additional proportion of tho 
excess ; such a suspicion might, I will not say it wouli^ shrike tne found- 
ation of the proposed plan, and no otjier can be substifhted, in my“^ 
opinion, for the prosperity of the couiltry, and advantage of the State. 

545. YSt if this argument were u^ed to it» utmost extent, *t])» 

zemindars ought nqt to be called upoi for any ac(?ounts, for to demand!* 
those of the revenue of the pergunnahs, apportioned to t^e demands 
of Government only, will excite their suspicions ; but after the reasons 
above detailed, I can never allow that Government should concede this 
point to them. ^ ' 

546. Neither do I think we ought so far to vary from establiShhft . 
practice as not to require an account of new villages ; by such neglect, f 
m the course of time, a number might bofestablished equal to a fourth' 
of the revenues of a zemindary, paying no reveifue to Government; 
and if they were sold to independent proprietors, the value of those 
remaining, might diminishfin proportion. , 

[Voi. I.] 
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Mr. Bhoro’s 547. -.That the Government ot this country should be restricted, ' 
June 1789 possible rule, fro.m exercising a discretion, in varying the 

pecting F?r- amount of the settlement when once made, I think absolutely n^ces- 
manentSettie- sary : but whether the Government in England should subject them- 
rnent of Lauds gelves to the s^me restrict^ons, is a point upon which I am not free 
‘ ^ ' from doubt. With the arguments here titated^ and the advantage of 

future discussion, they can seldom be a^a loss to determine upon pro- 
positions to this effect, submitted to their judgment. We must how- 
ever, be cautious committing the national faith, by the measures 
which we pursue in this cOuntry. 

648. In order to bring these arguments to a conclusion, I shall 
now state the propositions which result from a due consideration of 
the whole, >.» a ground for discussion aCid determination, in such a form 
as I think c^.lculated to remedy the objecjbions which have been urged, 
and to combine t|ie principle of giving confidence tv> oui subjects, with 
the proper restraints for preventing an abuse of it. 

549. ^ That the' zemindars shall be required to distribute the 
amount of the settlement made with them, upon the several pergunnahs 
within their jurisdiction, and the amount of the assessment of each 
pergunnah, upon the villages contained in it. 

550. That this account bo accompanied with another, describing 
the boundaries of the villages accurately ,“and the estimated quantity 
of land in each. 

551. That they further be required to deliver in an account of 
all villages paying no revenue to Government, and that these accounts 
be annually delivered. 

"''‘'"^'■552. That if any now villages be established, and the zemindars 
should fail t6 give in an account of them, tho} shall become forfeited 
to Government. 

• 553. The accounts will certainly afford the ofiicers of Government 
moro infornjatiou than they at present possess, and whatever sus- 
picions the demand of them may excite, they cannot be considered 
as inquisitions* into the profits of the zemindars, which they may 
conceal. 

{ 554. With respect to the sales of land it is to be considered in 

two lights : — FirsL a public sale, by order of Government, in discharge 
of lialances. Secq p ^ ^ . as a private transfer of property. 

. • 555. With respect to the first, it remains to be determined, which 
of the twp modPs proposed shall be adopted. 

55^ .A^ to the second, it .should be made with the knowledge 
’^nd. sanctidh of Government ; and all sales made, without its knowledge 
and sanction, *sliOuld be declared invalid. If this be deemed too 
u'jgorous, a limitation, as to a quantity o‘ the land sold, ihay be fixed. 

^ 557. Some provisions musi» be made against collusive sales, that 

a zemindar, in «Drder to get rid of a ruined pergunnah, may not 
substitute a fictitious purchaser. Thus, supposing a pergunnah to be 
rated at 50,00t) rupees, and to produce half that sum only, the 
zemindar, to be released from the stated jumma, may procure a nominal 
p5f fihaser, who, after the transfer of the revenue in his own name, may 
decamp. To know the zemindars, is to suppose this possible ; and 
the jumma may be rated, wMh a view to this object. 

558. The zenfindars, beihg secured in the enjoyment of their 
rights, we are next to provide for the security of their tenants the 
farmers and under-farmers, the Talookfars, situated within the 
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jhriadiciiioii of the Eemindary, and the ryota. I shalV OnhmeratO tlfe^ Sbote’s 
rules whioh ocottp to me^ in distinct propOeitionsi founaad on the atgu- 
menlih and information in the preceding sheets. By oollecting the ^dr- 

whole into one tie^, the Board will be be^er enabled to consider them^ taaneatitettie^ 
and form a judgment upon tjieni. meAtdfLanda 

569. I lament, with sincere regret, the impossibility arising 
from my want of health of preparing these materials, at* an eas'lier 
period ; but although it has been determined tha^ settlement should 
only take place for one year, to expire in^pril 1790, 1 see no reason 
why the ten years' settlement should not be made in the course of it, 
instead of protracting its formation to the close of the year. Many 
of the observations recorded, refer to a supposition t^Lthe settle- 
ment for the ten years was to negin with the present Bengal year in 
April last. ^ • • 

It is my yish*that all my reasoning and propositions may be fully 
discussed^ and that the trovernor- General and life. Stuart will not only 
assist me with their observations, but take the opinions ^)f those in 
whose judgment they place any reliance, on* any points which appear 
dubious to them, and where my arguments are unsatisfactory. 

In this respect, it will be for the advantage of Ibbe plan, that the 
execution of it has been delayed. I ha^e no attachment to any opinion 
beyond what may be warranted by fair reasoning ; and I shall be happy 
to see my propositions corrected and improved, or to relinquish them 
for others more advantageous. 

560. I shall go on as far as my health and other avocations admit, 
to the detail of the settlemen;. under each CoUector, knd submit it^s^ 
prepared, for the consideration of the Governor- General jn Council ; at 
all events, I would wish*to lay before the Board a draft of instructions 
for two or more of the principal zemindaries, that the application of 
the rules suggested by myself in the first instance, as far as they should 
be confirmed, may become a precedent for others. Some additional 
regulations will be required for the Collectors, and some altemtion must 
be made, in those which exist. Jt will also be neces*sary to notify to 
the principal zemindars, the intention and determination of Govern- 
ment by a special perwannah. 

561. Somethjpg might be still added to thfs Minute; but as I 
wish it to be submitted to the consideration of the,Board without delay,* 

I shall, from time to time, suggest such«farther observfitions as ocfcur 
to me. , * - 

662. The great importance of tiust delegated io ne by the ordoja 
of the Court of Directors, has inducedmie to consider Jhe 'execution ^ ' 
it, with the utmost attention. I have, on every point, detailed all the 
arguments which my information and experience suggested, as well 
as against the propositions which I have ultimately adopted ; nor have** 

I neglected the suggestions of others. A discussion uf t^i^ nature, can 
scarcely be too minute, when the former fluctuation of our measures is 
considered. Mr., Grant's Analysis has led me into disjqhisitions w^ich, 
to some, may appear superfluous; but my duty inore particularly 
imposed upon me the examination of his positions. Much hais^eSn % 
repeated by me, that has been said before ; and although the coifblusiona 
deduced from the whole, may not be ne^ it is certainly of importance 
to free them from the obiections which have beernmade tfo them. The , 
detail will| I hope, establish what I profess, the sincerest inclination to ' 
fulfil the orders of theCoiiirt of Directors, an(| to promote the true, 

[VoL. I.] 
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OOHCLUDINa BEUmS. 


[Bengal 7. 

Mr. Shore’s interests o£' tfafr British nation in India, by establishing a system 
Minute of administration f6r the revenues of thin country, on declared, permanent 
and moderate principles. Many mistakes will probably occur in this 
menen^ettie- Minute ; but as it comprehends the arguments for, and against, any 
ment of Lauda material proposiKon^ they can be the more easily detected and corrected j 
in Beugai. j without hesitstioDy renounce^ them when pointed out. 

June 18th, 17^^.. (Signed) J, SHORE. 
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Benijal X] 


ktmm 


(ITo. 1< PKOouBsmt Acoomn of tbe Sottloiiient of Bengal) fi ll!82 ''to 178^. 

• Tazymoll's Settlement, 1688:, 

KbalsS Lands 68,44,260 

Jagheer, or assigaed lands 48,^,892 

Total Assignment. . a 1,06,98,152 
Saltan Sajah's Settlement^ 1668 : 

Shalsa lands, as above 68,44,260 • 

Increase on a hustabood in 76 jears * 9,87,168 

Annexations of territory 14,86,698 

• 87,67,016 

Jegheer or assigned lands 48,48,892 

, Total Assignment....! 1,81,15,907 

Jaffier Gawn’s Settlement ii^ 1722 : •y' ' 

Ehalsa lands, as above, according to Sujah’s Settlement ... 87,67^16 

Increase in 64 years * f 11,72,279 

Besomed lands from the Jagheer appropriations ^ 10,21,416 

* • Total Khales ..... 1,09,«0.709 

Jagheer, or masigned lands * *. 83,27,477 

Total Assessment • 1,42,88,186 

Snjah Khan’s Settloment^in 1135 B. S. or A. D. 1728 : 

Ehalsa lands * 1JD9, 18,084 

Jagheer or assigned lands ^ 38,27,477 

• Total Assessment 1,42,46,661 

Coesim Alii Khan’s Settlement in 1763 : 

Jotmna, as above, according to Sujah Khan’s assossment ... 1,42,45,661 
Deduct : Dismembered territory, Mnzkooraut, Dacca, 

Jagheer and Sebundy charges ^18,191 

• 1,88,32,870 

Add : Taxes progressively imposed from the year 1722 

• to the year 1763 1,17,91,868 

Total Assessment ...... 2,66,24,223 


, Appendix, 
(ito.l.)to24r. 
Shere’s Mi- 
nute. 


Abstbact Aboab Soubahdarry or Yioeroyal Imposts, from 1722 to 1763,^. D. being 
the partioulars of the sum of 1,17,91,853 Bnpees, stated in the preceding account. 


• 

By Jaffier Khan : 

1st. Wajashat Khasnoverssy per annum 2,68,667 

By Soujah Khan : . 

2. Nuzzeranna Mokuraeiy ... - 6,48,040 

8. Serf Mathout 1,62,786 

4. Mathout Feelkhanoh ^ 3,22,631 

6. Fouzdarry Aboab 7,00,638 

V W|14,096 

By Aliverdi Khan ; • 

6. ChoutMabratta 15,31?817, 

7. Ahuk and Khist Gour 4,92,140 

8. NuzzeranabJiunsoor Gunge 5,01,597 

22,25,^54 

■By Cossim AUi Khan : « * « 

9. Kiflut Hustabood ^ 14,72,699 


10. Surf Siooa, U * 4,68,488 

11. Kiffyut Fonjdaran ... 86,74,289 

12. Towfer Jageerdaran 18,81,014 

74,81,840 

Total Vioeroyal Assessments on the Mhal and Bayer of Khalsa ^ 

and Jagheer lands of Bengal, from 1722 to 1763 .... 1,18,79,846. 

Deduct : Passed to account (rf Tipperah, by Bujah Khan ^ ... 87,993 

Net Amount of^boab .... 1,17,9 1,858 

V 

Bevenue Department. 

(A true Copy.) 
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AfPINDIX (KO. 2 .) 


IJiengai i. 


A nnufi i: « (No. 2.)— SiiraMim of the Settlement, Beceipte and Balaneea of Dbngepote, for the yMr Ud9, 
/vr o ^ B.S. a^eablo t) an engagement signed by Ramnaut Buddree, the contracting Farmer* 

(No, 2.) to Mr. to A.lb. 1762.3. 

Shore's Mij- • 


Mahl lands : Rente, inclading former taxes 25,29,463 2 1 — 

Sayer duties and variable articles 1,27,468 8 14 — 

% * 

New Articles : « 

Nuzzeranah-hAl, a per-ceniage of 10-24ths or b{ 

months' on the ossul 2,97,869 0 5 1 

UusbulwosooleeMarocKa, estima- 
ted receipts 21,337 6 14 — 

Sale of zemindars effects • 48,540 7 6 3 

3,67,736 13 6 - 

Total gross Jumffia on receipts of sorts ... 30,24,708 8 4f — 

Deduct: * 

Short weight to reduce them to Sicca Rupees.. « 4,67,602 13 14 — 

♦ Remains... Sicca Rupees... 25,67^205 10 "lO — ^ 


i^ditioual Imposts : 

Serf, or Discount, 11^ anna per 
rupee 

Kuteba Balanny, a resamptiou of 
1*10 proportion of the land held 
by the ryots 


25,368 - 5 - 


i,oo'o6o ^ 


■ — ■ I 3,58,680 - 5 - 

Consolidated Jumma... Sicca Ru^os 29,10,885 10.15 — 


Serinjammy, orHJhargea of Collections ; viz, 

^ Usual allowance ‘‘ 4,87,241 5 6 — 

"Resumed being, disallowed... 1,83,556 5 9 — 


Remains Rupees of sorts 
Deduct: Shoi’t weight ... 


2,93,684 15 16 - 
25,632 16 16 • 


Remains, Allowed for Charges on Collection 

o ‘ „ Net Jumma on Sicca Rupees... 

P£rticKilar^ation of the Jumma : 

Articles. Serf DiBc6'ant. 


2,66,152 


26,44,733 10 15 - 


Mahl 17,95,808 4 10- 

Sayer 1,27,468. 8 14 - 

Nuzzeranah ... 2,97,859 5 1 — 
•HubbgLwosoolee 21,5/7 5 14 — 
Sale of effects... 48,640 7 6 3 
Kutbha Balanny lipO, 000 . 

Add it::. 23,91,053 10 fo-. 

• O 0 

■‘"^Tro vision icf (^unam for 1168 .... 
On account for 1160. . . 


2,11,801 6 18 - 20,07,609 10 8 - 

11,960 3 7— 1,39,418 12 1 - 

27,924 4 10 - 3,26,783 4 16 1 

2,004 2 10 - 23,381 8 4 - 

48,640 7 6 3 

* 1 , 00,000 

2,63,^0 - - 6 26,44,733 10 15 - 

7,698 8 10 - 
30,400 


Net Jumma of 1169 


26,82,832 3 5 - 

Balauco of 1169, Brought into the Jumma of this year 28,187 12 14 — 

^ . — I I 

Net Jumma o^ 1169^ clear of all charges, on Sicca Rupees ... 27,06,019 16 19 — 

Collections : 


Gross Co^ctibns in Rupees of sorts 
• ^duct: Short weight 


21,20.880 15 16 - 
1,88,186 


Collections Sicca Rupees.,. 19,32,195 15 16 — 

^ Balance Sicca Rupees... 7,78,824 — 3 - 

Revenue Department. 

(A true Coyff.) 



iPPXNmx (fio, 


m 



Bam^ut Buddreoj the Jehudar^ or contract^g Farmer. 


Assal jummah) or original rent... 
Aboab, or permanent taxes 


Huabulwosoolee, or estimated collection# 
Nuzzerannah Mokui'ery 1;L66 ... 91)^9 2 11 1 

Po. 1176 ... 1,64,^ 6 10- 


11,!8,616‘”2 6 it 


.7,22,802 12 19 3 


Total Taxes.. 
Total Assul and Aboab... 


.. |... 
Tqtal Mhal.. 


Nuzzerannah-hal, 5 moftths 
Serf Sicca, li anna per rupee 


Sayer : I • 

Assul, or original Wount 
Aboab, or imposts upon it 
Serf, U anna ... 


Totll Mhal and Sayer. .•.. 

Deduct : Serin jammy, or charges colloctiogs 

Bemains... . 

Ahux or Chuuam, or tax for defraying the expenses ) 
of buildings f 


Total Jumn i of 1109.. 


Balance of 1107 : 

Balance of Cash ... 
Do. of Collections 


Total Jumma and Balances 


1,377 6 11 - 
2,46,467 9 1 .1 


13.90,361 1 2 - 
21,18,163 14 1 3 


2,82,281 - 19 2 
2,24,465 11 3 1 


1,14,849 6 15 8 
•12,619 1 18 1 
11,960 3 7*- 


6*y(747 12 2 3 
26,19,910 10 4 2 


1,39,418 12 1- 
6 5 2 


78,342 6 10 1 


; 15 16 1 
38,377 6 19 - 
, !i7,19,364 6 14 1 


5,486 8 15 - 
17,701 3 19 - 


8,187 12 14 - 
27,42,552 2.8- 


Collections 

Deduct : short weight... 


22,56,328 13 8 - 
2,44,993 3 3 — • 


Total net Collections . 


20,10,335 10 5 - 
7.82,216 8 3 1 ’ 


Explanations of the Collections and Balailbes. 

# * 

• • 

Net amount collected as above, after deducting short weight «. ... 20,10,335 10 6 — 

Deduct : ^ ^ ^ 

Soriujammy, or charges of collections allowed on • , ^ . 

the farmer’s engagement ... ... ...* 2,66,162 — — — • 

Deduct from this the amount provided for, in 
the settlements of the under-renters, as above. 78,342 6 10 1 ^ 

' ■ ■ ■ ■ > ■ 

Remains, difference defrayed by Ramnaut Butoee, and to be deduct- 
ed from his paymenti ”• 1,87,809 9 9 3 

Not Collections 1^,22,526 — 15 1 

Borrowed to discharge the revenues 1,09,948 12 9 3 

, " -r- 

Collections in Sicca Rupees 19,32,47443 5 — 


Difference between tbe oolleotions as here stated, and the amount of them 
in the preceding account, arising in the article of Chunam, on which the 
amount collected exceeded the sum stated by RamnJit Buddrea’s en- 
gagement#, by 278 18 9 — 

^ Net Collections, a|by both accounts Sicca Rupees 
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AFFIKStX (no. 4 .) 


[Bengal 1. 


% y Balance, as explained by the Farmer i 

^ Deficiency occasioi^d by desertion of the i^ots 

Do, in the compnted receipts of the sayer 

Do. in the hnsWkwosoodee, or estimated receipts ... 

Due from ryots, chiefly on account of the Nuzzerainnah-hal, which they 
refused to pay • ^ > 

Balance, as above 7,32, 216 

In order to show the correspondence of this vji-h the balance in the 
preceding account, the following articles, stated in Eamnaut Bud- 
dree’s engagemicnts, but not provided for by him in the settlement 
which he made in^tbo district, must be added to it, 

Guiro Baknny ... 1,00,000 

Sale of zemindar’s effects ... ^ 48,540 7 6 3 

Deficiency of assets 3,016 13 2 3 


2,33,746 14 15 
89,060 13 17 2 
17,697 15 19 - 

3,91,720 11 11 3 


8 3 1 


\ 


Total Net balance 

Deduct money borrowed 


Balance reconciled Rupees 


1,61,556 4 9 2 

. 8,83.772 12 12 3 

.. 1,09,948 12 9 3 

... 7,73,824 — 3 - 


(Revenue Department.) 

(A tru« copy.) 


(No. 4.)— Abstract Account Settlement of the Dewanny Lands of Bengal, for the 
year 1169, answering to the period between April 1762-3, under the authority of 
Meer Mahomed^Cossim Alii Khan. 


Assul, or original rate 
Jagheer, or Assigned Lands : 

Jagheer, Sircar 

Jagheer Dewanny 
Jagheer buckshee 
Jagheer Taiujaut 


67,98,386 9 11 3 


26,18,069 14 11 2 
4,57,636 2 —1 
1,15,091 2—1 
2,48,823 2 14 3 


Total 

Total original rate Khalsa and Jagheer ... 
Aboab, or imposts from 1728, A.D. Chont... 

Khassnovesee 

Feelkhana 

Nuzzerana Munsoor Gunge 

Ahuk, oi Lime 

Aboab Fouzdarry Sylhet 5,69,664 13 6 3^ 


Goragaut 
Kisht Gour 
Zir Mathote ... 


19,164 11 


Total... 


11,06,513 8 17 1 
2,22,233 2 6 3 
2,10,938 1 10 — 
3,70,126 12 9 1 
1,46,537 8 3 2 

6,88,829 8 5 3 

8,000 

1,01,416 16 — 


33,39,620 5 6 3 
1,01,88,006 14 18 2 


^ Established Bent.al of the Ehals^ lands ... 

Keyfayoir or profits on fJhe rents of sundry 
districts, ‘inchiding jsgheers held af a re- 
duced ^rate by the principal offlccira and 
relations of tW Nizams, which were^dded 
to the public rental by Qossioi Alii, in the 
* commencement of tfls manageniint j viz. 

Rangpore 

MaliOinedshahyi^ Ac. 

.lelalpofCj'or Dacca 
Puriieah *... ^ ... 

^ Cliunnacolly ^ 

R^emahal 

-^’ipperah ■ 

Asndnagui* /. 

Nawab Gungo ^ ... 

Dluagepore 

Beerbhoom... k. 


27,63,493 10 18 2 
1,28,91,500 9 17 - 


2,71,498 7 ISl 1 
14,630 13 15, 3 
11,28,534 15 15 3 
15,23,725 6 2 2 

2.31.793 
77,033 

1,84,761 
70,787 

1.18.793 14 15 — 

2,96,641 10 

8,96,276 12 14 1 


6 

3 12 — 
3 16 3 
1 16 — 


48,13,265 15 5 3 


Total Rental of Khalsa and Jagh#5r Lands 1,77,04,766 9 2 3 
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Beitgctl L] 


(No. 4)~^continiied, 


Brought forward... l/7,OJ-;766 9 2 ,3 

Articles separately collected, and not included in the Dewanny, * 
but^inaerted in the Nizamut Accounts ; 

Nuzzerana Mokurrery 

Choke Chandery 


Aboab Fouzdarry Moorshedabad 
Kefayet Mozah Bundadeh 
Azecm Gunge Dipparah ... 


6,10,364 12 15 — 
8,^0 15 16 2 • 

16,^9 1 ^ 

27,600 15 

6,410 3 6 — 


6,64,676 15 -5 3 
1,82,69,342 8 8 1 


Increase in 1169— by Cqssim Alii Khan, in* consequence of inves 
tigatioiiB : ' 

Dinageporo... , 


Nuddea 

Jelalporo, Ac • 

Eajeshahy, &c. ... ^ 

Rungpore, Aq, 

Purneah, Ac.^ f. 

Mint at Mooibhedabad ? 

Jellah Meotab, Ac. 

Futtoh Sing 

Jpssore and Syedpore 

Bishenpore * 

Baharbund, Ac., with Gujbane 

Beerbhoom ... 

Rohunpore ^ ...* 

Aboab Fouzdarry Moorshedabad 

Chucklah Sylhet 

Mahomed Amynporo Canyjol and petty 
Hehauls 


Serf sicca, at li anna per rupee, or 
, J). 6, per cent. 


11,63,846 2 11 1 
7,40,393 6 —2 
6,83,435 3 9 — 
4,47,481 7 10 1 
4,79,441 9 7 3 
1,06,601 8 10 » 

2,62,501 

93,«63 2 7 2 
66,203 4 1 e 
22,358 8 14 — 

. 18,000 

25,727 2 . 

1,098 

•1*3,107 7 13 1 
.. 10,446 16 15 — 
26,652 16 7 1 

4,88,851 7 8 1 

46,19,008 4^15 3 

12,30,661 7 1 2 


58,49,669 11 17 11 


Total Settlement of Bengal for 1169 2, 41,18,912 4* 5 2 


(Revenue Department.) 
(A t^G Copy.) 


(No. 6.) — Absteact of a Detailed Account* Settlomont, Receipts and Balances, tho 
Dewanny Lands of Bengal, for the year 1169 B. 14. A. D. 1762-3, during the admhiis* 
tratiou of the Nabob Cossim Alii Khan. ^ * * 

• 'S 

Bengal year 1169 ; A. D. 1762-3 ; t ^ ^ 

Balance of tho preceding year 7^74,065 6 18 2 * • 

Assessment of the year 1169 2,41,18,912 4 5 2r • 

Total, including the Balance of the ) • ^ 3 20 92 977 IT 4 

preceding year j * ’ ’ ’ 

Oollections of the Balance 1,04,793 3 17 1 * * 

Collections of the Settlement of the year.. 64,66,100 10 12 3 


Total Collections to the 16th of the 
month of Maug 




Balance of the preceding year 78,69|272 3 1 1 

Balance of the year 1169 ... 1,76,62^13 9 12^ 3 

Total Balance 2,65,81,985 12 14 - ' 


z 
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APPENDIX (nos. 6 & 7 .) 


[Bengal L 


Appendix, 
(No. G.) to Mr. 
Shore’s Mi- 
nute. 


^(No. C.)— Ae?tra\t of the Detailed Account Settlement, Eoceipts and Balances, of tte 
' Dowanny LandsLfor the Bengal year 1170 and 1171, answering to the English 17G3-4 and 
17G4-6, during the Viceroyalty of Mcor Jaflier, and administration of Nnndcomar, 

Khalsa Lauds 67,98,386 9 11 3 ^ 

Jagheep, or Assigned Lands : 

Sircar ... 25,16,069 14 11 2 

Huckshee 1,16,091 2—1 ^ 

Musbroot Tanajaut 2,48,823 2 14 3 / 

Mushroot.Dewanny 4,67,636 2 — 1 


Total Jagheer 

Total Khalsa a^d Jagheer 

A boab, or Taxes imposed upon the Assul : 

Chout 

Khass Noyesee 

Nuzzerannaii MiUnscor Gungo 

Eeelkhana ' 

Ahuk 

Aboab Fouzdarry 
Kisht Gour 
7m Mnthout 


33,39,620 5 6 3 

.. 1,01,38,006 14 18 2 

11,05,618 8 17 1 
2,22,233 2 6 3 
3,70,026 12 9 1 
2,10,938 I 10 - 
l,46,537r8 3 2 
6,88,829 8 5 3 

8,000 - 

1,01,416 1 6 - 


Kcfayct 


Total Taxes 27,63,493 10 18 2 


Total Assul and Aboab 1,28,91,600 9 17 — 

48,13,266 15 5 3 


Tojhal Revenue 

C ollectiona of the year, including Muacobraut 


1,77,04,766 9 2 
74.13,360 10 4 


Balance... 

Collections after the close of the year.. 


1,02,91,405 14 18 1 
2,05,046 16 19 3 


Balance, uncollected Bs. 1,00,86,358 14 18 2 

Bengal year 1:171, or A D. 1764-5 : 

Decrease in rental of 1171 13,497 12 12 1 


Remaining Asscs.snieut 1,76,612,68 12 10 2 

Increase on account of ahuk or lime, &c . 6,^9 13 11 1 


Total Assessment of the year 1171 B. S 
Collections during thb year 


1,76,97,678 10 1 3 
76,02,442 1 16 


Balance... 

Collections after the close of the year 


1,00,95,236 8 5 
6,73,091 9 - 


Balance uncollected 


J lB. 95,22,144 14 5 -- 


(Xo, 7.)— V .‘tJTRACT of an Account Settlement, Receipts and Balances, of the Dewanny Lands 
Bengal, fdr tlft yea^ 1172 B. S. or 176P-6 A. D. being the first year of the Dewanny under 
the admipiatifitioD of tho Nabob Mahomed Reza Khan. 

Settlement of tho former year 1,76,97,678 10 1 3 

Add— Articles separately collected as above ... .. * .6,64,676 16 5 2 

' Total Assessi leut of 1171 1,82,62,264 9 7 1 

Add— Serf Sicca 4,63,488 1 b 1 

o« Increase in Dinagepore 4,19,293 14 2 1 

8,72,781 16 8 2 


’ , 1,91,86,036 8 16 8 

Deducted remissions in soverM districts 31,06,024 10 15 — 


Total Assessment, including Muscooraut 1,60,29,001 14 —3 

Collsctiona during the year ... 1,44,49,911 11 7 3 
After the close of tha year ... 2,07,964 13 19 — 

V ■ 1,47,04,876 9 6 3 

Sa.Rs. 18,24,185 4 14 - 


Balance uncollected... 
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Beiigal I.] afpbndix (mob. 8 AMD 9.) 

(iNo. 8.)>^Abstract Account of the Decrease in the Settlement of de Dfffrannj Lan^^; Appendii 
^ from 1169 to 1172, inclusive ; or from April 1762 to April 1766/mclnBive. (No. 8) to Mr. 

Shore's Mi< 

Settlefnent of Cossim Alii ^han, in 1169 

B.S.or A.D.1762-3 2,41,18,912 4 5 2 

Settlement of Nondcomar in 1170 or * f 

A.D. 1762-8 ... 1,77,04,766 9 2 3 

Add, Nnzzeranah Moknrrerj’, ondarti^es 

separately collected 6,64,675 16 5 2 

1,82.69,84 2 8 8 1 


DifEerence ... 

Decrease in 1171, or 1763>4 

Increase in the same year ... .|. 

Net Decrease in 1171 ... 

• I 

Net difference betweeif the Settlement 
of Cossim Alii and Nundcomflr, 1172-3 
Decrease allowed by the Nabob iMahomed 

Roza Khan 

Increase in some Districts 



13,497 12 I 
6,409 13 11 1 


68,49,669 11 17 1 
'^7,087 15 X- 


... 68,66,657 10 18 1 

• • 

31.06,024 10 16 — 

8,72,781 15 18 2 

. 22,33,242 11 6 2 

80,89,900 6 -4 3 


(No. 9.)— Account, showing the progressive Decrease between the Settlement of Cossim 
Alii Khan, in 1169 ; and the Settlement made in 1172, by Mahomed Beza Khan. 


Rajeshahy : 

Jamma 1169 

Decrease in 1170 

Do. 1170 

Increase in' 1171 

Do, 1171 " ... 

Decrease in 1172 
Do. 1172 

Dinagepore : 

Jamma 1169 

Decrease in 1170 

Do. 1170 ...• 

Increase in 1171 

Do. 1171 

Increase in 1172 
Do. 1172 

Nuddea : 

Jumma ^69 

Decrease in 1170 

Do. 1170 

Increase in 1171 

Do. 1171 ...' 

Decrease 1172 ... 
Do. 1172 

Beerbhoom : 

Jamma 1169 

Decrease 1170 ... 
Do. 1170 A 1171 .. ... 

Decrease in 1172 
Do. 1172 

[Toi. L] • 


36,29,760 12 1 1 
7,60,949 2 16 1 
2^78,811 9 .6 — 
1,626 - - — 
'28,80,436 9*6 — 
3,80,436 9 6 — 
*25,00,000 



... ... ••* 









»*• .1. 

... ... ... 


26,89,090 14 9 -I 
13,09,150 4 11 1 
13,79,940 9 17 3 
766 8 -^- 
• IWiTOmT^ 
4,19,293 14 2 1 
. T9,00,000^ — cr 

' ' I 

• a 

18,22,000 — — - 
, . 8,80,717 10 I. 
9,91,282 6 15 2 

• lj860 4 

^9,83,132 9 16 2“ 

1,11,469 10 7 2 
• 8,81,662 15 8 — 

13,16,267 7 4 - 

1,089 

13,16,169 7 4 - 
6,16,169 7 4 - 
8 , 00,000 


Sin. 
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I 


Appendix 
(No. 10.) to 
Mr. Shore’s 
Minute. 


I 


ABSTBACl?: 


Rajoshahy 

Dinagepore 

Nuddea , 

Bcerhhoom 

Jumma of 1169. 

Jumma of 1172. 

* 

Decrease of Four Years. 

36,29,760 12 1 1 
26,89.090 14 9 - 

18,22,000 

13,16,269 7 4- 

. 25,00,000 

, 18,00,000 

/ 8,81,662 15 8 

8,00,000 

11,29,760 12 1 1 
8,89,090 14 9 - 
9,40,387 - 12 - 
6,16,267 7 4 - 

94^57,119 114 1 

59,81,662 15 8 

34.75,466 2 6 1 


(No. 10 .)— Statement of the Jumma of those Mchals for 1198, which composed the Dowanny Land* 
\ ( iiisortod in the Settlement of MIAomed Reza Khan. 


Divisions. < 

'Jumma of 1103, 
agreeable to the Set* 
tlement for that year. 

Moahaira, d;o.,*iFor 
1193, '^and Estab* 
lishment, for 
which the Zemin- 
dars received 
credit in their 
accounts with 
Government. 

« 

Net Jumma of 1193. 

Dacca Division 

Booroogomed- ') 




poor 8,38,027 3 7 0 

29,43,480 '3 18 0 


29,40,045 4 - 1 

Bheltaoh 6,86,471 5 8 1 V 

3,443 15 17 3 

Jelalporo 8,16.117 2 9 3 

Momonsing 6,02,872 8 3 Oj 

Beerbhoom * 

5,51,437 14 

12, .529 5 5 - 

5,33,907 11 9 - 

IkoDaupore 

Edraokpore 

3,86,707 n 17 - 

14,534 3 

3,72,173 8 17 - 

2,42,835 6 6 - 

7,000 

2,36,835 5 6 - 

Dinago^ro 

14,60,444 12 12 2 

41,628 3 17- 
i,S)o 

14,18,816 15 2 - 

Futteh Sing 

1,48,004 15 3, 1 

1,46,404 15 3 1 

Roughly, exclusive of Burrooz... 
Hedgelie do. Bencolo 

4,36,196 8 4 3 
4,35,234 6 15 - 

41,370 3 9 - 

3,94,826 4 15 3 

79,483 8 18 - 

3,66,750 13 17 - 

Jessofo 

5,78,968 13 4 3 

9,910 5 10- 

6,69,068 7 14 3 

Luckclnore 

4.02,232 13 19 1 

4,388 3 10 2 

3,97,844 10 8 3 

Moorshedabad .«. 

8,51,699 14 1 2 

25,110 6 5 1 

8,26,589 7 16 1 

Mohumdhayd 

2,57,099 10 

1,635 

2,55,564 10 

Nuddea , 

10,28,276 3 2 1 

86,145 1 14 - 

9,93,131 1 8 1 

Purnea, including Deramporo 

9,59,064 6 12 2 

9,59,064 6 12 2 

Raiemhal 

2,02,.'>50 

10,078 8 

1,92,473 8 

Patchet and Jeldah 

74,738 15 14 3 

20,787 5 

53,951 10 14 3 

Ruugpore, exclusive of Tahnag 
Rajesnahy 

7,27,095 - 4 2 

4,771 11 9 - 

7,22,323 4 15 2 

24,25,000 

2,29,861 13 

4,02,724 14 3 3 

86,863 1 16 1 

23,38,136 14 3 3 

Syihet ' 

Silborries 

6,913 4^?- 

2,29,851 13 

3,95,811 9 6 3 

Tippqi’flh and Snndeop 

2,09,952 1 15 2 

11,.379 4 19 - 

1,98,572 12 16 2 

Keerpoy under Burdwan ...'^ 

1,204 

1,204 

‘ t 

«r ' 

1,40,54,808 10 9 1 

4,18,469 13 7 8 

1,45,36.338 13 1 2 


Statekent of Hie iJumma for 11934, o/jbhose Mehals which composed the Ceded Lauds. 


B'uidwan 


'A37,617'- 
18.846 - 


ft* 


Dednrt. ' 

Kcerpoj lu Dewanny lands 


43,86,463 3 

1,204 


24 Pergs. inclnding Boz^oz Rajepore . , 
Town of Calcutta, including Der, ftc. ... 

Chitiac-g 

Midnapore 4c Jellasore, including Baroete 


43,85,259 8 6,71,705 8 6 - 38,13,653 10 15 - 

9,08,616 2 4 3 20,886 12 8,88,229 6 4 3 

1,29,157 6 8 8 1.29,167 6 8 8 

6,85.988 4 5 2 5^932 4 6 2 

8,12^17 13 2 - 29,698 12 8 - 7,88,119 - 14 - 


Tanah Boh'tf . . 
(acquired in 1180.) 


T^tal... ’67,71,782 13 1 0 6,21,791 - 13 - 61,49,991 12 8 - 
73,071 11 1 1 73,07111 1 ^ 
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Statement of the Mehanls Behar for 1194, tHth the exception Dtlrnimpore, 
inoladed in Mahomed Beza Ehan*a Settlement of 1172, {of B engal. 


DIVISIONS. 


joinma of lld3, 
agreeable to the Set^ 
t^ement for that jear 


, 4o., for 

|ment} tor wl 

ZemmdarBi 

credit in their ao* 
loouX with Govern, 
meat. 


NetJummaof 1193, 


Patam ... 

10,68,93111 18- 

10,68.984 11 18 - 

Sirkar Rotas 

9,73, 6ia 6 18- 

- 9,73,6« 6 13- 

PetitehMalda . 

4,7(b694 1 18 2 

4,70,694 1 18 2 

Sirkar Tirhoot 

7,05,980 9 7 1 

7,05,980 9 7 1 

Sirkar Sarim . 

18,01,3W- 17- 

15,589 2 2 2 1^85,764 14 14 2 
2,770 2 6 - j/s,77,384 7 3 - 

Bogleporo .. 

d(80.154 9 9 - 

Ramgur 

86,477 12 6- 

1,081 2 5 - 85,396 10 


iO, 87,194 3 17 3| 

19,390 ^13 2 49,67,808 13 4 1 

Abstract of the foregoing Statement. « 

Dev^anny Lands 

1,49,54,808 ^0 9 1 

4,18,469 13 7 3 1,45.36,338 13 1 2 

C'jded Lands 

67,71,782 13 1 - 

. 6,21,791 - i8 - 61,49,991 12 8 - 

Tanah Behar 

• 73,071 11* 1 1 

73,071 11 1 1 

Bengal, including Miduaporo 

2,67,86,^57 6 9 1 

10,40,260 14 - 3 2,07,59,402 4 10 3 

Souhah Behar 

49,87,194 3 17 3 

19,300 6 13 2 49.67,803 13 4 1 

Total 

,2,67.86,857 6 9 1 

4 Id 1 2,57,27,206 1 15 - 

Customs, as per general state of revenues') 



for 1193 13,20,876 5 IS ~ 

(a) Salt Duties, &o... 11,90,523 1»«5 ij 

■ 25,11,400 5 - 1 

25,11,400 5 -1 

BazeeZemeen ... 

82,579 12 2 - 

82,579 12 2 - 

Grand Total... 

711 2 

10,59,651 4 14 1 1^2,83,21,186 '3 17 1 


(A) This is the amount of the Eowanaah daty of 30 q, per % mds. upon the quantity 
of Salt sold in 1786*7, as per account furnished by the Comptroller of the manufacture 
of Salt, included upon the books of the Salt department in the price of the Salt, and of 
course in the profits thereupon ; but here stated, as iiL past years, to exhibit the revenue 
derivable from this sowce, which, prior to the institution of the Salt office, wa;^ 
received with other duties in the department of Customs. ,, . 


Statement of Zemindarjv, Charges for 1193^' o 


^Dewanny Lands. 

o f> 

Dacca : ^ 



Canongoes Russcom 

... 



Beerbhoom : 


o ’ 

Amlah ... * ... 


9,000 .7- 

DeoKurtch ... * ... 

... 

«68 8 -- 

Puneah do. ... 

... 

69 2 5 - 

Bnrgnndasses 


2,491 11 

Disabled Peons 

... 

_ ... .72 

Bissenpore : 



Amlah 

... .. 

i.. 4,020 i — 

DeoKnrtoh 

Puneah do. 

... 

4,162 

... 65 11 

Foolbundy 

... 

. 4,000 -’ 

Canongoes Bussoom 


2,290 8 - - 


3,443 15 17'^ '3, 


. 12 , 629 ^ 5 ^ 


14,534 8 


f) 
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[Bengal L 


Append!* ■ ’• Awany Landfl-eon«ntted. 

fihWa Barackpore: ^ 

Amlah * 


Mr. Shora'is 
Minute. 


Dinagepore : v ^ 

Amlah ... 

Burgundasses 

, Rozeezf&h Mahomed Husseim 
Birfcs to the Brahmins 

Bundle Kurtoh 

Canongoes BussoomT^ 


Futtehsing : 

Poolbdtdx 

Uoughly : 

Moshaira to the zemindar 
Birts to the Branmins 
Canongoes Bussoom 
Jaghire of Bow Begum 


7,000 - 


; 17,881 8 

8 


8 

7,717 16 

100 : — 

7,162 1 17 - 


36,001 

4,808 6 10 — ^ 

2,038 13 

26 16 9 ~ 


41,628 3 17 
1,600 

41,870 3 9 . 


Hidjelle : c 

Moshaira to the zemindar ... 
Birts to the Brahmins 

Amlah 

Canongoes 


62,994 3 11 — 
• 16,879 6 17 - 

5,620 

16 


79,483 8 18 


JesBore : <• 

^ Amlah ... c 

Jaghire of Mirza Cretah 
Malguzarrj 
Deo Kurtoh 
Birts to Brahmins ... 

( Canongoes Bossoom 


4,227 

2,068 

192 12 16 - 

1 , 00(7 

406 — — 

2,026 8 16 — 


9,910 6 10 - 


Luckepore : ‘ ^ , 

Canongoes Russoom 
Razena Mirza 


.Moorshedabad : 

» ' 'Amlah of Hosempcg'e 

. « Foolbundj 

Burkundafes * ... 

Ca^.:ft)goeB Russom ^ 
A *- Malga^rf ... c 

Deo'Kurtch ... 

Razenah 


Mahmuds je : 

Birts t^ the Brahmins 
Cauorigoek Rnssoom 


Nnddf^i : 

*■ Amlah ... • 

Poolbnndy ... t 
Hebemry ... ‘ . 
.Twhire of Mirza . 
A Bengar doctor . 
Canongoes Russoom 


.f. 


4,208 3 10 3 
188 


4.788 

1,875 

3 , 00 d 

6.788 6 6 1 

4,683 16 

4,116 1 


♦871 - 1 - 
1,161 — : — 


18,684 16 — ^ 

10,000 

260 16 6 
1,778 8 10 - 
90 — — — 
4,840 10 6 — 


4,388 


, 26,110 6 6 1 


1,636 


86 , U 5 114 - 
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. • Dewanny Lauda— cow^inwerf.' 

K^jamhal : 

Mishaira of tbe zemindar Congole... 

Canongoes 

Allowance to fianey 


Patchet & Joldah : \ 

Moshaira of the zemindar Faohet ... 

Amlah 

Pnneah Gutoh 

Deo Kurtoh 


Riingpore : • 

Canongoes Russoom Rajshayte : 

Amlab 

Burkundazes • .. 

Birts to the Bl'ahm|pB 
Perneah Kurtih ... 

Goury Persaud 

Canongoes, 


'Ji'ipperah : t 

Moshaira of the zemindar 

Silberris : 

Amlah of Tahangepore 
Oanongoes^Russoom ... 


6,000 

3,476 8 

1600 / 


17,802 8 -7- 

— 7 --!- 


liVl/V f 

86 “ 
768 6 


25,698 

26,000 

18,000 — 

100 *- 

. 6,000 

n,S95 1 16 1 


4,000 

2,913 4 17 — 


t Appendix, 
(No. 10.) to 
' Mr. Shore’e 
Minate. 


10,076 8 


4,771 11 9 - 


1 16 9 


.f. 11,379 4 19 - 


6,913 4 17- 


Total 


4,18,469 13 7 3 


Ceded Lands. 

•• 

Burdwan : 

Moshaira of the zemindar ... 

'Muscurout 

Nerdean 

Rajah Amver 

Poolbundy 

Canongoes Rnssoom 

Do. Bhamindohoom ... 

Amlah 

Par Beharraram 

Ghamdah Brilo 

Allowance Zemindar Bhoorsoot 
Amlah A Knanasaudry 

Eda Kntch 

Deo - do 

Dnrsorah do 

Punahe 


Twenty.fonr Pergnnnahs : 
Canongoes 

Birte *... 

Poolbundy 


Midnapore & Jellasore : 

Canongoes 

Allowance to Widow Haderam 
Poolbundy 


2,46,699 10 

60,993 

1,03,360 2 

3,690 — -1. - 

60,001 

9,600 

175 

68,720 

1,748 4 

8,719 6 

210 — — — 

A127 6 

169 14 • 

10^87 12 

1,064 f- • . 

600 

,* 1- •6,71,705 8 6 - 

• • •• 

*2,269 8* 

... 1,831 4 - -T 

... 16,786 • • 


12 


9,479 16 8 - 

716 1 

19,608 12 


6.21,791 - 18 - 
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Appendix, ^onbah Beliiirr \ 

(No. 10,) to jSircar Saruri^ » 

Mr. Shores Allowance Rajah Tuggulkipore P. Ks... 

Do Surlykisson 


BogJoporo: 

Allowance to Ser|pam Sing 
Russim Bux ... 

Mahomed Hatnj ah ... 


Kamgur : V 

Rajah D^'taing 
Permiasore Sing 


L 


4,099 14 

#,325 1 


9,^4 IS 

- 

— or 

1,267 

6 

__ 

* 542 

13 

6 — 

060 

— 

•i 

462 

10 

f 

618 

( 

8 

5 - 


15,639 2 2 2 


2,770 2 6 — 


1,081 2 5 - 


P'otal 


19,?90 6 13 2 


Abstract of Zemindary Chfyrges : 


Dewanny Lands 

j .. . 

... 4,18,469 13 7 3 

Ceded Lands 

... ... ,f,. 

6,21,791 - 13 - 


X 

10,40,260 14 —3 

Sonbah Behar 

‘ 

19,390 6 13 2 


Total ... 

... 10,69,651 4 14 1 



11.) Account of Galcatta Port Dabies and G'^vernment Castoxns collected from let May 1786, to 30tb April 1787. 
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APPINDIX (no. 12.) 


< Appendix, (2^0. 12.)-^cdouNT of Bowannah DnMos on Salt sold from the lift 
Ofo. 12 .) to of May\ iVsO to 30th .April 1787 j the manufactare of 1189, 
’ Knnte “ ^ 190.91 Wd 99 B. S. ; including Foreign Salt. 


7 ! 

DIVISIONS. 

QiiSiutity sold. 

Duties. 

C 

Bydffelee : ' 

Made in Bengal cK/^riots 

Mds. S. C. 

Sa Bs. A. P. 

6,31,358 32 0 

1,89,407 10 3 

— Miduapore and ^ellasore. 

2,51,124 16 0 

76,337 6 0 


8,82,483 7 0 

2,64,744 15 3 

Tumlook •' 

8,59,494 22 8 

2,57,848 5 11 

25 Pergunnabs 

8,\8,831 0 0 

2,45,649 4 10 

Boymuugul 

Bulwa ... ^ 

3,78,577 0 0 

1,13,573 1 7 

3,55,107 15 0 

1,06,532 3 5 

Chittagong 

t ‘ 

2,22,941 10 0 

66^582 5 11 


35,16,434 14 8 
16,215 '0 0 

10,54,930 4 11 

Coast salt . , 

4,864 8 0 


35,32,649 14 8 

10,59,794 12 11 

Abstract : 

Dewanny Lauds viz. 

Bengal districts in H^dgelee, Tom- 
look, Buiwa, and Boymungnl ... 

22,24,537 29 8 

6,67,361 5 2 

Ceded Lands; viz. * 

Midoapoie, 24 Pergunnabs, and 
> Chittagong 

12,91,396 25 0 

3,87,568 15 9 

Coast salt 

16,215 0 0 

4,864 8 0 


^ 35,32.649 14 8 

* 10,59,794 12 11 


Propfisitions 
deduced from 
the Avga- 
ments in tho 
preceding Mi- 
nute. 


Term of the Settlement. 


Propositioiis deduced from the arguments in the preceding Minute. 
Ist. — That a now settlement of the revenues^ to Commence from 
the first of Bysack of the Bengal year 1197, 
be concluded for a period of ten years certain, 
under Uto denomination of Kararjumma deh data. 

' ^ 2nd|— That tne settlement,^ under certain specified exceptions, be 
c • mad^ with the zemindars and independent 

Settlement to be made talookdars, agreeably to the rules now pre- 
TaiooMara?” 0?®“ 0 BO^ubed. The term “independent^Ms applied 
to those talook&rs who are usually denomi- 
nated lM»zucdr7j ^<9 Paying revenues immediately to Government 
and not to the zemindars, within whose lands their talooks may be 
situated. 

5rd .-"That every zemindar or talookdar who is a minor, or female, 
„ t , „ be declared incapable of having any concern 

iei^toority.**" whateverin the management of lands paying 

rbvennes immediately to Government, and 
that no engagements for the payment thereof be contracted with any 
zemindars and talookdars under this description.— Minority, with res- 
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g ot to Hindus, is limited to the expiration of tha j|dr, and foa* 
ahommedans to year. . ' / 

d* The management of the lands of zemindars an/ independent 
talookdars, who are minors or females, shall 

jKndsrf’’ mfitd 5® ^ “PP^^®*^ 

females. Djr the Government for this trust, to be 

dedbminated Pjj^rfil^aiynr jJ^jtager, ;^ho 
previous to the receipts of bis Commission, is to execute an obligation, 
binding himself to a faithful discharge of the dj^es assigned to him, 
and no further. 

5. The Manager is to be chosen by the Collector, subject to the 
• approbation ot the Board of Beven^ie, and his 

Managrer to be appozoted by Commission is to be signed by®the Collector, 

* ® ° ”■ , ai)d to be authenticated by his oflSicial seal. 

In recomtnencKng Jhe persons for this trust, the following considera- 
tions are to be^observed.*— In the first instance/ a near relation of the 
zemindars or talookdars is to be preferred®, to all others; in the second, 
a creditable servant of the family; and in 
Rules to be obaenred in the resort, in case of necessity, a person 

clause 0 e anager. « unconnected with it : capacity for the husi-f 

ness is to be uuderstood as a necessary qualification, and to be parti-^ 
cularly attended to, in d||;ettnining the preference. 

6. Lunacy, contumacy, or notorious profligacy of character. 
Further ereoptlou. on ao- are to be deemed disqualifications j and the 
count of lunacy, contumacy settlement, in such cases, is to be regulated 
and notorious profligacy of by the provisions above laid down with 
character. regaid to the lands of minors and females ;• 

but no zexbiudar or taIj)okdar is to be excluded for smy of the dis- 
qualifications mentioned in the article, without the previous approba- 
tion of the Governor-General in Council. » 

7. In fixing the amount of the settlement, the jumma pf the prasent 
year, compared with the accounts ^jud iuform- 
Amount of the jumma and supplied by the Collectors* and the re- 

rues or eregua ona i. (jQ^mQiKja^tion of the Board of Revenue found- 
ed thereon, is to furnish the standard under the following considerations. 
That no remission npon jumma of the present year.be allowed,' 

„ . . * without the special sanction of the Governor- 

Remission. General in Coiyicil. • \ ; 

That no russnd, or progressive increase, 

A Russud. shall be established, lo extei^d peyend the 

third year o^ the lease. • • . ► 

That the settlement be made, as^far as possible) in one net sum, 
free from any cbargesof mosbaira,zemindg,r 2 ^ 
amla, poolb^undy, cutchprry charges, or others 
of a smiliar nature, it being^intended that all 
the chafes incidental tn the collections of the revenues (the expenses 
of the officers of Government excepted) be defrayed by the zemindars 
from the produce of jbheir lands. • 

G^at with respect to. any of the articles in the book of reveno^ 
establishments, under the head of zemindary ^ 
ohnrgesKBnehaspensions, bharitable allowan- 
ee®»«»^otWi»,wl(sh it may be tboug-ht proper 
toeo!ntiDa6*>theyahaUbepaidl)ytl)eColleo- • 
tor> and tbe aemiodar hare no oonowa iB- tlLem> unless for speeial reasons 
tVoi.l.3 • oN 


SettlemeDt) to le 
one net sum. 


made in 


Piopositions 
dedo^ from 
the Argn* 
ments in 
preceding Hi* 
nute. 
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THE SSTTLEME^TT WITH THE KBHtHHARS. 


Allowances to tbo families 
of zemindars. 


C&saal diminution , of the 
Jomma. 

9. The amounfc iura 


PropoaitloDB ol conreuieMca it should be deemed more expedient in nay installed, 
dedoced from to entrust the ^mindar witl\ the disbursement thereof. 

* ^ * V the possible case, all separate allowances to the families 

we^ineMi* . “id connections of the zemindars be abo- 

”"*«■ families jjghej and the provision for the mainten- 

ancd devolve upon the zemmdars. 

/ , , 8. Ant occasional diminution of the 

Jummr^^ diminution, of the janama, on account of the casualties of the 
season is to be provided by a'russnd. 

9. The amount jumhia, payable by the zemindars and talook- 

_ ^ , ... dars, is to be assessed with a view to per- 

mindmf the “anency, and to be so calculated as to afford 

Jumms. > ' a provision for themselves and families^ over 

and above thei;* contribution to Government^ 
equal to about 10 per cent, on that amount includipg uankar^ or other 
free lands. In fifcure it is expected, that by due care^ and" economy, 
their incopae will increase. The information and accounts ‘which are 
to supply the basis of this calculation, are pointed out in the seventlv 
article ; and the following circumstances are further to be attended to. 
The charge^* to which the zemindars or tafookdai*s are subject on 
, accountof pool bundy and amla, whether any 
ed to in fixing the Jumma separate provisio^ has been made for these 
articles, or whether they have been defrayed 
from resources exclusive of the revenue of Government, with a view 
to determine if they are to be admitted or rejected in the calculation 
of the jumma payable by the zemmdars or ialookdars. Wheire these 
charges have been hitllei to defrayed by them, exclusive of their contri- 
butions to Government, and where the jumma has been assessed, with- 
out any stipulation for moshaira, no provision on this account, is to be 
made to them. — When, on the contrary, a separate allowance has been 
made by Goveimment for these charges, the calculation of the jumma is 
to be r^ulaied by this consideration; that is, the jumma is to suffer a 
proportionate diminution, unless there be separate and distinct funds 
for the discharge of them. With respect however to the moshaira, it 
is necessary to remark, that some part of the emoluments epjoyed by 
‘the farmei^s, in those instances where the zemindary has been let to 
farm, either in whole or in detached pergunnah8,'may be presumed to 
'rqyert to the zemindars. 

10. The estimated provision for the zemindars and talookdars is 

„ „ c* , „ ^ , ^stated generally at 1 0 per cent. ; but if owing 

peculiar circumstances 


]aijly in zemindarias or talookdaries yielding a small annual jumma, 
«the Governor-General in Oooncil will take it into consideration. 

11. Where the jumma oi the zemindars and talookdars is fixed 

... ' : . . upon an ascertainment otf the gross aesets, in 

Aljow&nce to be made Cn..* ^ x* i ® i % 

wlme tbt Jnmms to -tgolaW addition to ths artiolM above iqraofied. itba 

bj'an Bwsertammcnt ot the aotualmofnssilchaTgsaofeveryd^ziiintotbii. 
«roH.nMt». wbetfaerdebattee purgnnoattas or others, are . 

fortber to be f Aisiderod in the oalcnlation for determining its amoont. 
IX. Every idircamstanoe influenoing tiie Te|;n1(ttton of the jvtmna 
ibnst be miantoly recorded, to prevent any 
® iweafter on the part of the zemindars, 
for alteru^ or Icweriagtoe amount. 
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18. Tlie laotKnmt of the jatntna in erery instancy as far as may 
be praotioablf^ is to be d^amined by the 
XI ■ ^ obsemd in set- Govemor-General in Council, ffiii after deter- 

and teTooktei ^ minatioDt to be notified to the zemindars and 
tah>okdar8 throligh the medium of the Board 
of Revenue, by the Collector^ who shall call upon them to sign an agTee-| 
xnent for the payment of it. k zemindar or talookdar is to^be •aUqwedl 
a period of fi^fteen days from the date of the notification, to express hisj 

S aiescenoe or objectioiis. Wbare objections made they are to be 
.before the Board of Revenue by the tiollector, with his opinion 
upon them ; and by the Board of Revenue, with their opinion upon the 
whole before the ^vemor-Geueral in Council, 'who will^enpassa 
final decision. . • •. 


^Fnpoiiibiu 
Mooed Imd 
the Argw 
menti iii the 
preotdhigill- 
note. 


After such decision^ tbe^emindars and talookdars shall be peremp- 
torily requii^d to.sigu an agreement for the amount, and three days 
be allowed them for this purpose, when, if they should decline to comply 
with the Tequisition, an hvowal of which the zemindars and talookdars 
must give under their own signature, they shall be dispossessed of the 
management of their lauds, and a provision of 5 per cent, upon the I 
sadder jumma, including any nankar or rent-fiee laud possessed by ' 
them, is to be allowed to then^ respectively for their subsistence. 

14*. The Collector, upon the declared refusal of any zemindars or 
• j 1 . talookdars, is to take charge of the district, 

to beheld Kti^ during the year, and the 

lands are not again to be restored to the 
talookdars or zemindars without the special sanction the Governor- 
General in Council. 

15.. The settlement having been concluded with the zemindar, he 
shall be I’equired to enter into engagements! 

Bale, wgardiw the . ettie. talookdars situated within . hifl! 

tebokdarsinhisaemindary. zemindary, and paying their rents tQ.him 
for the same period as his own lease, not 
liable to any increase Or decrease daring tbe term of it*; anf that wijjh- 
iiLthxaajx^xqth? after tiieoonclasicm of the settlement with tbe Collector, 
the zemjpdars be required to deliver to him a record of the settlement 
entered into between him and the talookdars, specifying their names^ 
the talooks, and tbe jnmma payable by each. 

16. In order to prevent undue exactions, tb(. allowing rales |iro 

to be attended to : > ^ 

That DO zemindar be authorized to demand auy increase ^rom the 
talookdars bnder his juriSidicl^iGn, although 
be subject, to the payment 
otan increase upon tbe jamma of the present 
year, except opira proof to the Collectoi^ that hp is entitled to do so 
eithiU by ^e speoiM etmtom of his district, or by the conditionB under 
which the talookdar, by receiving abatements from his* jumma, has 
snl^aolied binwelf to « demand for the inoreMe, and that the lands 
are oawible of affordi]^ it. 

If in any instaose it be proved that a zamindm: exacts^ more 
from a talookdar than be has a right to do* or should be guilty 
of opmreaeiMi towards him, JhohidiMkdalr shall be leparatod from hts 
jtirisaieiiMi, and the mtts ft&m be prid to the offioen of 

OoTemment. > * 

17. Tbe MBuadar is to let Ithe nsnaifliiig lands of his zemindary, 

<9 
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General rnleLr 6 s\) 00 fcing the 


e zemindar, 
lanta. 


Form of arrangement for 
Bornindaries atid talookdarries. 


FropoBliions ^ t t . under the prescribed restrictions, in what 

Mnoed from General nil Vespeoting the ing,nner he may think proper ; but every 
the Argu- settlement of toe zemindar, ^ j. l i j iT i5v- *xv j 

»ent6 in the with hie under-t^ante. engagement contracted by him with under- 

preoedingMi. . renters shall be specifio as to the amount and 

nute. conditions of it/aud all 'sums received by any zemindar or renter, over 

and above what is specified in the engagements of the persons paying 
the ^ame, shall be considered as estorte^ and be repaid with a penalty 
double the amount. 

18. That no ^aon contracting with the zemindar or talookdar, 

or employed by him in fhe management of the collections, shall be 
authorized to take charge thereof without an aumulnama, or. written 
Commissiop, signed by the zemindar or talookdar; copies of all such 
Commissions* are to be deposited in Hhe Sudder Cu,tcherry of the 
Collectovship. , , 

19. That the zemindars and talookdars, previous to the signature 
(of their caboolealu, shall deliver to the 

.omtaLielKffianier Nlectors an account of the pergimnahs now 
IcomposiDg the zemmdary or talookdarry, as 
well as of any terfs, talooks^ kismuts, villages, or other divisions of land 
not included in the detail of the pergunnahs, but Standing separate, with 
a proposed arrangement of them.; and tjie Collector is to consider the 
arrangement, and establish it with Buch<^ corrections as he may deem 
proper, in order to render it as compact as possible. The account, so 
arranged, is to be delivered to the zemindar as a fixed form not to be 
departed fromj^ 

20. That*^the zemmdars and talookdars be not afterwards permit- 
*t6d to change the designation of any of the divisions, or to vary the 

dispositions of the pergunnahs, terfs, talooks,,and kismuts, comprizing 
the zemindary or talookdarry,* as stated iu the required record, or to 
make any alteration in the extent of them by any subsequent annexa- 
tionc or sepai'ations. This order is not to prevent the zemindars and 
talookdars subdividing the several pergunnahs in such manner as they 
may think proper, in forming -the settlement; T)ut every subdivision 
shall invariably stand under the pergunnah to which it originally 
belongs, in the general abstract. Thus, supposing any pergunnah 
rented in five subdivisions, the account of the whole shall be inserted 
•in tj^e abstract, undor the name of that pergunnah, <^witb a memorandum 
pf ihe number of tb€ subdivisions. 

21. All^emindars, talookdars, or others, assessed by Government 

. , ^ in the course of the first year, are to distri- 

^©istnbution^ oi theb assess- *imte,^the total assessment of their zeminda- 

* ries,\talookdarries, or other lands, on the 

veral villages containefi therein, equally and impart^liy, according 
the rents derivea therefrom i|speotively, and to deliver a record of 
snch distribution^ in the course of the three first months of the ensuing 
year, and l^Accessively for each year, specifying the name of each 
village, the boundiries thereof, the estimated quantity of land in each, 
distinguished as malguzary and lakkeraje, together with an abstract 
, thereof, containing the distribution of the sudder jummanpon each 
pergunnah, terf/tuppah, kismut, or other division, as recorded in the 
prescribed atranghment of the pergunnahs. This record is also to 
specjify under a separate held, the nnmber, nameSj and boundaries of 
' all detached lakkeraje villages. 

22. In order to correct inequalities in the distribution of the 


distribution^ o) theb assess- 
ment. ® 
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indder assessmeot, from the improvement of some villaffesBind decline FroposWom 
of others, or from the cultivation of new jrillagee, a village record and 
abstsact, as above described, are to be delivered in annually in the 
course of the three first months of each j^r. praoedloe^MI** 

23. Should it appear that any lana*holder shall have omitted! 

inserting any village in sucht'ecord, the same to be declared forfeited 
to Government ; and should dby considerable wilful partiality in the 
distribution of the assessment be proved, the land^holders guilty of 
such offence to be liable to a fine, determinable 1;,^ the Governor-Gene- 
ral in Council. * 

24. It is not meant by this distribution to prevent the land- 

holders from acquiring a larger rent from the p^rgunuahs or villages 
than the sum apportionate, or >to demand from the accounts of the 
actual assessment. It is intended only to be a standard for fixing the 
revenue of Government on lands transferred by sale or otherwise, 
without which neither the actual proprietor, nor fhe purchaser, can 
form a determinate judg&ent of its value.* • 

25. To accomplish this object, the following rules are laid dowi:| 

with regard to future transfers. « 

In case of public ^sales of land for the liquidation of arrears, the 
land sold to be declared whqlly independent of the zemindary or 
talookdarry to which jt before appertained; and the future assessment 
thereof to be paid by the purchaser^ and the zemindar shall be obliged, 
upon forfeiture of the land, to deliver up all the accounts thereof. 

In such sales, if an entire division of land, before separately assess- 
ed, be disposed of, the assessment to remain the sai^e to the end of 
the current settlement. If a portion of such division only be sold, the " 
assessment allotted the^to by the latest village records delivered in, 
to remain as the fixed revenue thereof to the end of the current settle- 
ment. • 

Any person purchasing land sold by order of Government, i^all 
be obliged to pay the revenue thereof as fixed at the time of sale, for 
one year certain. • * ^ 

That the zemindars and taVookdars be permitted to dispose of 
their lands by sale ; but that no private transfers of the property of 
land, exceeding begas, to be valid unless registered in the office of 
the Collector. • 

The parties at the time of transfers to settle by whom the revenjie] 
of Government shall be paid in future, and, in the event*of its being* 
agreed that the purchaser shall pay it, the same fule shall be observed 
as laid down above with respect to public sales. If the Tan'd sold stHl 
remains dependent on the zemindary ojr talook in wbicli it was previ- 
ously includedj^and the purchaser stipulate to pay a rent for the same 
to the former zemindar or talookdan the amouqt^f such rent to IS& 
adjusted as the parties may agree, (rovernment still holding the land 
so transferred, in common with the remaining parts of tWzemindary 
or talookdarry, responsible for its due proportion of the general assess- 
ment. • 

26th— Zemindaries, the property of minors, females, or otherQi^ 

ZMiinaari.*., the prcjmriy Mtjided by the3rd and6tlxreffalatioM^^^ 
otmiaoM, feiMi«a,or e&to, to be ooDudered as kbas, and thanctinal 
ezehided b, the 8td or Mh n- ambunii of we etgagement coniraotod bj the 
gt^tfona ajetobeooMMered joumager with theonderrenten, after dednot> . 

injftheiaoftt88ilandperffunBahoh»rge8>to 
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he inaerted ^9 thoAsaeasmoatof Oaverametik 


several regulations prescribed for the 
zemindars, are to be executed by the Managers. 

27. That rvbereas from the ignorauce, inatteution, aodd oppres- 
* ' sious of the zemindars^ the great abuses have 

Provisional rules fo^j^ the jjggQ practised in the collections, and the 
secun JO e ryots. Wots have been exposed to exactions, the 

following rules are now prescribed to all zemindars, talookdars, and 
persons eptpasted With the revenues, for their immediate direction 
aud guidauce. i 

That the rents to be paid by the ryot^, by whatever rule or custom 
they may be demanded, shall hd specific as to their amount If by a 
pottah, containing the assul aud abwab the amount of both shall be 
inserted ip it; and the ryot shall not be bound to pay u^ay thing 
beyond the amount specified, on accouut of kircha, salamy, or any 
other article. 

If by a tick^ puttah, the whole amount payable by the ryots is to 
be inserted lu it ; if by any rule or custom, such as the payment of 
the last and preceding year, the rate of the village pergunuah, or any 
other place, an accouut is to oe drawn out in the beginning of the 
year, showing what the ryots are to pay by such rule or rate, and a 
copy of it be given to them ; where the rents are adjusted upon a 
measurement the lauds alter cultivation, the rate aud terms of 
‘ payment shall be expressed in the pottah. 

If by auy established and recorded jum^mabundy, that, is to be 
the rule for demanding the rents. 

. It the rents are paid in kind, the proportion which the ryot is to 
pay ^hall be specified either* in accouut or written agreement. 

In every mofussil Cutcberry, the nerkbundy, or rates of land, shall 
be publicly recorded ; and the zemindar is answerable for enforcing 
this regulation under a penalty or fine for neglect, at the discretion of 
Government. 

That for every village a putwarree shall be established by the 
^zemindar, for the purpose of recoi^ng the accounts of the ryots in 
tbji'i village ; and a list of such putwarrees be deposited in the sudder 
’Cutcherry oLtha Collectorship, and in the Cutcherry of the pergunnah 
where 4!^e^ village is situated. No farmer shall be allowed to remove 
a putwarree without the permjission of the zemindar. If after the 
expiration of sex«months from the commencement of the year, upon a 
reference to the accounts of any village for the parp 9 ,so of deciding 
complaints, it shoafd be foun^i that no putwarree has been established, 
the zemindar shall be fined by ^e Collector foa such neglect; that 
where no nerkbiindy of the land exists, the zembdar shall be l^und 
^ to form the same, either for his whole zemindary, or such parts there- 
of where it may be wanted, within a prescribed period to be deter* 

^ j(pined by the Collector. <» 

That no sf pindar, fanner, or person acting under their authority, 
shall be allowed^ to cancel the puttahs of the k hode k hopst ryots, 
except upon proof that theji have been obtained by ocShmcn, or that 
the rents paid by them within the last three years, hare been reduced 
below tbe rates of the nerkbundy of the pergunnah, or that they have 


The expenses of the Manager, aud of biaea-( 
tablishment, are to be paid by the Collator, 
and to be included in his establishment, and 


PropoBitions 

deduced from manner as forUthe^ lands, and 
the Argu* the profits be joi^ that amount, 
mfiiits in the discharginj^ all charges, 
preceding Mi. shall belong to the proprietor, 
nute. ' ^ 
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obtained coUneive dedaatms, or upon a general meaenrement of the, 
pergnnnah for the paiposerof eqoalizing and correcting themsessment. 

That when the jdmma'of a ryot baa bhen aacertaine^nd settled, 
he Bh^ be authorized to denu^nd a nnttah f roaLtha zemin Ar. or perao^ 
acting under his authorityi mother farmdr, gomastabor other ; am 
any refusal to deliver the pnttah shall be punished by fine proportioned! 
to the expense and trouble of tl^ ryots^ in obtaining it^ The;semindar 
is also required to cause a puttah for the rent so ad^stedy to be pfe- 
paredi and tendered to the ryot. It remains wi^h the zemindar to 
determine by whom the puttah shall be grantedy ‘whether by himself^ 
farmer, gomastab, or whom. No under-renter, witho|it special permis- 
sion from the zemindar, shall be empowered to grant a puttah oeyond 
the period of his lease; and no ^ent to grant them, without authority 
from the zemindar or talookdar when in possession of the lands, or of 
the Manager, v^en the ieminQar and talookdar are excluded. 

All existing leases to puder-renters and ryots to semain in force to\ 
the period pf their expiration, unless provoji to have been obtained by 
collusion, or from persons not authorized to grant the same. * 

Every Collector, renter, or receiver of the rents, throughout eveix 
gradation, from the zemindar to thetryot, shall be compelled to give 
receipts for all sums received by them, and a receipt in full, on the 
complete discharge of every obligation f hud any person complaining 
that a receipt has been refusecl him, upofi establishing the charge, shall 
be entitled to double the amount paid by him, as damages from the 
person who received it. The receipts to the ryots are to specify the 
quantity of ground for which he pays rent and the denomination of it, 
as being khood khaust, pykaust, or comar, with«the refit received on 
account of each sort of land severally. 

That in case any village or district should be affected by inun- 
dation or other calamity, causing the ryots to desert, it shall not be 
lawful for any zemindar or renter, or Collector of the rents, to demahd 
the rents of the ryots who are fled, from those which remaim * 

That the zemindar be not authorized to im pQS g 
muthote, on any pretence whatever^upon the ryots; and every exaction 
of this nature, to be punished by a penalty, equal to three times the 
amount imposed. If at any future period, it be discovered that new . 
abwab or muthote have been imposed, the zemindars shall be made 
responsiblefor the penalty, during the whole pe!*iod of such impositioaGL . 
28. That as the imppmtions upon the ryots, 'from their number . 
„ . , * and uncertainty, have.becolne ‘intricate to 

5 “e ““ adjust and ^ source of qppresMon*Jto 

ryots, the zemindars shall be compelled t(^ 
make a revision of the same, and to simplify them, by ^ gradual audf 
progressive operation, as follows : • • ^ 

They shall begin with thoseperguBnaBs whereithe impositions are * 
most numerous, and having obtained an account of thepii shall, in con- 
cert with the ryots, consolidate the whole, as far as possible, into one 
specific sum ; but so that in no case the sums demauded from the ryots, 
sWl exceed three articles, viz , ami abwab and kqtcha. Havifig 
prepared this account, they shall submit it to the Collector fd!r hifr« 
mspeption, after which it is to be enforced by the authority of Ooveru- 
mentj and any enhancement of tho abwab or kuroha,lo be puhished, 
as an eJrtortion. . ' ^ 0 

That where, by mutual consent of the ryots and the zemindars, 
[VoL. I] • , , a2 
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.the abwah cau bo wholly reduced and eouatitated, it be done aooord- 
iogly ; auL thb rates of the laud) according to the nature of the soil 
and the prince, to be the Vale for fixing the rent* ^ 

That tne rents of each pergunnah iu tho zemindary be annually 
adjusted in th&eamemann^) until the whole be completed; and that the 
exact proportion which the abwab and kurch bears to the assul jutnma 
be precisely determined. The zemiudjir is to be positively enjoined to 
reflate a certain proportion of his zemindary annuaUyj so thud; the 
.... fc whole be completely performed within* 

years from the date of his agreement. 

29, That ^very zemindar and talookdar be also compelled* to 
prepare the form of^a puttah or puttahs adapted to Jbhe ciroumstances 
of his zemindary and taIookdarry> and to lay the same before the 
Collector, who naving approved the form, shall publish it, with a 
notification to the ryots, that upon application snckputtafas will be 
given to th6m;<mnd no puttahs under any otuer^^orm, shall be 
permitted. 

30, ' That no] zemindar be allowed to contract any engagements 

with any farmer, or authorize any act contrary to the letter and meaning 
of those regulations. > 

31. The moahaira to excluded zemindars is to be settled at 10 

per cent, upon the amount of the sudder jumma ; and out of this, a 
provision is to be made for such of the zemindar^s family, as may be 
entitled to receive it. • 

32. That it be notified to the zemindars, and become an express 
condition of their engagement, 

not at present Constituting any part of the jumma of their zemindaries, 
.shall Jbe made for the benefit of Government, and the amount thereof or 
such proportion thereof, as the Government may determine, shall become 
anaddition to their jumma. The Government will determine the mode 
by which an investigation of tho rent-fm lands shall take place. 

i " 33 . That no grants of bazeo zemin, under any denomination 
whatever, rbe made by any zemindar or talookdar, under a penalty 
that the lands so given, be confii^ated to Government, and that the 
grantee possessing the same, be compelled to pay as a fine the rents 
thereof daring the period of their alienation. 

34. The zemindars are declared responsible for the ^preservation 
o£ the peace of thcjr districts ; and the regnlations established for the 
Burdwau district '’are to applied to all other zemindaries where 
practicable, '^ard to bf modified to the circumstances of them. 

3j. The regulation 6f tha.gunge bazaar and hant duties, being of 
'^portancb to the welfare oHhe community, the following rales are 
established rc^sti'ding them : ^ ^ 

. That it be notified to the zemindars, tha^ an officer will be aippointed 
by Government to revise and cQprect them ; and to establish snob tolls 
and duties, as it may be lawfnl for the zemindars' to collect, as well as 
to prescribed the mode of oolleoting them. 

That when thise tolls have been established^ the^mindars sbdl 
not be at liberty to vary the denominations of th&m, or to demand move 
than'lhe prescribed rates. 

That if at aSy period, a scarcity of grain or other artiolasef 
eucd should, under any abi|iemeot of the tolls and duties, he aewitiry, 
Government will hereafter order it, and the zemindars shall not be 
entitled to any remission on this acounnt. 
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* Thai if the zemia^rs bare roaaoa iio apprehend that tbeae regu- • Fropo^iiions 
lalions Trill aSeet the receipts (rf the isiayer^ they be reqirfre^ to deliver 
ia an gccouat of the gange and WtSi and of the datie^ollected at 
them within their zemindaries respectively, previous to ^ueir entering preceding Ml* 
into engagements for the revenue of their zemindaries^ and that the 
settlement he made exolasive* of the revenue arising from duties at 
hauts, and gauges until a determination thereupon can be* made. 

That no zemindar be allowed to establish any new baut or gun^Oi 
without previous application to the Collector^ and a pevwannah under 
his seal and signature. * 


AppfiifDa No. 2. • 

• • 

Letthb froni the Assistant on Deputation, to the Collector of No. 2. 
^hauglepere; dated 11th August 1760. 

Sir,’-^ was yesterday favoured with your letter, under^date the D^utaTionito 
9th instant. Collector *of 

As introductory to the Beport, which I hare now to submit, of my ^ 

proceedings on deputati(hi in Pergunnali Monghyr, I beg leave to insert 
here, a general historical account of the zemindars and zemindaries 
therein contained, eztractecL from a report made to the Board of 
Revenue by your predecessor Mr. Adair. 

'' The traditional amount of this purgunnah (Monghyr) is, that 
it was formerly inhabited only by Thudfarkura of the class denomi- 
nated rick ; also resided chiefly in the woods, at the foot of the hills. 

One of those whose habitation w upon a rock ill the river Ganges, is 
said, with the assistance of Vishkurrna, the god and patron of artists, 
to have built a fort, and to\ave named it, Monghyr. Also, that although 
the adjacent country was at that time, a wild jungle, without the small- 
esi vestige of cultivation ; yet it was much frequented, owing to flie 
distribution of large sums of money made by the Eajah'Curhun,‘^(a 
descendant of Baama] among the Bramins, who frequented a«temple of 
the goddess Cfaundy, and to bis residing on Currun Chowrt, a spot still 
recognized by that name. 

** That in process of time, when the country was fallen under the 
dominion of the Moguls, an array of the emperor Heimaion being at 
Monghyr, Heerorama Rajaput, and Baam Boy, of the caste (or rather . 
profession) named Baud Corath^ attendants in the camp Scubatthefl, * 
and afterwards, through the means of the emperors mutseddies, became 
chowdries, and obtained sunnuds for ihe tract of land^Uon man^r 
years later, when the Subah Snjah Shah, repaired the fort, and>bpilt a 
palace in it, first acquired the name Hc^Uly Monghyr* 

This account (fanoifhl as it appearg, and wholly traditional)nik^ 
collected from the oldest of the perscCis, inhabit^ts ; the oapongoea * 
registers esttending only twenty-four years back, as* to the time of 
CoBsim Ally, in whose war their papers, it is said, were either plundered 
or lozt ; mA th^lowiog Gejaealopcal Tables d the present zemindars, 
who idl deduce their descent from one or pl^er of the t^o aboye-meh* 
tioned chowdries, are fonp^ed on the cre^t of their own declaraUonw^ 
respectively. ^ * 

Havelly Monghyr is divided Jnlb elfren iurfs, or small zetoin- 
daries, of w^oh the first five, are in i^e possession of the posterity of 
Hemram ) as follows 

(VOl. L] • . o2m 
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Isti Turf Moheydepore Maha Sing 
2na^ Turf Mohegdepore Bheekum 
3rd. vTurf Bun warn ... 


Nirby Sing, * 
Assaram. 
Bundoo. * 


4th. Turf Tajepord* ... ... ... Jourawon. 

6th. Turf Jamaelpore ... Mungeram. 

E^ch turf ft subdivided into talooki, among the relations of the 
zemindars, and Whose names are inserted in the list lately transmitted 
to the Board of Rownue.^ 

The 4 turfs appertaining to the posterity of Roam Roy are as 
follows * 

1st. ^ Turf Moholey, &c. j . . ... Dallel Sing. 

2nd. Turf Suttanpore Coltoo, &c ^ ... has not been 
claimed since the death of Gunsham without Issue in H20 Fusly, but 
has remained in charge of the Mockuddumsr 

3r^. Turf Bauadespore, &c. ... ... Surajemun. 

4th. Turf Bahaderpore Guneis ... ... Holaus. 


( 


'* Qfnbalooical tables of the Zemindars descended from Heerobam and Raam Roy.’* 


Isfc TABLE. 


HEERORAM. 

946 

r 

! I ! 


Owchakur. 
Cawtum, 
tf Towrul. 


Kesooroy, 

909. 

• I 

IJaracnum, 

1015. 

u* 

/C.nnnteranr, •• 

‘ 1063. ' 

I. * 

Mahatims, 

Dawnsing, 

1120 . 

_J ! u 

I I ^ ' * * . , A. * 

Onnnnck Sing, Mojum Bing. Kesery Sing, Ghoonda. Bheid Sing,^ Munseram: 

• 1178 . I • 1176. I 1 Sthtorfdar. 

No.«SsBue. 


Bhekum, GhUmroo. Bliunsee. 

■T . I 1. 

Bull wary, Bbornee. Gudjum. 

1112 . 


Hiat. 

I 

Askeroy. 
BowaD|r Boy. 

Ramohund. 

’’ 1 

Adjib Bing. 


Nirby Sing f 
Isfctiirfdar. 


lode Sing. 


Aparam; 

2adtuTfdar 


Sidturfdar. 


]uiirdi]]i Bing. 

Jorawon l^g ; 
4th turf dar. 


t 
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2nd TABLE. 

Baam Boy. . 
916 



tOderam Boy, 



Basoodeo, 


1028. 


No. 9. 

Letter focutt 
Assistant on 
Deputation!^ 
Colleotor m 
B hanglepove;( 
Aog. 1790. 



p 

The two remamiilg Turfs of Havilly MoDghyr yet undescribed, 
are, 1st. Turf Indiruk. 2nd. Turf Ibrahimpore. 

The first may be considered as a defalcation from the original 
zemindary, left by Baam Boy to his posterity. It is said to hkve 
been abandoned by Bheelc Roy (vide his name in the foregoing table) 
by reason of his being niiable to defend it against the savages of the 
Gunnikpore people; whereupon techmun aBramin, in 1061, applied 
for and obtained a sunnud for it from the emperor Alumgyre ; and. 
Mmhower Sing, the fourth heir in descent from Lechmun, is now in 
possession. , • * .’ 

Turf Ibrahimpore was when waste Jand, granted, with the ocm** 
sent of the Chowdries of Monghyr, to Bmode choydry,* whose grandson 
Harry Kishen, is now in possession of it;* but the guniarudis*haid4o 
have been lost or destroyed, in the troubles occasioned by«Mustafa 
Oawn in 1162. ^ •* . * ^ 

** Besides 'these divisions of Pnrgunnah HaviUy Monghyr, there 
are comprehended in it, cy^tain smalldbal(foksana,nnagas, denominated' 
muskoory and husb-al-nosaoly, which pay their rents immediately to 
Government. These, may possibly be defalcations from ^e foregoing 
zemindaries, althouf^ the separation cannot now be ascertained; 
neither do the present incumbents hold them, by any*other title than 
that of long possession. These liaving been particularized in the list ^ < 
of zemindaries, &o.> already transmitted to the B<mrd, it seems un* 
necessary to recapitulate them here. ^The Jpstory of &zar of Monghyr, 
held independent of the zemindars, hae also been f umishedto the Board 
under dato*^^ 
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170.2. 
Letterfrom 
Assistant on 
Deputation^to 
Colleotor of 
Bhangleporo ; 
Aug. 1790. 


With rospoct to the subdivisions of the zemindaries of this pur- 
gunnah^ meitioned in the foregoing extract^ into small talooks among 
the collateralydescendants of* the original zemindars, and the disQrimi* 
nation of th^ right of property tWeon depending^ by the rules 
established by Governments ; — as the discnssion of those points, make 
no part of my instructions, but appeal' to appertain rather to the 
business of the approaching settlement,^! shall only mention here, that, 
in 6rder to prevent the ryot suffering inconvenience from the new 
pottahs being signed ^by the zemindars for land, whereof the malik or 
talook due might hereaftef be found with the proprietor, or vice versa, 
I proposed that the signatures of both parties should be affixed, which 
being readily agreedvto, the measure was accordingly adopted. 

I proceed now to explain the rules of assessment, and mode of 
collecting the rent, by an investigation of turf^ Dallel Sing, including 
the mozas moholey, &c. For information of these particulars, I had 
recourse to the pubwarry accounts, (there being few or no powhnahs 
extant) and to the cauougoe^s registers, which agree in stating the rules 
of assessment to be as follows : — 


NUCRDY LAND. 


Abwabs : 

ifussoor ...♦perm 

Oechdas^y-MMl 




bega) l^t sort 

Rs. As. 

... 5 8 

2nd 

... 5 0 

• 3rd 

... 4 12 

4th 

... 4 8 

6th 

... 4 0 

6th 

... 4 12 

7th 

... 3 8 

8th ...' 

3 4 

9th 

... 3 1 

10 th 

... 2 12 

11th 

... 2 8 

12th 

... 2 4 

,13tb 

... 2 1 

14th 

... 1 15 

15th 

... 1 12 

16th , ... 

... 1 8 

17th 

... 1 6 

18th 

... 1 4 

19th ... .■ 

... 1 0 

20th 

... 0 14 ’ 

2l8t 

... 0 12 

22na ... .i. ... 

... 0 8 

)im, let sort “ 

... 1 2 

2nd « .., ... 

... 0 12 

3rd 

... 0 10 

4th ... 

... 0 9 

5th 

... 0 8 

le a^l 

Pe. As. Ode. 
0 2 6 


capable of beia^ watered is 

on other land 

. — 


the dry eeaeoB 
trfaloosperbega. 
2 felons. 

1 fsloo. 
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Mechmaiijr Assessed on land capable oE beia’g wat6r6d> 

at the rate last year of 7 annas in the 
rupee on "the Assnl. ^ . 

Neakdarry: ^ ' . R. A. Gds. 

Mockuddum — ^per rupee on the Assal 0 0 20 

Ghowderahy ^ • 0 0 

Putwarry * 0 0 

Gorayt * ... 0 0 

Deh OuTcha ^ .. 0 4 

Bhowley Land; Ehbkl: 

Seers. Chat. 


Malguzairry . . . 


Assul... 

t 


12 


12 

12^ 


Neakiarry — Malik, or "1 
* Mockuddum J 
• PutwaiTy... 

Kyall 

Dehdai* 

G(jrayt .. . 

9 

Byots share remains ... . 


1> 0 


0 

0 

0 

0 


8 

4 

4 

4 


Malgozarry 


Kunhdu. 
. Assul 


Md.. 


15 


Neakdarry (as above) ... 
Ryots share 


Malgu^ry, 


BHOWI.BT LAND; FAH. 
Assul ... 


19 

I 


Neakdars (as above) 
By<^s share 


.. 1 0 

0 

■p 

Chat. 


4 


12 


— 16 

0 

... 2 

4 

...-21 

12 

.1 'o 

0 

0 


0 


— 20 

0 

2 

4 

...'1? 12 

A 

’.'1 0 

0 


5 

2| 

0 


13 8 


— 24 
... 24 4 


Abvabs : " 

Bnssoor ...Calculated, upon the eatiml^ted raise of Uie malgnzarty 
share at 10 gundas per rupee. • 

. .. Psia upon do. at 10 gundas per rt^ee. 

Dehdsirijr ... In hind upon both the laalgBEBny and Oovemment 
shares, at (1 chettauln per maiisd. 

Bussonr Chovrdeiy 4 cittwaaks ^ mannd. 

Deh CMha...npimha^or tkevnaeiland, assesfedon the amount 
of thei^bmntmeotsharaatdsgilue Ber tmee. Cpom dewra, or 
ida^a, per euausd, on B3ie8 ^ jraMas, iCuakul, 7. 8.— Pah, 10. 

The diviBion of the assessment into assul, abmb and neakdarry, 


Ko.S. 
Letter Srom 
AesietSnt oti 
Depotfttlotiyto 
Colleetor of 
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No. 2. is a modo*(^hicli has prevailed from time immemorial in this pargaH- 
letter from jja,h, as in Vther parts of Behar, whereby the rent or pfodace of the 
^putafcidD,to became appropriated in distinct shares, to Government, ^to its 
Collector of officers, aud'to the cultivator ; the two first, being considered as the 
> right of Goverhment ; and Ishe last, or neakdarry, of the several persons 
' particularized, whose contingent expenses of collection, together with 
some further charges, which will be m<^ntioned, were defrayed by the 
deh curcha. It' may be necessary further to explain the several 
articles of taxation ^contained in each division, or separate head. 

AssuL — Is the general rate per bega on land, the rent of which is 
paid in coin ; and which varies according to the quality of the soil 
and the facility of pljocuring an artificial supply of water from tanks 
or wells, in, the dry ‘season. These (Tates, have existed beyond the 
date of any public record ; and were certainly fixed, long before the 
Company acquired the Dewanny. ^ 

Ahwabs . — Isl Kussoor. The term means baUa;nt was formerly 
levied as ^ part of the deh. curcha (explained further on) to make up 
for any deficiency m the rupees collected in the Mofussil, which, 
under the Mogul Government, were required to be paid into the 
treasury, at an equal standard. *Cossim Alii ccn verted this contingent 
tax, into an uniform and permanent assessment throughout the per- 
gunnah, as it has continued ever since. There is no objection now' 
made to it by the ryots, whose advantages, in the increased price of 
grain and other articles, since its first imposition, may be supposed to 
have kept pace with the tax. 

2nd. Ikhdary.-— This was originally the appropriated share of 
< the dehdar, an inferior officer of the Police, whose office about 16 years 
ago being found unsupplied, and his service unnecessaiy, the assess- 
ment was, under the same name, shifted from the neakdarry to the 
abwab, where it now constitutes a part of the revenue. 

3rd. Mehemany, This is a partial exaction, which, during the 
residence'of Cossim Alii at Monghyr, was first laid upon Mohoby and 
its dependont , villages Sackerpore and Jnmmulketa, at the gross 
amount of 42 rupees on the firsts 20 rupees on the second, and 12 
rupees 12 annas on the last. The assessment of it, was apportioned 

• on such land only as was capable of being watered in the dry season ; 
by which mode, its operation became partial even among the ryots of 

*.th€ same village, whose assul rates of land became thereby increased 7 
*afinas in the rupee. On thu earnest entreaty of the lyots, and on their 
ready cpnsent to my .proposal of their taking waste land on an adjacent 
island' (there' beii<g none on the continent) to such an amount as, in its 
rent, might be equivalent to the obnoxious exaction, I recommended 
the abolition of it to the^mindar, who readily^ acquiesced ; and it is 
cbolished accordingly. The quantity of land engaged for as an equi- 

* valent, with its rates and other particulars, ^ve specified in the Persian 
register of abwabs, herewith to be transmitted. 

Neah^rry , — let Mockudmy, or as it is also termed, Malikamah, 
is the proportion of the gross rent from time immemorial^allotted, to the 
proprietor or officer of that name, whose relative situation, or parti- 
cular duty, I cp'weive it unnecessary to explain. 

^nd. Buesoom Ohowd^ahy^iB an allotment to the 
chowdery or zemindar, similar kl its nature to the foregoing. 

3rd. Patu;arry,— An allotment to the putwan^ or 

village register. 
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4th. Oorayt , — An allotmont to axi^iuferi 9 f village 
offloef acting under the zemindar or Tahaildar j his oflSce is ‘^somewhat 
similai to that of a peon. ' 

5tb. J9«A;^^cAa.---This formerly hei'e, as it is 
still in other parts of tlie^^trict^ an assessment variab/e in its late, 
which oould be determined onljr at the end of the year, agreeably to 
the amount of certain contingent expenses which were supposed to be 
incurred for the purposes implied in the literal meaning of the term^ 
m the course of it, joined to the tussulaoa of the '^zemindars, of the 
canongoes, and other established allowances, the particulars of which, 
in the instance oi: Mohoby, accompany thia^ and the particulars of 
which, in the other parts of the pergunnab, will he/eafter be furnished. 
The unfair mode however, of ootaputing this assessment, hieing com- 
plained oit about 16 years ago, an enquiry was then made into its 
actual amount i^ each village ; and, in lieu of this variable assessment, 
a proportional rate was Established, as a permanent tax, which has 
duly been* collected eVer since. By the operation of this •measure, 
which seems to have given general satisfaction, I found one principal 
object of my deputatiou anticipated iu^this piirgunnah ; the only inde- 
finite assessment being* thereby reduced to a fixe(4 rate, and the 
oppressive exaction of peons in •parbicukf , precluded : and I must do 
the zemindars the justice to cfbaerve, that on the most minute enquiry, 
I do not find them to have deviated from the rule in question. I have 
not therefore, as far as I have yet proceeded, found it necessary to alter 
either the amount or the mode of this assessment in qpy instance, 
excepting that of Selimpre dumduma, an equivalent foi» the remission 
on which village, you will observi by the accompanying Persian papers, 
is obtained by the cultiviWiion of waste land on an adjacent island. 

The above explanations apply equally to the bhowley and the 
nuckdy rates of taxation ; but in the former, there is an additional 
article to bo noticed, namely, , * * 

Kyally , — ^This was formerly, it maybe presumed, aq a.llowanco 
made to the kyall, who actually weighed out the respective shares of 
the crop ; but as in process of time* instead of the produce m kind, the 
value of that produce at a certain rate in money, was paid by the ryot, 
the kyall became unnecessary, although the assessment was still conti- 
nued under the same name, as a part of the revenue. 

Ou computation made by the zemindars, the canongoes and myself, 
in the results of which we all agreed, it appeared Jbhatlhe net share to 
the ryot on the bhowley land in this tujf, was on the ^ ^ ^ 

, Seers. Ohs. * - 

Kheel • ... 22 4 ^ 

Hbnhul 17 ^12 

Pah • •. 10 • 12 

whereas in several other turfs, it appeared to be abouti 

Seers. Ohs. 

Kheel ... ... 22 4 

Kunhnl... 17 4* 

Pah 13 8 

This great disproj^rtion in the pah land between .Mohoby and the 
adjacent zemiodaries, the ryots of the^onper with reason complained 
of j and after some argumenl on th^Bsibject, tbe zemindars acquiesced 
in the propriety of its being deduced njore nearly to an equality. The 
rates were accordingly paid-in the ^ 

[Voi. 
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No. 2. « 

Letter from 
Assistant on 
Deputation, to 
Oolleotor of 
Bbauglepoi^ ; 
Aug. 1790. 



Seers. 

Chs. 

Kheel ... ^ 

22 

4 

ICunhul 

17 

12 

.Pah c 

13 

0 


These rAtes, Vill still on comparison^ be found heavier on the ryots of 
Mon^hyr^ than those which prevail, in most other parts of the distriot ; 
but I am inclined to believe^ that the fiiSerence is amply compensated 
by the superior (quality of the land in this pergunnah^ and the vicinity 
of a ready market tor its produce. 

On the grounds of tlie above investigation of the rates of taxation 
in Tui*p Mohoby, and of a similar investigation in every other instance, 
as far as I have yet pH^oceeded, the issue of Jenapant pottahs, both nuckdy 
and bhowley, has been obtained, excepting only for land cultivated on 
some islands situated in the Ganges westward of Monghyr, which will 
be mentioned hereafter. Those pottahs, you will please^io observe, from 
the copy of one annexed, express the quautity‘of land, the several articles 
and rates of taxation, and also on nuckdy land, the same total or jumma* 

The same particulars being stated in the register which will 
accompany my final report on^ this pergunnah, the plan of which 
register is herewith submitted for your consideration, you will thereby 
be furnished with the information you require, viz., the most accurate 
** and minute value of the lands cultivated by nuckdy pottahs, as well 
as the exact amount of bhowley kissa lands in cultivation,’^ except in 
such instances as above-mentioned of the island west of Monghyr, 
where the obstacles to the accomplishment of this measnre, stated by 
the canongoean his , answer to my query which is annexed, seem to 
me at present to be insurmountable, and concerning which I request 
to be favoured with your instructions. In the mean time, permit me 
to observe, that the species of pottahs granted in similar cases in 
Farkeya appearing to me well adapted to the particular local circum- 
fioances of those islands, in which is included the whole tuppah Dewra, 
I did nob li^sitate to adopt it, under the authority of the 4th article of 
the proolamations 1 am furnished with ; and should it meet with your 
approbation, an adequate knowledge of the quantity and value of the 
lands in question, as the ground of a permanent settlement, may 
be obtained by other means, namely, an ins[)ection of the village 
records ; unless objection to this mode should arise, from the idea of its 
being a minute local sorutkny. If, on the contrary being the case, you 
will be pleased to pc^iut out in what manner the difficulties stated by 
the danongc^ bo removed^ and jaiiajaut pottahs devised, inclnding 
the particulars you desire to, have inserted, those already granted in 
this tuppah diay be e^§i1y recalled, and otherGymbstitated, conformable 
.to your instruoticws. ** 

I request also vo be informed, whether it is your pleasure that the 
issue of pottahs be extended to the Mookurrey mahals in this and the 
other pergunnabs included in my deputation registers, which are, I 
believe, deposited in your CutoberrJ'. 

I trust you will think the accompanying Abstract of pottahs issued, 
sufficient for^lmr present purpose, or until the register shall be com- 
plete for each vijilage (which I expect to accomplish in the course of a 
few days) ; the transmissif^n of the original, wonld atthisthne, greatly 
retard my ^ix>gress; and a copy of a paper of such a wgni^e, it 
would not be possible, with the assistance of the Mehnrer I am fur- 
nished with, to prepare in time for this despatch. 
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* Not having with me the Orders alloded to jo yonr lette/f from the 
Board of Revenue, dated the 4th December 1 787, I shall be much 
obliged to you for a copy of them. 

IiMOi, Sir, / 

Your mod obeoiaat faamble wvaat, 

S. DAVIS, 

** Asgi. on Dep. in M4mgh^r, 

Sanoabforb, 1 Uh August 1 790. 

f 

AcpflNDix, No. 8. • 

Letter from Collector of Bhauglepore, dated 6th December 1787 ; on the 
constitution and duties of the office of Cauon^oe. 

To John Shoeb, Esquire, President, &o., Members of the Board of 
Revenue, Port Willjam. , 

GentlbmbA— I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter of the 23rd October, in which you dir^&ct that I should 
propose specific rules tor tfie establishment of the canongoes detail- 
ing which, 1 am to compai-e the present situatiou of the office with its 
former state, when the institution was in due order. 

The object of the Mogul Government in instituting the office ofS 
Canoimoe, and the nature ot the gfiarge qui;ruated to those officers ; may| 
be uuderstood, by considering the list of papers which composed their^ 
records. — These were : 

1 st. Dustoor ul umul. 

2ud. Umul dustoor. 

3d. Perisht dehaut. 

4th. Schahy amdarry. 

5thi Awargy- ^ 

6th. Dowl tuoksheos bundoobust. 

7th. Jummabundy kliass. « 

8th. Jumma sayre chobootra cutwally my choT^koyaut to 
Q uzooeghaut. 

9tb. Jumma mahal Meer Bahry. 
lOtb. Jumma Pachowtra. * 

11th. Jumma mahal Buddei'ky. 

12th. Ism nevishy Zemindaraun. 

13tb. Iluckikarft Bazy Zemin. 

14th. Jumma mockurrerj wa istumr^y. 

15th. Wassool-buky. 

16th. Huckekut Rozendaraun. ^ ‘ " -t 

These accounts when faithfully taken, gave the complete >nnum 
Jwstory of a zemindaiy, oomprehepding the ground 'id cultivation, 
particularizing the portion of it which paid rent to Government and 
that which was held free; the custpgia ftnd usages established, by ‘ 
former aumils, and tliose introduced by the aumils, of jjjhe time being; 
the amount of rent in demand from every ryot, with the balance 
remaining against any of them, at the end of the year; the whole 
amount of tlb aemindars or farmers collections, Sjpecujrlog the pariS- 
nnlar «ums under every Jbead in which those colleotiona ware made,<« , 
together with hia expenses of oollectipn; in abort, t^ object of thcs 
canangoe’e offioe waa to supply such jnform^ion respecting the mwtm 
that no oircemstanoe of advantage iu the administration of it, shoohl 
be concealed, nor the zemindiar enabled to appropriate any more of thg 
product of it to himself, thaoithe share allotted to him by the Govern- 
[Vot. L] , * aSw 
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Collector of 
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1737. 


ment; ttafc no lands might be separated from the jumma^ or rent-roll 
without authority ; and thn.t the real value of the lan3 yielding revenue 
might be |known at the end of one yeari as a rule for farming it or 
keeping it khas, or in th^ hands of Government, for the next ; either 
of which modes, it was the right of Government to adopt. 

To render the several functions of this office, however intricate in 
appearance, not only practicable buf easy in execution, the privileges 
and duties of the parties anywise concerned iu the Revenue Department, 
were defiued and recoi^ded, and the produce of the land as it might 
turn out in the course of the year, allotted to the zemindar, the ryot, 
or cultivator, to the Government and its officers, in distinct proportions, 
which in Behar continued still to furnish the rule of collecting the 
rents. Threse shares, it may' be pre^iumed, were formerly duly appor- 
tioned iu every pergunnah where the lands were held khas, or retained 
in the hands of the Government. In zemindary settlements, where 
the bundoobust, or amount of revenue, was'.fixed upon the information 
supplied' by the canongoes oflice, the zemindar, after paying the 
amount of his jumma or revenue, and the salaries or the fixed allot- 
ments of the produce of the land due to the putwarries (village regis- 
ters) and otli(?r inferior officers who acted under him, had a right to 
all the surplus of his collection. But this surplus could be derived 
only from the improvement of the country, during the term of his 
settlement or temporary engagement with the Government ; or from 
the nature of the bhowley part of his collection, which admitted of 
advantage,. under a rise in the price of grain. His loss, on the other 
hand, depended on his management, which might discourage the cul- 
tivators from maintaining the same standard of tillage; or induce some 
of them, to desert to other mahals. llis colfection also ou the bhowley 
harvests, instead of proving advantageous, might fall off from the cheap- 
ness of grain ; or, he might lose, from an unfavourable season. 

Of 'all these circumstances, the canongoes registers furnished a 
minute account, which at the expiration of the year, or term of the 
zemindars engagement with the Government, enabled the aumil to 
judge of the remission proper to be allowed for unavoidable loss, as 
well as of the mode in which the zemindary might be settled for the 
ensuing year, either as a khod bundoobust (yith the zemindar) or 
farmed, or kept k^ias (in tlie hands of Government). Under the latter 
mode, the zemindar was not considered to be aggrieved, or as having 
any cause of complaint, while he received his rus^oom zemindary, or 
iifllofment of the produce, which even then, was due to him only con- 
ditionially, for services which he was at all times, bound to render for 
the advancement of th^ cultivation, and the pnomotion generally of the 
interests of the Government. 

At what peridfd the canougoe^s office was instituted, or how long 
'tlio regulatioDL above specified, were strictly observed, it may not now 
;bp easy to determine. It is probable that under a Government subject 
t (0 convulsions, they were occasionally violated for the advantage of the 
anmils, the zemindars, and the canongoes themselves ; and that the 
office from neg^ct has fallen gradually to decay. Iji^Jgeggal, I believe 
little of it remains, besides the name and the salaries anneied. In 
Behar, where the ancient usages of the provinces have undergone fewer 
alterations, the canongoes have retained more of the exercise of their 
functions, although, as might be expected, these have often been made 
subservient to the pnrposes of the zomiu<i&.rs. The canongoes of Behar 
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are^ however, well informed of those functions, agree in their definition, 
aid are ready to resume the strict exercise, of them, to any extent, that 
it may be the pleasure of the Government, to require : but before any 
proposal be made for the i^egulatioH^ or peighaps the re-establishrqent 
of an office so immediately connected with the detail of {he provincial 
collections, it may be necessary to leai^n on what footing the zemin- 
dars are to be considered, hs holding their zutiiindariesy lest 
any encroachment should be made on those rfghts, which it 
may be in the intention of Government for them to possess. 
If a minute local scrutiny^^ into the circumstances of a zemindary 
be (as you were pleased t6 inform me in your letter of the 10th of 
August) repugnaut to the orders of the Court of IJirectors, I should be 
cautious of recommending for the canongoes the resumption of their 
former functions, since a more full disclosure of a zemindar^s manage- 
ment and profit^ can scarcely be conceived, than the foiegoing list of 
records would afiord. ’ ^ 

I trusl therefore, gentlemen, that as the first step towards a prepa- 
ration of the plan you require of me, you will be pleased to assign the 
terms on which it is to be traced ; l^st by choosing of myself, those 
whereon the zemindars are considered merely as servants of the Govern- 
‘ment, having no further tenure^in the ^amd than they derive from an 
office which, although hereditary, has been liable to much local scrutiny 
and restraint, I might trespass on your time by presenting you with such 
a plan for the canongoe’s office, as could not, consistently with the 
orders of the Court of Directors, and with the rights th^y may have 
conferred on the zemindars, be carried into effect. 

I have the honour to be, &o., 

^ (Signed) S. DAVIS, 

Bhauglepore, 6th December 1787. Acting Collector. 


Appendix, No. 4*. 

An Historical and Comparative ANALYSIS of the FINANCES of 
Bengal; Chronologically arranged in different periods from the 
Mogul Conquest to the present time : — Extracted from a Political 
Survey of the British Domiuioua and Tributary Dependencies m 
India. By Mr. *James Grant. 

To the Honourable John Maopherson, E^., » 

Governor-General, Ac,, Council, in their Sec/et, Polifical Depart- 
ment Inspection, IJprt WilliaiD. 
Honourable Sir and Sihs, — I have now the honour to lay before 
you, an Historical and Comparative Analysis of the*J??inancea of the 
Soubah of Bengal, from the era of the Mogul Conquest^iunder the empenos 
Akbar, till the present time, chronologically arrant^d in three periods, of 
which are comprised in the accompanying wlunje ;* and will 

exhibit a aummy y vieWJ :l^|hgXi,8^^- PIX ^g^^^ 
sfiiirnfts fvftifiiiiiluuiiOT ‘ktonging oTrigbkejLy .ktHaIl^^ 
t|iA East Tndia. Compai^y. m form ofto Dewanny grant in 1765 ; and 
still undoubtedly recoverable in their fullest extent, though perhaps 
not with the same rapid facility, they were in that moment unfortjanately 
lost to the State. , - # 

The general principles tdachiug the nature, right, ^nd manage- 
ment of the revenue system of Hindostan universally, 1 have endea- 
voured to define, in a former work, entitled, " Political Survey of 
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Mr. J. Grants ** the Ndcthern Oircars/' submitted to tbe Hoooamble Board's oouside- 
ration in 1784; and applying these principles then more especiolly'to 
the actual collectioua made on account of those valuable poaBesaionSi 
showed tha^.a defalcatioi^ which may be called, as it was chieflyi a 
zemiudary on\}, of about half a krore of rupees yearly, had been sua- 
tained by the Company as sovereign proprietor of the soilj through the 
collusive chicanery of native Agents, i*ii withholding official intelligence 
from their new masters, and fraudulently converting the use of such 
knowledge, to their ownjprivate emolument at the public expense. 

In like manner, applying the same general principles, on the 
present occasion, to the territorial rental of the Soubah of Bengal, }t 
will appear that, a similar combination of native Agents, employed 
iu the depa»i*tmeut of finance, there hath been here a, # 
l£asy^o.4l«cm'e»of'v¥upeea^aajaaa^ oi which, one krore twenty-nine 
lacks may be denominated zemiudary, as ai'ising from^he usurpations, 
clandestine alienktiou, or embezzlement of the officiating farming land- 
holders at the country ; but the remaining seventy-one lacks must be 
considered, as incurred originally, and since continued, through a 
direct, criminal, inexcusable ^breach of trust in the ministry first 
appointed, or ether natives subsequently vested, really with equal 
powers, though formally of humbler designation, to settle and conduct 
the affairs of revenue in behalf of the Company, down to the close of 
the present treatise ; either by fr;i.udulent, unwarrantable, unaccount- 
able reduction, generally in the best established, most productive 
funds forming the basis of the constitutional moderate rent-roll of the 
Dewauny lauds, as then indisputably ascertained and fully realized ; 
or, by wilful corrupt negligence, m withholding from their immediate 
superiors all such forms, documents, accounts, with other sources of 
local experimental knowledge, as were sufficient and indiepeoeably 
necessary to check, control, or superintend with effective intelligence 
07ery subordinate agency m finance, and which having acquired 
officially ^yider the preceding Government, it became immediately their 
first essential duty to communicate, to .succeeding rulers. 

The depravity, ignorance, and misconduct of native Hindostanny 
. Agents, in every brauch of Government, have often been the theme of 
general declamation, as notorious, lamentable, irremediable. But 
L hope the accompanying detail will be taught sufficient to 
‘ justify the severity of ^ny own particular censures; as I am 
willing to" flatter ^myself, after combining the substance of this 
parf<3frmance, l^wever impei^fect, with what hath been in like 
manner, set forth in the political Survey of the Gircars, that I 
shall not fall^under the imputation of describing and deploring 
.aa evil, which 7 have^vnot been able to trace to its primitiv® 
source, where slone^a radical cure can be effecti^d, or of pointing oat 
imaginary benefits equally unsubstantial and impossible to be realized. 
In a humble private capacity, it would be presumption to prescribe the 
fittest means to accomplish the end proposed ; tl^t, will be the asore 
a^uoue task 0 % administration : my jinferior labours have been confined 
dimply to dear the way, and lay open a rmh, Ipng hidden, therefore 
neglected finld i(J^the exercise of superior official talents ; and if tte 
public can be in any shajie relieved by every united endeavour, in 
circumstances of present or subsequent exigency, I may not have 
reason to, be very anxious abbut the reward of that little share of 
merit which 1 might ^laim to tnyself, in having thus performed a volun- 
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tuy duty, Bkimnloted as I have beeo, by the highest private etioourage* tfr. J.Qmnt't 
xn^ntl. lotrodnoto^ 

AoGordingly, it was my iotentioo, at the beginning ef the season, 
to have finished the period of mj stender^^ services in pis country, 
on delivering in the tract which 1 have now presented, "and meant to 
leave> as a humble testimouy^of unfeigned gratitude, and of that 
beet will I shall always bear {or the enlarged growing pEOsperi^ 
of the interest of my honourable employers, as ^f&r as they may 
be consistent with the true national we]fare. ' But considering 
the great imperfection of the work in question, joined to the impossi* 
bility, perhaps, without better talents or farther materials, of render-* 
ing it more comprehensively clear» in the same j^annscript compass 
of an abstract ; and being earnestly desirous to afford every possible 
elucidation of the subject brought forward, either through any 
incidental personal knowledge or a full communication of such papers 
as 1 may be possessed ot^ for the purpose of ascertaining sufficient 
grounds to resolve on, and carry into effect suitable measures 
for restoring, as well as any constitutional rights and privileges of 
the East India Company, that they, may have been unjustly de- 
prived of in the capacity ^of real or representative sove»‘eign, as those 
supposed to have been wrongfully takers from zeraindary members of 
the State, and thus to fulfil th’e spirit equally with the literal injunc- 
tions, of the last regulating Act of Parliament; — so I have, of my own 
free accord, thought proper to remain another season in the country, 
more especially during the usual period of concluding «tha annual 
settlement of the revenues of Fengal, that I might have it in my 
power to answer personally before the Honourable Board such questions, 
if any were necessaiy, m they should be pleased to propose, or in 
written explanation reply to the possible inquiries or any subordinate 
officers, instructed to revise, report on, or correct the substance of 
what I am extremely sensible is a loose performance both in style and 
matter, bat which nevertheless 1 willingly submit to critioi^m ; pro- 
fessing myself perfectly indifferent, how justly severe it may be, if the 
result should prove iu the least favourable to the national cause by 
discussion, whether in confirming or refuting, in whole or in part, 
what I have ventured thus to obtrude on public notice, without any 
other admissible plea or excuse perhaps besides what I have indicated 
to have been the dictates of my own mind in acting aj> to its proper 
sentiment of rectitude, under the most flattering ermouragement iiideed 
I could desire from the Honourable thetGovernQr-Gen9ral,^hortl5f w 
official command, ^ ' 4 

It is also to answer fully the purpose now expresseef that 1 have 
thought it requi^te, without farther delay, |o give in >the present work,* 
in anticipation of a reply to some queries, which wishing previously to 
have solved, I begged for permission to propose through &e Honoorable 
the Oovernor-GeneraPs indulgence on the 3rd instani Wlmtever the 
solution may be, it cannot alter materially the snbltanceof what I 
have written.^ I shall be glad th§t the acoopnts I have named and 
wished to refer to, may be ferthooming^as they will be found no leas^ 
important in themaelyaa» than they may be esaentiaUin the imrifioa- 
tipa of some of the principal 4a0ta iw# I have stated ; bnt that 
they were not officially jPondaA^dj or thek^ piieotioali uses ek^mtly or 
fully cmenmanicated to any British sabjeot m the civil aervioe of the 
Company, any time before thi I2th April 1784, 1 must beg leave impl^ 
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city to believe, with the most entire certain conviction of concluding 
right; being firmly of opinion, if otherwise, that the importance afid 
utility of such papers would have been suggested, made manifest, and 
^brought int^ general cuijrent use, long ere now. That the native 
iofficers werenlways in possession of these and every other account 
meceBSary to ascertain or realize to the public exchequer, all the estab* 
m§hed rightful dues of the soverei^i, I cannot entertain the least 
doubt of. That they have carefully suppressed the most consequential 

I if these, I am equally convinced of: f |r^t. from positive direct evidence, 
n the scantiness, imperlection, or confused order of such as have been 
irought forth, and which have been for the most part published ; 

the constant uniform afiSrmation, (in Opposition to every 
inquiry set? on foot to obtain full authentic vouchers for ascertaining 
the preceding Mussulman system of fiiiances, exhibiting an accurate 
detail of the amount collected), that they were all ftr in great part, 
carried off or fost in the troubles of Co%sirn Aly ; aRdlg^ftjyjy, the- 
intricacy^ or difficulty which a system of revenue, perhaps' the easiest 
and the simplest in the world, hath ever appeared to ourselves to have 
been involved in, and often so represented, through the insufficiency of 
native information, or a still more criminal conduct in wilful misre- 
presentation to mislead, embarrass, ^nd prevent by obscure complex 
accounts, the effectual endeavours of upright British agency ; 
threatening at once, detection of the deceit at first imposed, with 
future discontinuance of every intermediate fraudulent emolument. 

Nevertheless it is possible now, if an idea were entertained of the 
existence of the papers in question, or of copies being forthcoming 
through any foreign channel, that the persons officially entrusted under 
the preceding Government with, and still in possession of, thd originals, 
might attempt by anticipation, to shift the charge of neglect of duty 
ftora themselves to others, in not mentioning or delivering them before ; 
figging 'perhaps in their own defence, that they had never been called 
upon to io so; as if it were possible for strangers necessarily to the 
mysterious, technical, multifarious description of all the component 
parts of an account of Indian territorial revenue, though really simpli- 
fied under such subdivided form, not complex in the construction, to 
name any of them intuitively. But the Honourable Board will readily 
Gee through the insidious artifice, if attempted to be practised, and I 
hope be pleased to hear what I may have farther to say on the subject 
ium^^own behalf, as one of the body of the Oompany^s Covenanted 
Servants gt3nenally implicatedc though without any dread, if I stood by 
myself foremost in the recriurnnated charge. 

I have the honour to be, with the gre9*test respect, 
HenouraWe ^ir, and Sirs, ' 

Your faithfd and most obedient humble servant, 
Calcutta^ April 27th 1786. J. 6. * 

HistoEICAL AND COMPARATIVE AnALTSIS. 

Introduction. 

Tbe promulgation of the late Act of Parliament^ for the bettei^ 
regulation and management of the affairs of the East India Company, 
from the Ist of January 1785, hath at^ length relieved the represen- 
tatives bf Government in this country, ^m that painful embarrassing 
state of suspense, whibh might hitherto l&ve frustrated the best designs 
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of l?eformatioii, as it may have prevented an Earlier adopfion of, or 
relarn to, that system of order and political economy now aatnoritatively 
enjoined, and so long established in form, throughout tlmt portion of 
the Mogul dominions under present consideration, until tl^very instant 
of the revolution in 1766, intrpductive of the sway of the actual sove- 
'reign. The ultimate views of the^legisleture are now become as manifest, 
as they must in general be considered well directed towards their apparent 
object, of ensuring great lasting territorial advantages to Britain, orf 
the only solid foundations of a rightful permanent empire; in leaving 
the free entire enjoyment of ancient customary rights, privileges, civil otf 
religious law, to the great body of native inhabitants, under a stable local 
administration, f rained on principles of reasonable oonstitutional policy; 
perhaps the best possible to be devised, for the Government of distant 
possessions subiected necessarily to an oligarchy of foreign rulers, under 
relative circum^anoes, singularly delicate in them^lves, as well as 
perfectly new in the poljical history of the world. And however 
unmerited in respect to a great majority of the Company’s servants are 
those stern provisions of the new parliamentary code, which may be 
construed into an indiscriminate imputation, or rather presumptio^i of 
guilt, in all, for the real or supposed tran6gressiou*or misconduct, 
of a few ; provisions perhaps the moref Veadily adopted on a review 
of the detached interests, lucbui^iderable numbers and covenanted or 
previously abridged liberties of such ol hia Majesty’s British subjects as 
may continue to hold executive offices in this country ; yet regarding 
the act as it stands at present, generally with all its salutaiy and 
obnoxious clauses, it may truly be considered as the gfeat charter of 
rights, if not to the whole body of national representatives, in Asia, at 
least to all East India subjects of Great Britain, who enjoy the inesti- 
mable advantage of living under a delegated sway, thus tempered for 
the first time in Hindostan, with the mildest influence of practical 
enlarged distributive justice. • * 

It IS true indeed, with respect to a very small but impoiUant class 
of the native inhabitants of this country, forming the necessary respon- 
sible Agents between the prince and peasantry, for managing the zemin- 
dary or landed interest of the State, that the law as yet seems only 
declaratory of the humane and generous intention of the legislature to 
restore, and henceforth firmly to establish in all the plenitude of terri- 
torial jurisdiction, or ancient ascertained iufmunities, ou pninciples oi 
equity according to the constitution of India, spch, dr any other diftfirip- 
tion of persons who may have been illegally deprived oRtheir^fficial or 
possessory rights within the period of British administration, But as 
. the injunction to the Company on this head, is unequivocally positive, 
to investigate ahd forthwith redress, if fojmded in t^uth, the injuries * 
supposed or complained of ; so the evenifUal benevolent purposes of the 
act, may reasonably and fully be anticipated, from Ihe moment it 
begins to have effect in the proposed sphere of its operation. 

To assist therefore in an inquiry, not less extensive and difficult in 
itself as a task to be accompliabad, than humanely laudable in its^ 
object, becomes not only a duty on all those who may be entnisted 
with ministerial executive authorily, but ou every individual member 
of the same community, whether in a privAe or public station ; who, 
from his own experience, or ttiat of others, can throw the smallest 
possible light on a subject Jouohing so nearly tlie interest, the dig- 
nity, and honour of the British nation. Animated with these 
[VoL. L] ^ ai 
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])fr.J.GrAnt’8‘ senfcimentoi as well as encouraged by the indulgence and attention 
n to a disquisition recently exhibited on the topic of Indian 

of finance in general, applied on that occasion, particularly to the Nojthern 

Circars, I now again venture to obtrude the result of my observations 
on the same interesting subject at large, applied hei’e more especially 
with fuller intelligence, in ascertaining the nature, mode of manage- 
ment, former and actual amount of 'the established revenue of the 
Soubah of Bengal, collected in behalf and with the positive sanotiou 
of Government. * 

But the most powerful motives were necessary, as a counterpoise 
to the slender hope^ or satisfaction of impressing conviction of the truth 
of my own opinion^^ on the minds of others, however material, justly 
stated, or ascertainable might be the facts on which such opinions were 
founded ; and the dread of incurring tba imputation of ignorant mis- 
representation, would otherwise, though encouragq^ with all the 
presumption of *honscious rectitude of design, shrinx at the task of 
opposing-the present popular belief, which hath, through the charms 
of eloquence, in displaying a familiar theory, partially just, though 
locally misapplied, gained gradual ascendency m the course of the last 
ten year-s, over the authoritative informations of the Secret Committee 
of Parliament in 1773, founded on the oral or written testimony of some 
of the ablest, most upright and experienced individuals employed in 
the highest offices of the financial department in this country ; and 
who deriving their speculative knowledge of the constitutional 
forms of local administration from a view of the real practice 
^ of the preceding Mussulman Government, from which they immedi- 
ately obtained a transfer of dominion, may reasonably be sup- 
posed to have been the best instructed otv that important subject of 
inquiry. Under such circumstances therefore, if the presumed experi- 
ence of the whole twenty years now elapsed sinqe the acquisition of 
the DeWanny, the voluminous records of the Company, together with 
the delib'ai’ate evidenceof many respectable persons, delivered as matter 
of simple opinion, unsupported by established facta, were ^universally 
against me ; yet I should aver confidently, as I will maintain, that 
. the q^ctual system of revenue in Bengal was from the beginning taken 
upon mistaken grounds, fundamentally wrong in itself, and highly 
dangerous to be continued; yet still as easily ta be corrected; as its 
principle may be proved t& be false, with common iutelligenoe joined 
to an incHnation ci investigating dispassionately the truth. It is a 
baseless fabric^ reared in thei/ ignorance, corruption and cbicauery of 
the natives, intended to conopal from superficial popular view, or pern 
haps ultimately to destroy, the symmetry, conyenience and eimplioity 
of the original stMCtnre,^h^ch it has been n ade artlessly to cover from 
outward sight, and through delusive information of the first sole keepers 
of the golden key of interior admission, imposed on the unsuspecting 
honesty of' foreign rulers, as the solid genuine edifipe of Indian finance. 
Such as represented, it waspresnmed m every respect to boi and being 
deemed top stupendous or expensive an undertaking to be wholly pulled 
down and recopifiraoted, was thought only proper to be repaired and 
adjusted to modern Boropean ideas of perfeotjpu. Invention w^ 
ranked to hide or correct spparent defpcmity ; and under such skilful 
hands, no wonder if the motley, sbape^ss mass should now be consin 
dered, as a work highly finished. It is only to be lamented> that thcsq 
who have thus shown themselves actuated by the beat inoUnations, or 
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df the gteateet ezecutron, were Decessarily (n'dcloded ftoni Grit's 
lafadg an interior view, and making the discovery that the immediate 
object of their labours wae merely an outwork, a heap of tubbish b6)^« 

rudely formed, with design to screen the trtfe enbatatitiafWork Within, 
from simple passengers, or embarrass and prevent the approach, of 
more CUrioue observers. 9 ^ , 

To drop the style of comparison, though sanctioned by the titles! 
our performance, it is impossible but the fallacy of the system, and 
accounts of revenue which were obtruded by*the designing natives on 
the Company's administration in Bengal at the acquisition of the 
Dewanny, and since, almost universally acquiesced iu, or adopted, 
must sooner or later be manifested and genei^lly acknowledged ; 
because it is the nature of truth ultimately to force itself on the minds 
of all who are interested fn the*discovery. Such hoWever is the Stubborn- 
Uesa of long eStlblished bglief, that the progress to ccmviction of error, 
may be so ^low aS to render entirely vain the hope of any indiriduaPa 
effecting the change ; but what cannot be completed by onS pCrsoo, 
should not therefore be wholly laid aside when the design is laddablo 
and the execution thought necessary? A rude or imperfect essay 
received favOurdbly, may stimulate others better qualined, to' take up 
and prosecute the task, until^itf final accomplishment; and the merit 
of the undertaking, thankless privately, though perhaps not the less 
useful to the public, will be iu proportion to the number and difficulty 
of the obstacles to be surmounted. 

Among the most powerful of these, are to be reckonefthe original 
forms preteUded to be deduced i om aiiOieut practice, and as such im- 
posed Upon the inexperienced sovereign agency, by somo.of the best 
established Oharacters fcJt ability and integrity of the native iuhabk 
tants of this country, who for seven successive years were vested yi 
the sole virtually uncontrolled administration of the D'eWanny rentjj 
from the time they were first acquired by the Company, Ifc would be 
a task, if not difficult, at least invidibus, to prove designed •deception 
On the part of the superior Hindostanny officers thus employed by 
delegation, in the early management of the revenues ; not so mUch from 
the dread of Wounding the sensibility of a Mussulman or Hindoo, really, 
by sUch a charge, bat«the supposed injury it would be in the estima- 
tion of others of a sympathetib feeling, oV unacquainted with national 
character, to bring an accusation againlt them of« delinquency, 
as understood in Europe, uUsUpported, perhaps,*by the ^form&UtiM 
i^bqaired there Of legal evidence; as wfilf as the consbquenses^to bo 
apprehended by themselves. When thu^ stigmatized ki*the eyes of 
their ruleri^, the ^dispensers of favour, or, in being obliged to refuU^, 
former Unri'ghtful acquisitions, Sacrifice those of prfisent enj'oyment, 
and foVego the expectancy of future additional defalcations. It may 
be’ sufficient for all the useful public purposes simply to prove, that 
thruugh the mediumi of natives^ hitherto almosli ^xctUnvely employed 
fo real effective operations of fiUSUoe, Ve have beeb, by som^ 
meaui' or other, nninteuticually "cr with design, grossly aecuivedk 
h respect to the nature, form and extent qI t!he atmual assesB-l 
ment ot Bengal'^ that such intermediate Agents tlfemselves^ hW 
ai^yS been funy, er mere pWfectiy Mfdmed^ on these importaiA 
subjects, though they withbela^hein'knoWfedge frbtn European Super- 
inteU^ntS; and that when &ey have been regarded, or bffioialljr 
(mnsa]ted,AMiaskk essentM rights of Govetm- 

* [yotM L] aim. 
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)lr. J.Grant’i' menti, they have in most casesi stood in the predicament of Judge and 

AnalTBis of party agaiust the sovereigp ruler; deeply interested perhaps in the 

of event of thdr own decision ; yet placed in every instance beyond the 

reach of deteli^on, as holding in the same hands^ though incompatibly^ 
all the great ^ces of State^ instituted as mutual checks on each other^ 
together with the entire volume of ai^fihentic documents^ accounts or 
official fdrms^ so indispensably necessary to control their conduct with 
intelligence^ while the ruling administration were still unaided by the 
lights of free extensive s^lf^experience. 

The more general conclusion of deception^ will only be acquiesced 
in by liberal unbiassed minds^ on a review and nice examination 
of all the facts andVcircumstances relative to the ihanagement of the 
finances of the country, before and sinfce the acquisition of the Dewanny^ 
and intended to be here set forth by coilipariBon^ as grounds are want- 
ing to pursue th^ mode of more positive independent R easoning. But 
the less important collateral deductions in.'^regard to the possibility, 
joined td the apparent private interest there might be of practising 
such delusion, must occur at once. to the minds of those who recollect, 
or have been sufiiciently informed of the character, situation, power, 
or necessary influence of the first appointed native ministry in behalf 
of the Company. A Mussulman presided ; and if there be a scruple 
of difference in point of what we underst'and by moral principle among 
the numerous followers of Mahomed, without any knowledge of the 
man but from report, I am inclined to throw it, into the scale of his 
virtues. An outward deference and practical observance of religious 
forms may be*admitted, as a proof at least of his understanding, if not 
of his piety i though'perhaps his abilities will appear most conspicuous, 
in considering a rapid progress in the career of ambition, which with 
all genuine Asiatics, must 99 times in a 100 be by the basest degrees 
oi servility, venality, dishonesty, corruption ; or, if once against such 
odds through military talents, is ever necessarily attended with assas- 
sination, ^iperfidy, cruelty and oppression. Daring the two years 
Boubahdarry of Jaffier All Khan after the expulsion of Cossim, this 
man acted as naib of Jehangeernagur, then undoubtedly the first and 

• most lucrative post under the Nizamut; because the jurisdiction was 
the largest, the province the richest, and the rents, though valued low 

. on 'the royal registers, were always rated the highest in the secret sepa* 

* fate rent-roll of the provincial delegate. In this short period of financial 
anarcl^, a balance was stated to have been incurred, as he himself will 
be forwards acknowledge, throughout the whole of Bengal, of more 
than twolrro^e^of rupees; bu(^it would be unreasonable to expect to be 
informed from the saiqp quarter, how much of this was to be placed to 
the account of Dacca, notwithstanding the calamities'^of the civil war, 
supposed to have occasioned the general doficiency elsewhere, were 
certainly |ittle felt in this repiote district, and could not decently be 
pleaded to autho'ize continued arrears, after the restoration of peace; 
neither woul^ it bp altogether fair to require an exact account of the 
four months anticipated collections of ^e first year of the Dewenny 
from May to &|ptamber 1765, stated at about one-third of the annual 
bundobusti though during these months, the receipts of revenue all 
over Hindostan are evei<^ comparatively small in proportion to the 
interval of' time, and nevw could be ad'ihorieeA before the settlement 
of the jnmmabundy, which did not take place till long after the arrival 
of our first resident, at the Moorshedabad Durbar, in July of the same 
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year ^''’-nevertheless the ezpenditare of part^ to answer the private Hr.J.Graiiift 
(femands, as pretendedi of British subjects then high in office^ bath been Anaijsis of 
minutely set forth, and now stande on the Journals of tiie House of 
Commons in 1772, to screen the great defaulter, by anticipated insidious ^ 
recrimination against those who were probably ensnared into a parti- 
cipation of the ill-gotten wealth of an hour, to realize to himself the 
enormous fraudulent acquiremehts of years. Still however, the Selfish 
view, with the means of concealing such defalgfb£ions, were only 
adequate to the inferior station of provincial deputy; when acting 
afterwards as naib soubah and dewan, holding virtually the whole 
united powers of executive Government under the self-same authority, 
and exclusive of official knowledge, it is equally iihpossible to measure 
the predominancy of private int^est, as to define the irresistible influ- 
ence of an Eastern despot, \o ensure the gratification of his will. 

Some nominal ^adiutors, it is true, were intended t(^ control the inor- 
dinate power of the minister, but the feeble restraint of the Roy Boyan, 
his Hindu colleague, served only to quicken and confirm his^arbitrary 
movements ; while the councils of a banker associate, sole interested or 
experienced in the benefits of money, dealings, which were great in 
proportion to the gross receipts of cash from the country to be after- 
wards misapplied, naturally urged the progress of the same unrightful 
devious course. 


On the other hand, it must be remembered, that the hereditary 
and consequential post of Chief canongoe, the only true effective consti- 
tutional check known in the whole system of Mogul Government on 
every temporary delegated trust hath been unequally divided from the ^ 
commencement of the present century, between two IndiaiP families of 
the tribe of koyt; and as tAie interested execution of this important office 
indispensable (however managed under an indolent ignorant Mussulman 
administration, with the continued inheritance of it,) depended more on 
personal ability and anticipated succession, than doubtful* heredita^ 
pretensions ; so it has* happened generally agreeable to common Hindu 
policy in this and zemindary employments, that the heir of adoption, 
whether of line, consanguinity or caste, hath been a minor-grandson, 
nephew or foundling, acting under the experienced tutelage of the father, 
mother or household Bramin, and represented in the sovereign presence 
by a servile dependent, properly instructed, with the designation of naib 
or vakeel, to this infant chancellor, register *and keeper pf the imperial 
archives of the soubah. At the period now in question, a verv intellj|gent 
mutseddy, whose name deserves to be oUivion;.lield this 

inferior delegated trust in behalf of the lesser canongoe^ «The l&wnesa 
of his degree rendered him the fitter instrument for the ministeria 
purpose; and hb was accordingly appoii^d peshcSir to the khalsa* 
duster, having obtained the nomination*of his fortfler charge for hia 
minor nephew and adopted son, after'passing by the exp<9riei4)ed father, 
who in his turn even then, undoubtedly looked forward to the high 
post of virtual Dewan, which he at present ocoupies i 4 the financial 
department of the Company, in the like manner as he seems now to^ 
expect the transmissmn of it, to his immediate posterity, by the same 
ipodEof re-transfer, and convenient filiation in' favour of an infimt 


gremdson. 

* To control so formidable m combination of intriguing natives, or 
penetrate into the mysteries p{ their dnancial conduct, against their 
mil and private interests, ti^rngb a mass of such obspure materials 
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litr.J. Grant’s as were designedly thrown in the way of Etiropeati jnyestig&tioii to 
Analysis of perplex and mislead, required what was impossible, — immediate intui- 
S Bengal" tive knowlec^e of affairs, only to be learnt by long practical experfenda t 
e?en the gei^s, ability^ dbinterestedness of Clive himself, aided by all 
the vigour, address, and awe of his military cbaraot’er, might have 
been long baffled in the attempt, in those early days of imperial acqui- 
sition of terrifcpry. Nor yet could lihe propriety of his ohotee of 
ministerial Agente, be called in question ; for, perhaps, in Hindostan, a 
Mussulman could not bo found characterized by the greater reputed 
virtues of honour, sagacity, moderation, and equity, locally understood, 
than Mahomed It^za Khan ; a Hindoo more pliable, experienced in the 
collections, or highl)^ respected by his countrymen, than Rajah DoOln*^ 
bram; nor of the latter nation, a mutseddy endowed with greater can** 
ning or secrecy in his profession; more skilled in toe detail of the 
exchequer dues;^the fraudulent emolument pf the%emfodars and other 
officers of Government; pracrical arts in oompoaing or dpcyphering 
revenue accounts ; dividing, subdividing, intermixing, annexing, rednc* 
ing, or entirely concealing portions of rent and territory (thus to enhance 
the merit with the difficulty of execution in rendering various, compleS, 
and intricate, Ihe simple operations of Tndian finance) than R|^d.a 
Kuntaingh, the elder brothef of Gubgagovind, the father of PraUn 
Kishen. 

Nevertheless, it is a melancholy, as I hope it will become a notori- 
ous truth, that from the routine of business, official forms, notions of 
right or fortfi^r practice, at first introduced under this original triumvir* 
rate, is to be* deduced a positive inexcusable defalcation from thei 
unalfenable /established moderate rental of the country, in the moment 
of transfer to the Company, of at least 10 kfore of rupees, during the 
twenty years of administration which has now elapsed since that memofa^- 
ble ei*a of the acquisition of the Dewanny, as in the same manner we have 
s^own a tos^, not much less, to have arisen in rather a shorter period in the 
NorthermGircars ; through the like, fatal necessity of trusting implicitly 
a junto of native Agents, deeply inierested in concealing the amount of 
the actual collections, or in misrepresenting the just undeniable rights 

• of sovereignty, with the true nature of zemindary tenures. To trhce 
all the wily mazes through^hich so enormous a s|gm has been dissipated 

• ib Bengal by large deductions, smaller additions, and unaccountable 

remissions ,of r^^nt, togethef with the designed confusion in the prescrib- 
ed extent, iud denomination of the several distriote to bff 

assessed /.agreeable to the anci'ent records of the superior khalsa dUsteV 
would 'be, iftpossible, yet a very irksome unnecessary labour ; Consi- 
dering that the same detail bath been more recently hitroduCdd m the* 
Yorraation of the Sunder abstracts of revenue, in Specfiying the annual 
settlement of an inconsiderable'^talook, or obscure village, as in stating 
that of a zemindary jurisdiction equal to twice the Kingdom of Sardinia* 
in Enrope ; and that nine^tenths of the huge volume’of modern btindo^ 
boats* will not be found to contain the hundredth paft of the rental of 
,the country : such minuti©, though perfectly adafVted to the broken 
diminutive scdb, by which a alotv, patient^ indefatigable EBndbo 
calculates the nfost extensive as well asf the smaUestpectiniary tranuac* 
tioua, ill suits the magnitdile of our pr^ent subject of inquiry*; and 
might be thought equally absurd to eimbit fcr auntial current nse, thb 
vast financial operations of a mighfy'emijirethftis partially be undefined 
unwieldy provinoes^^and partly by the fritter^ OTisionnof an iusigni- 
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aa to attempt giviiig atone glance^ a general oOmpreben- 
eiVe yiew of a boundless object tbrongh «the focus of a microscope. 
jBesidsSi it piay be very reasonably suppo8e<i that the plausible story 
of Coseim AlU’s haying destroyed or carried away wit^ him, on his 
expnision; all the material archives of the exchequer, may yet have 
some slight foui^ation in trutl^ though for the most part invented to 
be CQDstantry urged by the natfVe officers of the revenue, to’ prevent 
retrospection, or the possibility of tracing their ojirn embezzlement 
progressively to the original source of the evil, irhere every true practical 
reform must also take its rise; and that really a few consequential 
papers perhaps, relative to the history of his own administration, general 
principles of taxalTiou, or the tuckseem bustaboQ^ accounts of those 
provinces, where so expediently ‘‘he brought into the public treasuiy 
the keffyet, or private beneffis of Aumildars, may be wanting; in 
which oase, a narrow scope is left to cavil, though npne to vindicate, 
the prodigious defaloation pf succeeding agency. 

As to* the obstacles which occur in overturning a fallacious 
system that has been so long adopted and powerfully promulgated by 
very able and respectable individuals of our own nation, who have held 
the highest executive ofSces in this country, I shall in'^tbis place only 
observe, that these difficulties will be in* great part removed, if the 
imposition can be proved to have originated with the first native ad>l 
ministration appointed ou behalf of the Company, and that the grand 
errors in the principles of their theory, could only be detected afte^ 
many years of practical experience, an inquisitive research, or accidental 
insight into the mysterious written forma of revenue proceedings; yet 
still an arduous task will remain, perhaps surpassingourslendsr unaided 
ability, though necessary Vo be attempted to turn the bias, which must 
have been given to the prejudices of the public by a recent literary 
performance, entitled, Original Minutes of the Governor-General and 
Council 1776, with a plan for the settlement of the revenues oT 
BeugaV^ &c. ; a work replete with local information, and thef roundest 
political doctrines, when applied to the finances or the state of civil 
society in Europe; though entirely foreign to the oircumstauces of this 
country, in many fundamental points. The oousideration of some of 
these, will naturally arise in the prosecution of our present subject; but 
it may not be improper^ere to premise a few of the most essential, and' 
in which we are sorry to difier so widely frdm tbe authcu* oOhe tract* 
in question, respecting the application of adduced^aots and opinions, 
to the actual situatipirof persons and things in India. • ' / 

the grand material diSerence .between us, is^qp theJlatuze 
uf Janded property. It is positively ‘ affirmed on the one side, 
pages 163-4, ^Hhat the lands of these fp'ovinces ifre not the pro- ' 
^^perty of the East I^dia Company as* sovereign representative, bub 
** of the zemindars and other classes of the natives, whb owp nothing 
t|Q Government but a fixed portion of the net produce, indifferently 
dieacribediu other parts of the work, under the denomination of a qnit^ 
rent, Uibute, pr land'^tax. This iaAeolarpdt to be ^'the main hinge on ^ 
" which the whole alignment foir the proposed settlement turns and 
the author’s deduotions wiU be found to fipw regularly from that 
tion, But it must at the eama injastMe ba obsterved, .that it is 
tbe principle of this doctrine, sp thought essentis^l to the public inter- 
ests^ timt seeme toinduenoe mres# belief of its constant admission 
into the system of Mogul legislation, vatW tb^ any solid proofs 
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Grant’s of the factj, from what can be deemed inoontrovertible evideoce/eithi^ 
AnalysiB of oflScial, written, or ciroumfi^antial ^ for, agr^abla to an establish^ 
of European maxim, involving however a distinct secondary question, it 

I is inferred, ti^at the proprietary uses of the soil, would be incompatible 
with the actual sovereignty ; and that ja mind imprelsed wi^h such a 
notion might not be open to convictiou^ though the pq^nt of right were 
otherwise determined by authority, un the other band, ip the politi- 
cal disquisition d^Jivered in to the Board in December 1784, rfelative 
to the Northern Circars, and to which I must beg leave frequently' to 
refer, when treating of the subject of Indian finance in general, thp 
very reverse of the foregoing proposition, in its more important as 
well as its subsididitT affirmations, is set forth as incontestible, on 
substantiar specific grounds, admit^iing of an immediate, final, or 
determinate issue. The sovereigu ruler in "all partij of Hindostan, 
if not through ^the whole of Asia, unleps it »be /in the Russian 
dominions, is declared to be the sole virtual tproprietor of the soil; not 
in the E&ropeau feudal acceptation of the term, agreeable to which it 
hath lately been attempted to be qualified, implying a fictitious tenure 
as lord paramount, from whom* all lesser homings are supposed to be 
derived by every class of subjects, but in right and fact, the real acting 
landlord entitled to, and rebeiviug fi^Ona, the ryots or husbandmen, a 
certain portion of the gross yearly returns of the country in money or 
kind, fixed on a medium in Bengal, at one-fourth of the whole produce, 
according to a pecuniary estimation made about the year 1582, soon 
after the establishment of the Mogul Government under Akbar, and 
continued thence, without any deviation in the principle, down to the 
present time, though it is much to be feared the iniquitous practices 
of Indian land-holders may have clandestii/bly exceeded that original 
equitable standard. It is farther advanced as incontrovertible, that 
the zemindars or other classes of natives, hitherto considered the right- 
lul proprietors of the lands, are actually no more than annual contraot- 
■ing farmers or receivers of the public rents, with stated allowances in 
the nature of a Commission on the receipts, and a small estate or portion 
of their territorial jurisdictions set apart for constant family subsistence, 
whether in or out of office, but never exceeding in the whole, by an 
universal prescriptive law of the empire, l(l.pe^ c^nt. on the mofussil 
Collections ; and that to alter or otherwise define these fundamental, 
implicitly.acquiesced-iii rrfies,of financial jurisprudence in India, ascer- 
taining the nature ()f civil tenures, the established mode of levying, and 
actual amount'^f the rental 6r yearly assessmrat of the land, wonld 
be no"' less impolitic, useless, and dangerous, in respect to probable 
fnture consequences, (ban unconstitutional, unnecessary, and a wanton 
^ sacrifice of the dearest, most essential interests of Government, in the 
present moment, ^ « 

The (Spedhlative opinion involved in this proposition, will be 
subject to cayi!| and can only be determined by reference to past 
experience, still to be unfolded to the worldi and perhaj^s, after alt, 
inapplioable partly to i^tual oircamatAnoes ; but as to the mere matter 
of fact, bera le must join issue. A qnestion of the highest rights of 
sovereignty, of’' subjects, or in property is depending; and though we 
do not take our departure from thesqme point, it is bat fiur that we 
should start as nearly as possible on equal terms in the iame instant, 
or in plmner words, -that the burthen 0| proof shbnld not rest entire^ 
on one side, while bare assertions may have been admitted, on the other 
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'withputi previous iBvestigaliou^ Oar different priu^ples^'being then 
taplioitly laid down or avowed, and the prgnments in sapport of both, 
witb respective"* proofs or illnstrations, being free for pnUio eEamina- 
tion «nd discnssion, while the important object is one /nd the same, a 
candid ultimate decision ma^ be the immediate result of an authorita- 
tive euquiiy on the spot; to which I cap anticipate the ready 
aeqaiesceuce of the author (ff the plan, even with the nfore ai^ur- 
ance, thatr he seems to refuse in advance his ysent to the practi- 
cal inferences of secondary consideration;^ to be drawn from what, 
iu his own understanding, would be au unfavourable determina- 
tion, on the simpler points of fact. The parties eventually aud most! 
interested on this occasion, compose thetm*ee p'rincipal orders of mem 
in every subordinate state ; the representative ruler, the land-holderS| 
techuioally or locally understood, and the whole body of husbandmen. 
To define the^rigl^ts and privileges of the zemindars, &o., of India, 
forming the olily intermediate class of territorial subjects existing 
between the prince aud peasantry, Would be iu truth, to distinguish also 
those of the twp latter descriptioifs of persons, by marking the common 
boundaries of all, in the chain of mutual dependence, and where alooe 
they are capable of limitation ; the higher extremes of despotism and 
the lowest of slavery, being ever like indefinite. Something like this, 
however, has been attempted in the Political Survey of the Circars 
before referred to, apd may again be loosely taken up in the present 
disquisitiou ; but as we are persuaded, that so great and powerful a 
body of people, such as the more eminent land-holder^ of Bengal, 
particularly those styled Baj<«hs, who have beqn compared in dignity., 
to the feudatory princes of the German empire in Europe, can never 
want special, able, and ipore agreeable advocates to plead their cause, 
particularly while they are suffered to administer, with uncontrolled 
authority, the unascertained revenues of their ample jurisdictions / so 
m this essay, we mean rather to apply our reasoning tq explain thel 
immunities and relative situation of both the other corpora^p membersf 
of the community. 

A second difference of opinion arises on consideration of the burthen 
of theaotual territorial assessment, on a comparison of the original toomar . 
jumma of Toory Mull, with the more modern bundobust of the present 
centuiy. In support^f the positions laid down in the plan of settle-/ 
ment, &o., p. 167,^^ a rent-roll of the provinces, fixed in the reign of- 
Akbar, and that of the year 1728, have been exhijiited.* lUe latter, is 
affirmed to be 7 lacks lower than the former ; and it is^Bddsd,.'*1f »rii 0 re 
be any proofs to invalidate the evidence of these documents It qpght to 
be produced.'^ On this point, admittihg the autbeutic^ty of the two 
accounts separately, we must deny the couciusion^drawn from thent 
comparatively, as seems to be authorized by tfaebfirst glance of their ' 
contents ; for the particulars of the first rental, extend tqall the lands of 
Orissa, which were^then annexed to Bengal ; whereas the tUckseem of 
thb second, include only a small portion of the lesser sonbah, foxteing 
the Ghncklahs of Hejellee and Balasore ; determining theroby the sOttfe* 
ment of Sujah Khan, in 1728 to be91 lacks more, instead of 7 less, tha» 
that of the Mogul Emperor, eoncluded nEari]^ 150 years earlier. Another 
important inference, retpMting the relative worth 6f money at the 
same or later periods, intima^ly cohneotea with the question of com- 
parative assessments, is in lilii manneri to bo controverted on princi- 
ples of reasoning ^parentlyithe most solid, but which depending on 
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a variety of combined facts and * speculative deductions^ too complex 
perhaps to be brought forward in one view with mathematical precision, 
will not preclude the possibility of cavilling. « 

With greVt ingenuity it is stated, p. 197, that a settled increase 
... in the price of the necessaries of life, and 

I proportional cjpcrease in the value of specie, 

*may in* like manner be occasioned by ^rack rental, which forces the 
husbandman to enhance his demand for the produce of thpland,as well 
as by any extraordinary ir^ux of gold and silver. Hence it is strongly 
implied, or rather the conclusion is inevitable, that these efiects, as 
then applicable to Bengal, must be attributed to the former cause, and 
that accordingly the\ rental of the period in question, about the year 
1776, might be considered as overrated, and should be reduced. To 
refute this opinion, will be more especially the object ^of the present 
disquisition; but it may not be improper in this pl^ce tfi remark, that 
the subject hath already been m great part afiticipated,' in our political 
survey of <uhe Nothern Circars, and that here it only seems necessary 
to bring to remembrance the principal facts or Observations which 
constituted the ground-work of our former general reasoning on the 
same torpic. 1st. We insisted, and do still*^ maintain, that by the 
discovery of the mines of America and a passage round the Cape of 
Good Hope, the relative value of the precious metals has diminished 
at last one-half, all over the commercial world, in consequence of the 
quantity of coin in circulation having surely doubled, in the course o^ 
the two last ^centuries. 2ndly. That from the rise of the Mahratta 
^tate on the Malabar tKo aigna of woalth, particularly in Bengal, 
^must have gre<<'tly increased, through the decline of trade and manu- 
factures ;»»^“the former country, and their transposition with new 
vigo"*" latter, at the era of the same important revolu- 

and 3dly. That as the rights of sovereignty were origi- 
n?dly established at oae-fourth of the gross produce of the 
land sharqd with the ryots ; did from the beginning ; do actually ; and 
must ever, from necessity or policy, continue to be rated formally 
at the same equitable standard, it appears highly expedient for Govern- 
ment to realize its pretensions virtually to such proportion*; that 
nevertheless the actual public receipts fall greatly short of it, suppos- 
ii^g only a two-fold increase in the quantum erf money, and allowing 
.for the farther extension of territory under the same general descrip- 
tion of coffbtrj, siqce the first assessment of Akbar; but in those 
diatwetS where the deficiency is the most glaring, the burthen on the 
peasanlj^y fs usually the heaviest;, and perhaps surpassing the prescribed 
rule, though iJjrthe collusive practices of zemindars with other native 
pflicers of the re^enijie, the snrplus of collected rents, is commuted for 
private douceurs, or^therwiSe under the heads of remissions, serinjamy, 
or sebundy expenses fraudulently withheld from ‘che public treasury. 

In respect to the materials from which I h dve been enabled to 
complete the pr'ieeut work, I haeve only to observe, that they have been 
wholly collected since my last return to the presidency from Hydrabad, 
during a longer interval of freCd^om from any permanent public 
avocations, h^ever necessary, to succeed in the objects of my pursuit, 
than either suited inclination or private interest ; but at an expense so 
trifling, and with such little trouble. Comparatively with the large suma 
or tedious multiplied labours hitherW ineffectually employed for 
the same ends, that if I were to make ax|^ extraordinary charge for the 
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whole, in addition to my ordinary personal disbursemenW, Ishonldf Mr. J. Grant’s 
beg leave to decline it, in the apprehension of lessening in the pnblic Analysis of 
estimation the importance of the knowledge intended to be communi- 
cated by means, which may now appear |it once so ^ihnple in them- 
selves, easy and practicable to be used, ^ Nevertheless, the papers 
referred to, chiefly contained in about 20 volumes of Persian serds, or 
account of revenue, prior to flie era of the Dewanny, though entirely 
procured, through influence of a light and private pcri'se, will assuredly 
stand the test of enquiry, as copies of originals still existing privately 
in the hands of former or actual officers 0 / G-overnment ; and which 
though perhaps they may not be found among the public archives of 
the Khalsa should certainly have been deposited there, as they ought 
now to be cousidered the mofit,«perhaps the onl^, essential documents 
for current use, and wqrthy pf being preserved in the superior dufter. 

At the same tilne, the portion of individual merit that can be annexed 
to the discovery of *suoh papers, in any situation, would be extremely 
small in jnine, otherwise unemployed, while yet covenai^ed in the 
service of the Company ; relaxation in the search of them, or future 
suppression when obtained, must have beeu thought reprehensible. 

In this country, eveuy branch of* professional knowledge to be 
acquired from the natives, is wrapt up in mysterious process, or a 
technical jargon of obsourp, but not* always of unmeaning words, 
and only to be learned through the influence of caste, of public 
station, or of mouey. Wanting 'the two former requisites, I of 
course availed myself of the latter, having previously, by ordi- 
nary diligence and some fortuitous circumatanceSi 'procured the 
first necessary key to information, enabling me to call for what was'* 
wanted, and without which, one might long seek in vain, through the 
passive indifference of *a Hindu, Furnished with such means, and 
supported by a decent character for understanding and moderation, just 
bufficient to inspire a confidence, that no personal bad design stiiiui- 
lates enquiry; the success of any individual must ever be 'more certain 
than the effect of toi ture and imprisonment, to attain the Shme object 
under the obstinate secrecy that would be opposed to apparent or 
presumed ignorance. 

To proceed with the greatest perspicuity in our present undertak-' 
ing, it might be pro|]fr to begin with a general geographical descrip-, 
tion of the country now under consideration, and ascertain or defiqeltff 
various divisions of territory, whether natftral, civil, os political, as lar 
as these are necessarily connected with a correct tfnd perfect knoijtiedge 
of the revenues: but the superficial coiAents of Bengai in {h^* whole ^nd 
in its parts, as liable to the Mogul system of finance, h^^ undergone so 
many changes at different periods, or may be arranged by subdivisions 
under such a Variety of denominational useful tit be explained an^. 
kept in remembrance, that we must*here bog leave to refer to Major 
Bonnell^s atlas for a view of the soubah at large> tn its actual and 
greatest extent, being 91,142 square British miles, exclusive of 
Midnapoor in Orissa, and oomprising all the more contracted dimen^ 
sions of this portion of the empire of Hindostan under the same nan)^, 
in former times ; as in like manner^ we wish to avail ourselves of the aid 
of that valuable work> to oalctdate the importance of a great natural 
territorial division into two j^s,^ nearly^ e^ual, on either side of the 
Ganges, which intersects the^hole country in a south-easterly direc- 
tion, or to trace the narrow boundary of included provinces ; which 
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Mr.JT.Grani’a though not* •altogether laid down with such strict uniformiiy of pla0| 
Financos precision in the executiop, as to answer all the necessary purposed 
of Bengal. ° political arithmetic^ will nevertheless .be extremely uselul tp be 
attended to. ^ut the more pssentia^authoritative distributions of terri- 
tory^ regnlating the order and amount of the old-established or recent 
proportional assessments^ or collected by the immediate officers of the 
khc^a, can only be fully comprehended ^through the detailed accounts 
of all the financial departments taken together^ and are so various in 
their designation or uses^ and have been subject to so many periodical 
reforms^ that the utmost we can resolve to exhibit within the compass 
of the present work^ will be merely an abstract sketch, of which we 
shall here contei t ourselves with indicating simply the general heads. 

Ist. The permanbnt imperial divisions into Cifcars, with the sub- 
divisions into pergnnnahs, are indispensably necessary at all times to 
be accurately known, as being the basis of every other ^distribution of 
land or annexed rent, and the only true efieotual boundary checks on 
every description of local agency. The nnnierary of these originally 
fixed by Toorel Mull, in the reign of Akbar, about the year 1582, parti** 
cnlarly specified in the Ayeen Akberry, was nineteen of the larger 
portions of country, corresponding to our idea of counties, and 682 of 
the lesser included mahals, or districts^ rated nearly for one krore and 
7 lacks of rupees. At the close of Shah Jeban s reign in 1 658, as appears 
from a variety of concurring testimonies, the number of the former had 
been increased, though not with proportioned dimensions, to 34, by 
annexations of the maritime border of Orissa from Hejelee to Balasore, 
and new conquests on the side of Asbam, &o., and the latter by these 
^additions, or 19 subdivisions of the ancient pergunnahs, were stated at 
1,850, yielding then about one krore and thirty*one lacks.. Daring 
the administration of Jaffier Khan and reign of Mahomed Shah in 1722, 
altfiongh the same Circar divisions were necessarily kept in the khalsa 
records to^adjust the annoal accounts transmitted to Delhi; yet being 
thought at fhis time, too small or expensive, as forming the separate 
jurisdictiondofsomany Aumildars of Mussulman Superintendents ; were 
thenceforth compounded into 13 cbueklahs or more extensive fouj^arry 
Governments, while the numerary of lesser districts, was increased to 
‘1660, with an established rental in future of one krore and nearly forty- 
• three lacks of rupees. This was the ultimate and most important 
Yeform^ in the royal financial distribution of territory in Bengal. It is 
the very ground- work and slibstance of what is now termed the Ausil 
Toop^^rc Jun^ma of Che whole country, hitherto so universally and 
egfregionsiy mistaken for the ftoous original rent-roll, established by 
Toorel Jl^all. (4u abstract of it, as arranged in ohuoklabs, has been 
exhibited in the plan settlement, &o., before referred to, though it is 
•greatly to be regretted that tbe particulars were not at the same 
time, communicated' to the writer, as they would in all probability 
have prevented the mistake already noticed in that publication, with 
some others of no less importance when sanctioned under the same 
respectable authority. 

^ Tbe two-fold ffistribution of lauds in jagheer and kbalasa, was 
subordinate tl) or entirely regulated hjy the foregomg divisions. Under 
the first denooHuation, near two-fifths of the anmently assessed territory 
hv Akbar, bad been assig&ed on tetUMrary teafures for the support 
of the provincial civil and military estnMishtnenta. In the rei^* Of 
Shah Jehan the amount of revenue thus f^enated continued the same, 
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Vlttle the proportion to tho improved total rental of the ociantry 
*waa only about one-third, fiat in tha^Govemment of J^ffier Khalil 
tbe|B jagheer appropriations were reduced in eitent and value) to a 
fourth of the reformed toomar jumma oL this period./ On the other 
hand^ the remaining or kfaalta portion of the aoubah^ which Was all 
that ever entered into the annual bdndobusts or formal eastom^ are 
settlements of revenue, uutil\he era of the Compan/s administration, 
was divided into an indefinite number of eolttmamif or iiemin^ry 
jurisdictions, greater or less in proportion to the'^influence or ability 
of the land-holders ; among which those ot Bajeshy, Burdwan, Dina- 
gipour, Nuddeah, fieerbhoom, aud Calcutta, are the most considerable, 
as possessing together, about one-half of this division of the lands, 
when rated by the ultimate established rent-roll! 

2Dd.-^A very important distribution of the large and smaller dis- 
tricts of Benghl, either into chucklahs, circars, or pergunnahET, jagheer,! 
kbalsa, or zemindary teriitory, can only be distinguished by thet 
abwabs or propmrtioual Assessments of rent begun to be lavied by the 
provincial delegates from the commencement of the present century,' 
in addition to the assul toomar of Mogul emperors. These new imposts, 
were in fact only a moderate computation for ancient military services, 
or a necessary increase to answer the greater expenses of Government, 
in consequence of the diminution in the value of specie, from its recent 
extraordinary influx ; and by such means to keep up, with all expedi- 
ent exactness, to the standard of the original estimate, the allotments 
to the sovereigns, or tenantry respectively, of the yearly produce of 
the soil. But their denominatipns, application and use^, were various ; 
some, being general throughout the’ provinces, others, confined to par- 
ticular distri^s; and all appropriated indiscriminately to defray the 
public exigencies of the*State, or the private disbursements of indivi- 
duals vested with authority. ^ 

They were always raised, however, without the imperial sanction, 
formally ; and the accounts continued to be kept separat^ in behalf 
of thenazim, even after all dependance of the Crown of Deini bad been 
thrown off by Aliverdi Khan, until the period of the last revolutions; 
at the same time, that the total amount regularly accumulated, in pro- 
portion to the decline of the empire, or its inability to compel the* 
Soubahdar to pay inj^ the royal treasury, tbe full provincial receipts. • 
It is further to be remarked, that under the description of abwabsiiEt 
comprized the article of kei£(pt profit, or l%Bum^d defalcations in some 
of the frontier and hitherto imperfectly rated districts, ydntireljb^b- 
|ected to tbe Military Governments of *Foujedars, whVin their several 
vurisdictioDB had followed the example, of their immediaAe superior, in 
levying proportional or arbitrary assessments from the land-holders^ 
and in like manner as the Nabob withheld from the^MoguI the sum of* 
his additional collections, so these infeif or delegates kept to themselves^ 
by connivance or force, the amount of their own partfculai' exactions. 
Under the same genersd head also, must be classed the 
nuBSOsain tbe nazim^s and some lesser jagheers, which had not been 
liable to any ^ther ascertained ^acfdinaty imposts, from the earliest 
period of a^optiation, to the time of Cossim AJii. 

division 6f BSngal into OsdsA and Uswminy lands; nearly 
in the proportion of one to nte, from the^ear 1766, is highly impor- 
tant to be distingttished ; stsMtting to evince the effect of different • 
mo^s of interior administTpion on the country, more especially the 
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^\iperiorit 7 of the Oompany^s, when immediate and locally conducted* 
under the supeiwisorship of their proper covenanted servants. It was' 
at this era^ to answer the fraudulent selfish purposes of the ns^tive 
ministry then ^pointed, th^ the ancient forms of keeping the revenue 
accounts regularly in separate dufters, with a certain precise knowledge 
of the value of the lands or capacity of the farmers^ were firet laid 
aside; that the prescriptive rule of rafting the public supplies by 
proportional assessments^ in addition to the long-established rental, 
was at once overturned ; that a fallacious system of finance, in regard 
to the nature and legal sWrces, mode of mauagement, and actual 
amount of the collections, was fabricated, and imposed on the 
inexperienced sovereign agency, as conformable to the genuine institu- 
tions of the preccding'Oovernraent, freun which the transfer of territo- 
rial right had been obtained ; and that ,undef the delusive idea of 
simplification, by consolidating the ancient toomar juifiima with the 
various permauent«ibwabs, in yearly zemindary seUlements, founded 
oil no stanciard of fixed exaction as formerly, bo much designed confu- 
sion, intricacy, and imperfection, have been introduced to cover an 
immediate, barefaced, unaccountable defalcation of near 60 lacks of 
rupees per annuip, from authonVed, necessary,, and equitable dues of 
the public exchequer ; of the improvements of rent, which might have 
been since expected, if the truth had been, earlier known. 

These three heads of local divisions have also a reference to so 
many distinct periods of time, according to which we mean to arrange 
chronologically the following work. The first period, commencing A. 
D. 1682, in tKe reign of Akbar, and brought down to the year 1722, 
'dining that of Mahom'ed Shah, including an interval of 140 years, 
will comprehend a short historical and comparative analysis of the 
assil toomar jumma, or original rent-roll of tKe lands of Bengal, from 
its first establishment by Toorel Mull, to its ultimate reform and 
improvement under the soubahdarry of Jafiier Khan. The second 
period will comprise, in like manner, a concise account of the origin, 
pvogi ess, alld annual produce of the several abwabs or proportional 
assessments on the first established ground-rent, continued to be levied 
by the sole authority of the provincial delegates irl their own behalf, 
though virtually for the public service, from the commencement of 
Jaffier Khan’s Government, and the reign of Fjjgrrockseer jjLlIiSfJiO 
thS expulsion of Gossim All Khan i n 176 3. The third and last period 
wfll coutaii^ a similar detaft of the territorial revenues of the same 
country entire, undei^the pompany's administration, from the cession 
ot'*the Dejvanny^iu whefti the assul toomar and abwabs were 
consolidated, bAt fraudulently ♦diminished to , jeyB^^l‘i’8l-4 j when 
the last reform took place in the mode of in^rior ^oanag^e^, under 
the supeiintendeifce of oiieosubordinate Committee, stationed at the 
presidency. " ^ • 

c - - - 

FiKBT PsqiOD OF THB ASSUI. TOOKAB JtTUUA PaDSHIET. 

. Practical ^nances, considered in its greatest ecope, seems regn* 
larly distributed under three distinct^heads, riz., nature and sources of 
revenue ; — mode of management and actual amount of yearly ool« , 
lections. The tno former, in Hindoatan, apply generally to the whole 
country ; and we hare alrelidy discussed the snbject of these at large, 
in our Political Snrvey of the NortheA Ciroars; |he latter idone ja 
variable, and requires a separate treatis^r the di#eiettt sonbahs or 
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^rger Governments of the Mogul Empire ; accordingly in respect to the 
firsti it hath been set forth in that wor^^ by a short analysis of the 
original settlement, concluded through the agency of Toorel Mull, 
A. D. 1682, in the reign of Akbar; ati historical detail, brought 
forward or in reference, to prove the adoption of the like rule 
universally since that period, |iind the uniform practice actually, of all 
the modern states of India, in hising the jpublic supplies on the same 
permanent principles or sovereign authority, ths^ every species of 
assessment levied on the inhabitants of this part of Asia, is usually 
classed under the technical terms of mhal or territorial rent, and sayer 
or variable imposts; that the latter distinctive appellation, though 
oomprehendiog almost the whole system of tt^ation in Europe, and 
extending to a great number of^tivtiolea unknown there, yet m no one 
local division of the empire ever did, or at this day, doth amount to 
one-tenth of the whole rated annual revenue of the same districts; 
that therefore, ft is the ftrmer or landed income, tlfat constitutes the 
grand effective financial resource of Asiatic Government, aaSstablished 
on political institutes, peculiar perhaps to this quarter of the world, 
but according to which, all intermediate proprietary interests, as else- 
where understood, wereTabsolufcely excludedi and the Sovereign vested, 
through despotic law or usage, in the unalienable, indefensible, neces- 
sary right of sharing with the peasantry the gross produce of the soil 
in certain determinate proportions,^ fixed in Hindostan ‘ 

by pecuniary estimation, to be collected through th 
native Hindoo agency of aexatadar^ or^JaXmiagJia^ at a 

expense never exceeding 10 pci cent, in nancar (or their oflScial lande 
estate) and rus§pQiai.^orj)ecuniary QpmnngSiopi to be deducted from this? 
portion of the entire yearly territorial rental ; that, nevertheless, both 
these revolving funds of the public wealth derived from the mhal and 
fair united, even in all their hitherto unascertained magnitude, fall 
infinitely short of the state exactions in other countries for the^same 
political purposes, by reason of the local circumstance of luxurious 
soil, torrid climate, few wants of the native Hindoos, with their indo- 
lence or factitious simplicity from hnbits of life, influenced by the most 
powerful physical and moral causes. 

But in Bengal, it will be proper, after the year 1780, to distin- 
guish from the head^f variable impost, under which it was before ^ 
comprised, a large improved branch of thg revenue accruing from the. 
sale of salt manuiactured in the country, hitherto ^f little cdhsideration 
to the State, through the ignorance, impolicy, or degravifcytof tlr®«2)A- 
tive Government, though now become of the utmost financial Importance 
to the actual sovereign, as forming ail object of neat* half a million 
sterling yearly p^^ofit, capable on any extraordinary emergency, of being 
doubled with the greatest facility, ygt <^rtainly,or beaing realized* 
even when other resources might fail ; and that the same time, of 
imposing a burthen the lightest or most equal on vhe people, that 
perhaps ingenuity could devise, with the same desirable expedient 
effect. This useful necessary mean of public supply jhf^th however, *of 
late years, though doubtless on mistaken ground, fallen under the con»- 
mon appellation and usual opprbbrium annexed to the idea of^aMupety ; 
and a celebrated orator^ 6r out^ owp nati^ has condemned it, in the 
most unqualified termi^ a Ainislered oy the servants of the Corn-* 
pany in India, while he b^^s by implication, the highest eulogium 
on a similar impost under thf denomination of gabelle, iuhnitely more 
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Mr. J. Orant’i oppressive b a rival kingdom in Enrope, in a straitt ot general penegjr* 
Analysis of ]<|q qq oq 0 Qf i(^ g,tLd ablest fiDatioierSj on occasion of the &tnoiis 
of literary performance, eDtirea,“Compt 0 rendu an Roi in which per- 

^ ' haps the facts, Vpolitical maecims and reasoning on this very article of 
/the revenuey may be considered most worthy the notice or adoption of 
I other estates similarly oiroumstanced. In tt*uth then, the difference in 
prii^ciple between the Bengal and Frenblb systems is merely nominal or 
rather the prejudice raised against the former, shonld be attributed to 
the odious meaning of thq^ word made use of to express it, and not to 
any comparative defect in the institution itself.* W e shall therefore beg 
leave, when this subject comes to be discussed in the due process of our 
work, to consider it ugder the more ancient vemacnlar terms of serooth 
nemuch, which though of more simple signification, and less liquid in 
pronunciation than the technical one of gabelle, could not fail, through 
the same gilding powers of eloquence, if they were %t ooihmand, become 
equally palatable, Ut least to popular sense. ^ 

In likj manner, what hath already been'said in our Political Sur- 
vey of the Northern Circars, on the second general head of finance, 
describing the mode of management, is equally applicable to the country 
under present coasideration. Tie same writs, forms and process, are 
practically observed or enforced through similar Agents, with very 
little variation in language, but scarcely any, in the purport of the 
I terms used; and the routine by^nuaj^ settlements, is also here, the 
essential distinguishing feature of the method pursued in levying the 
public rents ; there is, however, a material difference both in the period 
of renewing these agreements, as well as in the numerary of the local 
^revenue year. For in Bengal, where the khereef or grand harvest is 
rice, being the natural produce of low la^ds abundantly watered 
by tropical rains in the summer solstice, the fusly computation of time 
hath been made to commence with this season, adjusted to the begin- 
niog^of the civil year of the Hindoos, on the 1 st of Bysack, answering 
to the 11th day of our April; and two months afterwards are allowed 
to elapse For the convenience of the zemindars and other officers of 
Government to close their accounts, to liquidate any outstanding 
balances, and be prepared to conclude new engagements with the 
' sovereign Dewanny representative at the well known customary meet- 

• iu^ then held, called Pooueah ; whereas, in the Dfigbbouring soubahs of 
'.Oisea and Behar, where soil is high and the climate less moist, 
therefore productive ot the drier grains, with exception of a few 
ad) 9 fAent districts of the former province, now annexed to Bengal, the 
Velaity or^Aumtly (being oth&r names for the financial year) com- 
menceth at tha><autumnal exqainox, with the feed time of the rabbi or 
jpriug harvest, whio^ in Arabia, from Ivheitte these ^ords expressive 

• of the seasons are^ df^rived, forms an equal division of an annnal revolu- 
tion. On the other hand, with respect to the acenmulated number of 
years, as it has been remarked that the Fussilee is only a continuation^ 
by solar calculation of the Hejirah or lunar epoch, from the beginning 
of ‘ Akbar's veigu in Hindostan, or succeeding Hiogut conquests id the 
Oeccan, so we shall find this revenue computation of time, reokbncd 
from the firsts fientioned period, (being the 962 of theMahomedanera) 
to correspond with any Subsequent ycarot Bengsl^ or (by the addition 
of an unit) with that introduced in the i^joining soubahs on i^ount ot 
the later commencement of the rubbi seJ^n and at the same time, of its 
near approach to the beginning of the pear 968 of the Hejirah, from 
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Kbalsa lands, divided ioto IQ Cir6ars, pomposedi of ddd p^gon* 
nahs, assessed in daoms, or |q mpeee, each of 40 of the formmr Ontrency, 
as follows; viza * 

ClBigABS. 

lsti.--Hr^iietabady or Oonry the ancieut capital 0{ 

Bengal on the N. East side of the Ganges^ near Manl^ah 

66 pergunnahs*.. 

2nd.^Poorne§khj paTt of the modern province of that 
namoy east of the river Oosah. . « ... perghs. 9. . . 

9rd.— Tajepoary part of the foremontioned provincOy 
still farther east, . , . « . ... pergnnnahs 29. .! 

4th.-^Finjerahy from the HavilleOy or hoasehold per-** 
gunnafay of ^hich ha^ been formed the present zemindary 


Bs. 

4y71,174 


ly 


I,62y09l5 


of Dinageponi^ Qn a h^apoh of the Teestaby pergunnahs 21. 

5th.— Qobra^auty extending from the last-mentioned 
river to the Barrampooter, and south of the then independ- 
ent Baje of Coooh Qraary which included the greater part 
of the modem province of Feokherooondjr or Bungf^ur^ 

peigfas. 84... 

dth.-^-Barhackhabady adjoining to the south ot thh/ 
Circar of being lower doyrn on boi^ 0ji|es 

of the Gat^j ^ far aa ihe aemindary of Lushlerpour 
^ . pmhe. 38... 

7th.'--BaioQhayek^ching eastwarf from the fcregdng 


1,45,081 


gy09j677 
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Mr. J. Grant’s ^Burrampooter, aftet reoeidng itd name of Megna, with the Re. 
Analysis of waters of the Soormah, south of Sylhet, and west of the 
of BengaSr^^* uncoUqjnered priii<Sj)^4tiiy Pf Tipperah ...perghs. 62,.. 2,58,283 

lOth.-*HEVtt0h^^di,alM for the most part east of the 
MegnaiOztSndingiOuihof «he tast^mentipned Gircar. to the 
sea coast, and idOlhdini^ t|^ ielanda of^j^ndeep, Deccan, 
Shabazpoor, &t, formed near the id^tb of* the united 
streams of the twO great tirers^lniown generally under the 
names of the Ganges and BniTampooter pergbs. 31... 1,99,239 

11th.— Ohittagong, since called Islamabad, separated 
by the river Fenny, from the south-east angle of Futtehabad, 
and stretching south of Tipperah along the eastern Ooast of 
the Bay of Bengal, ^as but very imperfectly conqfnered 
under Akbar, fiom the state of Arakan or Mogg, to wUch 
it was adjoining and tributary, therefore probably rwed 
only by estimatioK, not from any certain knowledge o£the 
country. ..e ... .. ... ••.perghs. 7... ’ 2,85,607 

Total of 11 Circars lying together north and east of 
the Ganges, except about l-4th of those of Jenneta- 
badandSarbeckhabad,onit8 western side, compre- 
hending near one half «of Bengal, in its most ancient 
known state in territory and assesoment, 

perghs. 377 ... ... 34j82j^ 

12th.— Oudember, Tandah, Bajemehal or Akbernagur, 
made the capital of Bengal after Gour near the mountains 
^and famous phsses of Terria and Sicla GuiThy, on the 
frontier of tlje Soubah of Bahar, and extending along the 
south-west side of the Ganges, as far down as the pergunnah 
of Ghunacally, which environs the modern city of Moor^ 
sh&dabad ... ... ... perghs. 52... 6,01,985 

ISth.^Shereefabad, south of the foregoing Gircar, and 
west of the smaller branch of the Ganges, now called 
the river Hooghly, including the tpwn and pergunnah of 
Burdwan,.. ... "... perghs. 26. . 5,62,218 

14tb. — Selimabod, still farther south approaching the 
sea, and chiefly on the same side of the lesser Ganges 
. • p&ghs. 31... 4,40,749 

• • •16th.--Madarun, forming a broken frontier on the 
west of the two^last-mentioned Gircars, and enclosing them 
in a^mi-ejitle from£eer*bhooEi to Mundelgaut, near the 
confluenGe'’of the Damoodah^and Boopnarrain, with the 
river HooghlyVerVing them as a banier agamst the incUr- 
siens of the neighbpuriiag unsjibdued Rajahs sheltered ih the 
' jungles of Faohet and Bishenpocr, or the low marshy lands 
of Hejellee, anciently called Battv, as being in a great 
part eubjecii to the overflowing of the tide, perghs. 16... 2,35,085 

* I ‘ nj?' "— ■■ 

* Total of the 4 Oircars tr^tof iha^t^mand le8Mr< 

Ganges, therefore subject to thb dejirb^lilmiotpr^ which 
might W tile ocaMRr'A^'tha* qtiitrter, 

... E?. 18,4Q>089 

i.6th — SatgpUg^ tli6 great anoieot m^riam of Bengal 
for foii^iga commerce, on a dried'>>np ch^knel of the lesser 
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1 7th.— Mahmoodabftd[.(iW^^fl|I^^JB^>|»1^^i^^y 
northern angle of hhe 

branches of the Q»nge»,i^i$ra]tf to < • 

.$JB0,256 

18th.— Ehaleefetabad or Jossore, fax&^ AOntb oa the 
skirts of the aonderbanda at salt marshy islands^ covored 
with wood on the , sea-coast, and formed by aQurion « 
successire changes of the channels of |he (^ge^the o]^n- 
ings of which, thoi:^h ^iQ denominated so many distinoh , 
rivers, serve rather as bede flir ^ ehb and flow of the tide, 
than as outleta fo^ anjr^ionsiderable body of fresh^water, ^ , 
unless m the time of the periodical rains... perghs 85... ^ 1,35,053 
19th.— Boklah, orlamaelpoor, laterally eastward to the 
foregoing Ciroar, cUefly on the western bank of the Pudda, 
or great Ganges, and extending to its monthmear the island 
of Babnabad, which forms the S. E. angleof the Bengal Delta, 
as also the farther extremity, of the Icfwlands of Bfaatty, 
commencing on the west from Hejellee. Two years subse- 
quent to the date of this account, fixed for convenience at 
the beginning of Toorel Mull’s fluauoial operations, though 
not completed before his death in 1589, the whole Circor 
now desonbed was overwhelmed and laid waste by an itfnn* • 

datioD, and from the suooeeding ravages of the Moggs oop- 
tinues to this day in gPeat part depopulated, though un- 
doubtedly the lands are very capable of cultivation, notwith- 
standing their proximity to the sea, being annually overflow- * 

ed by the fresh waters of, and fertilized by. the slimy mould ’ ' 

earned down by the river Ganges ... perghs. 4...« 1,78,266 
Total of the Oircars mostly within the Delta, 


perghs. 


- 1,78,266 
.10,21,793 


Ehalsa lands of ^ngal carried forward in the Abstract, includ- . 
ing the annas or fractional parts of each dWisional assessment; vi& | ’ 

Perghs. • Bnpees. 

East of the Ganges chiefly... 11 Oircars of 377 - rate^ -,84,8?,|29 
West of the same river an^ * Perghs. SupeeA 
its lesser branoh of Hooghly ... 4 OiroarS, 125 - 18,4^037 
In the Delta between bbtb 

branches and the sea ... ... 4 Do. 180 -,13,21,693 


Total of Oiroare. 


19 ... 305 


— ^28,61,781 


*,v 


377 abo^e 


Ajktai 

sevsrtd distriets before*ibeafDned, in small disjotemberea 
allotments, of which the scents were always to be hept 
(Voz 1 1 * fl6 w 


6^44,260 * 
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Hv. separata {ifdtr) tboagli valtt&d ib 

AhiaItrs of rent-roll of &© OOttfit^y 'il0TOt Ifert Wrt#M([ ittlO tin 
bundobust, «Nt^]|^ae|^Mm^e&t} tbe iffebie bafng wnigsad 
overfromtmii^pm ^ topinra^ 
for tdnjMsinftlinribtOiMfi of tbo dignify, or to 

defnri^ ttfinU oM 

ibojornm otksr 

grOaboffionB^SHato, MbMrd^to MMMfnfnt inriedBil, 
mnnMbadairB, omtcndairar &ct, &e,, iaoludi&r^gntnU); the 
whole nvil militafy aiBbaraemattR<o{ wso^Mmirfy 
in ordinaiy, «s thm fixM • •» t»> **• ••* 

Eh&lsa Iftnds, as above stated ... 


48,48,892 

68,44,280 


Hotal of tiie Jageo' and Ehalsaiuu^ of &ngal, whifdb 
added to the rental of (he five OitnarB of Oriska, J^lationk 
Bndemoh, Cuttae^, Eiilling, and Bajaaumdrf^ thM'Wn/SKOd 
to, bst afterwards diftBnmbered from BeogH *iii mtJn up , 
the total ol the asseeament pat down in thodijesn Akben^, 
being damns dd, 84,89, 319, or Bupees 1,49,61,482; bat 
separated as the^ should be, wiltstand damns ^2,77,26,082, 
or at tbe exchange of 40 Sa. Bs. 1,06,93,182 

* mSSfSSHimSSaffSSS 

I 

This last sum th&u^ being in round uaftibers^ nem^lyonekioreaud 
seven lacks of rupees^ it must be kept in remembmoe, eonstitnted 
^in full the Ausil Teomar Jumma^ or original eetabliahed revenue of 
tToorel Mull for the iirhole soubah^ in Hi then circiiinioribed state, and 
f agreeable to <£e universal, invariable, equitaUp, neoessacy principle 
of eastern fin^e, lyied fromjtfafljryote^ « in ipaem 

far iirjltoi faSHifySfiare of the e2§E?S“*^wy of the 

lands clamed in behalf of the sovereign, hj ament conquered 
ri^ht, as sole despotic proprietory lord of the soil; aifjber dedueting 
the l^arijV jumma, ny ipftpi appropriated (tndw ihe name of 

nanear, f opthe family subsistence of the krories, zenundais,ov Collectors • 
of the public rents, and vrhich appears to hava been originaDy settled 
for the entire list of such officers, throughout Bengal, at 8,26,250 rupees. 

• But it was to serve in detail, as Sated pro|pHioqal standard for 
rating the several subdivisions of tbe country, ^esed hnder the head of 
*. khalsaand jageer^ circars, pergannahs or eisnrixmries, thus to make jsU 
*the parte^^corrpspond with^ the ascertained w^e; yet it was by no 
nteans jo pnedude tha liberality of Government, to make the unavoid- 

aKSlosse^dS the peasantry, no aaore than to limit in pei^uity the just 
demands of tte State, in liep of luAher imurovemeu;^ over tbe same 
extent of grdftiud>;or a moreimrfeot|pii6w«||g0of dietriots, * 

hitherto only navtiUlyN^plpre^ or new ai^n^xaMptm V ne^bbourmg 
teivitpry, inadditWn to ’On Ifeooiftraiy, them were small 

suffid^pt diminutions 
reiHal^as set foHh in the 
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fraadalently, iA jagMn,'«t( 4 tmt 0 t!tiiig ^9 sea'ObaAtMA^^lihif^Va^ 
of the Mogra o« Ahlkerntfi «|j( 6 d bf th& Pertogo^ S||i^bUi 0 d 
the port of UhafegoAg^iiwi irha", ia tbb hope of beaentiag thatch th^ 
oommeroe, had |ub6 hetta alEomd to make a setileaeht at 
Such was the radueed atate of the aeveone in jehaageer’a tHataj aa 






of theimpenaldoee] vasasn^ieottemptation for oeatoiriagUpiaahah* 
darry on Fedai E3iao, a ni^ whose Mmiaistratieu proved hun to he, 
in every other respaet, destitute of the requisite qnalifioationa for the 
office ; and h^^gju the reign of the fiiuTOror Shm J^Uflti trhhh the 
Ashamites wereempoldeaetL eventually with tiie loss of eosae of their 
own frontier distriete, toha|e adranUnge of ^e internal^ diatraoted 
powerless state of the neighbiipiihmftwrilory of Bengali and inorease tha 
measure of its misEortoies by a hostile descent from theia boats, which 
sailed down the river Mwampooter, thqi^^ ro^ to fa 4 ^i-t|h W 
axqpest m iP i M i iB ta ibaj a g ^^ ^tlmi 

notwithstanding the duttresses and oom^rative poverty <« the coOil^. 
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the yeeriy pmatW'of iha Imde, or in the general ditsi^on «{ &e 
pahllo Weamh. Xfc me at li|di crisis therefore, to restore the rights 
with the eiqmng antherity m 'Gomtnment, that Soltaa j^ajah was apj 
pointed vioerov of thiteoalMh; whirii ha held during the rmaainder or. 
his father's re^ for twea^ easoeeding yeani> ezoefit ^d iotSTrap* 
tion of two, wh^ jetdriutf Occsihmed Im re^ to Qosrt, though.* 
effectively ortly to eorifme the la^iiwtaoea tritlns senihet, hr aoen'eraj 
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Mr. J, Grant^avdistributiom into Oircars and pergunnahs, we shall here state under the 
til? Financed 

of Benga?^^^ Improved Jumma Togmery of Sultan Sujah, as settled in th^ year 
1658^ on the deposition of his father Shah Jehan, and the accession of 
his brother Alemgeer to the throne of Hindostan 34 Circars sub- 
divided into pergunnahs, 1350 rated for Sa. Rupees 1,31,15,907. 

Eha^sa, annexation of new terri^ifsry, in 15 Circars additional to 
the 19 already enumerated, dismembered from the Soubah of Orissa, 
then divided into 13 Circars, of which six were included in the ancient 
one of Jellasir, under the* following heads, to be here considered only 
as so many portions of each division respectively, taken chiefly from 
the maritime border of this province, in a curve frgm Mundelgaut to 
the Bunder of Balasore, apparently fpr the purpose of subjecting the 
whole Coast, liable to the invasion of tlje Moggs, to the same royal 
jurisdiotiou of the NoWarah, or admiralty of b'oats stationed always at 
Dacca. ^ r ' # 

20th.~Qaulpara, Kissmut, or part of a Circar, including • 

Temooluch and some other small interior districts : perghs. 3 Rs. 1,14,609 
21st.— Maljeteah, Kissmut, including Hejellee, Jella- 
mootab, Deroodumnah, Mhesadul, with the ealt mhals of 
those districts ' ... ... pergunnahs 17 ... 1,89,432 

22nd.— Muscooiy, Kissmuteah, including Balshy, with 
some districts in the vicinity of Balasore... perghs. 4 ... 25,285 

23rd. — Jellassore, the ancientflavilleeof that Circar in 
its former state, together with Beercool, &c. . . . perghs. 7. . . 53,901 

24th.— Sumneh, including Soohent, &c., beyond the 
•Soobenreka * , . . ... perghs. 3 . . . 23,2 72 

25th. — Qustah, Kismuteah, including the lands in the 
neighbourhood of the port of Balasore as far as‘the southern 
extremity of the Nilgury hills ... perghs. 4... 12,422 

Total acquisition of territory to Bengal, on the side of 
Orissa^and I'ated in an original jumma kurch account 
of the latter in 1112 Aumily, or about 1707 A.D. being 
atleastSOyearsafterdismemberment:' perghs. 38Sa.Rs, 4,16,921 


26tb. — Coocli Behar, forming chiefly the modem pro- 
.vince of Fakhercoondy, or Rungpour, conquerefi from the 
atfcient Htpdoo^ princes of the country entitled Nairrain, 
who weije driven to that portion of their dominions, which 
thefr post^’ify still enjoy as trifeutaries to the English, at 
the fooi^of thj Bootan hills, lyit with the sovereign right 
of coining money in then* proper name * . perghs. 246 .. 

* • 27th.— BengaibhoomS; copsiating of the t> 'o pergunnahs 
of Baherbund and Bhiterbund, bistween Rungpotir and the 

Burrampgotw * perghs. 2... 

28th.— J)ecan-kole, and the enater^ and pppofiite side 
of the Burrafcgootei? including Onvry^batryi perghs. 3 
29th.-^Dhekry, on the. same side of th^ riygras the 
• going, tow^d| Goftlparah, onthg.*!w^ 
mcludi^ ^ ::..,perglis. 2... 
SOth.-^^fBittnrpop, or Odterkole, adj^ning to the north 
^ of Circar BUngalbboom, on the W. atm N. side of the 
Barranfpootor, extending to Kentabgau^on the modern 


3,27,794 


1,37,728 

27,821 
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frpntiers of Ashanii and including great part of the countries Bs, Mr. J. Grant’s 

now known under the names of Rangam^tty> Bisnee, Ac. 

• . pergunnahs 3 31,451 ©f Ben^ ^ 

Total of territorial annexations on (he side of Ashani, since 
the first assessment of Beijgalj in the, reign of Akbar, 
to that of Sultan Sojah> b% here valued according to 
an account of the same districts, formed ai) the*com- 
mencetnent of the present century : perghs. ^ Sa.Bs. 5,80,920 

31st. — Odeypore, including the conquered country of 
Tipperrah east of Dacca, and formerly dependent on Araxan, 
under tiibutary rajahs of the sifrname of Manidk, divided 
into 4 pergunimhs, of which* Noornagur, Commillah, and 
Mergal, where tno most bousiderable, unknown to the igno- 
rant natives of the present time, or supposed never t6 have 
been aune^fed to Bengal, until a second time reduced in this • 
century, during the Government of Sujah Khan...perghs. 4 99,800 

32ud. — Morad-Khaneh, mansion pf Desire, or Jerad- 
Khaneh, as frequented by locusts, was probably a portion 
of the Sunderbunds, the whole o£ which,, it might have been 
in contemplation to render productive to the State, without 
considering perhaps the impracticability of bringing into 
any culture salt marshy lands, for the most part overflowed 
by the tide, as indicated by the original Hindoo name o{ 

Chundurbund,* signifying mounds, or offspring ot the moon; 
or without adverting to the impolicy of the measure, if it 
were possible to clear and ^^pose so much of the sea-coa^t 
to the depredations of an enemy by cutting down the im- 
penetrable jangles, with which it has ever been so provi- * 

dently guarded by nature. There are only two pergunnahs,, . 

VIZ., Akla for pasturage, and Bunjer, yielding the useful ^ 
wood called sundery ... perghs. 2 8,454 


pergunnahs 6 1,08,314 

To which add the annexed lands on the side of Orissa 
and Ashara, rated tog^her ... ... . perghs. 294 9,46,841 

Make the total of acquired territory perghs. SOO ^0^55^1^ 

38rd.— Peshpag}^ 9r fixed, tribute levied from the districts of 
Bishenpoor, Faoheet, Cauuderconah. &or, oa the western frontiers of 


* The name of hath aJso 

been derived from Soondeiy, with 

which the tejri^tory aboah^ j SDd With tnpra 
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learned ingenuity fvon 
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TBIBUTE FROM OTHER HlStBlCTS 


Mr. J.Granfc'fl Circar Madarun^ being part of the jungly country of Jeharound^ sub* 

Analysis of ject to petty zemiudara of the Rajepoot tribe, who were probably 

of vassals of the great Rajahs of Bahar until the extinction of theJatter 

race in the person of Clrentamun, towards the middle of the 16th 

century^ when Shore ,Khan made himself master of the principal 
fortress of Rhotas." ^ 

^ The 'petty Chiefs of Bishenpooi ^wtend to have conquered this 
district near 1,100 years since, and show a genealogical table minutely 
exact in names and tim^, tracing their descent, in regular uninter- 
rupted succession, down to the actual representative of the family ; in 
like manner, as the Hindoo sovereigns of Hindostan were wont to do, 
from the commencement of the Kally Jogue, or the Mahomedan princeat 
from the sera of the^ universal deluge. The claim to antiquity, how- 
ever, set up by these zemindars, may be very, well founded; for about 
the period referred to, there is some reason to belipve, that a revolution 
introductory of the Bramin religion, and the sway of new rulers hap- 
pened, ate least, in that part of Bengal where the native inhabitants 
were budoiates, or wholly uncivilized, as indeed may be still said of 
them, being chiefly of the tribe of chuars or robbers, of a swarthy 
black, like the leighbouring mountaineers on4he N. and W. supposed 
to be the aborigines of the.qountiy and though now for the most 
part received as converts to the blood-abhorring established system of 
Hindoo faith, are classed among those who continue to follow the 
Gavage custom of offering human sacrifices to their Bowanny, or female 
deity named Kally. Mr. Holwell, and after him, the Abb6 Reynal, 
drew so flattering a picture of the simplicity, pure manners, regular 
' and equitable Government which prevailed among the inhabitants of 
this little canton, until within these few years past, that the latter 
writer could not but entertain doubts himself, of the existence of a 
st^te which seemed to realize the fable of the golden age ; as jt was a 
^.ontrast (jo the situation, and a living political satire on the pretended 
refinement,' of all modern societies. But we presume to say, after a 
more intimate local knowledge since acquired of the country, that these 
chai’acteristical traits, applied to Hindostan in general, were by no 
means the unauthorized sketches of a poetical fancy, no more than of a 
‘ mind wholly deluded by ideal schemes of human felicity. The natives 
. of India universally, with the fewest possible ajaimal wants, bloodless 
• iy their dispositiofi, patient probationary sufferers under the severest 
despotism^ founded with tfiem apparently in nature, or rendered sup- 
pojta.ble by^the reli^ioua doctrine of transmigration, are at once the 
most passively *happy, submissive, timid, inoffensive, orderly, and 
easiest lo be ^trolled, perhaps, of any rape of people in the world. 
If any exceptions to the contrary now occur, Ijbey will be found in the 
small compass of^ime and place of European administration, through 
the necessary distraction and •weakness of a divided Government, 
which may., have unhinged the Fulii^g system of ages; by the tyranny 
of faring men in habits o| cilery tcf ra^iye t|)e, partial blessings of 
freedonij though tcithem the greatest oavse^ as 9^^nly degenerating 
in an ungrateful soil,^ to the wildest licenHott^ess and anarchy, or 
which may ^ve anjuihilatad very of sovereignty with 

the idea of ptaejug the, aword in ih^ hands of one, the 

sinews of war of a^aecond, the\^a1ance of justice with a third, 

all claiming formpily, separate, independent powers of each other; 
while the true, effective, absolute sway ^ver the persons mi property 
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of the people at large> is committed^ against all the principles of huma- 
nity, reason, law, policy aud justice, to tl^ charge of a small junto of 
native Collectors, mistaken for princes and hereditary proprietors of 
lands, the most barbarously ignorant and depraved of their species, being 
as tyrannically oppressive to their inferiors, forming the great mass 
of useful subjects to the State^ as they are themselves abject slaves to 
superior authority, especially hhen employed in tlje basest schemes 
of corruption, or merciless depredation on the private property of indi- 
viduals, unprotected and incapable of making any hostile resistanco. 
Nor are we to be surprised that the chiiars of Bishenpour, under the 
influence of so mild a religion as the Bramin, more than the Mahratta 
plunderers of the* Deccan, the least zealous of its sectaries; or the 
Bedouins of Arabia, who scarcely feel the restraints of any form of 
divine law, shduld respibct tlie rules of hospitality among themselves, 
observe good faith with strangers, who solicit and p^ for personal pro- 
tection in jassiSg throng their country, or show the most profound 
veneration for the despotic chief, by yielding implicit obedience to his 
civil ordinances : for it is only in respect to the inhabitants of neigh- 
bouring States enemies, or as acting irom a principle of necessity, to 
gratify natural wants, always so slender in Hindostan/ that such people 
can truly merit the epilhets of eravage, of robber, with which they have 
been, and are still usually distinguished. 

In this Circar were reckoned..* mhals 5... Rs. 59,146 

34 th. — Darubzerb, or Mint, when that of Moorshedabad, 
about 65 years later, became the principle, successively fto 
DaccaandRajemhal, yielded,a^ might very well bosuppo^ed, * 

in consequence of the yearly recoinage of the specie in circu- 
lation, besides the annu*.l imports of bullion, though in the 
earlier days of Shah Johan the profits may not have been 
v^uite so much ... ... ... mahls 2 ... 3,21,822^ 

Total of annexed revenue to the Auail Toomar of * 

Toorel Mull, from sources entirely new • 

yhalsSO?... 14,35,593 

Improved Jumma Toomary carried forward in the Abstract. 
Khalsa portion of the territory and revenue of Bengal ; viz. 

Auzil, us stated^n Akbar^s original rent-roll of the 
soubah, Circars 19, perguunahs 682 ... Rs. 63,44,2^0’ 

^ hustabood, or new valuation of** 
ancient and actual revenue, throughout the inferior di^ , • ~ ^ 
tricts only, of the ausil or original lan&s assessed as above « 
stated; being the improved rental of the same extent# of 
country in a period of 76 years, from the first settlement ’ 
concluded by Toorel Mull in 1582, to that of SuKj^u^Sujah * • 

' in 1658, on the accession of the Emperor Alemgeer, com- 
prised in minuter perguunahs, numbered at * t 

pergunnahs 361... 9,87,162 

Total of Bengal in its old dimensions yielded •... 78,31,4^2 
Annexatian8.>’<ef^iv«4o&mito 
either mhal or sayer, in addition to the former^ and as set 
forth in the preceding pages, c^tainihg the^et^ted acbount ^ 
of acquired territory, &o., of (ftirom 15 pftrghk.'SO? rated 14,85,693 
Total of the improved r^t of the whole soubati in its 
extended state, and atlually reoeired into the khalsa 
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HIS TOTAL RENT ROLL 


[Bengal L 


shereefaor royal treasury, after allowing a small, re* 
mission for the Teshkl^ees jummabundy, or net annu- 
al settlement, on account of On cars 34, perghs 1360, 

. S. Rs. 87,07,013 

Jageer appropriations to defray the whole civil and 
military expenses of Government, continued under their 
former heads, and dispersed througftout the foregoing 
districts, though chiefly on the fiontiers, amounting, as 
originally stated, to o ... ... ... ... 43,48,892 

Total of the improved rent-roll, khalsa and jageer of 
Sultan Sujah, in behalf of his father Shah JeKan, to 
the year 658, and which henceforth becomes a se- 
cond or now Ausil Toomar Jumma for thfe Soubab^ot 
Bengal, rated then for daums 52,46,36,280, in the im- 
perial registers, or... ... ... S.'Rs. 1,«3l,l 5,907 

At th^ same time that Bengal was thus assessed for one krore and 
thirty-one lacks of rupees, including an increase of 24 lacks on the 
ausil jumma of ToorelMull, the neighbouring Soubah, of Orissa, after the 
dismemberment Of the districts of Hejollee, &c.i as before stated, on the 
north, of Kulling or Chicacole and Rajamundry on the south, as belong- 
ing to the great Decanny province of IlySrabad, was yet rated in the 
king’s books 13 Circars of 224 pe.rgunnahs, yielding an eatabliehed 
rental of 35,71,025 ; of which, after deducting jageers, about one half, 
or, to bo more exact, 16,58,816 rupees, entered annually into the 
account of receipts of the royal exchequer at Delhi. The net income 
or crown revenue of Bengal, therefore, appeora to have been conaidera- 
bly more than such proportion of the gross produce of the lands there ; 
for, of the general assessment of this soubah, near two-thirds, or, aa 
ascertained more precisely after deduction of the usual allowance of 
“^nmscoorat) or petty Mofiissil disbursements, sicca Rupees 86,19,247 
were yearly realized to the State, clear of all charges of provincial 
Government, whether civil, military, or naval. But, besides the stated 
sovereign duos, it may be supposed, that, even at this early period, 
|vGry considerable collections were levied throughout the interior 
|districts, under the authority or in bohalf of the nazim and his inferior 
'lofpcers; for, at this time, the extraordinary inf'Ux of specie from the 
American minoa began to operate. Commerce felt its invigorating 
spring; and extend e^l its influence to agriculture and manufactures. 
PopirlattoB increased, with the arts of necessity and luxury. A 
country , thbreforo, dread for its noxious climate, or considered aa a 
place of banisbuient, was now rbsorted to from the allurements of wealth 
and ease ; even the predatory warfare of the Portuguese, accelerated 
'its growing prosperity : fords ^he mutual cjntention for power occa- 
sioned the locab expenditure of the public revenue, or produced new 
sources of Ripply ; so when peace was restored, trade flourished with 
fresh vigour, from the united effect of enlarged internal circulation, 
and the quickened eihulation of many additional rival competitors, from 
the same objects of private gain. ItVouId be impossible, however, as 
it would be useless at this distance of time, to ascertain, with tolerable 
‘accuracy, the mtA constai^^AudJifiatj^horized sources of th e sec ret 
of the provincial del 0 gate^suoFaslli 0 "p^ jagS^a 
tesloNv^ed with territorial jurisdictions ; fifes and confiscation of property 
by judicial sentence ; nuzzeranah, or priseuts ou the greater yearly 
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festivals; investiture of honorary or efficient employments ; &nd, abovdj Mr. j. Grant*# 
all, on the renewal of zemindary sunnuds, which became necessary asl Analysis of 
often* as the demise, misconduct, or suppose riches of Indian land J of 
holders, alarming the jealous policy, and tempting the cupidity of their ° 
Mussulman despots, brought about a vacancy in the superior financial 
offices filled by Hindoos. But it is important here to observe, that w ha t- 
^v©r the private advantageapisJfehaliSnttbahiiarr^ 
may fi^ve been, they rev^ted^fiptiy the period of the 

natural or civil death of the immediate occupant ; and that, as Govern- 
ment thus ultimately participated in such individual acquirements 
of fortune, if not originally an accessary by connivance, it should 
be charged with* the full amount levied from the people, whether 
secretly or avowedly under the^ sanction of supreme authority, exer- 
cised in most c^ses necessarily by delegation. 

However this r^ay be, during the long and vigorous reign of Alom- 
geer, after the %)verthro\iP of his brother Sujah, thtre was no formal 
acknowledged improvement made in the revenues of Bengal, excopt^ 
what may be reckoned from the more punctual payment of rent intdf 
the royal treasury, by the general subjection of the whole country with 
awe of the reigning monarch, or complete reduction ofc Gooch Behar iii 
1660, and of Chatgong ti/e yeaj’s after, .when it received the name of 
Islamabad. The Euiperor hknselt, for the last 26 years of his life, was 
personally engaged in the wars or conquest of the Deccan ; and having 
ultimately committed the managemo*nt of the distant eastern provinces 
to his grandson AjjfiLeLULul .§baji, rather as an appendage of royalty,! 
than in the design of increasi ig the finances, so he never demandedt 
more than the established rental : but, as the exigencies of the Stato^ 
required an exact paymgnt of that amount, he bestowed Dewanuy 
on a man who had recommended himselt by his ability in theTnfenor 
offices, and gave an early proof of his integrity or laudable ambitjon 
m resisting, with firmness, such measures of the prince Soujbahdar 
seemed derogatory to the honour and interests of a sovereign, known 
to be equally Ji o ^EQmir d , as^^uick to discern the merit of 

such conduct. The person thus distinguished, was the famous Jaffior 
Khan, whose future administration makes the most brilliant period of 
the financial history of Bengal, as being the epoch of the last more* 
useful reform in the^tuckseem jumma, or distributed assessment, 
proportioned to the capacity of each territorial division, and seryidg* 
to this day, though a circumstance unknown to tht> besr informed 
natives, as the established practical rule, of Vatiiig tjhe^ 1 huc]\ in 
zemindary grants, or yearly assignmdbts of rent in teuaiic;^; wbou 
these are given away with any degree of iiitelligcc»o, or certain 
knowledge of what are the proper sources of revenue; what their* 
true measured extent; what the unalisnable ^igtits of a despoEio* 
sovereignty, or the equitable polifcical^privileges flowing from thence, 
to the great body of industrious subjects employed in agriculture, by 
regular gradation, from the snperior farming land-holder, to the 
poorest ryot in the laborious occupancy of the soil. • 

This delegate4»teffi^Wy;g,.4aG^^^ may be said to have perfect- 
ed the original standard of TooreilMull,for ascertaining the most impor- 
tant desiderata of Indian Government, wasl^m of Bmminjgarents;and 
if the constitutional bias or najrional characcw^ tKsrcTasft of fimdoos, 
were admitted as a proof ott legitimacy, there could be uo mistake in 
the designation of his apcoilcrs. He possessed all their distinguish- 
[VoL. L] • 
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Mr.J. Grant’s jing qualibies of apathy, patieiico, subtilty, parsimony, minuteness, 

Analysis of Cruelty short of blood or death, with the most servile submission to supe- 

of Bengal” riors,aud on similar principles, unrelenting tyranny to dependants, incur- 
ring arbitrary displeasurec A Mussulman education served to give 
energy and refinement to the hereditable gifts of nature. Bought, 
while an infant, by HajeeShesia, of Issahan, he was carried to Persia, 
and there brought up in the Mahom^dan faith, under the name of 
Mahomed Hadee. When death deprived him of his patron, he returned 
to the Deccan, and was sopii received into the service of Alemgeer, who 
honoured him first by the title of KarTulleb Khan, with the Dewanny 
of Hydrabad, then removed him to the same post in the Soubah of 
Bengal, under the title of Moorshod Kooli Khan,' in which he was 
confirmed at ^hmednAgur, notwithstattding complaints of his adminis- 
stration preferred at the instigation of the prince Azeem ul Shan, just 
before the Emperor’s decease in the year 1707 ; and had the address 
to maintain himsek’, with additional consequeace, in the ofiice conferred 
on him, throughout the whole of the succeeding reign of Bahadur 
Shah. On the occessioii of Furrokh Seer to the throne of Hindostan 
Jin 17^6, and consequent vacancy in the Nizamut of Bengal, JaflSer Khan 
iwas enabled, by the assistance o\ Jaggut Seaty the banker, to purchase 
it on very easy terms for liimself, with the higher titles of Motemun 
ul Moolk, Alaoudowlah, Assid Jung; though perhaps his good fortune 
on this occasion, was chiefly to be attributed to the daring vigo- 
rous spirit ho discovered in resisting the appointments of, and discom- 
fiting in the field, two successive Soubahdars, who had been deputed 
from Delhi (Turing the civil war of the same year, in which Johauder 
•Shah was deprived of empire and life by tli(3 prince, his nephew, From 
this period is'to be dated, the entire uucontrpllable administration of 
the finances, when united virtually in the same person, with that of the 
superior office of nnzira. The first effect of the change, was the removal 
rui the seat of Government in 1707, from Jehaiigur-nagur or Dacca, to 
^Moorshedabad, as being more centrical to all the districts in general, 
and the former titular place of Jaffier’s residence, when acting solely 
in the capacity of Dewan; then, was completed a reform that had been 
some time before beguu, in the improvement and expenditure of the 
’public revenue. The royal household troops of 3,000 cavalry, being 
the only regular forces kept in constant pay witiliin the province, were 
‘rqpuesouted as useless ^establishment, either for the purposes of 
defence aj^ainst foreign invasion, or maintaining internal tranquillity 
of p, co\wit/y, whore horse could not be brought to act, by reason of the 
lowness o£» the ioil or iritGrse(!ftioii of many rivers, excepting a few 
places to the, west of the Ganges, By the redaction of this corps, 
which was in fact annihilating one of the great imperial checks in 
curbing the ambititn; of the delegate, togtbher with a transfer of some 
Bengal jageers to the ueighbounng Soubah of Olissa, a saving of ten 
lacks of rupee/ was bi ough t to the credit jof the khalsa portion of 
yearly rent; aud, in aclditiou to the proffts tTmiTeconSitllioally acquired, 
a clear positive gain of ll flacks more was realized to the royal 
eychnquer, or annexed as a perpetual* increase to the former rent-roll, 
in consequence of a hnstahoodi&veatigation set on foot solely through- 
out the in terijir* districts, ^and chiefly, in that of Satgong, for the 
|)urpo8(‘ nf , ascertaiuiug ot oqualizinS the established proportional 
Hsp 'fl.sment. These various reforms we^' accordingly included in tho 
Juinma Canmil Toomaiy, or more p^^fect standard account of the 
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* imporial revenues of Bengal, as ultimately settled by^he Nabob 
JaflSer Khan, in the fourth year of the reign of Mahomed Shah, 
corresponding with 1135 of the Hegirah, 1128 Fussillee Bengaleh, 
and 1722 of the Christian era, (being jnly 35 years prior to the 
real British conquest of the country, or 45 preceding its complete 
formal acquisition, under the titles of Ceded and Dewauny 
lands) the whole newly arranged in 13 chucklehs, or large divisions 
of territory, constituting an equal number of separate foujeJary 
and aumildary zelahs, or civil and military jurisdictions com- 
pounded of the 34 ancient districts of Cfircars, which nevertheless 
wore still to be distinguished, and comprising thenceforth, by 
minuter sub-divisions of old purgunnahs, the increased number of 
1,660 of that denomination/ serving as so «nany necessary ascer- 
tained portions oL the isoubah in rental and extent, to rate the 
whole, as well^as the indefinite variable distributions of included 
land in jag«er and zemindary holdings; viz. # 

* • 
CHUCKLES. 

let. — Bunder Balasore, including-the port and adjacent 
lands iu the Kissmnt or tlivided Circars of Rumneh, Husteli 
and Muscoory, dis’nembered from thep Soubah of Orissa, 
annexed to Bengal in the reign of Shah Jehau as before 
set forth, since again, about the 5 &ear 1750, for the most 
part restored to the former province, but originally com-^ 
prised iu Jaffier Khan’s Jumma Toomary account of the 
latter, and rated... ... Mhals, 17 ... Rs... 1,08,876^ 

2nd. — Hejellee, compounded of the Kissmut Circars of 
Maljeteah, Jelasir and Muscoory iu Orissa, comprising in 
the proportion nearly of nine to one the mudhoory or fresh, 
and nemucky or salt lands of Jellamootah, Derudumneh • 

Mhesadul, &o. ... ... ... purghs, 35..^ • 4,18,58i; 

Total annexatious from Orissa, except Temooluck.. 

purghs. 52... 5,27,465 

3rd. — Moorshedabad, consisting of a large portion of the 
CircarsofOudember,Jeunetabad,Barbeckabad, Shereqiabad 
and Mehmoodabad ; £gw purgunnahs of Satgong ; almost 
the whole of darul zerb or mint duties, together with the 
fair of Chuncoolly, &c. In all, forming that pajt of ’the 
Kanuy Bowanny’s zemiudary, properlv called Rajeshahy,, 
and extending over most of the fertile* islands of Cossim- 
bazar, two-thirds of Beerbhoom, two* fifths of Oukereh ; 
the wholaof Tuttehsing, Assidunagur, Stasykeh, &c., on the 
west of the Ganges, with Bokunpoor, LushkerpocJr and 
Chundlai, &c., east of that river ... purghs. 118... 29,99,126 
4th. — Burdwan, formed of the Circars of Shereesatad,* 

Madarun, Feschush, the greater part of Selimabad, with a 
portion of Satgong, and including the rich zemindary*of 
Burdwan as then granted, one^third of Beerbhoom, and « 

the whole of the tributary districts of Bisbenpoor and 
Pacheet, &c. ... ... purghs. 61* ... 22,44,812 

5th.— Houghly or Satgong, compounded chiefly of the 
Circar of the same name, th^remainder of Selimabad and 
Madarun, three purgunnahsfcf Kalasteositabad, and one of 
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Mr. J. Grant’s * Oualparalf- ill Orissa ; these, including the lands now consti- 
Aualysis of tutiiig tho Compauy^s zemindary of Calcutta, three-fifths of 
of Ben^a Oukeiah or Kishenagur, some late annexations of Burdwan, 
0 enga . Temooluck Myhettjxr, the fair of Bukhsbunder, &c. 

purghs. 113. 

6th. — Bhoosnah, composed of the Oircars of Mahmooda- 
bad, with part of Puttehabad, and comprfsing that portion of 
the' Raiiny Bowanny^s zemindary, properly called Neldy, 
tho whole of Mehmoodshajiy, &o. purghs. 115 

7 th . — J essore, formed of the Circar of Khaleesetabad, tho 
remainder of Satgoug and part of Puttehabad, constituting 
tho zemiudaries of Yusespoor, Saidpoor, &o., purghsr 79 ... 

Totals CliLcklehs, altogether west of the Ganges, ex- 
cepting the few districts specified to bo t on the east; the 
Delta included in the three last divisions purgh^. 4<8\)... 

8th — Akbonwagur, consisting of the remainder o^ tlio 
Circars of Oudembor and Jenetabad, with the whole of those 


of Poorneah and Tajepoor, from which have been formed the 
modern provinces of Kankjolo or liajemhal and Poorneah, 
each distributed, amongst a great number of petty land- 
holders, besides one-third of ^the extensive zemindary of 

J^enjerah or Dinagepour ^ ... purghs. 118 

9th.— Ghorah Gaut, comprehending the whole of the 
Circar of the same name, Penjerah and Cooch Beyhar, with 
the greatei^part of Bazoohah and Barbeckabad ; in which 
nro included th^t portion of the Ranuy Bowanny^s zemin- 
•dary commonly called Bhetooreagh, &c, two-thirds of 
Dinagepour, -the modern province of Rungpour, and the 
lesser districts of Bilberries, Burbazoo, Aateali and Caug- 

mary, &c. ... . . purghs. 451 

- loth. — Curry-bary, composed of the little Circars dis- 

membered from Cooch Beyhar'and Asham, viz., Bengalbhoom 
DecankoleDhekry,Kamroop, with a smalll part of Bazoohah, 
tothe east of the Burrampooter, and including the zemiii- 
daries of Baherbuud Boosing, &c. ... purghs. 25 

11th. — Jeh^gur-nagnr, including entire the Circars of 
, Sunargam, Boklah, Odeypoor and Morad K^anueh, the 
•rqmp-inder of Bazoohah and Puttehabad, subdivided into a 
number of'small zemindaries, classed under the head of the 
principal pu(j, of Jellalponr, though it bo itself iu Boosuah, 
exccj)ting^ the ^district of Tfjirah, which constitute a 

separate deperdency .. ...• purghs. 236... 

12th.— Bilhet, as comprised in the ancient Circa^v and 
modern province bi ^that name, excepting uhe purgunnahs 
of Beryle and Torros which ' have been dismembered 
#. ' purghs... 148... 

1 3th. — Islamabad, including the Circar of Chittagong, as 
reduced and formed by Alemgeer ... purghs 144 


15,39,003 

6,78,578 

3.53.266 
78,14,785 

9.26.266 

21,80,415 

2,02,705 

19,28,291 

5,31,455 

1,76,795 


Total, 6 Chucklehs east of Ganges. . . purghs. 1,122. . . 
Total Jumula Kaumil Toomary of the 13 Chucklehs of 
1 lougal, Khalsa and J ageer ikids, mhal fair. purghs.l ,660. 


rTnmma Kaumil Toomary, recj 
analyzed. 



59,46,930 

1,42,88,186 
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Kbalsa portion of the Territory and Rents of Bengal, as 
follows; viz. , 

^usil, original assessment established by Toorel Mall 
in 1582, for the lands immediately under ifce jurisdiction 
of the royal exchequer, consisting of Circars 19, purghs. 682. 

• rated... 

Wasil, annexation of new 'dominion and sources of 
revenue, by conquest, or otherwise, in addition to the former 
dimensions in income of the soubah, from its first settle- 
ment to the present lime. — Circars 15. Purghs, 307 ; yield- 
ing a proportion of established rental ... 

Total original valuation of Circars 3-t. Purglis. 989... 

f • * rental ... 

Eznfa,^incrofts 0 ofth 0 old rent, by gradual improvement 
of the lands, and from the yearly hustabood accounts of 
their real produce, or periodical investigations, set on foot 
for the purpose of ascertaining such {)roduce, the whole 
profit however in the insfances here occurring confined*en- 
tirely to the interior districts, and set for^lf in minuter sub- 
divisions of the ancient perjunnahs, stated as so many 
additional ones, under different denominations, at the fol- 
lowing periods ; viz. 

To the close of Shah Jehan^s reign, in the year lG58..i* 

Purghs. 361*...R8. 9,87,162 , 

To the commencement of Mahomed Shah’s reign in the 
yearl722i Purghs. 310... Es. 11,72,279 


Total improvement ... ... purghs. 671... ^ 

rated for...*. 21,69,4f4jl 

Zebty, resumed lands, interspersed in the foregoing • 
divisions, but appropriated in jageer, to defray the expense 
of the standing military force of 3,000 cavalry, and a few 
munsnbdars, from the first settlement of the country, until 
tlie era of Jaffier Khan^s Government, when the former 
establishment was entii^ly reduced, the assignments of the 
latter transferred to the Soubah of Orissa, tf-ud the amount • • 

of both thenceforth included in the receipts of the royal 
treasury ... ... ... • ... » 1(7,21,115 

Total Khalsa portion of 34 Circars, formed into 13 ' . 
chucklehs, and sub-divided into 1660 purgunnahs, rated’ftr 1,09,60,709 
Jageer appropriations then reduced to the originj||l reut. 33,27,77.1 
Total of the more perfect royal prqporfioual asieasment 
of the whole Soubah o*f Bengal in 1722... Sicca Rupee,S.,. 1,42,88,186 
Here then we come to the close of the first aud mostT important 
division of the Financial History of Bengal, after the lapse of 140 
yoars, from the Emperor Akbar, until its1agt4inthflrita4i£dipxpravement 

lbe^.{u:eaeni«»Cdatary, in the«£§|jg^j^ 
On the comparison, proper in this place to be drawn, 
between the amount of royal rtvenue levied at the commencement in 
1582, and conclusion in 1722, of the same grand period, what must be 
the general astonishment to ^nd so great a difference in favor of the 
latter term, in opposition to {he highest published authorities derived 
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63,44,260 


14,35,593 


77,79,853 
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Mr. J. Grant’s from the special information of the most experienced native Agents 
tt^FiMncos collections, rfor twenty successive years of local admin- 

of Ben^i. istration, under the immediate sovereignty of the Company. Wasit'igno- 

rance oWesign, or the effe^Ut of both, in these Mussulman and Hindoo 
officers, thus to impose a belief, on their new rulers, so palpably 
erroneous in itself, easy of detection, and contradictory to the universal 
invariable result, observable in all other commercial countries, from 
the discovery of America and passage round the Cape of Good Hope, 
in raising the rent of lauds proportion ably to the reduction in tho 
value of specie by an extraordinary accumulation of the quantity 
in currency ? The question, though now of less importance than 
the ascertainment of the fact which suggested it, would still 
desorvo cons>deration, if there were not so many more instructive 
instances of oeception to teach us to receive, With the gi’eatest mistrust 
and caution, every kind of information from tho natives relative to, 
or involving their^ own private selfish interests, alwfiys narrowed by 
habitual corruption. General or broken statements of the public in- 
come, unaccompanied with any particular explanations, and exhibited 
as just, Before a fixed authentic standard, supposed to be known to the 
framers of such* accounts, hath been communicated to others, as the 
necessary infallible touchstone^of truth to guide decision, are ever to be 
suspected; and with the inhabitants of this country have boeir, from 
immemorial custom, the means msed to conceal embezzlement, or the 
most enormous defalcations of provincial agency. 

Accordingly we find in tlie present case, on a fuller and more 
minute compaiative iuvestigatiou of the revenues of Bengal than before 
seemed necessary, hnving a proper reliance on ofiicial information, 
adopted and transmitted under the most respectable authority, that not 
only an increase of the jnmma toomary, but a very large and repeated 
one had taken place, from the days of Akbar to the period now in 
question, amounting to at least one-third of the whole original assess- 
ment, and. involving an addition of two-thirds of the first yearly 
receipts of the imperial treasury ; that, nevertheless, the total of this 
increase, though in itself great, being Rupees 31,79,113, after deduction 
of the lands taken from Orissa, considered here merely as a re-annexa- 
tion, arose from the improvement of a very limited extent of country, 
\fU’obably no more than half of the dimensions off the soubah entire; as 
•not* only ^he jageor appropriations, making nearly one-third of the 
ancient rental, \riust Jbe left out in calculation, but also the greater part 
of tfee frontier di^tiicts of BeorbJ^oora, Rojemhal, Poorneah, Dinagepour, 
Rungpgui^ aud Dacca, which weie all imperfectly explored and assessed 
at the prior s^tlement, or being afterwards committed to the superin- 
tendence of ambitious powerful fonjedars, continued openly unproductive 
■ to the State, though known long^nce to have been madehighly beneficial 
clandestinely, to these provincial delegates themselves, until the era of 
Cossim Allies administration, when the amount of the customd,ry defal- 
catiouGj was brought to public credit; that yet notwithstanding such 
dibiinution of tvAritonal funds bearing the burthen of the additional 
i\)yal assessment, which was punctually paid, further private exactions 
were levied fi'om the people, within the same local extent, under the 
authority or in Behalf of the Soubahdi^ himself, as we shall presently 
see ; and that still the whole’country renfained prodigiously underrated. 

Hence also we discover, that the«\ famous Q S lftfr lj flh gd f 9 D| -roll. 
technically understood by the Persian tbrmsjfwwwa toomary, now in 
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^current aae, or indispensably necessary thronghouf* Bengal, in granting Mr. J.Orwitfs 
zemindary sunnuds, ascertaining all fiscal ditrisions of lands, and, 
above all, in equalizing on the several districts any new demands of of Bengal, 
revenue, as well as judging of the equity of dbhe old, is not that original 
amount framed by Toorell Mull, and specified in the ayeen akterry, as 
ignorantly believed to this moment by the native officers of Government, 
or designedly imposed by theffi on the credulity of others ; but m 
repeatedly enlarged, corrected, practical scheme of the fihances, improved ! 
at different periods by actual surveys^ bustalg)od accounts, or particular 
local investigations m course of near a century and a half, down to the 
expiration of almost a third of ihe present ; and exhibiting perhaps 
one of the moat recent, accurately minute, regular, authoritative, pro., 
portional standard assessments dt territory, that-hath been formed and 
still existing ip any pai’t of •thp world. From this description of the 
rent-roll in question, our wonder will cease that so much pains should 
be taken to impress an fdea of its being lost, to depreciate its worth, 
or embarrkss and mislead every enquiry instituted for its^discovery, 
by alien persons, who might heretofore alone have possessed the most 
authentic official copies, with the technical knowledge necessary to 
comprehend all included* particulars ; and who, from the confusion of a 
change in Government, or the inexperience of new rulers, could, without 
dread.of detection, indulge a*natural propensity to peculation, by con- 
verting to their own private use the princely advantages resulting from 
a deposit of such importance, while the secret of its value could bo 
confined to a narrow circle of interested individuals. It is singular 
satisfaction then, that here we nnounco its existence entii*e, or in detail, 
at least as far as seems necessary for general purposes of finance;* 
and can give sufficient ^isaurauces of its being forthcoming, through 
many private or public channels, in case it should not be found among 
' he records of the khalsa, which there may be some reason to doubt, 
as it hath never been recognized, used, or taken notice o^. under any 
British administration, though partially, if not sometimes occurring in 
the abstract, complete in the daily practice of the native officers em- 
ployed in the Company's exchequer, as we shall soon have occasion 
more particularly to evince. But although this account, in either of 
the general forms already exhibited, may be sufficient to draw a just 
comparison of the revenues of Bengal, as settled at the beginning and • 
close of the first grand period, it seems tc^be in the natural arrange-/ 
ment of the subject before us, to insert here a tjiird Analysis, which 
will be found indispensably necessary in understanding or cnAparing 
future statements, in consequence of a*further innovation t^is time 
introduced, in the order and management of the publics finances, from 
whence is to be deduced the original designed encroachment on tha 
rights of Mogul royalty, confirmed by ^he Visible deefine of the empire, ’ 
and leading to all the* subsequent great disorders complained of in the 
collections. It hath been more fully shown, in our Political Survey of 
the Northern Gircars, that notwithstanding the bundobust, or annual 
rental, throughout the whole of Hindostan was adjusted* and formally 
liquidated under the established Beads of Circars, &o., as rated propor- 
tionably according to the standard assessment; yet the revolving settle- 
ment was always concluded withand could oply be conveniently realized 
through, the agency of certain ^officers of (Jbvemment, chiefly Hindoos, 
under the description of zemi^rs, and chowdries, who were * 

at once the principal farmeil, natural representatives of the inferior 
[Yol. I.] ' a8 ‘ 
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husbandmen^ as well as appointed Collectors of the imperial rents, with- 
in a definite jurisdiction or extent of territory, which was usefully 
distinguished by the titular designation of the superintending land- 
holder, and composed of a greater or lesser number of the ascertained 
portions of the country called purgunnahs, according to the confidence 
reposed in, or favour manifested to, such Agents, occupant by the 
Dewanny ’delegate of sovereignty. 

While the wtiole of the public income continued to be levied thus 
conformably to the toomary jumma padahahy, and the Nabobs, who had 
gained an unconstitutional ascendancy in the Financial Department of 
their respective provinces, confined thei^ surplus exactions from the 
zemindar to a simple nuzzeranah or present, arbitrary in its amount, 
unsettled, and t(» be considered merel} as a secret temporary perquisite 
of office; the evil cannot be supposed ^to have materially affected tho 
ancient institutioia of the empire; — but when the3o irregular imposts 
became fixed and* permanent sources of supply, first brought about 
under the ‘administration of Jaffier Khan, to answer his own immediate 
wants, which were then beginning to be confounded with those of the 
State, in proportion as the nazim s authority gained ground on the 
princes, and the* exigencies iu both instances, factitiously increased by 
the fall in the value of specie, and when.the number with amount of such 
demands, were largely accumulated under succeeding more independ- 
ent rulers, yet levied in the gross, according to the variable and 
gradually undefined extent ofViemindary jurisdictions; leaving 
it to the ignorant interested land-holders themselves to apportion 
the additionaL assessment throughout their subordinate lessor dis- 
"tricts, instead of a more equal certain distribution, over measured 
divisions of territory by an established standard; — then, it was, that 
the constitution of India might bo said first to have been violated, 
the rights of Government, as well as of the peasantry infringed, and a 
-system of fraud, peculation, or oppression, alike injurious to the com- 
monalty at large, substituted in the room of the regular equitable 
mode of Mogul administration. 

Moreover, the universally new creation of that class of officers, 
denominated zemindars, and the very unequal participation of lands 
assigned to their management, in the courso of Jaffier^s vice-royalty, 
perhaps in the view more effectually to conceal the amount of his own 
.ejandestine receipt, served to accelerate or still further heighten the 
derangeifitant ait this^ time begun in the imperial revenues, and which 
now suggests the propriety of introducing tho proposed third Analysis 
of the Jumma l^oomary, to serve as a standard of comparison, and elu- 
cidate fhe twe succeeding periods of the financial history of Bengal. 
But as a considerable alteration was made in the tuckseem, though 
httlc in tho grosffaipount this famous reL.t-roll, immediately on the 
accession of Sujah Khan to the soubahdarry, and since generally adopt- 
ed, as being grounded on the unequal distribution of his predecessor, 
occasi(>ui'ig a new inquisition to be made into the proportional rental 
of some of the districts, particularly in the division of Moorshedabad, 
from a medium of the ten former years actual receipts; so we shall 
henceforth take this latter account for our guide, and under its technical 
appellation of TJShkheos, ^agreeable tc the literal signification of the 
iJkraluc term, distinguish it'inore perfe^ly, as the corrected assessment 
ol tlio soubah. We have only furthei^to remark on it, that as the 
idea it conveyed of was partlyvounded on the propriety of 
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'deducting any dismembered or any unproductive sources of ancient Mr. J. Grant’ii 
revenue, a wide door was opened for chiijanei’y, on similar principles, 
for tiie great future defalcations, and that in the sum total it corres- BoDgal. 
ponds with the abstract statement exhib4ted in the publication of 
Original Minutes, &c,/^ 1776, p. 84, entitled Toomar Jummaof Bengal, 

A. B. 1135, arranged under the post general heads of Chuckleh divisions, 
with reference to particulars softiewhere else to be found, but is sc^ far 
from being supposed by the author of that tract, to be the ausil or 
original rent-roll, that it is evidently taken for the annual variable 
bundobust of Sujah Khan, as concluded in the same year, answering to 
1728 of the Christian era. ' 

Abstract of the Jumma Toomary Teshkhees, or corrected rent-roll 
of the Soubah of Bengal,* arranged according to the number of 
Eiihtimcm, or zemindai^y trusts, then established, under 25 heads, 
in the annual settlement, exclusive or jageers to be separately 
specified; and shoT^ingthe proportion of the ro^al standard assess- 
ment, comprised in each respective territorial jurisdicfion, as first 
instituted in the Government of Jafiier, and confirmed in that 
of his successor Sujah Khan 7, years afterwards, answering to 
A. D. 1 728, or IMS of the Fussilee Bongaloh. • 

Khalsa portion of the Lands and Rental of the Country. 

• Eahtimam. 

1st. Burdwan, the enlarged, coippactand fertile zemiu- 
dary in grain, cotton, silk, and sugar-cane, bestowed 
originally, but subsequently to the year 1 722, on Keereetr 
chund of the Kehtery caste, tl 3 first known progonitoi' of 
the present family, which might have been collaterally re- 
lated to, or as some affirm, lineally descended from that bf 
the ancient official possessors of the same denominated 
j risdiction, to be considered in its primitive extent, as 
confined to 4 or 5 purgunnahs, until the rebellion of 1096^ 
when Subah Sing, of the lands of Chitwali and Burdah,, 
with other neighbouring confederates, having illegally 
ousted and killed Kishen-ram, the earliest on record of 
that former race, the talookdarry rights of these revolters 
wore forfeit^ and annexed to those of Burdwan, in favour 
of Jaggut-rai, son of'^the deceased, and probably from 
him, immediately transferred to the ancestpr of the actual 
occupant. The whole district at this time, cogstituffing ‘ 
the greater part of the Chuckleh of the same name,^ and 
extending over very small portions of those of Houghly 
and Moorshedabad, consisted of pergunnahs 57, lifted 
in the ausil jumma tjpmary for ... ••• 20,47,50,$ 

2. Rajeshahy, we most unwieldy Extensive s?erain- 
dary of Bengal, or perhaps in India ; intersected in its whole 
length by the great Ganges or lesser branches, with many • 
other navigable rivers and fertilizing waters, producing 
within the limits of its jurisdiction, at least four- fifths of all 
the silk, raw or manufactured, used in, or exported from the 
effeminated luxurious empire of Hindostan, with a supem- 
bundance of all the other rioheat productioi^ of nature and 
art, to be found in the warmer climates of Asia, fit for com-, 
mercial purposes ; enclosing h its circuit, and benefited by 
the industry ancj^ populationi of the overgrown capital of 

[VOL. IJ • «8 Ml 
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Moorshedabad^ the principal factories of Cossim-bazar, 

Bauloah^ Commercolly^ &o.j ^nd bordering on almost all the 
other great provincial cities, manafactnring towns, or public 
markets of the soubah ; wa^ conferred in 1725, being little 
more than 30 years antecedent to the British con quests on 
Bamjeon, a Bramin, actually the first of the present family 
veajted in the office of farming-collector of the district ; and 
who having adopted for heir his supposed grandson 
Ramkaut, husband of the'yet reported to be living, Ranny 
Bowaiiny, procured a nomination of the same zemindary 
succession for the former, on whose death it devolved even- 
tually, or more properly by priestcraft to the latter,* under 
forms of pretended right ; but in fact, to afford a striking 
melancholy instance of the corrupt inefficient and generally 
oppressive grasping administration of inferior ecclesiastics, 
equally unknown and irresponsible to the ruling civil p6wer. 

The revolution in the family occupancy of this princely 
jurisdiction, happened about the period just mentioned, 
when the line of Oudinarraiii, the more ancient possessor 
of the greater part of the whole territory, be6ame extinct 
in his own person by suicide, and that of Sitteram in Boosnah 
was for ever proscribed, as being refractory to the authority 
of Government. That Jaffier Khan, who had devised the 
memorable loathsome torture of the bykontah or paradise, a 
place so called ironically, having been filled with every 
,kind of nastiness, rather to deter the commission of, than 
punish the ordinary instances of zemindary delinquency, as 
was in effect experienced during the cour'^e of a long 
administration, usually reckoned the ablest, most upright, 
severely just, at that time occurring ; that such a man could, 

Without detriment to the rights of sovereignty, while under 
his own iimnediate care, thus vest a Bramin in the exercise 
of a trust so large, important and foreign to the functions 
of the clerical order, is in no respect wonderful ; but that 
he should, in contradiction to the best established maxims, 
founded on the chicauery and encroaching spirit, offt^ 
i^perior caste of Hindoos, and with such little foresight or 
-or regard^ if otherwise, for the lasting future interests of 
the Btate^ so "dispose of the highest consequential em- 
ploymeht in hi(^ gift, being in its nature permanent or 
conditipnally transmissible to heirs in the customary line 
of descent; can only be accounted for, on principles of 
the temporary selfish policy necessarily infliiq|cing the 
minds of all persons, undor^thq^ degrading sway of despo- 
tism. This disjtrict, in its original dimensions, exclusive of 
a few jagefers, extended over a large portion of the chuck- 
lehs of Moorshedabad, Ghorahgaut and Mahmoodabad, 
comprising the divisions now called Rsjeshahy, Bhetooreah , 
and Neldy or Boosnah, in pergunnalis 139 ... ... rated at 

the standard ass<^8saient of ... ... ... ... 16,96,087 

3. — Dinagefeour, called also the i^avillee of -the Circar 
of Penjerah, and sometimes classed Edrackpoor, under 
the head of Arungabad, was conferred Jaffier Khan, like 
all the other great zemindaries, toward^ the latter gnd of 
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Jiis Government^ in the first instance^ on a very intelligent 
land-holder of the caste of koyt or writer, jnamed Bamnaht, 
originally from upper Hindostan. This man was supposed 
to have acquired great wealth by the discovery of buried 
treasure, in digging tanks for the improvement of agricul- 
ture ; and had therefore repeated application from the nazim 
for pecuniary aids, under the Veal or feigned distrejases of * 
the State. The truth may be, that by amelioration and good 
management, in rendering productive the elteosive wastes 
within the circle of his jurisdiction, or secret enlargement 
of his frontiers on all sides, particularly towards Gooch 
Behar, he might have realized the moral of the fable, 
in obtaining riches through the necessary dperation of 
husbandry, conducted "with ‘intelligence, industry or good 
fortune. But however this may have been, by personal ad- 
dress, and anticipating the wants or desire of the sdVereign 
representative, in paying large douceurs over and above his* 
current revenue, he enjoyed the annual special privilege of 
administering internally his own district, without being 
subject like the zeminfiars, to either hustabood investiga- 
tions, on the immediate control of a Mussulman Aumildar. 

Nor did these extraordinary Exemptions cease entirely before 
the year 1757, when a new revolution having strengthened 
the ejBBcient powers of Government, and politically increased 
the public expenses, through the necessity of maintaining 
a regular standing military establishment, it was found 
expedient to resume the equitable, indispensable rights of 
royalty, by bringing into the exchequer the ascertained 
surplus exaction levied from the country by the farming 
Gollector, and hitherto fraudulently kept for his proper use. • 

Originally this zemindary, exclusive of jageers, consisted • 
of porgunnahs 89, yielding ... ... ... 4,62,964 

4.— Nuddeah, properly Oukerah, and more recently 
called Kishnagur, from the propensity of Indian land- 
holders to derange the ancient established system of Govern- 
ment, ascertaining their own relative situation, and hence 
attribute princely congequence to themselves, by deriving 
local designations from their proper name*, was originally^ , 
bestowed in the beginning of this century, on IJagoofam,^ 
a Bramin, descended from Bobanund, Jhe first conspijpuoua • 
man of the family, distinguished by the title of Mujmuadar, ' 
as holding the office of temporary substitute, recorddlfof 
the jumma,or rental of the Circar of Satgong. The district, 
though large and wonderfully fertile ^n all the dearer pro- 
ductions of Indian soil, capable of au easy, quick tiifins- 
portation, by the river Houghly, to all the great foreign* 
settlements in Bengal, hath yet, from the tolerated corrupt 
practice of zemindaiy defalcations, heightened, in the pfe- 
sent instance, by fraudulent ah'endtions of lands, or exemp- 
tion in the payment of the established dues of Government 
in favour of inferior brother m|tnbers of th|| same religious 
caste, ever remained prodigiously underrated in the gener'al 
assessment of the province, ijtid in the proportional one of 
the Ausil Toomary, only set Sown perghs. 78, valued at. . . 5,94,846 
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Mr. J. Grant’s 5.— Beerbhoom, the largest Mussulman zemindary ia 

^al^is of Bengal, was originally conferred by Jaffier Khan, on Affid 
of Bengal^^^ Ullah, father of Beddi ul Zeman,of the Afghan or Patan tribe, 
allowed to settle here aftef the expulsion of Shere Shah 
and his descendants, for the political purpose of guarding 
the frontiers on the west, against the^ incursions of the 
barbarous "HindoQS of Jharcuud, by ifneans of a warlike 
Mahomedan peasantry, entertained as a standing malitia, 
with suitable territorial allotments under a principal land- 
holder, not less attached to the interests of the State from 
motives of religion, than inimical to all unbelievers of the 
same superstitious faith. This district, therefore, though 
granted under the sarhe written form& generally ; was yet 
held by a tenure different to any other known fn the coun- 
try, In some respects, it corresponded with therancient 
military fiefs of Europe, inasmuch as certain lands T^ero 
held lakh^aje, or exempted from the payment of rent, 
and to be solely appropriated for the maintenance of troops. 

This privilege, in its nature temporary, being afterwards 
resumed in the Ifime of Cossim Ali, as having been found 
entirely subversive of the sovereign authority under pre- 
ceding Mussulman administrations, and Inconsistent with 
present exigencies, or a more vigorous, intelligent system 
of Government, requiring the sword to be kept unparbici- 
patod in tho hands of the ruling power, brought a consi- 
,derable accession of territorial income, under the denomina- 
tion of Keffyet, into the soubahdarry treasury, erroneously 
supposed to have arisen entirely from an increased rental - 
on a hustabood of lands, already sufficiently assessed, 
tfc’oughout the country at largo. Accordingly the zemin- 
dary, in its original extent of rated ground, did not exceed 
one-third of its present estimated jurisdiction; though the 
included divisions of porgunnahs, are still nominally the 
same, being only 22, and yielding ... ... ... 3,66,509 

6. — Calcutta, lands formerly held by many petty 
talookdars under the jurisdiction of Mahomed Shereef, 

•.and since constitefing the zemindary of the, East India 
-Oompany, conferred in jageer on Lord Clive, at the original 
valuation of peVghs., 27 .... ... ... ... 2,22,958 

7. ~Bishenpoor, compiisod^in the chuckleh of Burd- 
wan, ai?d 'surrounded by the districts of the groat zemin- 
dary of this Mme, of Midiiapoor in Orissa and Pacheat, 

affirmed to h^vo been the inheritance of a Rajepoot 
family for 1,021 years, under q. regular succession of 55 
Rajahs, and onjy subject to a small peshcush or tribute to 
the sovereign of Bengal, until the year 1715, soon after 
the commencement of Jaffier Khan^s administration, when 
the country Was more completely reduced, though yet 
ittiperfectly explored, and conferred again in zemindary 
tenuro on Gopaul Sing, the heir of line, assessed under 
the head of * f; t. perghs... 1,29,803 

8. — Yusefpoor, comprekonding almost the whole of the 
niodorn province of Jessore, as doscribod by Rennel, when 
originally conferred, at tho beginning oi this century, on 
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Kishen-ram, of the kyot caste, having then included within 
its jurisdiction, the recently dismembered pergunnahs ze- 
minfiary of Saidpour, rated separately at 46,805, but 
together reckoned ; perghs. 23. * rated,.. 1,87,754 

9. — Lushkerpoor, the small fertile zemindary, rich in 
the production of raw silk, opposite to the island of . 
Cossim-bazar, on the eastern bank of the Ganges, and alto- 
gether enclosed in the zemindary jurisdiction of Bajeshahy, 
granted in the first instance to Anoopnarrhin, a Bramin, 
though since unequally divided into two portions of 10^ and 
5J annas or sixteenths, after deducting the pergunnah of 
Tahrpoor, originally included, but long since dipmembered 

from this district, was compo^se^ of perghs. 1 5... rated... 1,25,516 

10. — Rokinpoor, fol'med the large, of unknown extent, 
though doubtlessly -the rjjchest zemindary of equal ^dimen- 
sions, throughoift Bengal; being the jurisdiction originally,, 
but very improperly and unconstitutionally assigned to 
Shaw Narrain, canongoe or register of all the lands of the 
soubah, either as matter of special favour, or more proj^ably 
as a favour for the lesser portion assigned to him of the 
russoom, or usual coTiimissiou of 2^ per cent, on the revenue, 
when this emolument of office came to be divided unequally 
between the two branches of the •same family, for the 
political purpose of creating rivalship, and by that means, 
lessoning the power of erther to abuse the highest confi- 
dential trust under Oovernmeiio. The nature and acquisi- 
tion of his district, afiord a remarkable instance of the 
propensity of mankind, 4,o act alike under similar circum- 
stances ; it is dispersed over the greatest part of Bengal, 

i 1 the minutest divisions of lands, taken from different 
zemiudaries. These scarcely sensible dismemberments, coulif* 
not be regularly assessed, as their proportioned dimensions* 
were never ascertained ; at the same time, they might bo 
secretly enlarged by collusion, through the official influence 
of public registers, appointed solely and expressly to con- 
trol the conduct of land-holders ; while they were sure of 
being exempted, unlese%very partially, from any hustabood 
investigations, which are always difficult, seldom occuri;ing . 
in the same period of time beyond the limits ol^ a single 
chuckleh, and perhaps not there repeated twice, in l%.lf a 
century. Acting under such temptations, and with eqqfil 
unchecked authority, we have seen in the case of the Chief 
Serishtedar, Intei^reter orDewan of the Mui^lipatam division 
of the N. Oircars in 1767, from pieces of grounfl too in- 
significant to be worthy mensuration,^ dissevered here and , 
there, from every landed jurisdicton in the province of 
Rajamundry, that a princely estate of £20,000 a year w^s, 
in a manner imperceptibly, acq^red for a quit-rent of 
about one-eighth of that income, liquidated under the head 
of a monthly salary, supposed to be equivalent to. the 
actual receipts from this extelsive .domau, which being 
artfully denominated a merassy, or inheritance passed as ‘ 
such, until recent re-annexa^lbn gratuitously to the many 
districts mutilated, to give ihis one substantival form. 
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Mr. J, Grant’s Hence also the scattered talookdarry of Eajenagur, in the 
Analysis of chuckleh of Dacca, was constituted by Rajah Rajeboolub, 
of (of a different family from the present Rai Raian, of the 

same name) when at the hekd of the finances of Bengal, in 
the administration of Aliverdi Khan; and from a like 
combination of circumstances, might be^deduced, the origin, 
of many other existing zemindaries, though perhaps of less 
note than Rokinpour, which from the beginning consisted 
of in whole or sub-divided pergunnahs 62 ... assessed for... 

11. — Mahmood Shahy, in the chuckleh of Boosnah, 

indifferently situated, and poor in production, comparatively 
with the adjacent but threefold larger territory of Neldy, 
dependent on Rajeshaliy, was conferred subsequently to 
the year 1722, on Ramdeo, a Bramin, comprehending, 
besides jageers, pergunnahs 29 ... ... ^ 

1 2. — futtehsing, originally asingle compact jurisdic’iion, 

advantageously situated on the Bagrutty or Cossim-bazar 
river, a little to the southward of Moorshedabad, was con- 
ferred on Ilerry Persaud, a Bramin, for which reason, and 
ou account of a number of small unsurveyed talooks carved 
out of it ; lands since perhaps prodigiously improved in 
fact, may be deemed formally on the decline, by gradual ^ 
diminution of the yearly rental. The first sunnuds were 
for pergunnahs 1 1 ... ... ... rated... 

13. — Edrackpoor, composed of what is described, in 

'/RennelPs Atlas, as the province of Ghorahgaut, has some- 
times been aur\exed in the annual settlements with Dinage- 
poor, and more recently Rungpoor, but^h^i^ aj* a 
separate zemindary, by the family of T>*Ai^shenaht, a koyt, the 
original grantee , .' ••• pergunnahs 60. 

14. _Tipperah, the r extensive most eastern zemindary of 
Bengal] south of ^-^Jlhet, for the most part barbarous, poor 
and unculU"^®’^®^^ abounding in wild elephants, was con- 
querar^ early as the reign of Shah Jeban, from the herN 
^rable possessors of the family of Manick, and constituted 
^ the Circar of Odeypoor, the then capital of the district, 

•about 25 miles east from Commilah. In 1135, A. B. this 
jurisdictieu, co^iposedof pergunnahs 4, afterwards sub-divid- 
ed into, 24 when reCxinquered under the head of Roshena- 
bad, was*j;ated (A’iginally altogether, for Rupees 92,993, ex- 
clusive tf Daqi^oor, which continued to be annexed to the 
chuckleh of Jehangeernagur, But from this sum is to be 
deducted the ameunt of jagpers for 45 000 rupees t/o be 
separately stated, diud then alfewed to the son of Ram 
Manick fo;* himself, or to defi^ay the expense of catch- 
ing elephants; leaving for the khalsa portion of rent 

only ... ^ 

15.— Pacheet, the large and most westerly zemindary of 
Bengal, on the same parallel with the foregoing, but rather 
more produefive in all the necessaries of life ; bounded by 
Chutea, Nagpour and Raragur, the sont lem districts depen- 
. dent on the Sonbah ofBahar : being imperfectly reduced, 
like the adjoining territory of Bishenjl» ^or, from another 
Rajepoot family, of the name of Goorp-Narrain, was at first 
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in great part only subject to a fixed peshcnsh on account * 
of ^ pergunnahs 2... rated at ... 18^203 

Total Jumma Bundobuet Toomary^ or |tandard yearly 
assessment of Khalsa lands^ included in the fifteen 
larger zemindarieSj or territorial jurisdictions of Bengal 
-—still continued to be arftmged^ under so many undi- 
vided beads of districts^ in the annual settlement, con- 
cluded with the like number of single^ land-holders, 
either personally or by their representatives, and com- 
posed, as by the foregoing particulars of perghs. 615. 

••• • ... ... yielding... ... 65,22,111 

Bautiuam. # 

16. Jellajpoor, &c., z^iudaries, under Mahomed 
Shereef, comprehending all the khalsa lands of the chuckleh 
of Jehan^eernagur, with part of Boosnah, Jessve and 
Ghorahgaut : constituting together the great modern pro-# 
vince of Dacca entire, as surveyed and laid down by 
Rennell, exclusive of Alepsing, Momeosing, Seryle, Torrof, 

&c., with some other more recent annexations from the 
neighbouring chucklehs, hereafter to bp. specified, valued, 
iu all, at the original standard assessment of 21,83,990 
rupees ; from which, deducting the amount of jageers with 
the rental of Tipperah, and a small part of Rajeshahy, &c., 
sopai-ately stated at 12,8^200, then the balance for thp 

Khalsa lands will bo .. ... perghs. 155... 8,99,790 

1 7. Seerpour-Dulmapoor, &o., including all the khalsa * 

lands of the modern province of Poorneah, as laid down by 
Rennell, and then under Seys Khan's gomastah, exclusive 

c I jageers for 1,80,166, hereafter to be stated, perghs, 13. . . 98,^64 

18. Fekhercoondy, &c., the Khalsa lands in the Oirca^ , 
of Oooch Behar, and constituting the surveyed province 

of Rungpoor, besides 90,548 in jageers . . . perghs. . .244 . 2 39 123 

19. Cankjolf, &c., comprehending almost the whole of 

the modem province of Rajemhal, exclusive of jageers 

perghs. ... 10... 74,317 

20. Tomooluck, composed of this pergunnah imthe 
Circarof Gualparab, and of the districts* of Jellamootah, . 
Deroodemnan, Sujah-mootah, with Mhesadul, ^11 taken' " 
from Orissa, was conferred in the first instance by JafiSer . • 

Khan, on Sook-deo, a Bramin ; being the khalsa portion of ' 

the whole province of Hejellee, valued at the original assess- * 
ment, inclusive salt lands perghs. 16... I,85,7ft5 

2 1 . Silhet,thekbalsalandsof this chifcklehor^irSvince, 

exclusive of jageers. * ... ... ^ ...perghs, 36... 70,016 

22. Islamabad, or Chittagong, bestowed, wholly in* * 
jageer, in JafiSer Khan^s time, is hereafter separately stated. 

23. Soohent, 4o., forming the chuckleh of Bunder 
Balasore, for Rupees 92,875, and* Koontah-Gaut, included 
in Curry Barry, being more recently dismemb^ed from 

Bengal, are here set down tog^her. perghs. *28. . . 1,29,450 

24. Sayer, or amount of licenses, customs, duties,- taxes, &o., 
collected under the three following distinct heads of Mhals, on per- 
sonal moveable property, exfelusive of the shahbunder at Dacca, with 

[Vot. I.] * ^9 
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different articles of the same denomination of variable imposts, making 
part of the jiimma of some of the foregoing zemindary jurisdictions, 
and fixed, on a medium of ydiara, as follows ; viz. 

(1 .) Chunacahly — Taxep, on houses, shops, bazars, spirit- 
uous liquors, &c., duties on exports of silk or cloth 
manufactured, levied throughout the great city of 
Moorehedabad and its environs, blit exclusive of tho 
* ground-rent of the valuable pergunnah on which it 
stands, the whole railed at the standard assessment, 

from the year 1130 Bengaleh, of 3,11,603 

(2.) Bukhsh-bunder, or Houglily. The 
ground-rents of 37 markets and gungs, 
chiefly in the vicinity and depeijdent on 
tho European settlements in tho chilckleh' 
of Sat gong, together with the customs 
levied on goods passing that grand 
emporium of foreign commerce, in all 
3,42,708 : — lOednet from wliicli, already 
included under tholicadof Calcutta, Kupees 
44,767, mak-^'iig not ... ... ..i 2,97,941 

(3.) Mint duties of Moorshe.dabad ... 3, 04-, 103 


In all, perghs. 3... 


9,13,647 


Total of tho greater surveyed provinces, [ind fair mhala 
of Bengal,, comprised under tho foregoing 9 heads, 

• forming... ... ... ... perghs. 505... 26,10,772 

25. — Muscoory, small or .single pergunua,h zemindaries, districts 
and petty mhals, dispersed throughout Bengal, under 21 heads of ac- 
count, in the annual biindobust of 1135, A. B. as concluded with so 
many different laud-holders, making np tho whole number of respon- 
sible persons of this description, paying rent to, or then known to 
Government; but which lesser divisions of territory having since so 
prodigiously increased, and otherwiao undergone such a variety of 
changes in denomination, extent, or possessory rights, as to become 
now a work of considerable labour to trace their revolutional progress, 
.and state the standing revenuo of each district with sufficient ac- 
curacy, to exhib’t a comparative view of their amount, under different 
administrfffcion ; that all we shall attempt, is a detail of the most con- 
siderable of these smaller jurisdictions, as rated at the period specified, 
and give the suin’ total only for 'comparison ; viz. 

(1.) Bherolo,* in the Circar Shereesabad, possessed in 
zemindary by Bean Kishen, in 1135, but since wholly 
dismembered tin d thogreL»ter partannexed toliajeshahy, 

perghs. 13 ..^ 2,41,397 

(2 ) Mundel^liaut, Circar Satgam, possessed by Pudem 
Naht, since annexed to Burdwan perghs. 5. ... 1,46,261 

(•3.) Arseh, in the same Circar, a portion of the zemin- 
daryofBagoodeo, since annexed to Burdwan... perghs. 11 1,25,351 
(4.) Chunacahly, &c., comprehending the city of Moorshe- 
dabad, and forming now great partyof the khas talooks, 
but exclusive of the portion then annexed to Rajeshahy, 

&c. ... ... ... ...perghs. 3. ... 96,407 

(5.) Assidaagur,&c.; withMheluud,inOucar Shereesabad ^ 
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exclusive of talooks then depending on Raieahahy, &c., * 

‘ perghs. 3 62,798 

(6f) Jehangeerpoor, &c., in the chuckleli of Ghorahgaut’ 
originally conferred on Bamdeo, and since divided 
between three branches of the same family, pergs. 11. 61,219 

(7.) Ateah Caugmarry, Berbazoo— Hussen Shahy, in the 
chuckleh of Ghorahgaut, *(>riginally constituting three 
zemindaries. ... ...perghs. 10 ... ' ... 67,*883 

(8.) Silberries, the whole perguunah in Gircar Bazooha 
perghs. 1 ... ... ... ... ... 57,421 

(9) Tahirpoor, the whole pergunnab, Barbeckpoor and 
Moseedah, separate and sub-divided zemindaries iu 
chuckleh Ghorahgaut *... pergks. 3 ... 55,791 

(10.) Chundlai, Ac.,* a dispersed zemindary in the 
chucklehs of Mgorshedabad, Ghorahgaut, Akber-nagur- 
and Jehan^eernagul’, and therefore supposed io have 
been at the time conferred on some Hindoo officer of* 


Government, including 24 talooks, besides perghs. 7... 55,729 

(11.) Pitladeh and Koondy iu Clpickleh Ghorahgaut, 
since for the most part annexed to Rajeshahy. perghs. 7. 67,632 

(12.) Suntose, Ac., m Ghorahgaut, originally granted to 
Ragoo-Naht, since annexed to Dinagepoor and Rung-., 
poor... ... ... ^ ...perghs. 2 ... 91,807 

(13.) Alapsing and Momensing, in Ghorahgaut, originally 
under Mahomed Mekndy of tikrah, Ac., but since 
annexed to the province o' Dacca... perghs, •2... 75,755^ 

(1 1.) Satsykeh, in the chuckleh of Moorsliedabad, granted 
to Mahomed Akram Chowdry... . perghs. 3^. 51,167 

(15.) Mahomed Ameenpoor. — The districts composing 
this more recently created jurisdiction in the Gircar « 


and chuckleh of Satgam, were originally rated exclu^ . 
sive of jageers ... ... perghs 14..., 1,40,016 

(16.) Pettass, Kerdoah and Fiitteh-Jungpour, in the 
chuckleh of Ghorahgaut, originally throe zemindaries, 
but since annexed almost wholly to Dinagepoor 

perghs. 9... 1,00,878 

(17.) Pookereah and^Zuffor Shahy, in Circar Bazooha; 
tho former has been since annexed t(i Rajesliahy, the ^ ••• 

latter to Jellal poor, Dacca ... , ...pe^’ghs.*5... * 51,519 

(18.) Myhetty, in the Circar of Satgam, originally, con- • * 
ferred on Suteram ... ... ...perghs. 15... ' , 28,831 

(19.) Tolookdaran Huzzoory, or 98 lesser land-boIderS^n 
talookdarry^tenures, under two heads^ in tlie clu^cklolia ,• 

of Moorshedabad and Hough 1}^ paying tbeir fixed 
rents immediatefy into the Khal/a Shercefa pergbs. 2 95,855 

(20.) Sayev or variable imposts of Akbor-nagur, since* 
annexed to Oankjolo, or province of Rajemhal perghs. 2 51,432 

(21.) Petty Mhals dispersed throughout the whole s5u- 
bah, iu small detached districts or villages, which, if 
collected, might together form pergunnahs...por^hs. 8 48,992 

Total of Muscoory zemiudferies sub-^vided into 21 

heads ..i ... ... .. perghs. 136..; 7,85,201 

— ■ - 

Total Jumma Toomary Toshkhccs iu 1135 A. B. of the 
[VoL. T.] ^9 
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Khalsa lands, Mbal and Sair, in the Soubah of Bengali 
distributed under 47 heads of accounti amongi so many 
land-holders possessing the like number of eahtimami 
financial trusts or tei^iorial jurisdictions reduced to 
25 large and single zemindarieSi &c.| or provinces of 
surveyed dimensions admitting of accurate comparison 
in amount of revenue at different periods, perghs. 1256 1|09|18,084 


Jageer. Assignments Qf territory for the support of the 
Civil and Military establishment of the whole soubahi 
exclusive of the Lregoing Khalsa appropriation! from 
which was derived only the net effective revenue annu- 
ally paid into the royal exchequer. 

Ist. Circar AH, the viceroyal establishment of thena^iim 
or Soubahdar of tho three imperial provinces of Bengali 
Bahar and Orissai /o defray a largo portion of the military 
expenses otGovernmenti the whole of the Nabob's household 
in his public and private capacitji together with the greater 
part of tho civil list charges, inclusive of those usually 
incurred in the foajedarry or High Court of criminal judica- 
ture. The lands originally thus appropriated! extended in 
296 entire or broken pergunnahs, over 21 of the 34 CircarSi 
into which the whole country was divided. They were 
certainly the richest and most productive of the soubahi 
one-half being situated in the province of Dacca or Hejelleei 
and tho remainder distributed in Jessore, Rajeshahy, 
Kishenagur, or Dinagepour, and continued altogether 
invariably under the separate independent management 
of the nizamut family, without having been subjected to 
anv additional Dewanuy assessment for the full space of a 
century, after the revolution in the value of specie, from 
the discoveries of America, &c., until the important era 
of British sovereignty in 1765. At this time, the ausil 
jumma toomary ol the whole jageer, and a large towseer, 
or jageerdary proportional increase on the former estab- 
lished rental, were incorporated with the khalsa revenue, 
under the same zemindary jurisdictions ; though tho 
'i^fpoiint entire, was unaccountably sunk, omtezzled, or 
collusively withheld from the State. All the scattered 
valuable j;erritovios producing this princely income, to 
support the amaret, command and dignity of 7,000 horse, 
constituting the highest establishmont allowed to any sub- 
ject of the empire, wero estimated in the king's books at 
the jumma recknly, ,or written account. Rupees 16,05,693, 
being the supposed actual receipts of the jageer at that 
time, but rated like all other lauds at the standard assess- 
ment or toomary, for several dispersed divisions, which if 
united might form pergunnahs 60. •. Rs, 10,70,465 

2. — Bundeh Wallah Bargah, designation of the De- 
wanny delegate of the crown; under which, was enjoyed 
for personal or official charges, indulging a munsub of 
4,000, with the command of' 2,500 horse, the extensive fer- 
tile districts of Baherbund and Bhiterbuuid, with almost an 
equal portion of the modern province of uungpoor since, 
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With natnral Hindu conformity to the ancient usag6| acquired * 
by an English Dewan in ^emindary tenure^ and then held 
billa gherret or mushroot, in 97 broken p^nnnabSj esti- ‘ 
mated according to the reokmy account at Bupees 2^92^500 ; 
but assigned at the established rental of— perghs. 20., .Rs. 1^46^250 

3. Ameerul Omrah, Bukhshii or Gommander-iu-Ghief 
of the empire^ then in the pe/lwu of Sumsamul Dowlah 
Khan Dowrah^ acting by his delegates Moshuffer*and 
Ashref Ehan^ in Bengal ; to whom was assigcod^ for pi ivato 
maintenance in a munsub of 6j500| denominated zateo or 
personal; and to support a command of 2;650 horse, a large 
extent of territory/ calculated at the jumma reckmy of 
3,37,500 rupees, supposed to proceed from its 63 component 
parts, situated ghiefly in the*Delta of Bengal, and with 
more policy, throughout the frontier provinces of Dacca, 

Sylhet, or Curry-Barry, &o*., to give a special interest j;o the 
military cofiimandant in the safety of the districts most 
exposed to depredation. The kissmuts, or territorial divi- 
sions included in this jageer, may be reduced in number, as 

they were in rental, to the standard assessment of. perghs. Ks. 2,25,000 

4. Foujedaran, the territorial assignments for the civil and 
military expenses of inferior Nabobs, or deputies in the Govexpment, of 
the five great frontier provinces of Bengal ; viz. 

(1.) Moorshod Kooli Khan, Naib of Dacca, chiefly condi- 
tional jagheers,for the egtablishment of the Neabut sou- . 
bahdarry of Jehangeernagc the provincial garrisons, 
under the denomination of Tannahjat,with the darogha- 
goe on superin tendeivj of the topekhaneh or artillery ^ 
and nowarrah or fleet of boats. The lands appropriated 
for these different services, all lying with great impolicy 
in the special jurisdiction of the foujedar, were scat- ^ , 
tered in 60 purgunnah fragments, valued at the 
reckmy amount of 2,40,750, but reduced to the pro- 
portional standard of perghs. 11 ... ... ... 1,00,145 

(2.) Shumshere Khan, and four other subordinate 
officers in the foujedarry of Sylhet, holding, almost iu 
two equal divisions,Jbilla sherritand mushroot jageers, 
for the defence of that province, wil^in its proper 
jurisdiction, excepting about a seventh^ part, held*in * 

Rajemhal ; reckmy 4,30,000 rupees, rated at ,the . * 
established rent of... small pergunnahs 48... Bs. *1,79,166 

(3.) Soy f Khan, Governor and Jageerdar unconditional 
ly, for the greater part of the rich province of Poorneah, 
at the reckmy jumma 2,70,280, redudbd to standard 
assossraentof per^s, 9... ./ ... 1,80,166 

(4.) Munoocher Khan, a conditional jagheor for the * 
foujedarry of Ghorah-Gaut, assigned from the lands of 
Rungpoor ... ... ^ ... perghs. 8.. •. 16,668 

(5.) Aliverdi Khan, afterwards Snbahdar of Bengal, <&c., 
but then only foujedar, and Jageerdar of Rajemhal 
and Telliagurry ... f , . ^l.porghs. *4 .. 16,666 
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Total jageor of the greater* Fonjedars... perghs. 75... 4,92,8oo 
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5. — 'Munsubdarm, petty territorial assignments to 

twenty-one individuals, severally bolding inferior rank or 
offices of trust, throughout the soubah, the generality of 
them, under the degree o£ five hundred zatee, and obliged 
to perform military services personally, when required to 
do so, by the nazim, with each a small established number 
of followers. The lands thus approppfated, were chiefly in 
the provinces of Sylbet, Dacca, Hejellee and Bajemhal, 
estimated at ... ... ... perghs. 20... 

6. Zemiudaran, Fiefs in the nature of conditional 

jageers, conferred on tho four frontier land-holders of Tip- 
perah, Muchwah, Soosing and Telliagurry pass/ within 
their respective jurisdictions ... • ... perghs. 2 ... 

7. Medded-M.ish, subsistence to religious and lesymed 

men, throughout Bengal, in small allotments, of land, 
chiefly in Burdw«.n or Rajemhal, near thtf seminaries of 
Pundua ov PiiTuah .. ... ... perghs. 7...* 

8. Salianadaram, annual allowances to zemindars and 
others, chiefly in the province of Sylhet ... perghs. 9... 

9. Enam «al Tuingha, tho only heritable grant of 
lands known in Bengal, coxiferrcd On two moolvies or 
doctors, learned in the Mussulman law • ... perghs. 1... 

10. liooziuadarau, for a small talook in Lushkerpoor, 
in lieu of the pecuniary allowance of a mulla 

Total of lesser grants of territory to Munsubdars, &c., 
on different tenures, as specified .. perghs. 39 Rs. 

• . . • 

11. Omleh Nowareh. — Naval establishment of 768 
ajmed cruizers and boats principally stationed at Dacca, to 
guard th^ Coasts of Bengal against tho incursions of the 
Moggs anJ other foreign pirates or invaders. The whole 
expense of manning the fleet, including the wages of 923 
Friiiguan or Portuguese sailors, was estimated monthly at 
Rupees 29,282 which, with constructing now vessels and 
repairing the old, amounted annually to Rupees 8,43,452, 
levied altogether from 112 entire or broken pergnnnahs, 
,5,ppropriated for tliis special purpose, chiefly in the 
chucklelT'of tfehaqgeeriiagur, and composing a great 
part oP tjie ricl^est, most productive lands of that great 
pi’ovinco,^u 99 of the fore me*nti one d territorial divisions 
yielding at lanot four-fifths of the whole assigned rental ; 
;ivhilo the inconsiderable remaining portion was mostly 
ctrawu from the I5istirict of Sj^lhet. But from the sum total 
hero specified, is to be deducted \peshcush of 50,433 rupees, 
paid by '’owie o"t the neighbouring frontier zemindars, for 
Jands not rated in tho king^s books as the property of the 
Crown, with 44,065 more for loss of exchange, &o., and then 
Uie net standard assessment will stifnd ... perghs. 65.. • 

12. Oraloh \hsham — Establishment of 8,112 troops, 
with firtillery for guards a|id garrisonfl^of the eastern fron- 
tier proviuccs, maintained* from the territorial income of 
lands thus appropriated in jageer, within each respective 
jurisdiction ; viz. 


1,10,852 

49,760 

25,665 

25,927 

2,127 

837 

2,14,718 


7,78,954 
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, Seerab, the low*^ Men. 

countries o£ Dacca / 2, 820-largepergh8.13.R8. 1,35,060 
and forts on the sea C ' 

coast ) • 

Islamabad. ... 8,532 -small do. 117- 1,50,251 
Rangamatty ... 1,478 -large do. 4- 63,045 

Sylhet 282 4- 10,824 
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Total, including horsemen 8,112 - - - perghs. 138 and rated - - 3,59,180 

13. Kehdah-Afial — Expense of catching elephants, 
defrayed from appropriated lands, nearly in equal propor- 
tions in Tipperah and Sylhet. . 40,101 

• • • 

Total of Naval,. Garrison and Elephant charges 

. • perghs. 193 JRa... 11,78,235 


Jumma Toomary Teshkhees of Bengal, A. B. 1135, ricapitulated 
in the Abstract, according to the more useful terntoriaWlivisions then 
established; viz. 

Khalsa Lands qnd rents ol the Soubah : 

15. Eahtiraam, whole extensive zemindary jurisdic- 
tiona assigned in trust by suuuuda or letters patent, to the 
sole interior financial mauage^ment of so many single princi- . 
pal land-holders ... ... ... perghs. 615 Rs. *65,22,111 

Nine Provincial divisions as surveyed and laid down in 
RennelPs Atlas, answering to so many heads of account iil 
the annual settlement of the revenue, under each of which 
wero comprised an indefinite number of lesser zemin- 
dariea... ... ... ... peighs. 505... „ J6,10,772 

One Muscoory, small detached talooks, under twenty- » 
one heads of account, but varying in dimensions and rental 
so often, at different periods of time, as not to admit singly of 
exact ascertainment, are here reduced to ono, perghs. 136 „ 17,85,201 


Total of the established revenue paid into the royal ex- 
chequer, under twenty-five different heads, j^rghs. 1,256.,, l,Dl>,18,(J8f * 

f * ® * 

Jageer portion of the Territorial Iribome. ♦ 

l.—Nizamut appropriation ... perghs. 60.. .•,J 10,70,465 
9. Dewannyj the superior Jageerdars, with qyery •• 

other class of Munsubdars... ... ^ perghs. h52... „ 10,78,777 

I . ■ ^ 

Total of the great and lesser officers of State perghs. 212 „ 21,49,242 
3. Naral. Garrison, Militia, and elephant establish- 
ments... ... ... perghs. 192... „ 11,78, 23& 

Total of Assigned lands nnfler thirt^ect heads, to*de- 
fray the civil and military expenses... perghs. 404... „ • 33,27,477 
Khalsa Lands, as stated above... ... 1,256 ,,1,09,18,084 
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[Bengal I, 


Ur. J. Grant's Total of the proportional standard rent of Bengal, 

Analysis of Khalea lands and iageer, under thirty-eight heads, as cor- 
of Beng^'*"' rected by Sujah Khan in A. B. 1135, or A. D. 17^ 

' perghs. 1,660 Rs. 1 ,42,45,561 

Difference to make up the jumma kaumil toomary of 
Jaffier Khan in A. D. 1722 ... ... ... ... 42,625 


Complete original assessment ... perghs. 1,660 Bs. 1,42,88,186 


„ SECOND PERIOD. 

Abwab Soubahdaery. * 

k 

The circumstances which gave raise to thb viceroyart territorial assess- 
ments, ndw to be stated in addition to the original Crown rent of Bengal, 
and set forth in the preceding section, have been occasionally touched on 
both in this and our former treatise on Indian finance, introduced in 
the Political Survey of the Northern Circars: To enter into a minuter 
detail of the subject, or to exhibit all the proofs and illustrations which 
might bet^required to demonstrate fact^, or vindicate opinions so con- 
trary to prevalent ill-founded belief, is by no means our present inten- 
tion. The task would be laborious and infinite, while the true history 
and actual state of men and things in this country, continue involved 
^ in such obscufity, or while the Persian MSS. authorities proper to be 
referred to on these interesting topics, besides being enveloped in the 
difficulties of a foreign language, only exist in the hands of a few indi- 
viduals, with whom great part may otherwise be rendered useless, from 
want of a technical knowledge of Eastern finance ; and while the more 
enlightened statesmen of our own nation who have been in India, could 
overlook .the effects of a political event of the greatest notoriety, in 
adopting sentiments so contradictory to universal experience in all 
other parts of the world, as to suppose for a moment, that during a 
period of two centuries elapsed from the institution of the original 
toomar jumrna of Akber in 1582, in course of which the newly disco- 
vered treasuries of America were poured so aljjundantly into Hindostan 
through^multiplied channals of European trafiic around the Cape, there 
hath not been, ^particularly in the great commercial province of Bengal, 
a prodigious iiklux of specioj^ which occasioning a diminution in the 
original standard value of this universal medium of exchange, produ- 
ced inevitably by the same operation, a nominal increase in the price 
-of manufactures^of the necessaries of life am^ of labour, requiring ulti- ^ 
mately a further ppoportional demand of territorial revenue to answer 
the factitiously enlarged exige^ies of Government* We shall there- 
fore here content ourselves simply with observing, that the necessity 
of accumulated assessments on the lands of this country, constituting 
generally thd only source of public income, appears as evident, as the 
extraordinary cauge which gave it birth, must be deemed in every res- 
pect sufficient to authorize such additional pecuniary levies from the 
people, as far as they hav^.been at an^ former time, are or may be still 
realized to the State; though without doubt the mode of exaction by 
zemindary jurisdictions, introduced by 'Jaffier Khan, but only properly 
established in the Government of his successor Soujah, towards the 
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?0fch year of the present century, was in its principal irregular, uncon- Mr. J. Qrant'a 
stitutional, and in its operation productive of the worst effects, being 
no lefis injuries to the sovereign rights thaA highly oppressive to the of Benga], 
whole body of peasantry, as well as destructtve to general population, 
the arrangement, good Government, or peaceful prosperity of the com- 
munity at large; yet perhaps greatly short, in the amount of the 
rightful, original stipulated du^s of the exchequer, when stated ^as 
they ought, at one-fourth of the gross produce of the *soil 

To those who are only acquainted with the rudiments of political 
knowledge, the want cf some ascertained fixed standard to limit the 
annual public supplies, to the true occasional exigencies of the State, 
as well as to proportion such demand equitably, on the whole 
country and its subdivisions, According to the extent, capacity, 
circumstances tf the Itfnd, or agreeable to the local state of com- 
merce and manufactaires, yielding further internal sources of revenue ; 
must appear at vnce embarrassing and alarming. But to such as are 
most skille'd in the science of Eastern finance, and whose attention alone 
we are ambitious now to engage, if they could at any time have admit- 
ted the fact, either of such a deficiency originally, or subsequently 
through the confusion and loss arising on Cossim Ali’ii expulsion from 
Bengal ; it would have been considered a misfortune of the most deplor- 
able nature, attended with increasing inward disorders J^ading to 
inevitable ruin, unless timely checked by some powerful expedients. 

Accordingly, it is to a sense of this want, we are to ascribe the mea- 
sures pursued or proposed, ivider the most enlightened admipistration of 
our own days and nation in Indi? to investigate, ascertain or establish, 
the first grand principles of every well-regulated system of finance^ 
definable,' permanent agpncy with settled forms of management, and a 
fixed proportional standard assessment, acquired from a positive 
valued gross rental of the country on a medium of many year^, 
or to be formed by comparative views of past collgction pro- 
gressively from the earliest records extant, as long as thp influence 
of unforeseen extraordinary events continued to produce great suc- 
cessive alterations nominally in the bulk of revenue, though perhaps 
with a really diminished weight of burthen on tho people. Such were 
the circumstances that gave birth to the intelligent well directed plan 
of supervision in 1769, ^bich if perseveringly executed as ably aud vi- 
gorously commenced, would at least, have exhibited the chicanery 
corruption of interested natives, or afforded ^ure indications of the fal- 
lacy of the financial system imposed on us, at the era pf the Pdwanny, 
leading eventually perhaps, to the ultimate knowledge then seught for, 
as necessary to accomplish any true practical reform ; stch also, were 
the grounds of procedure or proposed objects of the Committee of Circujt 
in 1773, bv the well-intentioned, tho^h ftieffectual,* destructive mea-l 
sure of letting the lands by public sal^o the highest bidders, in viola-| 
tion of the constitutional forms of zemmdary agency; in consequence of 
which, a number of needy temporary farmers let loose on the country, 
and no less ignorant of the value of their territorial trusts than the 
sovereign land-holders themselved*, were compelled to compromise ess 
pected benefits for a small doaoenr, in the nature of a private fine, for 
reinstatement levied from thef ejected offifial tenantti, who of coarse 
were to be indemnified by new encroachments on the rights ^of Govern- 
ment; and to such, doubtless^ must be attributed the native amaney 
scheme of 1776, on one side of the question then agitated, as well as m 
[Vot. L] * alO 
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opposition to the memorable plans of settlement already so often 
mentioned, of which the leading feature, on the truest principles of 
European policy, was a perinanent moderate quit-rent. Yet even the 
feeble lights now held opt, if they could have been easily enough 
exposed to view, might in a great measure have saved the sad per- 
plexity, and loss of time and expensive labour incident to so many 
eventually fruitless deviations from jhe direct simple path to all the 
im|)ortant desiderata of financial knowledge. 

At least such must be our determined belief, after having presumed 
in the present or a former political Treatise, submitted in like manner 
to ministerial consideration, to decide authoritatively on the highest 
possessive right of territorial property, controvert received opinions, 
and assign to the sopereign power dn Asia that which, in Europe 
universally, by ficiion of law or virtually, is vested in the subject. 
After pretending to have ascertained the fixed quote of the gross 
produce of the laud due to the Gircar or ^prince ae landlord, and 
shared with the ryots or labouring inferior tenants, to be the rehba 
chout or one-fourth, liable only to a diminution of abont a tenth part 
of the amount of this proportion, to defray the charge of intermediate 
agency of the whole body of zemindars, acting permanently in one 
or all of tho following official jcapacities by virtue of sunnuds or letters 
patent fropi the high Dewanny delegate cf Government, viz., either as 
annual contracting farmers-goneral of the public rents ; formal repre- 
sentatives of the peasantry ; Collectors of the royal proprietoiy revenue, 
entitled to a russoom or Commission of five per cent, on the net receipts 
of the mofussilor subordinate treasuries; orasfinancial Superintendents 
lof a described local jurisdiction, periodically variable in extent, and 
denominated ^eahtimam, trust or tenure of zepiindary, talookdarry, or 
territorial servile holding in tenancy ; within which however is appro- 
priated, a certain small portion of land called narmr, partaking of 
the natur^ of a freehold, serving as a family subsistence to the superior 
land-holder, to give him an attachment for the soil, and make up the 
remainder ^ot his yearly stated tithe, for personal management in 
behalf of the State. But more especially such must be our firm 
political creed, aftpr having indicated or brought forward aformally fixed 
proportional assessment of the whole country, applied practically for the 
first time within Bi'ilish knowledge, to its several financial subdivisions 
• 9 !^ territory and traced through various progressive changes or improve- 
ments, f^om the original institution down to the ultimate reform, 
probably attainable " perfection, of this famous rent-roll, known by 
the technical Persian terms 6 f Ausil Jumma Toomary of Bengal; 
necessarily and.tConstantly used in forming the annual settlements, as 
^ell as in regulating jageer or zemindary ^rafits, from the 22 nd year 
of this century, to the very moment of the Company's acquisition of 
the Dewanny ; and exhibiting, a^, hath already been observed, a more 
recent, particular, accurate, cohaparatively just, well proportioned 
standard i^ntal, th& whole to its parts, and these, to each other peri- 
cdically, than, perhaps at this day is to be found among the records of 
any existing nation, with a dominion of equal extent, in either quarter 
of the world. Ubr are we altogether destitute of hope ih being able 
to impress our own conviot^pn on the ^jiinds of others, when to the 
display of these fundamental principles of the actual system of Mogul 
finance, be added a view of 4be temporal influence of enlarged com- 
merce, ^vith an extraordinaiy infloz of specie from the American mines, 
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authorizing an accnmulated demand of annual reFonue^ now to be set Mr. J. Granfc’a 
forth under the head of Abwab Soubahdarry or new perpetual imposts,; 
levied in addition to the old established ityal rental by the authority of 
of the provincial Governors, in their advancement to independence 
from the beginning of the present century. And when it shall be 
shown that it is not the extent or irregularity of these assessments, 
considered either in their p(knary magnitude or inequality, and 
supposed enormity of exaction in behalf of the public, at the clos& of 
Cossim Alli’s administration in 1763, that«are causes of complaint 
and real grievance to the people at large; but the subordinate, 
extremely disproportioned distribution of the increased amount, over 
unascertained territorial subdivisions, according to the arbitrary will 
of tyrannic zemindars, freed from every constitijtional control, through 
the ignorance,, wilful negligence, or depravity of native Superinten- 
dents, who have lost in part, could dispense with the more general 
use, or suppress the knowledge from their superiors of a fixed 
valuation ’of the lands so practically serviceable in every important 
operation of finance, as well as to check the most corrupt, inefficient 
personal agency. 

In such hope, we proceed to remark that the extraordinary levies 
thus imposed on tho several districts of .the soubah, under the techni- 
cal descriptive terms, distinguishing this second period of qur Compa- 
rative Analysis, might be divided in respect to local extent, into gene- 
ral, partial, and special assessments! The first class extending univer- 
sally to all the zemindary jurisdictions of Bengal, would appear to bo 
only least oppressive, because 'ess considerable in amount, to the di- 
mensions and valued rental of the wholo country ; the second, confinedf 
to the klyilaa lands of the interior chiicklahs entire, or broken, though 
of small importance comparatively to the jumma toomary of the same 
territory, would seem infinitely more grievous to the peasantry ; and the 
third, applicable to jageers and such provinces as were then and may be 
still in part denominated frontier, however great m proportion to the 
standard rent-roll of these districts, or the sum of each of tUe two other 
classes of abwab, would be found incontrovertibly the easiest and most 
equitable with respect to the bulk of inhabitants, while the aggregate of 
the whole could be considered, if at all burthensome, not from the weight 
of the original demand of Government, so much as the increased unequal . 
exactions of the zemiddars, under the sg<nction of such authoritj^tiv.d 
imposts, of which the proportional shares were not ascertainable, in the 
detail of variable indefinite subdivisions ot* territory. But, jn confor- 
mity to our general plan, we shall ari%,nge this branch of «ur subject 
chronologically, and assign to the several soubahdars tbe vanbus per- 
petual imposts levied on the lands or ryots, through the agency of t^e 
superior land-holders, within the period (rf each sucilessive administra- 
tion, beginning withtfaffier Khan, asihe earliest on record, in which the 
practice thus of assessing the countiy in gross, by zeftiindary jurisdic- 
tions, was first introduced in Bengal. 

Abwab Jaffieb Khant. 

The Nabob Motumen ul Moolk Allaou Dowlab, Jafiier Kban 
Bahadur, Assid Jung, may be said to have commenced his soubahdary 
with the antedated reign of Fuiprokhseer, ixkA. D. 17U, though he was 
not formally established in his Government until some tii?ie after that 
monarcVs actual accession tq the throne of Delhi, two years later; and . 
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Mr. J. Grant’s townrds tno end of 1138 Hegira, 1133 Bengaleh, and 1726 of thp 
Analysis of Cliriatian era, accounted with the royal treasury, as we shall hereafter 
of show, for the receipts of Bengal, forming the best portion of his^vice- 

royalty, during the exacbt lunar period of 15 years, 9 months and 3 
days ; in course of which, the only perpetual additional impost levied 
on the country and carried to public account, was that known under 
the head of Abwak t ‘ 

Isb. Khasnoveessy The origin of this most ancient soubah- 
darry assessment was a rftssoom or fee, exacted from the zemindars at 
I, the renewal of their annual leases by the khalsa mutseddies, from 
whence the technical denomination khasnoveessy, special writers or 
accountants of the exchequer. The amount ascertained to have been 
BO raised over the whote country, did not exceed Eupees 1,91,095. To 
this, however, was added under the same head, RupeeJs 65,511 more, 
being the price of gold mohurs 4?,679§, rated at 14 Rupees each, sent 
yearly by the nazivi to the Court of Delhi, as a token 6f homage at the 
usual recoihage on the anniversary of the king's accession, or nuzzer- 
' anah on occasion of other public festivals. Generally all these extra 
collections, it must be remembered, extended only to the khalsa portion 
of tho lands of ■'Bengal, which may in round numbers be stated at 
the ausil jurama of a krore of^rupees, after deducting the amount of 
variable ra'vinuo ; but in the present instance, besides the increase of 
the mhal or ground*ront, tliere was a small addition on the 
Bayer in the article of russoom ghettery, or duty on bale goods 
exported fuom tho panchoutra or cust-^imhouso, of Chunacally, 
^in the city of Moorshedabad, calculated on a medium of years 
at Rupees 2,252. NovevtIieIes.s, the aggregate of the whole, consoli- 
dated into a fixed perpetual impost fj'om the very commencement of 
tho present century, and continued to be levied henceforward without 
intermission, throughout all the provinces, until the period of the 
Company's acquisition of the Dowainiy, is little more than 2iper cent, on 
the original rent-roll, or precisely Rupees 2,58,857, and being assessed 
on all zemindary jurisdictions, though with little regard to the pro- 
portion of each to the inalgoozarry of the whole soubah, and still less, 
in respect to tho subdivisions of those larger districts, among them- 
Bolves ; the biirtlioii could scarcely have been felt by the peasantry, 

• eyen supposing iheir laud-holders to have clpndestinely tripled the 
’amount ^hus authorized to Jbo levied from them, by the order of the 
nazim. 

c , 

But l^jfisides"' the fixed avo^/ed assessment of khasnoveessy, there 
is undoubted Jjj’oof of Jaffier Khan's haying exacted temporary aids 
from tho zemindars, under the heads of fines, nuzzerajuah or mahtoot ; 
l6i’ in fact we fiijJ, as shall bo shown at the conclusion of the suc- 
ceeciing administrati&n, which n ay be said to have also terminated 
the Nogul sovereignty in BongalVa much larger sum carried to credit 
of the imperial treasury than was collected on account of the new abwab, 
uuIckSs an '' el cetera” annexed to this head in the statement of receipts 
now referred to, implies the certainty o^ additional unspecified imposts of 
a similar desorption. In the meantime, we venture by anticipation to 
assign to tho sonbahdarry of this renyvned financier as the produce 
i)t ucli arbitrary levies, witlJ- the larger contingent legal income arising 
from occasional renewals of zemindary sunnuds, an annual surplus 
revenue of fifteen lacks, which added to tho stipulated dues of the 
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eyohequer ap then established and already set forth in th^e jumma 
toomary, or its recent increase of khasnoveessy, make the net public 
income of that long period of famous representative Government now 
olosedj amount at least to one krore and sixty lacks of sicca rupees. 

Abwab Sujah Khant, 

Sujah ul dien ou ul Dowljih Mahomed Khan^ better I^nown in 
Hindustan by the name of Mirza Decany of Bhoorampoor^ appointed 
successor from Delhi^ in titles^ honours and^ delegated trust of the 
triple viceroyalty, become vacant by the demise of his father-in-law 
Jaffier Khan, ruled virtually from the moment when, hearing of this 
event, he left his, Nabobship of Orissa, and took charge of that of 
Bengal, until his death in the 2/)th year of Mahomed ShaVs reign, 
1152 Hegirah, J145 Beiigaleb or A. D. 1739, including a period of 13 
lunar years, of which however he only accounted with his sovereign, 
whose authority^ had lattarly been annihilated in consequence of the 
invasion of Nader Shah, for the imperial collectiofis of tqp years, 6 
months and 22 days, withholding almost wholly the amount of the 
additional fixed assessments, levied officially in the country during 
his own administration 4 under the following heads qf account, kept 
henceforth separately with others of a sitnilar nature and more recent 
date in different departmenis of the ^Ichalsa, termed the Nizamut, 
in contradistinction to the royal Dewanny dufter, as considered to 
appertain exclusively to the soubahdar or nazim ; viz. 

2nd. Nuzzeranah Moourkbry,— fixed pecuniary ac- 
knowledgments paid by th^ zemindars as farmors-generaP 
of the king's revenue virtually, tor improper remissions/in- 
dulgences^ favor and protection; forbearance of hustaboj^d 
investigations or privilege of being freed from the immediate 
superintendence of aumils ; but’ostensibly and formally, to 
defray the chaa®aj:if nu^ZfiXajfiatJta Court at the eyeedeinov 
tTO principal yearly Mussulman festivals, and other greair * 
ceremonial days. In like manner as the jageordars oil^ 
holders of assigned territory were, as Mahomedans, witU 
more propriety obliged to contribute their share of the whol4 
demand. This impost, agreeable to tho universal custom 
of Hindostan from the remotest period of financial history 
in detail, must necessarily have been included m the tem- 
porary operations of Jaffier Khan; but St only became, 
mocurrery or permanently fixed in B^n^al ai> th^ beginning 
nf SujAhht Goyjgrpypeptj and being then considered a*very ^ 
moderate, as it was a pretty general assessment, extendjng 
to all except son^e of the frontier districts of the country, 
if it were not for the fraudulent inc^’eased exi^tions. 
of the land-holders, under the samej^ministratidn, would! 
now be scarcely felt by the peasaJftry, in its authoirizedf 
original magnitude of about six and a half per cent, on the^ 
khalsa land rents, or more exactly... ... Eupees 6,48,040 
3rd. Zee Mat-hoot,— one of the most ancient locally 
universal imposts of this soubahdarry period, in being 
somewhat variable in amount, ^pending on the charges to 
be defrayed by it, and therefore wrong in pifnciple, as liable 
in the first instance to abuse, may possibly have suggested 
to people in Europe some affinity between it, and the arbi- 
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trary taxba of maltote in France, Spain and Portugal. When 
the Indian assessment became a subject of British parlia- 
mentary enquiry in 1772, on the claudestino revival of it, 
with accumulated burtheo^^under Mussulman management, 
after the acquisition of the Dewanny; and indeed from some 
resemblance in the pronunciation of either term, as well as 
in the nai)ure of the thing to be expreciilied, we might be led 
to‘imagiue it wa« borrowed from the Portuguese, in their 
early intercourse with though that nation origi- 

nally may have derived it from the Moors or Saracens, by 
compounding the Arabic terms mhal to het, very signifi- 
cant of an oppressive exaction, levied in the east by nations, 
whose troops chiefly cpnsist of cavaliy, as the price of for- 
bearance in not trampling the cultivated'fieldaof the ryots 
in passing over their grounds; and known more ge^jierally in 
Hindostan, under ^he denominations nuzzer eewarry, gift to 
riders or liilbundy, expense of shoeing their horses. But 
the zer, or money contribution, called mat-hoot, now in 
question, appears undoubtedly of Hindoo etymology, signi- 
fying literally ascertain proportionable increase of a capital 
sum, applied technically in tlio present instance, to a per 
centage of about one and a half rupee on each hundred of 
the ausil juhima of the khalsy mhals, and made up of tho 
four following component aboabs ; viz. — (Ist.) Nuzzer 
pooneah; presents exacted from the zemindars by the 
oflScers of tne exchequer at the annual settlement, a second 
'time resumed by Government. — (2nd.) Bhay-khelat, price of 
the robes bestowed at the samo time, on thp most consi- 
derable laud- holders, as tokens of yearly investiture in their 
ofllces of farmers-general of the kiug^ rents. — (3rd) Pooshta- 
bflndy, upholding the river banks in tho vicinity of Lai 
Baug and fhe Kellah of Moorshedabad, — (4th.) Russoom 
nezarut, Commission of ten annas per mil. enacted by tho 
nazur jummadur, or head peon, on the treasure brought 
from the mofussil. All of which thenceforward carried to 
the public credit, constituted a permanent additional reve- 
nue extending over whole country, of ... ^ Rupees... 
• ^4th. Mat-Hoot Feel Kljaneh, a partial contribution, in 
bfher respects similar to the last-mentioned, to defray the 
expense*of feeding tfie elephants of both the nazim and 
Dowan, k^pt at Moorshedabad, levied for the most part on 
the int^ior dj^ricts, in exclusion of Rckiupoor and those 
to the frontiers on the east and west, viz., Jellalpoor, 
lipi’ah, Sy Ihet in tiie former quarter, and Poorneah, Rajemhal, 
BcorbLoom,Bishenpdor,Pacheet,![^ the latter; whi6hyielding 
together about ' oue-fifth of the ausil jumma of the khalsa 
lauds of the whole country, left only a fund of eighty lacks 
of Jthat original rental, for the operation of the new assess- 
ment, in the proportion of nearly fouv per cent, amounting 

exactly to 

5th. FoujBDARby Ab^ab;— It is^a mistaken notion 
that such imposts were in the nature of confiscations or 
temporary fines ^ on personal property, aqd exacted by the 
foujedars in their judicial capacities. On tho contrary, as 


1,52,786 6 


3,22,631 
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bath already been observed^ they were limited permanent 
assessments on the land^ levied by these subordinate pro-, 
yinciW rulers within their respective jurisdictions, on the 
like principle, and agreeable to the same proportional stand- 
ard of the toomary, as influenced the conduct of their supe- 
riors in the soubahdarry. Accordingly, the burthen of 
them, fell almost entirely on thd distant frontier districts, 
which originally were imperfectly conquered or explored, 
and therefore left politically to the away of Efrbitrary dele- 
gates, for the unequivocal purpose of ascertaining more ac- 
curately, or expediently to increase the territorial rental of 
the ryots, considered always as appertaining of right to the 
actual sovereign. These additions* then of improved revenue, 
may be termedp specialj less properly in regard to local 
extent, comparatively with the four preceding articles 
described, jfchan nn account of the few heads, under^which 
they were comprised, and in the first instance settled by * 
chucklahs, or foujedarry and tamadarry jurisdictions instead 
of as more universally, by subordinate zemindary districts. 

They were however, arranged very unequally, in the tJhree 
following subdivisions ; viz. 

(1st.) Abwab, Foujedarry, Sy\het, &c., included 

First : A general impost ^on that province, which will appear 
great in proportion even to tl'e whole of its original j^mma, 
jageer and khalsa, being 5,31,455; and in truth may still ex- 
ceed the actual circumstances of a distant frontier country, jioor 
in ciriture, and so littte benefited by commerce, that to this day 
revenue and merchandize are paid in cowries, as the substitute 
for a common medium of exchange in money ; nevertheless 
the established increase here, brought to the credit of Govern- 
ment in the time of Sujah Khan, and betore levied by thef 
foujedars, amounted to ... ... ... Kupees.r. 1,59,585 

Second: A very easy moderate assessment on tbe extended 
kbalsa portion of the rich, large, unascertained province of Poor- 
neah, so much improved in sovereign estimation under tbe 
vigorous administration of Seyf Khan aud Aliverdi Khan, then 
acting under the Sou ({ahdar of Bengal ... ... ... 2,83,021. 

Third : A similar impost on Tiprah Rosbenabad : from»whidi * 
however ultimately is to be deducted, RupeeS 87,99^ (being the 
excess of our valuatiou of the district t#ken from Jafiier*K ban’s* 
toomary settlement and that of Sujah’s) when tbe zemindar faadT 
recovered for the most part his country and independenctJf for 
tbe present w state the whole fujedarry increase at... ... 1,94,75^ 

• ^ 

Fourth : Nikhas, a qnty on horses and other cattle, *brought for 
sale to the oity of Moofshedabad ../ ... , ... 11,679 

^ « 

Fifth : Tannabjat, small garrisons or stations for aebundies or 
other military corps in different parts of the country. Univer- 
sally, wherever troops were assembled, there was a bazaar or 
market, anbjeot, for the sake of a regular Police, to a outwal, who 
held his appointment from the commandant. Retailers were 
licensed to ve«d liquors for a |ee, and on account of suck other 
articles as were to be exposed to sale, paid a certain duty. These 
profits, ooDsidered at first a private emolument of office, were in 
process of time seihed by Government. Such was the foundation 
^ the taxmahdarry revenue of Cutw^, amounting to«.,48,000 
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EangamaHj, including the kebdah expense of catching 
elephants ... ... ... ... 24,000 

Neldy, inBoosnab... « ... ... ... ... 24,025 

Mahomed Shahy ... ... ... ... ... 10,860 

And of 19 other small Hannahs 8,643 

1,15,728 

• Total Aboafc^Foujedarry Sylhet, Ac,.. 7,54,720 

(2nd.) Abwab Fobjedirry Goraughact: 

These extended to all'^ihe principal zemindaries or pergunnaha 
of the whole chucklah, in a very minute participation of the 
sum total ... ... ... ... ... ... 19,279 

(3rd.) Abwab Foujedarry Moorshedabad, 

In liko manner prevailed throughout the chucklah, and may 
probably, f.s well as the preceding article, hrve been levied aa 
fipea or small arbitrary taxes, if not of the nature of Tannah- 
darry Aboab ... ... ... ... ... 16,639 

< * - 

* Total of the Foujedarry Aboab Rupees... 7,90,638 

Under the four preceding more general hpads, were comprised the 
whole of Sujah Khan^s established territorial assessments, forming an 
increase of something less than one-fifth pf the ausil jumma, of all the 
khalsa lafids*of the soubah, or more precisely ... Rs. 19,14,095 
To which, if we add the amount of the prior article of khasono- 
veessy «*« ... ... ... ... Rs. 2,58,857 

The Total of Soubahdarry Abwabs will be. . . Rs. 21,72,952 
or near 22 per cent., when proportioned to the original crown rent ; 
from the first introduction of these exactions, under Jaffier Khan, to 
this remarkable era iu the history of the decline of the Mogul empire 
in Bengal, as well as over the rest of Hindostan, including a period of 
near 26 years, closed in 1739 with the last popular delegated Govern- 
ment appointed from Delhi. But it hath been observed, that exclusive 
of the imperial toomary and additional avowed imposts, levied by the 
former Viceroy, there wore, probably, contingent temporary receipts 
from the country, to the amount of 16 lacks more, which made up the 
sum total of the public revenue then, one krore and sixty lacks. In 
Tike, manner, under the administration now* iu question, though a 
formally*adknowlodg^d increase of the old valued rental had taken place, 
greatly ^xceedii^g the presumed extra contributions raised by Jaffier; 
so we must assign to his successor, a further yearly income, proceeding 
from the same casual sources of secret benefit. The estimate, however, 
ehould not be made by an equal proportional standard; for of the 
funds which con'btitijited thS former^s private advantages, thenuzze- 
ranah, with lesser customary rS'ceipts of the Nizamut in the lattera^ 
GovernrneLt, were henceforth permanently consolidated with the other 
stipulated dues oi the exchequer, ho that, perhaps, no more than the 
authorized established pesheush for the renewal of the zemindary 
sunnnds, can with propriety be broU*ght into the account, and which, 
though periodically variable, yielded a large constant supply to be cal- 
culated, on a medium, at le^st five and ^ half lacks ; reckoning in a re- 
volution of 19 years, a rehovation of all the grants of the lands of 
Bengal to produce in that time the ordinary fine of one year’s original 
jumma, and limiting thereby the whole of Sujah Khan’s income, to 
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al^oufc a krore and seventy lacks, or only ten lacks more than hath been Mr. J. Grant’s 
assigned to his predecessor. ttttancel 

The known universal practice of repreafentative Mogul Government of Bengal, 
in all parts of Hindostan, from the commencement of this century 
down to the present moment, in levying such extra-contributions as 
have been now stated, would render it unnecessary to exhibit proofs 
merely in confirmation of the fafct, otherwise an ancient statement m 
our possession, of the estimated collections of the country twelve years 
subsequent to the period in question, might*be considered the most 
conclusive evidence. It is therefore rather to establish collaterally 
another point, of great importance in political speculation, that we in 
this place interrupt! the progressive order of our subject, to introduce 
some particulars of an account before alluded to, serving also at the 
same time, to evince tile truth of what we have here ventured to 
advance. The Persian papers, constituting the authorities on which we 
proceed wi,th fuH assuran(?e of their sufficiency, statepat tlie beginning, 
that a copy was given to an English gentleman high in office tin the 6tli 
of Maug 1182, Bengaleh, or about the middle of January 177G, by Siry 
Narraiu, gomastah of Lukmenarrain canongoe, jointly with Narsing, 

Seriahtadar of Mehenderfiarrain, the other canongoe. Then follows, an 
abstract of the eahtiman bundy (being the teshkhees jumma toomary) 
of tho Khalsa Mhals of Bengjd in 1135, in the time of Suja^ Khan ; the 
jageor appropriations of the same period, with accompanying remarks ; 
and the general heads of the jumma of the Dewanny lands on which 
our first bundobust was me^e in 1765 ; the whole corresponding pre- 
cisely with the similar translated accounts lately published, and^ 
annexed to Mr. Francises plan of settlement of the revenues, &c. It is 
from a supplemental pant of this original performance, tvhich may not 
m like manner, have been communicated, that we derive the particulars 
now to be set forth summarily, and entitled. • 

Memorandum of Treasury remitted to the royal presence, from the 
Soubah of Bengal, &c., viz, , • 

First In the Government of Jaffier Khan from the first of Seffer 
of the first year Shehud Mearhoom (meaning Turrokhseer to the 5tli 
Zicadeh of the 9th Ferdose Aramgah (Mahomed Shah) 15 years, 9 
mouths and 5 days. 

Collectionsf'on arcount of the Royal Exchequer : 

Jumma toomary of tho mhal and sair of the t^oubuh of , • * * * 

Bengal ... ... ... ... «... • ... 14,07,38,136 1 8 

Do. of the Soubah t)f Oriasa..* 38,37,151 9 2 

Do. of Baghelpoor or Bahar... 7,91,245 3 0 



Amount realized of the established dues of the Khalsa 

f Shereefii.,14,52,96,532 13 'fo 

Peshcush, Ao , variable income of Ben^l Nuzzer Eyee- 
deiii, collected from the jageerdars/ ^ 

1,28,39,998 15 6 * 

Wojoobat Khasnoveessy, &c., produced 

67,65,480 13 16 • 

Effects of the late Kemal ul dien khan * 

1,98,294 0 0 

# 1 1,98,03,773 13 0 


Total produce of the imperial reveune of the three Soubahs, Rs. 16,51,00,306 10 0 < 
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Total of remittances, by bills, in treasure or included charges 
of transportation, of which the particulars are not inserted. 16,51,00,306 10 0 


Kemittances of treasure, &e., to Delhi : 
On account of the Soubah of Bengal... 
Do, of the Soubah of Orissa ... 
Do. of Baghelpoor or Babar . . . 


16,05.41.909* 14 7 

38,37.151 9 2 

7,21,245 3 0 


Second .—In the Government of Sujah ul Dowlah from the 6th Zicadeh of 
the 9th year of Mahomed Shah to the 27th Jemade ulawul of the same reign, 
corresponding with 1143 Beugaleh, comprising a period of 10 years, 6 mouths 
and 22 days. 

Collections, stated as in the preceding account, but detailed in ton sums 
periodically realised ; viz. 

Bengal jumma toomdry of the Khalsa Shareefa..^ 

Peshcush, &c., variable income. 

8,66,918 
52,05,577 
60,93,227 
1,00,000 


9,94,75,831 


13 19 


Nuzzer Eyeedien 
Wojoohafc Khaspoveessy, Ac. 

Effectsdof Jafiior Khan, deceased 
Do. of Ibrahim Ali Khan 
Do. of Nazir Ahmed ... 1,02,618 

Kola Pooshan, European Factories 5,65,000 

Yaft Khedmau, fees on the grant of 
zemindary and other offices ^ 4,50,000 0 0 

Fine imposed on Bedia ul Zemau, , 

zemiiidfer of Beerbhoom 1,06,000 0 0 


8 

10 

5 

0 

4 

0 


.0 

0 

3 

0 

a 

0 


1,34,79,371 n 

Baghelpoor or Soubah of Babar, in the same time •. 1,85,135 5 

Total imperial revenue acknowledged to have been 
realized in 5of/i provinces ... ... ...Kb. 11,81,10,338 14 8 

* N. B. The province of Orissa being under the separate 
G overnment of Mahomed Tucki Khan, the illegitimate |(3n of 
Sujab, or Moorshed ICooli Khan his son-in-law. 

Kemittances to Delhi, in sums equal to the collections 
of each soubah, detailed as toliows : 

In specie ... 8,12,27,674 9 3 

Bills of Exchange ... ... 2,90,57,470 15 5 

Charges transportation and bindoviat. 4.d0,193 6 0 
Payment of money borrowed in the 
Government of Jaffier Khan from Mer- 
chants and Bankers... ... ... 14,65,000 0 0 

11,31,40,338 14 8 


• • -TotiJ of remittances <Xri account of the Soubah of Bengal in the 
period of 'both Governments, Rupees 27,34,97,113-7-10, of which 
the khasnoveessy, being the only established impost avowed, of all 
those wtidh had been levied in addition to the ausil toomar jumma, 
made Rupees •1,19,71,068-7-15, or at an annual medium of 25 years 
4* Rdpees 4,78,842 

. Li 


* The most^material article of the preceding accounts, and from 
which we mean to draw an immediate conclusion, applicable to the 
subject of enquiry, is that where credit is given to the royal treasury, 
for the effects df Jaffier K aan, agreeable to the universal maxim of 
Eastern policy, establishing^in the Crown a reversionary right to the 
‘ property of individuals employed and dying in the service of the State. 
We might here dwell on the principles of a despotic legislation, which 
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sterns, in a great measure effectual, as it might originally have been Mr.J.Grant’fl 
intended to remedy the deficiency of corrupt agency, perhaps insepara- Analysis nf 
ble fi«om every system of Government, not founded on a national sense ^’inancos 
of public virtue : but it is sufficient for our purpose to remark the im- ^ * 

plied authority given to the delegate for all financial exactions, of 
which the prince eventually participates ; and that, in the instance 
• before us, the Viceroy had amhfsed a considerable private fortune, in 
the period of his administration. This wealth could not have been 
accumulated, even partly, in the inferior gradations of office. Bribery 
is the ordinary road to preferment in Asia, and is expensive in its first 
stages, however ample may be the reimbursement in the last. Neither 
could it have been .acquired partially by collateral aids, from the reve- 
nues of Orissa or Bahar ; for both these provinces^considered as frontiers 
to Bengal, wheij in the distracted state of the empire, the Nabob or de- 
puty looked forward, to sovereign independence, were bestowed almost 
wholly in the nature o£ military fiefs, on near relatjons, or trusty ad- 
herents, as the anticipated rewards of personal attachment to the 
inclined rebellious chief. Much leas could any considerable portion of 
it, have been made, by savings from the income of the Jageer Ali, which 
though large, was only sufficient to bear the burthen*of the civil and 
military establishment of the nazim, and if apparently an increasing 
fund, was only nominally so, in proportion to the influx of specie, like 
the factitious rental of the country. In short, as somethiifg more than 
the ordinary established revenue of Bengal was faithfully and regularly 
accounted for, the private riches of the officer, thus in the highest 
public trust, could only have ari« m from such extraord^ary and more 
secret levies, as we have suggested. The amount of these, we have* 
ventured to fix m rounc^ numbers at 15 lacks, which in a period of J5 
years, should have formed the aggregate of one kroro ninety-five 
lacirs, after deducting the annual sum of two lacks for the surplus 
collections, under the head of khasnoveessy, &c., exceeding the ascer- 
tained produce of that impost singly ; whereas the whole* of JafiBer 
Klian^s effects, brought by his successor to the Emperor^s* credit, fell 
rather short of sixty-one lacks, and from this, is to be subtracted, 
supposing it the full amount of the defunct^s property more than 
fourteen and a half for repayment of money borrowed. But in 
Hindostan, though the whole personal or real, if there be any such, 
estate of subjects in Bffice, devolves o£^ right to the prince yeo* 
political clemency usually gives up, as a matter « of inthilgencei 
to the natural heirs, the greatest share of*wha? cannot be touched, 
without a violation of the more Sacred rights *of th4 haram, 
within the walls of which, and perhaps only in the kjj^owledgo of a 
favourite Begum# or her eunuch, the provident hoard hath probably 
been deposited, to favor ambition in its wanton career to the pinnacle 
of greatness, or meet a*re verse of fortune, more generally to be expected, 
through the vicissitudes of every /ndividuaFs life fn tj^e Eastern 
world. A moiety of the whole, therefore, may always moderately be*, 
reckoned on, as eluding the grasp of despotism, to fall yito the hand^ 
of private inheritors, according td^he civil institutions of free societiei^;^ 
and as there must in ali cases, to realize the sovereign’s portion, be one 
or a greater number of intermediate Agei|ts, whose •principles must 
ever be supposed to swerve from the st&ndard of public virtue, in 
proportion as the system of Government deviates from republicanism, . 
so we think ourselves fully justified, agreeable to an almost universal 
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Mr. J. Grant’s rule throughout the dominions which once composed the Mogul empire^ 
Analysis of jn reducing the regal share in every kind of property, ascertained by 
of pecuniary estimation, to on6-fourth of the total assets originally forth- 

coming, and which, calculated on the datum of credit in Sujah Khanka 
account, with the khalsa shereefa, for the effects of his father-in-law, 
will leave for himself, who was natural heir, administrator, and successor 
in office, a treasure in money or jewels o); a krore and seventy lacks. As 
in like manner, by analogical computation, we might assign to his son 
Surfraz Khan, at the period of his accession to the soubahdarry, an 
additional inheritance, of as much more; and yet this accumulated 
stock of private riches, however great considered as the defalcations of 
a provincial delegate, was by far too slender to answer the ordinary 
eventual exigencies of the same country, in a confirmed state of independ- 
ence, much less, support the extra charge* of unsettled ihiurpation, liable 
to the attack of contending individual ambition, .as well as the shock 
to be apprehended from the struggles of thd rightfubsovereign. The 
Eastern prince who, in ten years of peace, does not hoard up a fund 
which, when returned in the common course of events into the general 
circulation, will be sufficient to defray the extraordinary expenses of 
a war of equal duration, must be a shallow politician ; and he holds 
dominion by a precarious tenu^re, if trusting to his own particular situ- 
ation or L'ejative circumstances of neighbouring states, he rejects so 
salutary a maxim, derived from the experience of ages ; while it may bo 
observed of the whole of Hindostan, that the territory is scarcely worth 
possessing, ^which in the same period of trq^iquillity, does not admit of 
an economical ^saving of at least one-fifth share of its annual income. 

The collateral political result intended to be drawn from the pre- 
ceding documents^ we shall here barely indicate, but not enlarge on, 
though the subject naturally forces itself on the attention, on view- 
ing an aggregate of remittance from the Soubah of Bengal to Delhi, in 
the course of only 25 successive years of tributary dependence, which 
supposes necessarily an excess of a million sterling in specie comingin an- 
nually to the former, on balance of its proper trade. In our Political Survey 
of the Circars, this was the conjectural amount of the influx of money 
for the yearly profit on the whole commerce or Hindostan, to show the 
necessity of increased assessments on the land, to maintain the former 
equilibrium with meuey. But the calculation^^it is to be remembered, 
'tv, as. on the assumed mediu^m income of two centuries; and that it is 
only since the rise o^ the l^arbarous Mahratta aristocracy, on the ruins 
of the great Mqssulman empire of Bijapour, on the Malabar Coast, 
towards the end of the last century, that the exported produce or 
mauufactures»ef a province have so prodigiously increased, as thus in 
e manner, to absorb almost entirely the mass of estimated returning 
wealth, flowing froip abroad into all parts of the Mogul dominion. 
Still the most flourishing era & Bengal, in the contemplation of a 
people ondoweJ with patriotism,' or interested in the cause of true 
national prosperity^, was to come, ‘ when all its fund of native riches 
ciiojulatcd within ikelf . Yet this, in the instance and period before us, 
was so differently, understood even by spirits the most active and tur- 
bulent, of a race habituated to slavery, and taught to revere the order, 
simplicity, and grandeur o£i despotic eikpire; or glory in subordination, 
that we find the subordinati6n of Sujah Khan^s administration, celebrat- 
ed according to the eastern custom of cammemorating the death, with 
some relative circumstance in the life, of a great man, by the numerical 
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sentence applied to his exit, of “ Rounech az Bengaleh ruft, splendour 
from Bengal was gone;” the letters of which in the Persian alphabet, 
make up the year of the Hegira 1152 when* he died. 


Abwab Aliviardi Khany. 

The Nabob Hessam ul Dowltih Aliverdi Khan Mohabnt Jung, had 
Smh Khan, previous to the death of fiis principal and 

patron, Sujah Dowiah*, made himself in a 
manner independent, in his neahbut Soubahdarry of Bahar, and by 
means of the wealth, influence, or military strength acquired in conse-j 
quence, was enabled to wrest the Viceroyalty of Bengal, towards thej 
latter end of 1740, from the feeble hands of Sirfraz Khan, the son and* 
successor of his benefactor, who had proved himself altogether un- 
worthy of a dominion presumptuously considered as inheritance, rather 
from the imbecility of the'Mogul empire, than any pretensions of his 
own, either in form or right, except the insufficient plea of casual occu- 
pancy for the space of about a twelve month, in support of which how- 
ever, he bravely lost his life. The usurper now in question, on the con- 
trary, won the vacant Government by the sword, which conveys a right 
tacitly or compulsively acquiesced in everywhere, but in Hindostan 
openly acknowledged as legitimate ; and by the same pow^riiil instru- 
ment of rule, maintained his conquest during a turbulent period of 15 
years, with vigour abroad, and all the moderation internally to be ex- 
pected from a despot, who ^ politically the friend of the gxeat mass of 
the people, not so much in resuming the oflBcial clandestine gains of a few^ 
individuals, become a jealous incumbrance to administration, from the 
wealth thus acquired by Jraud or peculation, as in reducing the number 
of such vassal tyrants, and restraining their oppression, over the more 
useful though poorer subjects of the State. For the first ten years pf 
his formal soubahdarry, in consequence of the war in whiclj he became' 
immediately engaged with .the Mahrattas, accompanied by the civil 
dissensions of his own followers ; so far from having it in his power to^ 
enforce the levying additional assessments, that he fell infinitely short 
in realizing the amount of those already established. Even of the 
jumina toomary in 1149 Bengaleli or A. D. 1742-3, no more than 
Rupees 64,52,433 were collected ; and it may be useful here to observe^^ 
that the estimate of the same yearns deficie]j|icy, chiefly occurring in the 
districts overrun to the west of the Ganges, ^iiear ^2 lacks \Vefe placed 
to the account of Burdwan. In the succeeding sea^ns, thp* loss of 
ordinary revenue was much greater; fn so much that when Aliverdi, 
thus harrassed from abroad by a barbarous powerful ••nemy, or dis- 
tracted at home through the defection of his Patan leaders, endeavour^ 
to avert the threatened vengeance of his nonvnaf sovereign, by a 
show of submission to the imperial authority, then backed with tho 
"military power of Sefdaji.jJung, tire vizier, in the promised future’, 
payment of half tho royal incomfi of the soubah, stated at fifty-twoi 
lacks, we are inclined to believe, that this might have been then,' 
the utmost of the annual medftim receipts of thekhalsa shereefa, 
and if to this be added three-fourths or 16 lacks of the permanent 
Soubahdarry abwabs, at the sEnae time forUicoming, we shall probably 
have ascertained nearly the whole effective unappropriated land-rents 
of the counti’y, regularly collected doling the term of the Mahratta 
depredations. 
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Mr. J. Grant’s What the amount of extraordinary temporary exactions might 

Analysis of j^oeu from the principal zemindar’?, such as those of Bajeahahy, 

ofBezigah^^* Diujigepooi?, and Nuddeah/ whose jurisdictions; situated for thcf most 
part of the east of the Ganges, were not liable to be ravaged ; it. is 
impossible to estimate with sufficient accuracy, at this distance of time. 
But considering their reputed affluence^ the indulgence shown to them, 
particularly in the forbearance of a (liistabood valuation of thier res- 
pective levies frbm the ryots, in the name and behalf of the Soubah- 
diir, spurred by the prescing exigencies of the occasion, and supported 
by uncommon personal ability to enforce his will, a large sum may 
reasonably be allowed. Nevertheless, calculating the difficulty of ob- 
tiiiuing ^uch casual aids, drawn forth at all times in Hindostan solely 
from apprehension of, feeling, otherwise, the wrathful iron rod of des- 
potism, *so very diJTerent from the patriotic sentiment of freer coun- 
tries, which yield a voluntary contribution to the State in the day of 
need, we cannot think ourselves authorized in stating his pecuniary 
sources of every kind annually productive of more than 80 lacks of 
rupees; wliich however economically administered, with the expendi- 
ture of his original private fortune, accumulated in Bahar. The wreck 
of Sirfraz Kliau^a, though undoubtedly much overrated by a contem- 
porary Persian historian, at* five krore in plate or jewels, with thirty- 
eight lacks^iu money savings from the wturns of his own jageer, and 
the military aid of all the other great munsubdars or provincial feuda- 
tories of the Crown of Delhi, subject to his authority, enabled the fortu- 
nate vigorojis genius of this man to overcome apparent insurmountable 
difficulties whi-ch opposed his first outset iu the career of usurpation, 
to resist successfully, under a variety of disadvantages for near ten 
successive years, the utmost offensive force of the Mahrattas, in the 
very zenith of their power, and then the most formidable warlike 
nation of India, exasperated at the insidious Mussulman policy of their 
opponent,^ in the treacherous murder of some of their ablest leaders; 
and ultimately to establish a virtual independent dominion, eventually 
transmitted to his posterity, in exclusion of the ancient rightful 
sovereign, tlirougboiit the vast invaluable territory composing the 
ouce united Viceroyalty of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, excepting that 
portion of the latter soubah lying south of Subanricka, relinquished to 
his predatory invadora as the price of tranquillity, or more properly a 
"gya^iantee for secure enjoyment in the rest of his possessions; yet 
ostensibly *Dnly as a loyal compensation for the impotent imperial 
concessrops to ^e demaads made by these freebooters, in the in- 
soloncG of» their triumph over *tho feeble declining authority of tho 
house of Tim<i«r. It was not then, till the year 1751, a twelve month 
giter tho complete restoration of peace, t'^at Alivsrdi, besides tho 
* amount of the former territbrial assessments, found it expedient, as 
no doubt he thought it proper,\in imitation of his predecessors, to 
. levy similar additional imposts.^ To such even, as admit in specula- 
tion the vast fertility of India, and that the transient calamities of 
war arc felt in* general there, more slightly than elsewhere, by a peo- 
ple of few wants, poor in substance a'S'in spirit, while operating subse- 
quently only as a respite or fallow to the soil, give fresh vigour for tho 
more abundant reproduction of yearly il'uits ; it may appear rather ex- 
trnoiilinary, that so immediately after the conclusion of a long preda- 
^ tory wa^’, the lands should still be able to bear further financial opera- 
tions, But to those who more porfoctly understand the circumstances 
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of the country ; how light the original burthen imposed by Government 
on the peasantry, comparatively with those of other nations, and of 
the fticreased authorized exactions since, proportionably to the influx 
of the signs of wealth ; how easy the process of cultivation, yet how 
abundant the returns of a double yearly harvest ; how sure and con- 
stant the protection given by the most savage enemy to the truly use- 
ful labouring husbandmen, enjoying the ready uncommon advantaj»o 
of a never failing stock of cattle, at all times preserved from harm 
through the veneration of the superstitious Hindoos, and so providen- 
tially nourished by the political bounty of the State, in allowing the 
use of a free unbounded pasturage ; to such reason ers, aided by local 
or practical experience, the immediate capacity of the lands to bear the 
weight of the new assessments, •on this occasion, laid on the several 
zemiudary jurisdictions t)f Bengal, will scarcely appear problematical ; 
and instead of being considered onerous to the ryots, would perhaps 
rather have been thought* a judicious spur to quicl^en their industry, 
if the distribution of the additional burthens had been made^agroeably 
to the forms and known measured standard of territorial subdivisions, 
instituted under the imperial Mogul Government. However this may 
bo, Aliverdi, began his peaceable career in finance, iif 1158, A. B. by 
the establishment of the • • 

• Adwab. ^ ^ 

Gtli. Chout Maheatta; — The^ well-known tributo exacted by 
the Mahrattas from the Moguls, and which at this time afforded a 
pretext to Aliverdi Khan, i^i common with other SonbahdArs, to levy 
an additional assessment on the k'lalsa lands, was first formally ac-^ 
ceded to A. D. 1717, by the Nizam or Viceroy of the six Soubahs of 
the Deccan, in the reigm of Furrokhseer. It originated about ten 
years before through the waiitonness of anticipated prosperity, in 
rebellious warfare with the falling Mussulman sovereignty, by tl ;0 
demand of a sirdesmoolcy of ten per cent, on the gross , cpllectiona 
of the royal exchequer throughout the Peuiusula, to be levie^d immedi- 
ately from the desmooks or chiefs of districts, being the zemindars of 
those southern provinces of Hindostan. The great Alemgeor, however, 
did not admit even of this small encroachment on the imperial rights ; 
though in his last illness, he certainly foresaw the approaching weak- 
ness of the State, by thi^ distractions of a disputed succession to the^^- 
throne, which might make a still greater sa§rifice necessary. Accords, 
ingly, when the event of bis own death, witl^ the pthertiperating mis- 
chiefs apprehended, gave freedom to the captive Sahoj^e Bhoorfa, line- 
ally descended from the famous Sewajee* originally acknowledged chief 
of all the Mahratta tribes, Daoud Khan, then acting as Miib to Zulfe- 
car Khan, the first appointed Soubahdar of the whole Deccan, agreed toj 
the payment of the sirdesmooky, and impeirs traiteroiisly to have pur- 
chased, for private encls, the friendi^ip of the young enfranchised 
Hindoo leader, by tacit acquiescence in the new additional enaction of 
chout or fourth, then begun to. be 'levied from all the jageer lands, 
south of the Nerbudda. But it was not till the period before-mentioii- 
ed, or in the Hejirah year 1129, ifrat the latter claim was formally re* 
cognized by Syed Hussein Kham Ameer ul Omrah, Bukhshi or Oom- 
mander-in-Ohief of the imperial forces, and Aen Viceroy of the Deccan, 
in behalf of the Emperor Purrokhseer, as tte price of present forbear- 
ance or treasonable future support from a formidable banditti, who had 
beeH; oa this ocoasioU) iastigOited tg diistarb bis Govsnuaent, through 
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Mr. J. Grant's tho weak and jealous mackiDations of an enslaved monarch struggling 

Analysis of Jjq |jq f^ee^ while otherwise too important to control his own nominal 

of refractory delegate. In the progressive decline of the empire, the 

same dangerous instrument was alike unsuccessfully used by the so- 
vereign to reduce to obedience his proper usurping deputies ; and from 
such repeated proofs of imbecility, the power of the Crown of Delhi 
was sunk below contempt in the estimation of a barbarous race, now 
swelled with pride in having shaken off the yoke of their imperious 
Mahoiuedan rulers. Th« demand of tribute was hence extended to 
the khalsa or royal portion of revenue ; and, as if by way of retali- 
ation, but more certainly from mistaken imitation of the Mogul policy 
in asserting the sovereign right to the rebba or fourth of the territorial 
rental of the conquered country, so the Mahrattas, a tribe of native 
’.inhabitants, affected to exact from the proprietory lords of Hindostan 
an equal proportion, under the denomination of ^out, of their yearly 
landed income. , ' # ^ 

It wa!^ in satisfaction of this spurious claim, little attended to or 
compromised on easj terms, under the vigorous administration of the 
famous Nizam ul Moolk, and in conformity to the necessitous fatal 
system of Govefrnment lately adopted by tlio Kmperor of Delhi, that 
Mahomed Shah, when hearing of the death of Sujah Khan, with the 
usurped ;ic^ession of Aliverdi to the Soubahdarry of Bengal, feeling 
sensibly the consequent deficiency of yearly remittances of rent from 
thence, though at the same time incapable of recovering the rights 
of the empire with its proper force, then a manner annihilated by 
^ the recent invasion of Nader Shah, had recourse to the worst, most 
fatal engine of State in employing the Mahrattas, by granting them 
formal permission, for what they might otherwise have in contempla- 
tion without such authority, to levy their exaction of choiit on tho 
UBwly dismembered provinces. Nevertheless, the self-created Soubah- 
dar still parried on the farce of apparent allegiance to the Emperor. 
He expended the revenue of the country ostensibly in opposing ill- 
founded pretensions, so galling to Mussulman piide, or by him deemed 
derogatory to the majesty of his sovereign ; but virtually and in effect, 
to establish for himself a dominion independent of that superior, whose 
interests he affected to maintain. The issue of this contest hath al- 
^j’eady been mentioned. The greater part of Orissa was relinquished to 
foe, ^publicly, as a conpensation for their too powerfully support- 
ed, though unjust ijemaqd, or in acquittance of the royal acknow- 
ledged *(lebt ; though truly and more properly, a necessary sacrifice for 
the attainment of peace, and to secure the larger remaining portion of 
usurped possessions, from the future attacks of the only formidable 
•^nemy then to be apprehended throughout the dissevered members of 
the Mogul empife. » But in •the spirit of modern Hindostany half effici- 
ent soubahdarry policy, AliverAi did not neglect that opportunity of 
indemnifying fiimself for an unavoidable loss of territory, by levying 
an equivalent assessment on the other provinces subjected to his Go- 
vernment, on a pretence so specious as the sacred mandate of imperial 
authority, and on grounds so popuM.^ as the ease and tranquillity of 
the great mass of a naturally timid .people, who were filled with the 
utmost dread ahd horror cof the contmuance of the savage Mabratta 
war. At the same time, the contribution to be raised would have ap- 
peared infinitely short of the actual cc^aoity of the lands; while the 
corruption, fraud, and chicanery of despotic agency^ rendered a husta- 

I 
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bood investigation, to ascertain the proper regal dues, proportioned to Mr. J. Grant*® 
an extraordinary influx of factitious wealtlj, always an expensive, of- pjJjancM 
tentimes an oppressive operation ; and, however comparatively prompt of Bengal, 
in execution might be the decrees of arbitraify sway in ordinary, every 
such well-conducted financial measure must inevitably be extremely 
tedious, on account of the forms^ or numberless checks requisite to res- 
train the utmost moral depravity, and therefore ill suited or seldom 
adopted under the temporary views with the^ usually precarious per- 
sonal tenure in eastern sovereignty. 

We should, however, be careful here, not to confound the real tri- 
butary exaction of chout demanded by the Mahrattas, but never paid 
nor intended to be paid, by Aliverdi, from the nature of the impost 
now in question, actually levied by that usurpei*, under such denomi- 
nation audpretehce, in addition to the preceding rental of Bengal. The 
former, if complied ^vith, .would in fact, as it was really in form or in 
amount, have been a tax of four annas in the rupeef, five slyllings in 
the pound, or one-fourth, as the technical Hindoo term implies, on 
the royal proprietory territorial income of Hindostan, according to the 
old and only universal known valuation of the 12 soubajia north of the 
Nerbudda, ascertained under the administration of Toorel Mull in the 
reign of Akbar. Whereas tl^p latter, was merely an internal opera- 
tion of finance, or proportional assessment on the lands, corresponding 
virtually iu every respect with those already established by former 
Viceroys, and being only about one-seventh of the ausil jumma of the 
Khalsa portion of territory, ^hile extending universally ^o all the dis- 
tricts of the soubab, may be regarded, though by far the most con- 
siderable of all the abwaba, as the best authorized formally under legal 
sanction o^ an acknowledged sovereign, or actually iu the expedient 
policy of the ruling admiuisti’atiou ; the least oppressive to the people 
in general as founded in apparent necessity, notoriously ascertained in 
the amount, or capable of being apportioned by every individual ryot 
to the total of his original rental, and only exceptionable, in being 
levied by indefinite zemindary jurisdictions, instead of measured dis- 
tricts, which alone could be effectual, and were instituted for the 
express purpose of equalizing throughout the smallest territorial sub- 
divisions, ill the utmost practical detail the royal revenue, as well as 
restraining, as much as possible, the inconigible propensity of Ijie. . 

Buperior official land-holders to oppress the subordinate peasantry, 
whenever vested with the least discretionary power to distribate in- 
ternally their respective portions of th^whole yearly demand on the 
country. The net annua! bnndobust of this assessment, henceforth in- 
variably fixed in proportion to the jumma toomary, was Ks. 15,31,81 7^t 

• ^ 

• Abwab^ 

7th. Ahijk, &c. On the same priiroiples virtually witli alUhe other 
eoubahdary assessments, this small Additional one, was partially levied 
on the interior districts ; but ostensibly, in order to conceial from the 
Court and people such usurpati(^*of the great royal prerogative, it • 
was originally established unde/ pretence of veal public service, to 
defray the expense of purchasing or transpoi^ing chunaih or lime.fi:0ila 
SiUjpt, for the purpose of repairing the kellah of MoorshedafcaiJ!"’ We 
have included under this head, another trifling impost ol the same 
natare, distinguished separately in the Nizamut dufter by the title 
Kirnni KheaMgour : being a mean exaction to answer the charge in- 

[VoL. 1] al2 
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curreJ in barbarously dismantling tbe venerable remains of the ancient 
city of Gour or Lucknow ty, undoubtedly the Palybothra of the Greeks, 
and once the capital of the better part of Hindostau, as well as of Ben- 
gal ; and conveying from thence, a particular species of enamelled 
bricks, surpassing in composition the imitative skill of the present 
race of the native inhabitants. ^ c 

• The former principal article of ahuk or chuiiam, and of which near 
three-fifths wore levied, from the zemindaries of Rajeshahy, Dinagepoor 
and Nuddeah, amounted to the annual sum of ... .. 1,84,140 

The latter perpetual assessment for carriage of Gour 
bricks, was limited to the territorial jurisdictionp of a few 
neighbouring lai id-holders, in the yearly distributed demand of 8,000 

Forming together, an object to Government of ' . . 1,92,140 

^ Abwab. 

8th. Nuzzeiianah MuNSooEQUNaE, was, in like manner an arbi- 
trary imposition, vicious in mode or principle, yet extremely moderate 
in amount; considered as an assessment proportioned to the ausil 
jumma and subsequent increase in the pecuniary value of the same 
rated lands, being confined in the present instance, to the larger in- 
terior zem'hidaries, particularly that of Rajeshahy, which was charged 
•with at least ono-fifth of the whole burthen. It originated in the dotage 
of Aliverdi, through a weak concession to the extravagant folly of his 
favorite adopted successor and grandson fenraja ul Uowluh,of infamous 
tyrannic memory. I'liis designing profligate youth, in the view of 
securing indulgence in the most vicious pleg<sures beyond the sight of 
control, had erected, and nearly finished, at a convenient distance from 
family observation, an expensive mansion environed by an artificial 
canal, denominated Heirajul or the Lake of Diamonds. When the 
building^ was nearly completed, the old Nabob was invited to survey 
the structure, and whether by a concerted scheme of both parties, or 
alone, the wanton audacity of the young man, suffered himself to be 
locked up in ono of the apartments, most exposed from without to the 
views of his officers and attendants, among whom were the vakeels 
of some of the principal zemindars ; and as it was pretended, could 
,only be released on tbo ^express stipulation of granting a pecuniary 
aid to bG levied oq the districts of such zemindars present as should 
be mbst willing to contribufe towards ransoming a despotic ruler from 
mock imprisonment, or purchase the future favour of an heir apparent 
by slavish ‘gratification of his passion. In truth, at all times tbe land- 
holders of India seldom ^ranted any other stimuli than natural depra- 
vity, propensity to oppress, o^^ their selfish interests, when a favour- 
able opportunity offered of iiifcreasing clandestinely the burthen im- 
posed OK the inferior peasantry* beyond the proportion formally autho- 
rized under the sanction of Government. This perhaps, of all such 
'occasions, was the most suitable to tbeir views and wishes; therefore, 
most cordially embraced with proijaptitude. The Soubahdar was re- 
leased, and in r ddition to the extort‘)d favour, voluntarily conferred on 
his grandson ^the privilo^ ptegtaJiUj^hing ag^^g 9 ;^a^^ py ^market, 
productive of a considerable sair revenue in the neighbourhood of his 
new dwelling place, henceforth denominated Munsoorgunge, or the 
storehouse of the victorious, in allusion to one of the titles of Suraje 
ul Dowlab; as well as of this artful trick of pleasantry, in which he is 
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stipposed to have outwitted the craft of more experienced ago. The 
averse amount of this further increase of, the laud-rent of .particular 
zemindaries^ permanently established and consolidated with other 
assessments, was Rs. 5,01,597. 

This being the last financial operation of Aliverdi, made up tho 
total of Abwabs levied in the period of his administration, terminated 
with his life in 1756, 22,26,554 hfs. which, with all the.former soubah- 
darry exactions, being nearly as much more in addition to the ausil 
toomary padshahy, inclusive of jageers, should nave constituted a year- 
ly revenue of Rs. 1,86,44,067. But it hath been observed in the Go- 
vernment of Sujah Khan, a dangerous innovation had been made, ex- 
pressed by the terms teshkhees-jumraabundy, admitting, contrary to 
the ancient rules of the §rnpire, a reduction to bd made in the amount 
of the original standard valuation of the lands. Though this, in the 
beginning, was too inbonsiderable to merit attention, in process of time, 
it involved «a prodigious defalcation of the royal incolhe ; partly on the 
justifiable grounds of dismembered territory, such as tho Circar of i 
Odeypoor or Tipperah, and the chucklah of Bunder Balasore, recently] 
ceded to the Mahrattas, with some other districts in, possession, of* 
former estimated worth, since become really waste or unproductive. 
The deficiency was chiuily however on fallacious pretences, through the 
chicanery of intermediate and inferior Agents, who are erver prone in 
this country, to avail themselves of tho least discretionary latitude to 
abuse their trust at the expense of the sovereign, and more especially 
to break through all fixed standing rules of policy or fo^m, which are 
the only difficult thorny fences capable of restraining a natural pro- 
pensity to^ peculation. In less than 30 years from the fiust introduc- 
tion of tliis pretended necessary correction of the toomar jumma, a re- 
duction of about ten lacks of rupees was made in the annual settlement 
from tho khalsa portion of rent when established formally at a kroro 
and nine lacks of rupees, besides the usual motussil expense* of mus- 
coorat, fixed at a lack and seventy-six thousand, allowed to the zemin- 
dars, with other officers of Government, at the close of their yearly 
accounts. So that, to estimate accurately the soubahdarry revenue of 
the period now under consideration, so much should bo deducted from 
the aggregate of what hath been assigned to Aliverdi, if we had not 
reason to suppose from ifie particulars of cjie yearns collections, apd, , 
the known contingent nuzzerauah ever forthconnng »n grants of 
zemindary simnuds, that his actual receipts fortheljist fivQ "years, 
fell little or nothing short of the surfl stated; to which were we 
to add, the ascertained keifyet or profits of Shahamut*«and Soulet 
Jung, his nephews and sons-in-law, arising from tho improved ren- • 
tal of the rich foujedarries of Dacca ^Jid Pprneah, bestowed* 
rather in the view of* affording a pfrsonal maintenance to them- 
selves, than supplying the public ox^encies beyond the aitiquated 
stipulated dues of the exchequer,* we might then fairly and mo- 
derately calculate the net territorial income of the whole Soubah of 
Bengal at two krore fifteen lacks jp rupees. Finally, in respect to the • 
probable treasure accumulated n the close of the same usurped ad- 
ministration, considering the eftraordinar^ expense cf almost ten 
years^ warfare with the Mahrattas, and the consequent diminution in 
that time, of the realized rental of some of the districts west of tho 
Ganges, that although the remittances to Delhi had been wholly sus- 
pepded, even for the last five years of peace, yet asf a largely increased 
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military establishment had nearly absorbed a sum equal to the custoni* 
ary tribute before sent thHher, and serving henceforth only in- 
crease the fund of proyin 9 ial currency or quicken interior circulation ; 
it may be conjectured with all the political certainty which perhaps 
the occasion now admits of or requires, that the total of effective 
wealth left by the usurper to his imu^ediate successor, did not exceed 
two krore and a half of sicca rupees. 

Abwab Cossim Khany. 

The long years of Suraje ul Dowlah^s tyranny, after the death of 
Aliverdi, as well as the feeble substitute administration for the three 
immediately following of Meer Jaffier, raised forn;ially to the Musnud 
by the power of the English, were alike unproductive of any increase 
or improvement (»f the public revenue. Nor yet a;’e we t,o ascribe 
either to the financial abilities or disinterestedness of Meer Mahomed 
Cossim Ali Khan^ the large additional imposts, keffyet or profits now 
to be introduced under his name, as having been first publicly ascer- 
tained, and carried to the credit of the khalsa shereefa, in the short 
period of his powerfully supported, though wholly dependent, sou- 
bahdarry rule cf three years, commencing in .1760. The foundation of 
these territorial advantage:?, accruing to the State, was laid in the 
famous Institutions of Akbar, by fixing permanently the proportion of 
yearly prod'flce to be forthcoming from the tenantry to the imperial 
sovereign, as solo proprietor of the soil, according to a regular husta- 
boojJ, or valuation by measurement of land, with a comparative view 
of former aud actual sources of tho annual income, which repeatedly 
corrected by the similar prescribed operations of future years, was in- 
tended ultimately to reach a practical standard of political perfection, 
in ascertaining the equitable medium assessment, suited to the capa- 
city of the country and people, at the same time, reasonably sufficient 
for all the legitimate purposes of the established Government; and 
thereby Ipaving to all subsequent administrations, barely the merit of 
common intelligence, tho simplest houesty, or interested fidelity in a 
delegated trust, when, after having brought into the treasury the last 
daiim of rent legally collected from the ryots, with the authority or 
under tho implied original sanction of the Etate, the regal dues of 
revenue were increased to the utmost amount, proper or expedient to 
«ba realized. 

In truth,' Meer Cossim, as well as most of his Mussulman prede- 
cessors in office, seem to-oe alike ignorant of the first elements of finan- 
cial ka'owledge ; and were ' not even pretenders to the equivocal 
probity of inteudants, as sometimes occurring under despotism. It is 
not however to be inferred from hence, that they wet'e destitute of the 
very moderate' sha^e of natural talents requ’site to qualify themselves 
for this most pimple, easy, imp^tant department of Indian administra- 
tion ; and with Jess justice, a!^ they to be specially accused by any 
individual, possessing better opportunities of instruction in an age of 
philoBophio' reasoning, confined a more enlightened quarter of the 
world, if wanting political discemmint or sagacity to distinguish the 
excellence, and adhere to the spirit M the original equitable institu- 
tions of the Mbgul empirb, they have'^suffered these, ill: great part to 
fall into disuse; or if availing themselves with less effect, more oppress* 
fiively than might otherwise properly have been done with' a fuller 
understanding of established civil rights and the natui'e of a fortuitous 
influx of specie, whdh claiming by no fixed measured rule, but arbitrary 
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ibdefinito expediency, the sovereign's share oi such factitious wealth, 
they^ppear to have been altogether unacquainted with or indifferent 
to, the causes productive of the change pey^ceived, and of which the 
influence unforeseen by the ingenious framer of the actual revenue 
system of Hindostan, could not have been admitted in the estimated 
amount of immediate or future ^sources of the public supplies, how* 
ever applicable to all times and every possible contingency, are the 
leading principles of his theory, as well as jpractically simplifled, in 
proportion as they are grand or universal to the meanest popular 
capacity. 

It is rather th^n to a vicious education, the sloth, natural depra- 
vity, and prevalent ignorance of the Mahomedans jn the East, that we are 
to attribute generally an«y deficiencies which may occur during Cossim 
Alli's administration^ in levying the established rents of Government 
by any other ru|p than the wise, equitable standard fixed by Toorel 
Mull, makhig due allowance for the extraordinary interveiing acci- 
dental change in the nominal decreasing value of money, which, 
without such correction, as well in Bengal as all other parts of the 
commercial world, must^ prove an extremely erroneous medium of 
financial calculation for the two last centuries entire. At the same 
time, the few instances of ^ conduct in which he seems .to have 
acted in conformity to tho original system of Mogul polic^^in assessing 
the country, or may be said to have discharged faithfully the ordinary 
duties of a delegate, in bringing to light and public account, the||}an- 
destine receipts with private defalcations of subordinate Agents employ-^ 
ed in the collections, must be a? -ribed not to a single virtue in his 
moral oc political character, but wholly to the circiimstances of his' 
situation, rendered factitiously necessitous, through the wanton un- 
grateful ambition of shaking off tho easy legitimate yoke of that power, 
which alone raised and supported him in his elevation, to virtual 
soubahdarry, joined to the very inadequate formal sacrifice of territory 
to his benefactors, the real conquerors of the whole country in that 
small portion of it, hence denominated Ceded lands, with perhaps the 
little pecuniary gratification, stated at about 25 lacks, in the Srd 
Committee Keport to the British Parliameut in 1773, bestowed on 
individuals of the then effective representative administration ; while 
the summary violent means, terminating usually in the J>loody» 
execution of such native officers as had be^n cojicern^d, sometimes 
only on suspicion, as principals or accessaries in the high misdenfeanors 
of fraud, breach of trust, or embezzfement of the publicT i^^oney, 
punished always as the worst of crimes in despotic SWies, must be 
ever regarded with horror in Christian contemplation of Meer Cos-* 
aim's general character^ however consickred by iiis own^artial brethren 
under the strongest prejudices of Mrasulman educatiop, as only the 
ordinary measures of all oriental arbArary rules, when distinguished 
for tolerably vigorous policy, impelled by real or ideal necessity. 

But to estimate the merits of the Government in qudbtion, as far 
as connected with our present sjpjeot, by facts and relative circum-* 
stances independent of vague coatFovertible opinion, it seems requisite 
to enter into some detail, disoriminating tbe^origin, nature or scope oP 
the several territoriat abwabs, at this time Drought to public account, 
under the head of ]k6%ekm^)i:iQ£lb^ ; and hence, perhaps, as erroneously 
believed to have been in the first instance wholly imposed by Cossim 
Alli^ as their influence is supposed generally to have been extended 
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over all tbe Dewanny lands of the soubah, in exclusion of the portioii 
ceded. These imposts were, with one inconsiderable exception, liipiited 
in local extent to the frontier provinces, originally till then imperfectly 
conquered, explored or assessed ; and may altogether be classed under 
four distinct general heads, in continuation of the eight already as- 
signed to former Soubahdars, beginning with such as belong properly 
or solely to the period under consideration, being two in number, 
and comprising about one-fourth of the total amount of assessments 
now to be stated ; viz. 

Abwab. 

9th. Kekpyet Hustabood These denominated pxQfitj^ ov ip- 
creased collectvQps, on regular legal investigation and accurate ascer- 
tainment of ancient With actual productive sources^ of revenue, as 
implied by the compounded Persian word hust-o-boodt positively were 
confined to the two great zernindary jurisdictions of Jiuer,bhoota, and 
Uinagepo'ir, under the following particular circumstances/ necessary 
to be stated, in order to evince the propriety or the reverse of the 
formal additional buithen then authoritatively imposed. 

Beerbhoorr, already generally described, with all its ascertained 
dimensions from the year 1760, contains, according to Rennell, 3,858 
British square miles, and is the fourth in magnitude of all the 
single zemiridaries of Bengal, being nexT) to Burdwan, in superficial 
measure, the most extensive. OP this area<, near two-thirds (compris- 
ing |J1 the, lands among the hills west of Nagore, the capital, and still 
in great part jungly, uncultivated, or littlh known under the topogra- 
phical subdivision name of sarhaut, which is probably a corruption of 
the Persian word surhiid, boundary of marches, as applicable to the 
local situation of the district) were, (from the first financial arrange- 
ments of Toore! Mull, and subsequent improvement of Jaffier Khan) 
assigned over for the maintenance of some thousands of burkendauzes, 
matchlock mefi, or native Ilindostany militia, appointed to guard the 
frontiers towards the barbarous unsubdued Rajahship of South Behar, 
then confined the wilds of Palamow, Ramgur and Currickdea; 
while the remaining portion of territory was alone productive to the 
state of yearly revenue, rated in the ausil jumma tooinary, khalsa and 
jageer. Rupees 3,77,645; exclusive of all mofussil expenses, with the 
^ordinary establishment of chakeran, servants, or village Peons; every- 
where neciessiMMly kept up by Government, for the business of the col- 
lections But, the zemindar, a Mussulman of the warlike and prover- 
bially treacherous Patau race; soon found out the importance of the 
station in winch ho was placed, to favour princely independence, when 
tlie distractions of tlie Mogul empire, or feeble divided administrations 
of usurping Sdhbalidars, (iwakened the do.'mant passion of unlawful 
ambition. The militia corps Wiere gradually formed of soldiers of his 
own tribe, seldom wanting in fWelity to their proper chieftains, how- 
ever much the reverse, under alieil leaders : and thus perceiving him- 
self at the head of what, comparatively with the whole military 
strength of the soubah, might be '(Deemed rather a formidable force, 
when considered as a body of feucE itories, acting on a principle of 
personal attadhment, aa well as on the more common interested 
onr, of mercenary troops, in a frontier province of great extent, 
unexplored and difficult of access, with considerable internal 
resouices iu men and money, subject only to the weak control 
of a delegate, wh6 had, in some instances of hia own conduct. 
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^et an example of disrespect for constitutional authority ; so^ it was as Mr. J. Grant's 
natural for even the farming land-holdeu of Beerbhoom under such^ ^"**^^tc** 
circumstances, to endeavour to withdraw alj allegiance from the legal 
sovereign, as the task proved easy after the death of Jaffier Khan. 

The consequent loss of revenue, however, was leas felt, than the poli- 
tical disadvantage of dismembe^ent of a territory which commanded 
all the leading passes direct from bordering foreign independent coun- 
tries, when in the Government of Aliverdi, tl>e Mahrattas found their 
way into Bengal through this district, by the treacherous connivance 
of the refractory zemindar. Its re-annexation became, therefore, an 
object of the first, importance immediately after the conclusion of the 
war; and under so vigorous an administration, was soon partially accom-t 
plished, with ap increase of Rupees 68,228 on account of the abwabs^ 
khasuoveessy and chout, in addition to the ancient established jumma.l 
But the complete reduction of the rebellious superintending farmer, who 
in the peidod of his independence had grievously oppressed/ by means 
of his foreign Mussulman soldiers, the native inoffensive Hindoos, com- 
posing the body of peasantry and manufacturers, was reserved for the 
iSoubahdary of Cossim AJli, when pressed by his proper exigencies, and 
supported by the power of the English, there could be no cause besides 
imbecility or the basest cornaption, m not vindicating a fundamental 
indispensable law, by wresting the sovereign rights fronftlie hands of 
a petty tyrannical usurpers, and restoring provincial subordination with 
interior financial order, agreeably to the old standing modijrate^j^ules 
of the Mogul empire. Accordingly, tho militia establishment was in 
great part reduced, and the asai;ned lands resumed by Government; 
which, together with t^je result of a local scrutiny iiHo the yearly 
receipts of rent from the ryots throughout the rest of the district, en- 
abled the Soubahdar to form an equitable standard for the future 
as»,essment of the whole territory, on tho prescribed an^ pnly solid 
foundations of a proper settlement, technically understood by the wordi 
liustabood, indicating a comparative view of former and actual sources^ 
of gross revenue. If there should appear a deficiency in the reform 
of the first most essential object of Eastern policy, unparticipated 
military power on this occasion, it ought to be remembered that the 
relative position of Beerbhoom, from being a frontier zemindary of the 
same dominion, was not wholly changed,^ until the more recejit oon*» 
quest of the British arras, of the bordering djpenclencieS of £he Soubah 
of Behar on the west ; and if a larger increase of annu.'il iucomS might 
have been expected from the old rated lands chiefly in considdrajion of 
their ascertained superior worth, or perhaps in smafr degree, on 
account of the valuable commodities of iron, coal, and tesser silk, in 
manner peculiar to this province, besi^s flie otlie» mcfre ordinary pro- 
ductions of Bengal, w*e are to recollect that the two former articles 
tfound chiefly on the surface of the ground, and the latter fornfed abund- 
antly in the woods by a caterpillar 'feeding on the here and saul tree, 
instead of the mulberry, afford more than a presumptfve proof of 
general poverty of soil, or at le«£ the imperfect state of cultivation.* 

However this may be, the net adational revenue accruing to the exche- 
quer from the whole of Cossim Dili’s financtal operations in the dis- 
trict now in question, and brought to public credit under the head of 
keffyet hustabood, did not exceed ... ... Rupees 8,96,275 

DjuuiGUEFOOB, another of the greater single zemindaries, 

being 3,519 square miles in extent, and the next ifi inferior 
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r. J. Grant’s size fco the preceding one, was, under circumstances some- 
thr'pinances dissimilar, rated exaQtly on the same principles of 

of Beii/<al. lassessment from u hustabpod valuation of the yearly collec- 
jtious, lu^de by the land-holder in the name and behalf of 
^Government, bqt for the most part fraudulently kept by 
himself. The address and corruptingcarts of Ramnaht in 
preventing a stwct local enquiry into his actual receipts of 
revenue, by anticipating* the public demands with what 
might have the appearance of a voluntary pecuniary aid, if 
still practised, had now lost their effect. The district being 
originally a frontier towards that part of the then un con- 
quered Raj e of Cocch Bey har, since called Rungpoor,was little 
known and lighth^ assessed; for even after the, accession of 
the rich pergunnah of Suntose, with other lesser portions 
of adjacent country, the ansil toomary of all the jageer and 
khalsa lands, included in the whole jurisdiction, amounted^ 
only to Rupees 7,54,215, while the total of abwabs levied on 
that jumma, and carried to public account, until the period 
now under consideration, did not exceed 3,31,823. Consi- » 
dering, therefore, the vast enlargement imperceptibly or bet- 
ter ascertainment of territory towards a^foreign frontier to 
be reckoned, exclusive of the more recent better known ac- 
quisitions, at least one-third of the present area of the zemin- 
dary entir«e; the effect of interior visible improvements, 

^ either real, through increased cultivation, or fictitious, by a 
reduction in the value of specie, but all in consequence of 
resuming the to w^eor or profits arising on a part of the jageer . 
lands; so the additional keffyet, at this time, brought to the 
credit of the' Soubah, and before, clandestinely withheld by 
the farming laud-holder, may appear very moderately rated 
in the sum of ... Rs. 5,76,324 

Total advantage resulting from the proper hustabood 
investigation of Cossim Ali, during the whole period of hia 
administration Rs. 14,72,599 

With such as have formed erroneous conjectures of the relative 
. civil rights of the sovereign proprietor and intermediate zemindar or 
tenant of thtf soil^n India, and should be inclined to draw general 
concluWons of past oi present impoverishment of the country, rather 
from an^ actual derangement in its finances, than any circumstantial 
adduced proofs of the existence of the more material fact ; it may be 
< diflBcult to establish a belief of the moderation of t}ie two preceding 
articles of assessment. ; Yei), perhaps, an apt comparison of sufficient 
notoriety occurring in the stat6 and periodical improvements of the 
zemiudary of the pergunuabs 'about Calcutta, may have some influ- 
ence. Those lands, extending over, for the most part, a salt marshy 
surface of only 882 square miles, alone capable of producing rice, the 
meanest, unprofitable, however esseuaial, article of Indian culture, were 
rated on the partial, more recent hus^^bood of Jaffier Eban in 1722, to 
complete his fdimous origiaal rent-roll of Bengal, at the toomary jumma 
of Rs. 2,22,958, as hath been already stated, or may be proved by refer- 
onco to the Company's sunnuds, as formal official land-holders for that 
portion of territory, considered by some to have been really acquired 
in sovereignty in 17o7, but of which the Crown rents specifically were 
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assigned by Shah Alem, in sycurghal jagear to Lord Clive, In Mr. J. Grant’s 
the very moment of acquisition, the proportion of all the soubahdarry 
assessments afore-mentioned, and till then regularly levied throughout of^BengX^^ 
the several subdivisions of this henceforth unked district, in addition 
to the old standard revenue, amounted to Rupees 3,32|078. Eighteen 
months afterwards, the aggregate of rents actually collected, being 
better ascertained, were farmed^ public sale, to the highest bidders,^ 
for Rupees 7,65,000 ; and yet, only three years subsequent to the period 
of Meer Gossim^s administration, were calculated^as being found in great 
moderation, really to exceed 14 lacks of rupees per annum, on thef 
minute authoritative enquiry of one of the best and ablest of our Eng-^ 
lish Governors in Bengal ; a gentleman, who, with great experience, 
possessed peculiar talents in fiqaiK^e, and having the most favourable, 
with the earliest opportunity of acquiring genuine information, touch- 
ing the nature of the ordinary sources of indian revenue under the 
Mahomedans, the^principles on which it was annually collected, forming 
part of the laws and usages of the country; joined to a perfect under- 
standing of the character of the natives ; had not only the ability and 
inclination thus to improve the fund of his proper knowledge, but also 
the virtue of making it {inictically beneficial to his immediate em- 
ployers, while in office, or afterwards in spfeculation render it useful to 
the nation at large, if there haff been a suitable dispositiop to -receive 
aud {irofit by his published instruction or formal declarations before a 
Committee of the House of Commons in 1772. 

^levertholess, by some it will be said, that the populaifon of his 
territory has greatly increased under the more immediate lenient free 
administration of the English ; and in respect to the town of Calcutta, 
the observation must be rflowed to be well-founded, particularly during 
the arbitrary Government of dependent Mussulman Soubahdars. But 
it by no means follows, nor does it appear in fact, that suph fortuitous- 
accession of inhabitants were either of the industrious, more useful, 
classes of people ; or as ordinary subjects, contributed in any degree, 
to the improvement of the neighbouring lands. They were for the 
most part, rich individuals, with their trains of idle, hireling dependants, 
who fled from the terrors or necessary severity of their proper laws, to 
find a secure asylum for their persons and fortunes, under the univer- 
sal indiscriminating protoCtion of the British flag ; without even con- 
ferring the equivocal benefits of luxury on tlfb shelteringjDower, er per-' 
baps having added a single plough to the culture of any pf the ^4 per- 
gupnahs ; besides the garden ground of the capital, the abountj^f which 
we have therefore deducted from the two last periodical rentals speci- 
fied ; though it mqjy be proper on our part to assign the probable cause, 
that they could with greater convenience and econom;; bp supplied in * 
all the scanty wants from the opposite shore df thh river ELoughly, or 
through the same commodious chanu^I, on equal terms, frojn almost 
any more distant part of Bengal. • 

On the other hand, such as have adopted the erroneous opinion of 
the existence of great territorial Jiroprietory interests in India, sepa-. 
rate or independent of those of tpe sovereign, might attribute the e:^- 
traordinary increase of the Company’s den^inated proper rentSj to 
the union of the rights of both prinoe am land'^holder in the same 
body^ if Burdwan and the leister distinct zemindaries of the Ceded 
lai^s, did not exhibit instances of improvement, under the same form 
of snperintending administration. MpreoYer, we apprehend it might 
[VoL. I.] al3 
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Mr. J. Grant’s not bo very diflScult to prove, that on the acquisition of the Calcutta 
th^^Finan psrgunnahs, the many higher occupants of the soil, distinguished as 
of Bengai?^^ chowdries or talookdars, and thence forward united under one superior 
jurisdiction; instead of losing any of their former legal advantages, 
gained considerably by the change in the clandestine appropriation to 
their own uses under the heads of Bailee Zemeen, Bermooter or Bramin 
charity lands, ^ not only a compensation for their russoom of five per 
cent, and other lesser official privileges annexed to the royal collec- 
tions, of which they were exonerated formally, by the same power 
that bestowed them conditionally, but also tripled the former specified 
extent of their nancnr on real family estates, set apart by the indul- 
gent sovereign for their proper maintenance, when at any time, they 
should be so deprived of ,their Commission ^s receivers general. For 
it is notorious that even to this day, there is a greater portion of 
ground within the district now in question, held unier such fraudu- 
lent, unauthorized, and perfectly novel title of charitable donation, 
than ever was conferred throughout the whole of Bengal in all the 
usual known forms of granting similar endowments, agreeable to the 
laws and constitutions of India, as established by the Moguls ; and 
perpetuated under every other succeeding regular Government still 
existing in their diamemberddempire, either from necessary adherence 
to the impUed terms of a formal transfer of dominion, or voluntary 
adoption of the only system of jurisprudence universally acknowledged 
and revered, by the great mass of the people ruled. Though at the 
same time, it is perfectly consistent with our belief, that there may bo 
' upwards of forty lacks of begahs, each to be valued on a medium at a 
rent of two rupees per annum, standing at this moment and ever since 
the cession of the Dewanuy, but certainly not before, on the accounts 
of alienated lands from the soubah, by zemindars or others, thus trea- 
sonably assuming the highest regal prerogative, in issuing unlicensed 
^unnuds, 'denominated Bermooter, as well as those in great part called 
BeowntUr, Besf mow utters Feerootery with a variety of such other like 
fraudulent llindoo forms of grant, entirely foreign and new to the ac- 
tual legislative code of the country. But however this may be, to re- 
sume our subject and finish the view of territorial assessments in Beer- 
bhoom and Dinagepoor, after the financial operations of Cossim Ali in 
^ 1 703, compared with those of the Company in their proper district of 
Calcutta, only three years later, we have only to observe further, that 
the lands of the latter, have since in great part been restored, with all 
the old .annexed privileges, to their former zomindary possessors, or as 
many of thgru as could be found. Yet such is the difference between 
true practical well-founded local knowledge, and the doctrines recently 
‘ promulgated in Europe respecting the proprietory rights and uses of 
the soil in India, that if a demand had been made, by those reinstated 
land-holders, of the whole or a participation in the increased rental of 
the pergunnahs, during tho period of their suspension, there probably 
is not a ma.u in Ilindostan, or any that hath been there long enough to 
observe the most remarkable cu6fc|[ims and common usages of the 
country, who would not have consideivd it, rather as a sure indication of 
premeditated ^^ebelliou, tsian either the effect of ignorance, presump- 
tuous folly, or a mistaken ' notion of rights so notoriously vested in the 
. ^o'> ercign. At the same time, in respeet to the inferior tenants, or real 

occupant cultivators of the land, paying the yearly rents of Government 
« (notwithstanding the Company's zemindary was assessed proportion- 
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both* hath been since, or rather in the space of three or four years of Bengal, 
afterwards, nearly tripled by the hustabood linvestigations, and conse- 
queut settlements made by British Collectors) we dare aver, that thero 
is not in Europe a body of peasantry happier, more lightly taxed, 
comparatively to their proper iifetural wants, or the actual capacity 
and income of their farms; (continuing still to thiuli themselves sh, 
though within the verge of an English Supreme Court, instigated by 
all the harpies of the law to complain) while the demands of the Cir- 
car or state exceed not its legal established due (of one-fourth of 
gross territorial produce) than the ryots of the 24 pergunnahs of Cal- 
cutta, however thinly peopled, pbor in culture, confined in extent, yet 
largely assessed, the whole district may appear, in comparison with 
Beerbhoom, Diuagepoor, and almost all the other zemindaries of 
Bengal. , • ^ 

Abwap. 

10th. Serf Sicca ^ Anna. — This perhaps, of all the proportional 
abwabs of the soubah inight be deemed comparatively the most rep.- 
spnable in principle, and moderate in eil'ective operation, if the naturo 
and extent of the original assessment had been properly jnado known 
to the people at large, and strictly adhered to, by the officers of Govern- 
ment; but under different circumstances, hath become an intolerable 
grievance to the country, aj it is, under similar mismanagement, one 
of the most fertile sources of the peculation and fraud of intermediate 
pecuniaiT agency throughout the whole of Hindostan. ^Such was the 
oxtraordinary influx of Silver into the commercial pfCrts of the empire 
from the reign of Jehaiigeer, that the Mogul coin of rupees newly 
^t'uck, each varying in the established standard of fineness in 
different periods from 11.^ to 10* raasheh weight, began* imm^i- 
ately to lose something of their legal value, when throv/n into cir- 
culation, (whether for the purchase of the necessaries and luxuries 
of life, or the higher prized or baser metals serving as concurrent 
mediums of exchange) whicli with the associated irremediable chica- 
nery of shroffs, soucars, or Hindoo bankers, in counterfeiting, clipping, 
debasing money, eiihauifing or depreciating its relative worth in the • 
markets, as it suited their particular purposes, made it aj} length aff ob-‘ 
jectof Government, to find some remedy to^ disSrder of suclumagni- 
tude. Accordingly, since the time of Alemgeer (after its continuation 
in a long series of years had been sufficiently observed,, to calculate 
and prevent its probable further progress, however ignorant the minisj 
try of that monarch may have been ^ its^ origin andjjemporary dura*- 
tion, in the discovery tif the exhaustible miues of American treasures, 
to devise a more radical cure) it mus# be allowed that leapt the only| 
effectual palliative was applied in ordaining an annual recoinage, and] 
lowering arbitrarily the vdue of the money before in circulation, eof 

/• 

* These variations in the standard wepht i payment of wages to all tho civil and mili- 
of fine silver in the sicca rapee, ^re 1 tary servifita in the sicca, henceforth usually 
probably another state operation, carri struck tkroaghout tho empire under the de- 
ed to the greatest length, in the reign nomination of ellahee, from 10 to lOi ma- 
Alemgeer, to remedy the inconvenieifco of sbeh weight, including about 103 parts of 
shroffage and the decreasing worth of the 116» into which tho Bengal rupee is divided, 
coin in actual cunenoyt by ordaining the | 

[Vot.IJ al3i 


ably to the rest of the soubah, even before 1763, as well as in the ausil Mr. J. Grant’s 
jumma, as amount of subsequent abwabs ; and that the aggregate of 
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opportunely^ and at Buoti a rate of battaor exchange^ as should not only 
be an indemnification for all the charges of the mint, but be produc- 
tive of a considerable income, under the head of duties to the exche- 
quer, which was ultimately to receive into its coffers, most of the cash 
in currency, after having been subjected to the touch, and deducted 
profits of intervening shroffs, who, being perhaps the original projec- 
tors of the scheme, have ever since b^en, the necessary Agent copart- 
ners of the State, in realizing its territorial revenue. Accordingly, in 
Bengal, soon after Jafiiei' Khan had removed the seat of administration 
from Dacca to Moorshedabad, he appointed the house of Jaggut-Set, 
sole managers, in the first instance, for the receipt or transfer of the 
kists, or monthly instalments of rent Coming in from the country, in 
the different speiies of circulating money; and the system of a yearly 
recoindge having been adopted, it was further instituted, that the sicca 
rupee of nearly the present standard of about 7^ D. W*®, should be 
reduced gradually in value, from the proportion of 116 to 11 1, in the 
course of three years, after one of undiminished legal worth, within 
which the greater portion of the silver coin in use, it was calculated 
would be brought again into the mint to be restruck, and thereby 
yield a stated advantage to Government, exclusive of charges of about 
2 per cent, estimated to produce in the total annually, rather more 
than throe lacks, after having been subjected to the operations of 
shroffage, which were to absorb all the rest of the stipulated profitable 
reduction of near five per cent, except what was necessary to make up 
any real deficiency in the weight of the com, in the short interval of 
its circulation, or defray the .unavoidable expense of recoinage. On 
pretence of the loss sustained, in consequence of the arrangement by 
the zemindars, and other revenue officers, through whom, of course, 
the mofussil collections were paid into the bank, these subordinate 
intermediate Agents, exacted secretly from the inferior ryots the whole 
.and usually a larger discount than was established for the benefit or 
convenience of the representative sovereign ; but on a plea of indem- 
nification, entirely groundless, (for if they only performed to do their 
own proper engagements in the capacity of farmers-general, for pay- 
ment of tho Dewanny rents within the year, in sicca rupees so denomi- 
nated, being only considered as of standard value, when struck and 
issued in the same revolving period of the kihg's reign) no serf, batta, 
or disadvantage of exchange was to be incurred. Cossim Ali detected 
^he fraud of his proper officers; and probably establishing it as a proof 
against tliem, of their knowledge of the real capacity of their territo- 
rial jurisdictions, to bear a larger assessment within the rebba, or 
stated dues ol the exchequer, than they admitted in the annual set- 
tlement of the bundobu8t,'>en(][eavoured t^ correct the abuse, by rea- 
lizing the amount of such extra^ollections in future to the State, and 
fixing invariably at a moderate kate, like the other soubahdarry im- 
posts, a demand which was before entirely arbitrary, at the discretion 
of zemindars ; therefore certainly grievous to the peasantry. Such 
appear to have been the original natura:.and principles of the abwab, one 
and a half anna under the denominatim of serf on each rupee, of what, 
by mutseddy cnaft, might &ave been termed the khalsa jumma, which 
varying unfortunately in amount, in consequence of successive financial 
reformations, from about 48 lacks, being the proportion of the ausil 
tcomary of Toorel Mull for the division of Dewanny lands, to upwards 
of two krore of rupees, forming the increased assessment of (he present 
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day ) still left a latitude to Collectors, under the negligence of any 
ruling administration, to exact a percentage on the One or the other 
sum, of more than nine rupees in the hundred, though the former 
capital was evidently that in contemplation,* as may be denominated 
arithmetically, by proportioning the total authorized medium produce 
of the assessment at its fixed^specihed rate of annas ^ or when 
applying it by calculation, as wi& more propriety, ought to have be^u 
at first done, to the then khalsa Dewanny portion, being about 90 lacks 
of the true effective ausil jumma of the soubah, corrected by Jaffier 
Khan in 1722, and alone in common use, we find the ascertained de- 
falcation of five per cent., before clandestinely levied on the standing 
rental of the country on pretence of an equal loss of batta, by the an- 
nual recoinage, pretty nearly balanced, and henceforth brought to 
public credit, ufider tlie^ead of the present assessment always limited 
by legal estimation, "in the medium amount of ...Kupees 4,53,448 
• • 


only 


Thus making the total of Meer Kossim’s proper imposts 

, S-Ks. 19,26,087 


It may further be observed, while treating on the sul^ject of coin- 
age, (one of the highest prerogatives of royalty, and perhaps the most 
delicate branch of regal adgliuistration, to be managed or even touch- 
ed practically, in commercial states) that as the officei^ dependants, 
tradesmen, and servants, forming the civil and military establishments 
of Government, were to^receive their salaries, gratuities* or disburse- 
ments, calculated generally to absorb the whole revenue of the soubah, 
in an inferior species of rupees called ellahee siccas, (varying from 10 
to 10^ masheh weight in pure silver, and forming still the legal current 
money, struck throughout the rest of Hindostau, except Bengal, in the 
proportion of 108 to 116 ; as in the mints of Oude, Allahabad, Hydra- 
bad, Aroot,) &c., so, if the more valuable denomination of siccas were 
alone coined and made to pass current, without any periodical diminu- 
tion, until a real perceptible deficiency of weight occurred from usage, 
it might be easily forese«n and calculated, that a loss of at least fifteen 
lacks would have been incurred by the Stai3 annually, by avich<i regif- 
lation, which could ouly be justified by a conAiuuaWou of the cause that 
probably influenced the eatablishment^of the ellahee %tandai^J, being 
an extraordinary influx of specie tending to decrease the vafue^f the 
stock in circulation. ** 

• AbwaI. 

11th, — Kbppyet Foujedaran :#-TheS 0 profits, like the former 
denominated hustabood, might also have been raised on similar prin- 
ciples, as they were in nature and effect exactly the sane, being for 
the most part partial assessmeivd on the other frontier provinces d^ 
legated to the arbitrary militar/Government of fonjedars, who follow-’ 
ing precisely the example of tlfiir immediale snperiorsf in the sonbah- 
darry, in levying an increase of rent, nn&utWized formally on the 
original jumma of the lands within their particular jurisdictions, could 
equally well justify their oonduct on the plea of necessity in every 
respect, but infidelity to their trusts, by concealing the amount so 
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Mr. J. Grant’a exacted ; for however equivocal or unsubstantial, the Viceroy b actual 
UiirFfimicea CrowD of Delhi might have been, and as such con- 

of Bongju"^^* sidered to absolve him from the performance of duties, which were, 
alike nominal ; their civil' and moral obligations to the former, from 
whom they derived virtually their appointments, and by whose con- 
tinued favour alone they could hope to^keep them, were real, indispen- 
sable, aild binding, in every sense of 'fealty; sociable convention; or 
more private engagements of servants to their employers. But neither 
was the virtue of the ouh great enough, to bring to light and the credit 
of the State, nor the vigour or policy of the other sufficient, to enforce 
the resumption of the large defalcations of revenue here to be set forth, 
as notoriously known for near a third of a century Before, to have been 
collected from tlie zemindars or ryots‘ officially^ in the name and osten- 
sibly to supply the exigencies of Government, by its 'proper Mussul- 
man delegates in the frontier foiijedarry districts, while imperfectly 
explored ; thought the amount was fraudulently withheldi from the 
public, until ascertained and carried finally to account under the 
/general head of keffyet or profits, during the needy and powerfully 
'supported administration of Meer Kossim. 


To correct, however, more fully a prevalent error, respecting the 
nature and local extent of the financial advantages, thus succinctly 
stated; it seems necessary to distinguish and describe more particu- 
larly, the , relative situation of the districts within which they were 
realized, in the manner of the other increased assessments throughout 
* the soubali ; in order to estimate their comparative burthen on the 
country and people at large. The province of . . 

(IwSfc.) Poorneah, or Seerpoor-Dultnalpoor, as denominated on the khalsa 
records, is the first that occurs, in sharing the larger portion of improved 
renter. It forms beyond the Ganges, the north-west boundary of Bengal, 
towiiids the Soubah of Behar on tiie one side, and the independent Raje 
of Moriing, forming a narrow slip of unhealthy woody territory at the foot 
of the great iiortiiern Thibetiaii hills, on the other ; comprising, in its 
greatest modern dimensions, 5,119 square miles of a fertile, compact, well- 
watered cultivated flab ; rich in the produce of rice, oil, pulse, wheat, with 
almost all the other ordinary grains forborne consumption, in the valuable 
articles of opium and saltpetre for foreign commerce, to which might be 
added, fir masU and othcisr useful timber from the neighbouring woods of 
Alonuig ; ^ut chiefly abounding in draught and carriage bullocks, together 
wf(th the inpst necessary article of ghee for exportation, derived from the 
besV pasture lands, in great ^art exempted from taxation. Of this area, 
kowever, no more than oiie-third originally was contained and assigned 
over un^r the same provincial denomination in 1722 to the management 
of Seyf Khan, rated at the ausil jumma, khalsa arid jageer, of Rupees 
2,78,830. 1732 a district o^^nearly the same extent, called Derhempoor 

or Eernagur, dismembered from the Oircar of Mongheer in Bahar, and 
^11 theiands lying t^|the west of the river (Jossah in its ancient 
( 'lanuel, was annexed, at the standing valued rent of 3,56,773, proceeding 
from the four purgunnabs subdivisions of Gundewarrah Bowanypoor, 
Bernagflr, and Nahtpoor ; and in 1752 on the death of Seyf Khan, when 
the province was conferred in Goveroraent, or rather appanage on Soulet 
Jung, the nephew and son-in-law of Wliverdi Khan, it was found that, in 
course of ap able administration of thirty years under the late foujedar, it 
had received a further accession of productive territory, by conquest or 
improvement on the side of Morung, equal in extent or value to either of 
the afore-mentioned portions o£ counti^, as stretching from Jelalgur the 
ancient boundary, near the capital town of Poorneah, to the present 
frontier, removediat least thirty miles more to the north, on a line of fifty 
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{2nd.) Dacca, or Jelalnoor: This confciniifcs to be, as it wjjp in •• 
I7d0, by far the largest, most valuable province of the country, 
subdivided into a number of small zemindaries, comprising 
altogether 15,397 B. square miles, and reckoned the granary oj 
Bengal in rice, in like manner as the whole soubahis considered 
to be, of the rest of Hindostan. Its other more peculiar pro- 
ductions, being almost exclusively confined to this little portion 
of 't&e Mogul orapirl, are, betel nut, and a species^of cotton 
called banga, indispensably necessary, though not otherwise of 
superior quality, to form the stripes of some of the finest muslin 
manufactures in the world ; for every kind of which, the city 
of Jehangeniagur, formerly the capital of the viceroyalty, ma^* 
be accounted the grand emporium. Though stretching some 
its districts southerly to the sea, at the mouths of the two great 
fertilizing rivers, the Ganges and Birhanipooter ; or northerly to 
the impassable Garro mountains on the confines of Asbam, yet, 
in the most interior circumstances, it differed from the other 
fn^ntiers, with the exception of being ruled alike independently 
by a Mussulman foujeMar. The last in office, and till our own 
days, the greatest in power, was Shahanmt Jung Nowazish ^ 
Mahomed Khan, a third nephew and son-iii-law ^f Aliferdi*; 
at once Dewan of the whole soubah, and Nuwao Nazim o^Dacca, 
with all the provinces to the eastwiA’d. It was in search of. 
the treasures amassed by him, in bis own or constituents right « 
by Eaje Bullub, (the naib or deputy of this high officef of 
state) and 8ifl:)posed lo have been concealed by his son Kissen 
Dass, when he took refuge in Calciit|a, tnat i^uraj^ nl^Jowlah 
deluged the land *with ji|ood, until he met his fate, in the 
merited punishment of tyranny ;j|ia8 it was, the obetinat^ 
secrecy of the same inferior Agent who held within his late 
master’s jurisdiction the rich unascertained zemindary of Baje- 
nagur, in refusing to surrendei^he mofussil accounts or discfose 
a true state of the gross colleotuns of rent made throughout the 
province, solely appropriated ||p private benefit, that afterwards 
drew on him the resentment It Gossim Alii when employed iu 
the prosecution of his plan, to draw forfji and realize to the 
exchequer, all the financial resources of the coantry^ Neverthe- 
less, as cruelty generally defeats its own purpose, so it may be 
presumed, the Nawab soubahdar was on this occasion, disap- 
pointed; for notwithstanding the enhanced value of ail the 


/ 

in length ; that the amount actually collected from these three territorial 
divisions in behalf of the State, rather exceeded 18 lacks of rupees; while 
• the effective public revenue realized from thence, according to the treasury 
accounts, had onl}^ been increased, auail andabwab by the very inadequate 
assessment of Sujah Kban, to Rupees 5,Slj5&Z> In this state, however, 
and BO lightly burtbened, Soulet Jnng succeeded by sonbabdarry appoint- 
ment, to the vacant Government ; and through the enlargement of power 
with bis proper finances, thod^t himself in a condition, on the accession 1 
of Surajee ul Dowlah to the usurped dominion of Bengal in 1756. to assert 
his own independence of all superior authority^ as in like manner, did his 
son under the following administration of Meer Jaffier, on the first ap- 
pearance of foreign disturbance, until finally reduced with his coadjutor 
the refractory zemindar of Beerbhoom, to proper obedience by the terror of 
the English arms. It was then, that Cossim Alii, pressed by the exi- 
gencies of the kState, of which effectively be could be appointed subordinate 
ruler in despotic forry, only to stimulate the ambition of grasping at the 
real sovereignty, assumed the virtue, perhaps because acting as be believed 
in his proper behalf, of doing what right and policy always required ; 
investigating and carrying to public credit the defalcations of interior 
agency, from the ascertained long established dues oi^rent, colWeted from 
the ryots through zemindars and other leaser intermediate officers of the 
revenue, under the head of keffyeb or emoluments of Soulet Jung, and 
other foujedars in the province of Poomeah, estimated moderately on a 
hustabood of their clatidestine receipts, at ... Rupees... 15,23,725' 
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Mr. J- Grant's original lands of Dacca since the toomary bundobiist of Jaffier 

Analysis of Khan in 1722, when rated at 19,28,294 rupees, the standard 

the Finances rent-roll has been since. increased by annexations of improved 

of Heiigal. territory dismembered from the neighbouring chiicklahs of Syl- 

het, Curry barry and Grorahgant, in the sum of Rupees 2,55,696 
more; that on the khalsa share of his accumulated jnmma, and 
before set forth, the total of proportional aboabs levied by all 
former soubahdars in office, did ra)b exceed Rupees 3,78,891 
in addition to the old established Crown rent, and more espe- 
cially that, of the larger and richer portion of territory held 
from the days of Akbar in jageer, almost the whole assigned to 
defray the annual expense of the royal marine garrisons and 
artillery, being little short of the ausil amount of 6,93,937, had 
been absolutely resumed, together with an immense towfeer or 
profit arising gradually in the oour,?e of near two centuries, in 
consequence of an' extraordinary influx ‘Of specie, from the im- 
proved rental of the lands; yet we repeat, notwithstanding how 
favourable all these circumstances, the utmost keffyeu tbatMeer 
Cossim appears then to have added to the yearly (.effecDiye 
revenue of thS whole province, was no more than ... Rs. 12,01,315 

[3rd.) Rnngpoor, or Fetchercoondy ; in the still frontier Circar of 
Cooch Beh/ir, and therefore always under a distinct fonjedarry 
Government, which was secretly increasing the financial income 
of a fertile territory of 2,679 square miles, famous for its 
steple produce of tobacco (long undoubtedly before the 
introduction of different species of that plant from the 
western hemisphere, after the discovery of America) but more 
substantially valuable to the sovereign proprietor, for its great 
improvable growth and manufacture ohopinm, with a super- 
abundanbe of the more essential article of rice ; yielded on this 
occasion (under the denomination of profitable receipts of rent, 
hitherto* fraudulently withheld from the public, by subordi- 
nate Mussulman delegates on the kbalsa toomary jumma of 
2,86,485, after the accession of the pergunnah of i&>ondy, with 
a subsequent sonbahdarry assessment of only 63,233 rupees) a 

new surplus revenue to the exchequer, of Sa. Rs... 1,51,498 

• 

(4th.) Rajemhal or Caiikjole, in like manner, a frontier to the 
8oubah of Bengal, when held separate from that ofBahaV: 
commanding the formerly important passes of Sielagurry and 
Telleagurry between the western hills and the Ganges, and 
having been improved by powerful rulers, by civilization of its 
more savage Hindoo inbabitants, or cuItiv£:tion of the woody 
. )uountaius and valleys) comprising near one half of the 
whole area of t^e province; calculated in all to contain only 
2,217 square miles; but above all, being increased to this its 
present important magnitude, by the annexation of several 
.neighbouring more productive zemindaries in the plains, on the 
eastern'" borders of the Ganges; from an extent of territory 
yielding only 74,317 of ausil toomary in 1722, to what would 
then by eqi7al eplargoment, a^d doth now produce on the same 
royal standard, khalsa and jageer 2,66,8i^6>; with only a jumma 
of additic/nal soubahdarry aapessments since established, of 
31,625 rupees, so a keffyet waa of course discovered, and 
moderately estimated at ... ... — Rupees... 42,757 

► 

6 

V 


It is a mistaken opinion, that the portion of ceded territory, in con- 
iradistiuctiou to the Denauny o£ Beogal, was nob included under this 
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(lead of Oossim Alli’s profitable increase of revenue, because the cession 
took place at the commencement of bis administration. Bights of 
sovereignty and possession of land in HindoBtan, are held as dear as 
in any part of the world, and could never be transferred by a Mussul- 
man, bonf^ fide, without mental reservation of resumption, whenever 
power or accident presented a favourable occasion, for so doing. 
When therefore, force or expedient policy prevails in compelling a 
sacrifice of the reality, still the notAifial superiority, is seldom or ever* 
relinquished and in like manner, as the representatives of the illus- 
trious house of Timoor keep on the records of their du^er all the revenue 
accounts of a great dismembered dominion ; so it was perfectly natural, 
however presumptuous, that a iiaib Soubahdar, appointed by the Eng- 
lish, under the forms of the Mogul Government, should follow an 
example of such high^autbority. Besides, though all legal sunnuds or 
formal grants of country, must constantly be drawn out, conformably to 
the royal standard valuation of the jiimUia to 9 mary, al now variously 
established in the^ several soubahs of the empire ; yet it is not to be 
imagined that such concessions are ever made, without a perfect mutual 
understanding of j^be true, actual, specific, and relative worth of the 
territorial pfoperty thus alienated. Accordingly, when Meer Oossim in 
1760, conferred on the East India Company what hath been since termed 
“ Ceded laud,” though undoubtedly, the Zynm inventory or described 
particulars, were rated at the fixed original rental of Jafiier Khan, we 
are not to suppose that these districts had till then, been exempted 
from all additional burthens of viceroyal or foiijedarry assessments, 
more than the rest of Bengal ; nor j^iat the donor neglected to set forth 
at the time, or the Dewau and canoiigoes of the soubah subsequently, to 
Gontimie on their registers, the then ascertained hustabood or intriusia 
value of the gift bestowed, always to be understood as acquiesced in, 
more or less reluctantly, without some apparent substantial equiva» 
lence, in proportion to the anteceflent acknowledged right of posseasion. 
Such appears to have been the case, in \e instance of the two following 
Ceded provinces, rated for a share of the kullyet. , 
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(5th.) Chittagong or Islamabad, containing 2,987 square miles, 
of a hilly, jungly country; of which, scarcely a third is, at all 
capable of cultivation. Though this small portion seems bettor . 
adapted for the production of coffee, pepper, and the morq 
valuable spices of the East, than perhaps any other spot on the 
coniineut of India; forming the south-east extremity of Bengal 
on the borders of Aracan or Mogg and the sea ; while favored 
at the same time, with a very convenient port, in either season 
of the year for coasting traders in the Bay, it became of course 
one of the most important frontier statiuns for both the marine 
and standing military fdrcea of the soubah. Accordingly, from 
the earliest days of Mogul Goverurooiit until the revolutien of 
1757, the lands of this province had beeii appr^fpriatfid in iageer 
ahsham, or assignments for the supporj of troops in garrison ; 
and being also subject to independent foujedarry administration, * 
underwent the universal change of an improved rental, uifier 
the denomination of towfeer, to distinguish such profits from 
the keffyet arising on the khalsa portion, ethough on or^asion 
of the dismembermqpt in 1760, the fii*mer primer Appellation, 
appears to have been confounded, in the latter. The amount 
of the pecuniary increase was however less than might have * 
been expected, considering the ^st intervening alteration 
effected during the two last centuries, in the relative value of 
money ; for, on the ausil jumma A Rupees 1,76,795, established 
by Jaffier Khan, ali the. additi Jal imposts afterwards levied, 
were only ... ... ^ ... Rupees... 1,58,340 

• 

(6th.) Burdwan zemindary; comprising 5,174 B. square miles, 
being half environed by the jungles of Midnapdre lU Orissa, of 
Pacbete and Beerbhoon, was, like a ga^en in a desert, deemed 
wonderfully productive in the beginning of the present century, 

[VOL. I.] 
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and estimated accordingly on the standard rent-roll, compara- 
tively high, at Bupees 23,26,444, including some recent acqui- 
sitions of valued adjacent territory of the pergunnahs of Aruh 
Mundelgaut, &o., though it hath been since brought more to a 
level, in proportioning all the subsequent soubahdarry assess- 
ments, rather conformably to the greater progress of improve- 
ments around, by fixing only a slender increase of 7,62,831 
rupees. But as there were beside^ « domestio annexations, 
considerable foreign unrated districts, added to the zemindary, 
such as Bhaminbhooip, dismembered from the neighbouring 
Gircar of Gaulparah in Orissa, with the lands of Chunderconah, 

Berdah, Bhurset, formerly only subject to a pesbcush or tribute 
and since completely reduced ; so it was found in the moment 
of transfer to the Company in 1760, that a keffyet had been 
levied, and therefore proper to be resumed, on account of the 
latter acquisitions, . amounting in the^ ausil and ezafa to 

Kiipees... 1,37,660 


Total Keffyet F^ujedaran on the Mhal or territorial Revenue 

Rupees... 32,15,295 


But defalcations of inferior agency \y,ere not wholly confined to the 
mhal or land vents of the country. Large profits had likewise been 
made, and withheld from the exchequer, in the variable branch of 
revenue, proceeding from gungs, taxes, customs^ duties, and licenses, 
(n addition to the old medium estimated cdllectious, classed under the 
general head of, 

Sayxb; in the detail of which, stands foremost the Panchoutrah 

of, 


(Ist.) Chunacahly.— It was to extort a confession of the frau- 
dulent emoluraenU of this department, which had been long 
under Shahamut Jung’s management, that Cossim Alli’s cruelty 
was exercised on the Darogha ; and on this occasion productive 
of a keffyet, or favorable rise, in what may be termed the politi- 
cal barometer of the ancient internal trade of Bengal with 
Delhi, Moultau and Gujerat, particularly in silk, raw or manu- 
factured, of ... ... ... ... Rupees... 2,31,793 

^ . * 

(2Dd.) NaboPgungD, er^.ted at the confluence of the Nahanada 
anR Gangesi as a great*convenient market place, with a public 
granary; endowed with maif^ considerable privileges, as well 
^ the capital of a number of lesser mixt dependencies of mhal 
and sayer, held, along with the Panchoutrah by Shahamut 
Jung, was found to yield yn the present occasion, a sutplus of... 1,18,793 

(3rd.) Assit^nagur, forming part of the city of ^oorshedabad, 
and now incorporated with the l^hass talooks, had in like manner, 
pioduced from tolls, gnnges and markets, exclusive of old 
territorial rent of the pergunnah ... ... ... 70,787 

(4tb.) Bundardeb, another large villai e, with its mhal and sayer, 

in the environs of the great metro jolis of Bengal, yielded a 
profit of • ... ... ... ... 27,601 

(5th.) Azimgunge, a principal mart and custom house station 
on the Culcully river, which intersects the eastern angle of the 

Cossim Bazaar island, produced ... ... ... 6,410 
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(6th.) Choke Chanduy ; the duties and licenses for retail shops 
and stalls in the neighboarhood of the Nabob's house iu Moor- 
* shedabad ; belore, a private perquisite of (fne of the servants of 
the household, were ou this occasion carriedAo public credit. Bs. 


Mr.J.Grant’8 
Analysis of 
the Finances 
3,560 of Bengal. 


Total amount of Sayer increase ... ... 4,58,944 

Total Keffyet Foujedaran qn^Mhal .... 32,15,295 

Total of the Keffyet Mhal and Sayer, resumed in 1760*8.. .Bs. 36,74,239 


Abwab. 

12. — Towfeer * Jageerdaran. ^ If Cossim Alii can be said to have 
possessed any distinguished merit as a financiei^, it must be allowed on 
occasion,, first, of the resumption of the extraordinary accumulated 
assessments which h*ad taken place on the princip al j^eers. since the 
period of their Being originally alienated in the rSgn of Akbar, and 
annexed iu j^he nature of temporary fiefs to the offices of the great 
provincial delegates or ministers of State, in lieu of personal services, 
and to defray the ordinary public expenses of Government, including 
all those of the more elective military force of the whole soubah ; 
secondly, more especiiilly, by^Jncorporaling the amount so Resumed, 
with the ausil toomary of Jaffier Khan, and instituting the aggregate 
of both, thenceforward as the most recently established standard rent- 
roll of the country, according to which all future grants o£ assigned 
territory whether in jageei^or otherwise, were to be d4*awn out and 
valued the whole, being in the ^rue spirit of the actual constitution ’ 
of India, .and perfectly^ conformable to the practiqie of* three of the 
ablest, best authorized, and most experienced, famous approved of 
soubahdarry administrations ever appointed to rule Bengal, under the 
Mogul Government. Nor are we to be surprised, such being.the case, 
and so fully warrantable, the moderate increase of the old C^own rent, 
which from this time had arisen from the profits of the jageers, admit- 
ting at the same time the notorious characteristical chicanery of native 
Agents, that not only the pecuniary substance of the thing should be 
altogether suppressed, but the technical word itself, expressive of the 
improvement in question, and perhaps leading to a discovery, be most 
carefully omitted in all the voluminous complex accounts of the^rcve-'* 
nue, figured or in writing, fabricated by the Hijidoo tr Mussulman 
officers, employed in the department of the finances, since the^ acqui- 
sition of the Dewanny, and obtruded pn^ their rulers, as convening the 
fullest state and information of the former or actual sdferces of the 
legal public income due to the exchequer; at least, of the amount* 
realized in the yearly period of the coyfections^ » '' 

.1 

(1st.) Jageer Circar Alii. Tho scattijred lands composing this* 
extensive princely domain, which, if united, might be computed 
to contain about 5,500 square miles, had been assigned, since 
the reign of Akbar, as bath alj^y been observed, with the 
most ample jurisdiction in me^rs civil, military, and fiscal, to 
the nazim Soubahdar for the tine being, to defray his personal 
and household expenses; all tnose of the fonjedarry or* high 
Court of Criminal Judicature, as well as a IrfTge portion of such 
as were allowed to be incurred, in support of the standing 
forces of the country. The whole territory being formed of 
fragments, dismembered from the richest districts of Bengal, 
though thus disadvantageously dispersed, yet of odurse largely 

[YbL. I.] 
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Mr.J.Grant’s participated in the extraordinary influx of specie occurring 

Analysia of withm the two last centuries, and was long known to yield a 

the Finances proportional increase on its original rental, of which the account 

of Bengal, collections, however distinguished, as appertaining to the 

department of the Nizamut, bad always been under the superin- 
tendence of the ofBcers of the Dewanny dufter, from the time 
of Sujah Khan. Accordingly, when^ Oossira Alii succeeded 
to the administration of affairs, as ifaib (on the suspension of 
the virtual authority of his father-in-law Meer Jafiier, still to 
be considered, formaf’y, as high representative of the real or, 
nominal Government then instituted, but entirely exonerated 
henceforth, from contributing any share of bis ofilcial income, to 
make good the quota of heavy military disbursements, hitherto 
forming the great ostensible purpose of an appropriation of 
such magnitude, held by a species of feudal tenure); so the 
substitute Soubahdar, with great policy, resumed the ^ncient 
assigned grants of territory, so much improved, ascertainably # 
under the influence, with the separate management of many 
successive viceroys, and issued new sunuuds, with the imperial 
sanct'ion, for other lands, rather of larger extent and rental, 
when calculated on the ausil jumma of 1722, while no less 
capable of yielding an equal revenue; being chiefly, comprised 
in the zemjndaries of Ilajeshahy and Nuddeah, which were 
notoriously under-rated, in every article of additional assess- 
ments subsequently levied ; and having annexed at the same 
time to the khalsa, the tooraary of the former jageer, together 
with the 'handsome towfeer, or profitable increase ascertained 
to have accumulated on that 'antiquated rent roll-and now 
brought to account in the very moderate sum of Rupees ... 15,31,235 

I 

r 

(2nd.) Bundeh Walla Bargah. The important jageer held under 
this title, .constitutionally and formally, as well as really, apper- 
taining to the Dewanny representative of Gdvernment ; more 
compactly situated, but of less value and extent than the pre- 
ceding one, as being certainly limited to an area not exceeding 
2,000 square miles in all its dimensions; — yielded exactly on 
the same financial principles, and afier a similar operation of 
resuriiption of the former, on the new assignment of other lands, 
with rather an addition of old valued rental a towfeer or profit- 
able increase of ... ... ... ... ... ... 2,18,674 

(3rd.) Ameer nl Omrah. The jageer assigned, under this desig- 
nation, to the Bukhahi or Corninander-iu-Chie{, though probably 

^ in all, containing at lea.^t 800 square miles, yet being situated 
in the lesfi productive frontier provinces ; produced only an 
adjlition to die ancieiitfjiimma toomary, of ... ... ... 15,381 

p 

(4rA.) Of^eh A bshara, being the military jageer, and after the 
cession of Chittagong to the Company in 1760, chiefly confined 
to perhaps 700 square ipiles in Dacca urovince, asf’ well as 
iheuoeforwfifid dkitinguished m^ne properly by the terms “ imish- 
loot tannahjat” or conditional assignments of territory for the 
main^euaube of the still exi8tiii|3 garrisons of tbesoubah, in like 
manner, afforded on this occasion/' a towfeer of ... ... 1,15,724 

Total Towfeer Jageerdaran, or siirplfA assessment, levied by the 
holders of the foregoing temporary yageers, now. resumed by 
Government, and the apount consticAtionally iu form; carried 
to the credit of the publip exchequer ... ... ... J8,81,0l4 

Amount Keffyeb Foujedaran, on thekhals!^ mhals, in like manner, 
resumed by Cossim Alii in the public behedf, and brought 
forward to be addtod ... ... ... ... 36,74,239 
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Amount Eefffot Hnstabood, being tbe sum o( his proper 
^ improvements withm a small portion of the kbalsa lauds 
brought over ... ... ... ® ... Rupees... 14,72,699 

— — 

Total of the profitable increase on the Jageer and Khalea terri- 
tory of the soubah, improperly ot fraudulently withheld from 

the State by its intermediate ofilcers of revenue , 70,27,852 

Amount of the assessment serf-Acca anna brought forward ... 4,53^88 
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Total amount of Cossim Alli’s Abwabs, in 1763'* Sicca Rs... 74,81,340 


Abwab Soubahdarry, in four periods from the year 1722, recapitu- 
^ •- lated* in the Abstract. ' 

First,— period, in Jaffier Khan's Government to 1726 : viz. 

(let.) Wojoohat Khasnoveessy, the only additional impost ... 2,58,857 


Second,— in Sujab Khan to 1739, four additional articles: 

(20(1.) Nuzzeranah Mokurrery, amounting to Rupees. 6,48,040 
(3rd.) Zer Mat hoot ... ... ... 1,52,786 

(4th.) Mat boot Feel Kbaneh... ... ... 3,22,631 

(5th.) Foujedarry Abwao ... ... 7,90,638 

19,14,095 

Third,— in Aliverdi Khan's to 1 755, three more : 


(6tb.) Ghont Marhatta, amounting to 
(7tli.) Ahuk and Khest-pour 
(8th.) Nuzzeranah Munsoorgunge 


15,31,817 

1,92,140 

5^01,597 

22,25,554 


Fourth,— in Gossim AUi Khan’s to 1763, tbe four ultimate imposts : 


( 9tb.) Keffyet Hustabood, amounting to 
(10th.) Sert-Sioca, 1^- anna ... 

(11th.) Keffyet Foujedaraii ... 

(I2th.) Towteer Jageerdaran... 


14,72,599 
4,53,488 
36,74,^39 • 

18,81.014 

74,81,340 


Total amount of viceroyal assessments, on the Mbdl and Sayer of 
the Khalsa and Jageer Lands of the Soubah of Bengal, estab- 
lished proportion ably to tbe original rent-roll of Jafiier Khan, 
in four soubabdarry administrations, from the Fussillee year 
1128 to 1170 inclusive, or the llth April 1763 of the Ghristiau 
era ... ... ... ... ... ...1 


18,79,846 


Minha, or deduction of the amount passed to ihe account of Tip-/ 
perah in the time of Sujab Khan, undnr the head of Foujedarry * 
Abwab, when so much of the Jumma Toomary, as had been 
struck out of the bundobust in conseqiaence of the acquirtfd in- 
dependence of the zemindar after the death of Jaffier Khan, was 
again restored to the soubah, thoug^ retaiuod as a pn ~ate per- 
quisite of office by the Foujeciar pre^ously ... ... 87,993 

Teshkhees or Net Jummt) Abwab ... j.. 1,17,91,853 


Goshwarrah Eool, Jumma ^uudobust Teshkhees Ausil on Abwab 
or abstract; amount Sectlement of "the original and increased 
rental of Bengal, after making the ^snal allowable dednctions; 
constituting together Ahe total net revenue of the sonbafa, 
under every denomination, as establisbed in llTOFussillea or 
llth April 1733, daring the administration of Cossim Alii Khan 
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and continued thenceforward until the acquisition of the 
Dewanny in 1172, acgording to accounts which appear to h.Q'Ve 
been then rendered by the canongoes officially, to the naib, 
acting in behalf of ttie East India Company, as sovereign repre- 
sentative of the Mogul formally, or virtually of the English 
najiion. ^ » 

* I 

Ausil. 

' Jumma Toomary Teshkhees of Sujah Khan in 1135 Fussillee for 
llupees 1,42,45,561, arising from the Khalsa and Jageer lauds, 
distributed in the following proportions ; viz* 

Khalsa portion. Rupees 1,Q6,03,157, Gub-dj,vided into 

Mhal or original ground-rent exhibited in the account, commonly 
known under the name of Jummabundy, but more properly 
called^ Eahtimambuiidy concluded annually with the dflferentf 
classes of zemindars or farmers general, at the anniversary 
meeting termed Pooueah ... ... ... Rupees,.. 96,89,510 

Wuzeat or deductions to ascertain the Teshkhees Toomary from ll35. 

Ist. Mokharije, dismembered territory of Soohent or Bunder 
Balasore, with Koontah Qaut^ in the chupkleh of Currjbarry, 
included in the standard rent-roll of 3ujah Khan, but since 
lost to the soiibah, though more recently indemnified 
by the acquisition of the tributary share of Oooch Behar with 
the district of Jauldoe, reckoned among the dependencies of 
Pacheat c ... ... ... ... ... 1,29,450 

Total Mhal Teshkhees Toomary, stated in the bundobust at the 
commeucement'of the year ... ... ‘ ... ... 95,60,060 

Wuzeat or deductions, 1st Mokharije 1,29,450 

2nd. Mubcoorat, or sundry petty allowances made to the zemin- 
dars aud others, at the close of the annual settlement, in ad> 
ditioii to the provision in laud rent appropriated by Toorel Mull 
and Jafiier Khau, for the like purposes formerly, therefore 
excluded from the accounts of the Toomar Jumma, and since 
found inadequate, lu consequence of an increased establish- 
ment, VJZ. 

^ Eaatei u Divisioii of the Country particularized, 

(1st.) Nancaf or siKbsistgnce to zemindars in- 
corporated wcth, or separated from, the corps 
oPgreater land-holders since the toomary set- 
tU.nent of^ Jafiier Khan, and otherwise un- 
provided for by his or Toorel Muira original 
allotments « ... Rupees 42,871 ^ 

(2d.) Neem Tiicky or TAnka to t\je canongoes, u 
beingahalf per cent, apparently on the khalsa 
jumnuf of Toorel Mull, in addi^on to their 
former Commission of 2 per cent. *on the net 

* collectionis on account of the more recently 
increased sub-divisioua of pergunnab^ requir- 
ing a greater number of such officelh ... 29,707 

(3d.) Moccud(letny, allowcmce similar ^ th^ 
nancar, to the chief lyot collectors of such 
independent villages as pay rent immediately 
to the khalsa ... ... ^ ... 24,356 

(4th.) Paikan provision, in like manner, for the 
iuoreased establishibent of village peons ... 14,213 
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(5th.) Bhery Bundy, additional charges, repair- 
mg causeways unprovided for otherwise ... 6,843 

(dth.) Mujerai acknowledgment allowed td be 
made by neighbouring zemindars to the HU 
people of Eajemhal, to preven't robberies ... 1,234 

(7th.) Eahberam, increased number of guides, 

&c,t for the convenience o£i merchants and 
travellers 951 i 

(8th.) Dadny Molungian additional allowance 
to the manufacturers of salt 176 


(9tb.) Dufterbund, one additional officekeeper in the zemindary 
of Eajeshaby 

(10th.) Public Endowipents, ^o., of , 

Ayma to the first orders 12,335 

Madded Mash to*the second 1,370 

Enan^or doifations to the third ... 1,539 

Eoozinah or daily allowance to fourth 1,333 

Kheyrat, or charity to individuals ... 287 

Chiraghy or lamps for the tombs 122 

Kuddum Eussool, preserving an impression of the 

prophet’s footstep * . . 67 

Mehmany, entertaining Fakeers ...* ' 43 

•• 17.096 
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1,19,175 

4 2 13 


17,276 2 13 
— 

(llth.) Division of the country, chiefly west of the Ganges. • 59,600 — — • 
Total amount of authorized deciictions proper and usually 
made from the Jumma Toomary, until the years 
1763-5 * Eupees 3,25,601 2 13 


Jumma Bundobust Thesbkheos Kool in the Kbalsa por- 
tion of the Toomary, sub-divided into 

(1st ) Mbal, or ground-rent, brought forward 96,89,510 

Wuzeat, or legal deductions of Mokbarije and Mus- 
coorat 3,25,502 

Total Ausil Jamraa Toomary Teshkhees Buodobnsty of the 
Kbalsa lands of Bengah, and included in the annual general 
settlement during the Government of Miifbossiro, until the . 
acquisition of the Dewanny in 1765 ... ^.. • ... ' 93,64,009 

• y 

(2Dd ) Sayer, or variable imposts of every kind, collected by the 
more immediate temporary officers of Government throughout 
Bengal, as particularized in the eahtimnmbundy, of Suj^ 

Khan, and continued to be rated formally under the bead of 
ausil toomary at the same standard; ^ou^ the auounf not 
being properly ascertainable at the Poorueah, it forms no part 
of the ordinary simple jumraabuody^hen concluded with 1ihe « 
land-holders ; but is usually brought to account at the close 
of the year in a separate article, distinguished by the techni- 
cal terms Husbul Wosool, according to the receipts thus esti- 
mated, at an average of the orig^^l collection 9,13,647 

Total Jumma Toomary TeshUfieea Bundob|8ty of Mhal pud 
Sayer of the Ehatsa, as established in t^e year 1765 ... 1,02,77,656 

The difference between which, and the similar standard settle- 
ment of Sujah Khan in 1728, being 6,40,432 is in part accounted 
for, in the preceding deductions, termed Wuzeat, for 3,25,505 
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And will be found entirely so> in a proportional Inorease of the . 

jageer, to the amount of •*f »i« Mi 8|14|927 


e,40|432 


Jageer appropriations of Territorji;, ^as arranged under the adminis- 
tration of Meer Cossim in 1170^ rated adSording to the original rent- 
roll of JaflSer Khan in 11f28. 

(1st.) Gircar Alli, or Jageer, allotted to Jaffier Alii Khan, as 
nazim or Soubahdar of Bengal, of which more than one<hal£ 
was very politically assigned on such of the undervalued 
zemindary lands ot Rajeshahy, at the ifusil jumma, as, consti- 
tuted forme*'ly the akta of Meer Jiimla, including the large per- 
gunuah of Bhetooreah for 78,990, forming at least One fifteenth 
share of the diptriot, improperly so called ; and until this time, 
entirely annexed to the khalsa portion, from the reign of Shah 
Jehan, excepting Rs. 4,810, set apart as the dustoor or nancar 
of the zemindar, now Ranny Bowanny. The whole territory 
thus appropriated to make up a princely establishment, per- 
haps the largest ever admitted of under the Mogul empire to 
any viceroy not of the bloods royal, it must be remembered, was 
to support a great pArt of the military for the internal defence 
of the country ; to defray the expense of embassies or negoti- 
ations abroad j besides the ordinary charges entire of the 
remainder of the civil list, composed of the household and High 
Courts of foujedarry or criminal judicaturp. But by the politi- 
cal arrangement of 1760, and adopted thenceforward to the 
present day, the formal Soubahdar was virtually exonerated 
from the. expensive incumbrance of the two^ former articles, 
together with the exercise of the higher concomitant duties of 
representative sovereignty, and burthened solely with the 
latter ; yet to soften the plain of dismission from the 
lucrative consequential post of principal Nawab or delegate, 
as well as to palliate tlie family offence of a son, in effect- 
ing self-substitution in the room of a father-in-law ; so Meer 
Cossim, on this occasion, procured the imperial sanction for a 
jageer, rather of superior magnitude, in behalf of his kinsman, 
than ever was enjoyed by any preceding nazim, without being 
liable for more than a third of the disbursements usually 
chargeable on that great official territorial fund, henceforth 
increased to ^ 11,52,879 

(2nd?) GovexMor Lord (jlive. A species of tenure, with all the 
circamstances of its application, equally unprecedented in the 
Mffcial ijppords of Hindostan, as it formed a new and separate 
article in the appropriation of the royal revenue of Bengal. 

By the constitution of In^ia, or the Mogul empire, if the grant 
specified in^bhe aymtitor conte^ ts^ all the particulars of the per- 
gunnahs or districts assigned at the ansil jummk, bis lordship, 
in fa^t, should have enjoyed in ^ife-rent, or during the pleasure 
of the emperor all the financial regalities of the fief, and might 
have claimed fi;om the Company as official land-holders, not only, 
the ori^al crown rent, but likewis^^all the soubahdarry assess- 
ments afterwards established, or a^d^itional receipts of annual 
rental, though constituting the sole ac vantage to be derived from 
the territovll gift to themselves, besides thciinferior local juris- 
diction, with ordinary nemindary perquisites ; and bis em- 
ployers formerly held their claim of surplus income, either in 
sic in orig virtue of the jagedr assignment thus drawn 

out, or if only, exj^ssing generally so 
much to be paid oeit of the lands in question, depended on the 
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forbearance of the king’s Dewan in demanding the further dues 
of the exchequer, until the necessary union of substance and 
form to the conquered right of dominion, long since acquired by 
the English. On the other hand, according to the constitu- 
tion of Great Britain, in defining the iSgal obligations of 
servants to masters, his lordship might have been altogether 
deprived of a trifling gratification unequal to the least of the 
national advantages to be (>efiived perhaps exclusively, from, 
the exercise of his personal abilities. By the more universal 
law, therefore, imposed npon the world, by^the more cora- 
/nanding influence of genius, the singular talents and merit of 
the individual having power and pretensions to rate indefinitely 
his own particular services, produced an equitable compromise 
skinorig, \ which extended the benefit of the jageer 
even beyond the constitutional period of 
such grants usually termiivited with the life ot the possessor, 
when oonsivued intd its more limited* signification of a fixed 
pecuniary aunui^ of Rupees... 
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2,22,958 


• « 

3 rd. Biindeh Walla Bargah, changed for the desi^fnation «f 
viodar ul ??io/?an, of synoyymous signification, to distinguish 
the jageer appropriation to the Dewanny representative of 
Government, which wins on this occasion, probably in the view 
ot being realized henceforward by OoMsim Alii himself, also 
increased to an efiective original rental.of 2,38,992 


4th Bukbsian Azam, grand commanders, a jageer taken'from 
that formerly assigned to the AmeeV ul Ornrah 1,08,530 

5th. l^ajim nl Dowlah, a bSrrito lal assignment for the Nabob’s 
eldest surviving son, formed »»'om the paihoky, being another 
private perquisite of the sovereign delegate issuing from nn- 
apffrripriated remains^of re.sumed jageers, cither partuflly, on the 
extinction of Meer Jumla and Jaflier Khan’s official grants, or 
in some in.stances wholly, as on the decease or dismission of the 
greater foujedars and muiisubdars ; in like manner, as the hold- 
ing now in question expired, or was surrendered, on the cdii*' 
ditttmiil accession of the occupant of the Nizainub in 1765 a, 4,58,312 

6 th. Seyf nl Dowlah, the second son’s jageer, was also formed 
from the same sinking fund of royal assignments, and should 
have had a similar issue 2,98,567 


7 th. Zemindaran, jageers to the frontier lan|}-holders and moun- ^ ». 
taineers, in the nature of feudal possessions for guarding the 
defiles, continued nearly as formerly ... • 52 322 

® • 

8 th. Madded mash, Ac., the original charitable cndowmei]ts of • 

every kind, were reduced bo ^ ... 49.743 

• . ' - 

9bh, Miishroob tannahjafc,&o., garrison^ageers ai»d pcpnsioiffei, taken 
chiefly from the ancient assignments of omleh ahsbam, viz. 

Muahroob Akbeernagur Telliagurryf * 16 , 66 ^ 

Seyd Mahomed Hussein Tannahdar, sungrara-gur ... 8,733 

Mutaeddian Kbalsa 7 291 

Seyd Mahomed Ali Khan Wak^fpinegur... 4,166 

Rajah Joogul Kiahore vakeel % 3,545 

Mahomed Ashref Khan, mush, foot foujedarrv Jessore... 4,166 

Hussein Reza Khan, , do.^ of BhbosniA 8,333 

Daroghagy and Amoeny of the Nowarrah Topekaneh, Mint, &o. 

Dsgb, Tesiheh, or marking and arranging the horse; in all, 
nine distinct officers 17,237 

al5 
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65,237 
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10th. Paibaky,or fund remaining for appropriation of all the afore- 
mentioned territorial assignments ; almost the whole ausil of the 
great jageer of the om]eh«nowarrab of Jchaiigeernagur ; with a 
large share of the omleh absharn; altogether held as a secret 
perquisite of office, aftef allowing deductions of Rs. 87,686 for 
charges of sebiindy, incurred chiefly by the uaib of Dacca, on 
account of the jagee.r Circar Alii Rupees... 9,07,173 

» C * — 

^ Total Jumma Toomary of Jageers in 1763, to the amount of ... 35,54,718 
^ ““ 


Jumma bundobuat tesbkhees kool, recapitulated and carried forward 
in the Abstract of 


1st. Ausil Toomary Padshahy of 1128 distributed into the 
^ twofold division of r 


(Ist.) Ebalsa, or exchequered portion of that fixed or original 
rent-roll, as subdivided into Mhal, or ground-rent, witji every 
legal* deductiod allowed to the zemindars at the settlement of 
their jiimmabundy, to ascertain the tesh^hees or net amount to 
be paid under tliis head into the treasury annually, from the 
time of Sujah Khan to the acquisition of the Dewanuy, amount- 
ing to ... « 93,64,005 

Sayer, husbul woosool, at the yearly medium of 9,13,647 

Total Mhal and Sayer of the Khalsa 1,02,77,652 

(2nd.) Jageer, or assigned portioii of jurisdiction, with territorial 
rental of the soubah, at the old yal nation, partly to the nazim 
Dewan and Bukhshi, as high representatWes of the soyereign 
power exercised in the civil, political, financial or military de- 
partments, partly to the fonjedars and munsubdars, as pro- 
vincial geveriiors, to maintain their personal dignities, with a 
quota of the standing forces of the country, and partly to defray 
the marine garrisons, <&c., public estahlishmeuts ; comprised 
altogether under ten distinct heads, in 1763, including the 
paibaky or fund remaining to be appropiated, and amounting, 
after psual deductions of expenses, to 35,54,718 

Total Ausil Toomary Teshkees, Ebalsa and Jagheer, Mhal and 
Bayer of Bengal, to the Fussillee year 1172, or A. D. 1765-6 Rs. 1,38,32,370 

II. Abwab Soubahdarry, additional vice-royal assessments im- 
posed subsequently to the standard rent-roll of 1128, and levied 
on all the rated or unrated lands, proportionably to the gross 
^ amount of ausil toomary contained in each of the zemindary 
jurisdictio^is ot 1|he soubah; the whole, as detailed in 12 articles 
of .permanept imposts bstablisbed under four legally constituted 
Mogul administrations, fromjJaffier Khan’s, in the reign of the 
great Alemgecr, to that of Clossim Alii, in the 4th year of the 
present !2imperor Bbah Alem ; forming a net increase, cleai’ of 
alhdeduotions, on the receipts of the exchequer : « 

Mhal, or gr/^und-rent ^ ... 1,13,32,909 

Sayer, or variable imfiosts t.V 4,68,944 

-1,17,91,853 


Total of the Jumma Bundobust Teshkhees Ehool, or net amount 
of all the revenie collected by auth^yity throughout the Soubah 
of Bengal, to the expulsion of Gosgi^pi Alii, and thenceforward 
to the acquisition of Dewanny in ... ... ... 2,56,24,223 


Secokd anaIiTSis of '(be Jumma Bundobust Tesbkbees Kool, 
proportioning the area of the country,»to the original and increased 
rental of 17G3 ; 
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Mbal^'Ehalsa and Jageer of the Soubali of Bengal. 

Ausil, Jumma Eaurail toomary of Jaffier*Kban. in 1722. for 
1,632 measured and proportionably assessed |)ergUDnah divisions 
forming in all 91.142 British 'square miles, of which 62.000. a 
rich productive plain ; after deducting 21,142 the unrated an- 
nexed area included in the recently acquired territory of Gooch 
Behar, or boundary imperviouf woods of the Sunderbnnds and* 

Tipperab. inaccessible hills of Chittagong and Eajembal, with. * 
the unprofitable wastes of Bangamatty and fachete. as alto- 
gether uncultivated or useless for the financial purposes, though • 

of some political importance otherwise; the whole stated at the 
original rent of ... ... ... ... Bupeea... 1|33|74}539 


MrJ.Grant’s 
Analysis of 
the Finances 
of Bengal. 


Wasil, new annexation^ complete reduction or resumption of lands, 
before undef the same provincial denominations of country, but 
unassessed for any or a sufiicient revenue on the kbalsa toomary 
until the last reform of Cossim Ali, extending to two-thirds of 
Beerfihoom and Poorneah, one-third of Diuagepoor, ^ith nearly 
a seventh part of the zemindary of Burdwan ; m all, a valuable 
acquisition of arable grou*nd, comprising about 8,000 square 
miles, which estimated proportionably to the jumma of the rest 
of the soubab. should «tand at ... ... * 17,25,747 


Total standard rent-roll of 7(^600 British square miles, being the J,51, 00^286 
dimensions of all the productive lands of Bengal in 1763, ascer- 
tainable under the three following heads of territorial divisions, 
stating the local extent, with amount of the actual assessment. 

t 

Isi. Centrical, or interior division, comprehending about 6-7thB of 
Burdwan, 2-3rds of Dacca, 3-4bhs of Rajeshahy and Kishenagur, 

1-4CK of lujellee, the whole of Bishenpoor, Jessore, *Mah- 
moodsbahy. Goraghaut. Lnshkerpoor, Calcutta zemindary, 

Mahomed Ameupoor, &o., Muscoory talooks, with two annas or 
sixteenths of the jageer ansil and ancient towfeer to be valued 
in the ezafa, in all 37,0O(> square miles of the richest, add; 
until 1763, best ascertained portion, in dimensions and rental, 
as rated at «•. ... ... ... 79,40,482 


2nd. Frontier, and before imperfectly assessed districts of 
Chittagong Tipperah lowlands, Sylhet, Rnngponr, Dinagepoor, 

Poorneah, Rajemhal plains, Beerbhoom, with Chiindercona, Ac.,, 
formerly tributary division of l-7th of the zemindary of Burdwan, 
altogether 22,000 square miles, and valued inclusive of the 
Waail, with three annas of the jageer, ausil, ^d toivfeer.tit 47,59,545 

f 

• • 

3rd, Jageer, original assigned lands, mixed with or interspersed « 
in the foregoing divisions ; but of which eleven annas o? six- 
teenths, computed at 11,000 square miles, are still distinct, or * 
may be traced as extending over l-3r^ of^Daoca, l;4th ef Raje- 
shahy and Kishenagur, 3‘4tba of Injlllee; in*all, exolusive of 
the remainder of 6 annas, not sO preei^ly ascertainable, aniLthere* 
fore incorporated in the gross, witm the two preceding graatl 
portions of the soubah, estimated *at the ausil jumma of 24,00,259 

f Tptal ... 1,81,00,288 

liZafa, or increase on the tfrritorial fund of rfyal revenue, estab- 
lished to the year 1763, 12 additional igipostai, levied by the 

legal soubehdarry authority, under diffecent denemwticKva and 
forms^but all reducible to the three general headaof 
Eeffyot, or Towfeer, ae wMly di8tril^ut,ed prqporfcioBefels ^ tVo 
[VOL. I.] • fll5 in 
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local extent and sum of tbe toomary assessment of the fore- 
mentioned grand divisions of the country, now to be recapitulat- 
ed; viz. 

(1st.) Centrical, permanent simple imposts levied at various 
periods, throughout the largest portion of the soubah as already 
detailed, and to be found classed under 9 heads, now reduced 
to2vOf, 

''Abwab properly so called, in 8 articles, amounting to, 26,28,492 
Kefpyet Hustabood, W rather Towfeer, arising on 
two-sixteeutha of inland jageera, and which, ap- 
pertaining to the frontier provincial foiijedars, had 
been carried to the account of their divisions 

, improperly. ... ... ... ...' 8,66,198 

33,94,690 

(2Dd.) Frontier mixed profitable increase in the finances of this 
anciently unexplored division; long since effected by foujedars, 
vested with plenary provincial jurisdiction in siibordnration 
the ndtsim ; but only properly ascertained and realized to the 
State, during the Soubahdarry of MeerCoasim, ns hath been set 
forth in the 9th and 11th articles of abwab ; to which, should be 
added the three first subdivisions ot the 5th, being of a 
similar nature, carried to public account in the administiatioii 
of Sujah Khan altogether i-educible to 

KeflySt fouifldaran and hustabood, properly so deno- 
minated 26,35,259 

Abwab of every other kind imposed on the same 
territory ir, 8 articles, similar to those sidled under 
the centrical division ... ... ... 4,9t,88t 


(3rd.) Jageer, increase on those originally granted to the nazim, 

Dewan bukhshi, iiowarrah, with half the asham, established by 
successive official occupants, from tbe period of first assignment 
in the feign of Akbar, as beioro locally described, until resump- 
tion oh BO much m the soubahdarry of Cossim Ali; viz. 

' Towfeer proper on tlio three first assignments, detailed 

in 12th article ot abwab ... ... ... 18,81,0U 

3. i 

Keffyet, on the nowarrah, &c., jageer of Dacca specified 
^ on the foujedurr; profits of that province ... 12,0 1,31 5 

^ ‘ ^ ' 30,82,529 

^ I * 

Total Fhal Ausil Wasil and Eza^a of the Khalsa and Jageer lands 
of Bengali^ in 1763 ... ... ... Sa. Bupees... 2,47,07,448 


Jumma Bundrbust Teshkhhes Kool of tbe khalsa and Jageer 
ponions of the Mhal^ Ausil, Vasil and Ezafa^of Bengal, as 
arranged in local extent, with proportional or actual Assess- 
ment? in the three following grand Divisions ; viz. 

‘ (Ist.) Co&^rioal, comprehending 37,C)00 square miles, which in 
exact proportion to tbe total mh^ should have been rated 
1,30,59,651 rupees, but was really Assessed in the gross of 
original and lAoreased rental... 1 ... ...1,13,35,172 

(2nd.) Frontier containing 22,000 square miles, in like manner 
rated proportiouably, would have yielded Bupees 77,65,197; 
but with annexations, tbe original and every subsequent impost 
to the period now in question, actually produced ... 78,89,688 
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(3rd.) Jageer, still asoerbainable in 11,000 square miles, rateable Mr. J. Grant’s 

for 38,82,600, but with the gradual improvement of near two Analysis of 

centuries, rented for, ... ... Rupees-.. 54,82,580 Finances 

/ of Bengal. 

Total Mhal 70,000 square miles brought forward in the abstract, 
as valued proportionably or actually for ... . . .2,47,07,448 

Saver, or variable revenue ofs^ncient establishment throughout 
Rengal, proceeding from customs, duties, and licensea; though * 
to be considered more immediately as impost on trade or per- 
sonal property, yet being levied chiefly on ^e necessaries and 
luxuries of life for home consumption, or otherwise affecting 
the general stock of circulating wealth in the country, derived 
solely from the annual produce of the lands ; so the burthen 
must fall on that great revolving fund, depending entirely on 
the industry of the ryots c^' peasantry, who are^at once m great 
part, manuiacturers* as well as husbandmen ; and therefore, the 
income thus forthcoming may be considered reasonably, a col- 
lateral branch or appendage of the proper territorial rents of the 
uoubah, wiCh which it is usually incorporated at ^he close ,of 
the year, husbul-wosool, according to the receipts, ausil and 
ezafa as before detailed, amounting to ... ... 13,72,501 

Total Mhal and Sayer revenue in the gross Rupees... 2,60,80,039 

Wuze-at, deduction already detailed 6f 

Minha, decrease of Sujah Khan’s teshkhees jumma 
toomary, comparatively with Jalfier Khan’s ... *42,625 

Kharije, or dismembered territory,* mclnded in the 
valued rental, though not iu the dimensions of the 
soubah ... , ... ... ... 1.29, 4l0 

Muscoorat, or all the proper riofussil expense, other- 
wise originally unprovidea for throughout the 
khalsa lands ... ... ... .... 1, *00, 055 

SebuVdy charges on* the jageer in the district of 
Dacca, and which, though regularly forming no 
part of the ordinary allowances made to the zemin- 
dars thus annually, and as now to be found under 
the novel heads of rnoshaireh or serinjamy ; yet 
being considerable in the amount, and the only ex- 
pense incident to the assigned portion of the country. 

Slated in the yearly settlement, is here included to 
be deducted with the three former proper articles, 
from the gross 3 ummabuudy ... ... 87,686 

4,55,816 

Total Bundobust, Teshkheesi Kool or net Revenue of Bengal, clear ■ - . ■ 

of all charges 1763 ... ^ ... Sicca Rupees 2,5u, 24, 223 
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Third Analysis. — Jumma Bdndobust Tbshkhbbs Kooli, propor- 


Financial Subdivisions op 

Teukitory. 


Ceded Lands. 


(Ifit.) BruDWAN, according to the tenor of 
the imiJirial Mogul Firman, in confirmation 
of tlio Soubahdan'y Stjpnnds for this district. 
The Company's rights to free perpetnal tenure, 
expressed by the terms Enam or Altumgha, 
extend to the whole Ohuckleh so denommaft- 
ed ; whieli includes the zemindnry of the 
same name,' in its u^ore ancient limits fixed by 
JaiTier Khan, the whole of Bishenpoor and 
Pachete, with nearly \ of Beerbhoom But 
in this, as in many other instances, advan- 
tage seems to have been taken, through native 
craft, of the local ignorance of foreign rulers ; 
for ctfcctively the territory surrendered in 
t conformity to the grant, comprehended simply 
the jurisdiction of the titular Raja Tiliik- 
chuud, second in desognt from Koerutchund, the 
first acknowledged legal occupant of Burdwan ; 
and whose official possossions, though recently 
enlarged by the largo pergunnahs of 
Bundel^ut, Ac., and eleven lessor ones of 
Arseh, Ac., in theChuckleh of Hooghly; to- 1 
gethcr with th^oreign annexation of Khaji- j 
inbhoom froA Orissa, in addition to the in- 
terior depondoocies of Clnindciconah, Ac., 
formerly only tributary, then completely re- 
duced ; did not in all, by any means, consti- 
tute an odi^uate compensation for the jiroper 
Ceded territorial rights, when definecl, inclu- 
sive of the three aforemontionefl neighhouring 
entire or participated zomindarries. .Such as 
they were however, in extent or value at the [ 
moment of transfer in 1760, corresponding 
with the Bougaloh year they stood 

•rated pn the original rent-roll . . . ^ 

* i 

(2nd.l Calcutta, or twenfy-fnnr i Pergun- 
nah Territory, originally granted io 1757-8 
by f.oiibahdarry porwaunali or Dewanny 8nn<|j 
nuds, in the form of a znmindary, with rather 
an equivocal obligation for payment of tho 
ancient crown rcvmiue, was confii-med by the 
» 'iogul in 1765 wholly and for ever free in 
vcviT.sion to the Commny, as an oJiranfirha 
unconditional jageer,a aftep wins years of 
further assigned occupancy to Lord Olive; 
having been in all, at the former period, 
exclusively ol land lent and customs of the 
town of Oa^outta 

(3rd.) CHiTTAq^f Tannahand Province (form- 
ing about half the garrison jageers, term- 
»ed Omleh Ahsham) v^en ceded to tho Com- 
pany in 1760 br Cossim Ali, to be afterwards 
confirmed by the King, rvtcrma of tho other 
free perpetual grants of territory, wa( rated, 
altngoth< r, waste and Vcx^^^^tive Lards 


§ 

P 

a* 


PQ 


a 

5 


Total Coded portion of the Soiibah 


•Ausil Jumma Toomary Padshaby 

OP 1722. 


'p 

a 

os 


C9 

J3 

. 

C & 

O 


e8 

ja 


5,174 


2,987| 


9,043 


'S 

S) 


c P 


Total. 


22,90,000 


1,77,824 


^4,67,825 


17,276 


43,930 


1,76,795 


2,38,001 


23,07,277 


2,21,754 


1,76,795 


127,06,826 
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"tioned to the Eahtimam or Zemindary Jarisdiotions of Bbnoal in 1763. 


1 . 


EzAFA SoUBAHDARRT AssBSSMENTSi 

FROM 1722 TO 1763. 

• 

eo 

«o 

*..1 

68 

§ 

P 

i~t « 

s 

O 

h 

Wuzeat, deductions oL Muscoorat 
and Sebnndy customary Mofus- 
sil charges of Colleccious. 

Total Net Revenue of tte Ceded 
Lands in Bengal, as comprised 
ill the Kooll «fumma Teshkhees 
Bundobast of Cossinf Ali. 

Abwab, in 8 articles, the 
death of Aliverdi in 1756, 
-with the Serf Sicca of 
Cossim Ali. 

1 1 
*5 OJ 

. 

co^ § 

•S-S-2 

le ^ 68 

CO ^ 

O 9 

*0 ^ *0 
tit 

IH ® ^ 

^ 0'T3 

M . 

Tow Peer of Maer Cossim, 
inclading the increase on 
the Jageer Nowarrah of 

Dacca. 

• 

Total. 

• 



A 



• 






• 






% 


• 

t 


« • 


• 



• 

• 

■ 

• 

7,62,831 

1,37,660 

tt 

19,166 

9,19,657 

32,26,934 

51,543 

• 

31,75,391. 




* 

• 


• 

• 


• 



• 


• * 

• 



• 

> 

9 

• 



2,64,065 

1,204 

68,013 

3,33,383 

• 

5,55,036 

1,911 

> 6,63,125 

$■ 




f. 

# 


N. 

• 





s 

Sabaady Ntabut 
runjadany 



1.58.340 

...Mf 

1,68,340 

8,B5,185 

12,000 

8,33,136 

10,36,895 

2,97.204 

87,179 1 

1 14,11,279 

41.l7a06 

65,454 

40,61,651 
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Third Analysis.— J uMMi Bundobust Tbshkhees Kooll, proper- 


( 

riNANClAIi SUBDIVISIONS OF 

.2 £ 

§ 

cr 

2CQ 

05 

:r5 ® 
© T- 'Z 

SmS 

Q 

AUSIL JUMMA TOOMARY 
PADSUAHY OP 1722. 

* TERRITORY. 

• 1 

Khalsa. 

Jageer. 

Total. 

DEWANNY. 

S* R* 

S‘ R‘ 

S- R* 

S* R* 

(1st) Eajeshahy, Elietooreah, Neldy, 
&c., constituting the ^emindary of 
Kanny Bowanny in its original e*:<tent, 
with the recently annexed pergnnnaha 
of JiaherbuTid and Bitterbund, beiiii? 
the propey Dewannr jageer of the Com- 
pany of Pitladeh, Fookereah, and part 
of Blierole, &(*. ; also, of the whole of 
the (iLsperaed lands included in the rest 
of the assigned .territory ; forming in 
all, an area of 

12.909 

lb, 99, 470 

7,50,073 

21,49,543 

(2iid) HA^ELLY PiNjEiun or Dinagc- 
poor, to Kainnaht, the ancient khalsa 
and jageer portions, with the recent 
annexations of Suntose, &o., stood as in 
its present state, at 

3,519 

• 

6,07,874 

1,46,341 

7,54,215 

(3rd) OuKBRAif or Kishenagur, to 
Kishenchnnd, rather less than its 
actual dimensions,, when rated iii the 
year 1763 

3,151 

6,03,784 

44,803 

6,48,587 

(4th) Beebbeoom to Bedea ul Zeman, 
as before described 

3,858 

3,71,137 


3,71,137 

(5th) Bish^npoor to Choiten Singh ... 

1,256 

1,29,903 



1,29,903 

(6th) Yusefpooti with Saidpoor, and 
some new acquisitions ot territory in 
Jessore, to Serykant, &o 

1,365 

, 1,96,328 

49,081 

2,45,409 

(7th) Lusiikerpoor, both divisions, ex- 
clusive of Tahrpoor to Shiu Narrain- 
^.derNarrain 

499 

1,25,516 

16,167 

1,41,683 

(8th) RoKifiPOor. to,, Luchminarrain 
Canoiigoe. Its ^original and present 
dimensions nob exactly ascertainable, 
as hfing dispersed throughout the 
different Chhcklehs of Bengal j but 
' may bo moderately computed at 

600 

*.2,47,626 

27,157 

2,74,683 

(9th) M\uMDDsrfAnY ’ftnd,, Meghna to 
Kishendeo, as in 1763 

844 

1,23,286 

'31,960 

1,55,246 

(10th) Futtehsingu, &c., to Neelka^hb, 
under the descripbir n of a talook 

259 

1,37,291 


1,37,291 

(llth) B’d'fe'ACKPooR, Ghorabgaut, to i 
Sheu Naub Eahtimam 

1,232 

86,970 

21,460 

1,08,430 

( I2th) Tipperah iioshenabadbto Kishen 
Mauick, waste And productive-.. 

6,618 

47,993 

45,000 

92,998 

OSth) Pachetb to Regonaufc Narrain, 
exciuswe of Jauldoe, &c 

2,W9 

18,203 



18,203 
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tioned to the Ealitimam or Zeraiitdary Jurisdictions of BsNOALin 1703. 


EZiFA BOUBATIDARKY ASSEB&MKMT8, 

from 17-22 to 1763. 

. 

O 0 >% 

d ona 

S H 

0 ) n p 

« °'§ 

0 2 d 

^32 

Total Net Revenue 
of Bengal 1763. 

Abwab. 

Keffyet. 

Towfeer. 

•» 

Total. 

sl 

h° 

< 

S* R‘ 

S‘ R‘ 

• 

S- R- 

• 

S‘ R- 

’ S" B* 

• 

S- R* 

S- R' 

1 


• 

• 





6,02.463 

... 

8.01,1 '9 

14,03.942 

.35,53,(85 

*4,475 

35,08,770 



• 








% 


* 


3,3I,82.J 

5,76,324 

*• ■•6 

10,66,565 

18,20,780 

17,834 

• 

18,02,046 

I 

• • 

;t, 21,031 



1*28,758 

l',49,792 

10,98,379 

. 

7,598 

10,90,781 

G8,223 

8,96,275 

6,603 

9,71,006 

13,42,1 13 

3,120 

13,39,023 

20,070 





20,079 

1,49,982 

3,464. 

' 1,46,518 

1,01,799 



67,110 

1,70,909 

4,16,318 

2,806 

4,l3,Sl2 

48,047 


30,980 

7,09,037 

^20,710 

« 

4,376 

9 • 

2,16,335^ • 




• 


» 

• 

1* 

57,072 

... ..f 

16,896 

73,968 

^3,48,65) 

9,185 

•8,39,466^ 





• 

a 


86,255 

if# 

* 31,933 

1,18,188 

2,73.434 

!,742 

2,71,692 




f 




12,103 



•II tts 

1^,103 

1,49,394 

2,626 

1,46,869 




f. 




54,71.8 



20,143 

# 74,891 

1,83,321 

1,687 

131,634* 



96,758 

• 

06,768 

j!89,761 

« 

••• 

1,89,751 

3,323 



SIS ■ ea 

3,323 

21,256 

... ... 

21,626 ’ 
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i^aiya^r^of ANALYSIS.— JuMMA BdNDOBUST TfiSHKHEBS KOOL, propor- 

iho Finances 

of Bengal. 

AUSIL JUMMA TOOMABT 
g cr PAD8HAHY OP 1722. 

FINANCIAL SUBDIVISIONS OP 55^ 

. TERKITORY.’ S'? ® 



Ehalsa. 

Jageer. 

Total. 

DEWAN NY— (con^imted.) * 

S’ R‘ S* R' 

S* R* 

S* R- 

(14th) jEnANGEERPooR to Govindco, Ac., 
in the three talooks before described 
Muscoory 

S20 62,;07 

3,647 

66,354 

(15tb) Mahomed Ameenpoor Honghly, 
in five talpoks, taken from the head of 
Muscoory 

700 1,52,196 

16,787 

1,67,982 


(l6lilj) Jelalpoob, Dacca, including the 
whole of the Cbuckleh of Jehangeer- 
nagnr, Klialaa and Jageer, excepting 
Tipporah, together with the lecent 
annexationa of Cerylo Torrof and 
Ruttenahahy irom Sylhet of the per- 
gunnahaCiirrybarry Soosing and Seer- 
poor Doaakawneh, from the Chuckleh j 
of Currybarry ; Moraensingh, Aleph- 
fiingb and Zuifershahy, from that of 
Ghorahgaut ; besides a few kismut 
porguiuiaha, from. Boosnah and Jes- 
sore ; in all, an area subdivided into 

a number of small zemindaries of ... 15,397 8,95,386 12,58,206 21,53,592 


(17th) SeerpoorDulmalpoor, thekhalsa 
denomination of the rnodoni province 

of Poorneah, in its greatest extent. ... 5,119 2,14,854 1,29,374 3,44,228 

(18th) Fekuercoondy, or Rungpoor, with 
the pergunnah of Koondy, exclusive of 

the late annexation of Cuoch lleyhar... 2,679 2,86,486 90,573 3,77,058 


(19th) CaNKJOLE, or modern province of 
Rajv.uhal,. including all the^'liilly and 
low lands, as ill 1 763 a 2,217 2,18,095 

(20) Tomooluck, Jellamootah, Mheshdnl, 

Kewfa Mhal^Deroodumna, Sujahinoo- 
tab, khalsa and jageer, forming 
the modern province of H#^jf»lleo, as 
originally dismembered from Ort^sa, 
inclusive of salt and arable lands ... 1,098 3,36,616 


(2l8t) SuTitT, exclusive of Seryle, &c.j 
finnexed to^Dacca, but comnrising the I 
modern-survcyed province,* in all its I 
dimensions ... | 2,861 

(22nd) Ateaii, ^urbagzoo and Cogmar- 
ry, 3 adjoining pergunnahs, ;n several 
divisions, chiefly to 4 Mussulman ze- 
I m»i‘dars 1^529 


1,27,618 


44,879 


48,730 2,66.825 


1,41,322 4,77,937 


1,98,461 3,26,079 


7,526 52,405 



/ 
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Ezafa Soubahdaurt Assessments, 
from 1722 to 1763. 

' .3 

nd 

s .• 

or 

< 

Dedtic- 

Mascoo- 

Sebundy. 

SIS 
g to 

Abwab. 

KefiPjeb. 

Towfeer. 

* t 

Total. 

lU 

^•5 fi 

Total N't 
nne of 
. 1763. 

S* R* 

S* R* 

• 

S‘ R* 

S‘ R* 

S' R* 

S‘ R* 

S' R* 

62,68( 

1 i •• S t .• 

1 

• 

52,666 

l,19;b4C 

421 

Sebundy in- 
eludod. 

1,18,619 

1,20,241 



38,516 

• 

1,58,765 

3,26,747 

16,25^ 

3,10,495 

• • 

3,78,891 


• 

13,66,087 

% 

17,44,978 

38,98,570 

t 

^bnn(iy in- 
cluded 

96,643 

38,01,927 

26,717 

17,27,766 

it. 

17,54,483 

20,98,711 

cr 

2,236 

20,96,475 

63,223 

1,51,498 

46,863 

2,60,574 

6,37,632 

Sobnndy in. 
cludt^ 

27,346 

6,10,286 

3I,62S 

42,758 

. 36,239 

1,10,622 

• 

3,;?7,447 

*1,900 

• 

3,76,647 

• 

60,844 

• 

••• 

• 2,98,093 

3,58,937 

GO 

CO 

12,534 

a 

8,24,340 


1,69,535 

«it 

« 

• 

K 

#1,59,585 

4,85,614 

Feeding Ele- 
[ibantSiBedra. 
bundy 
Mujnrai. 

60,607 

4,23,007 



• 


1 

• 

• 


34,342 

Sta •*§ 

24,294 

58,636 

1,11,041 

394 

1,10,647 ' 
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Third Analyais-**Jumma Bundobuafc Teahkheea Kool^ proportioned 


Financial Sub Divisions op 

a 9 

■"1 

•CO 

Ausii JuMMA Toomaby Pad- 
SHAY OF 1722. 

Tbbbitohy. 

1,3 i 
0) *2 ^ 

p 

Ebalsa. 

Jageer. 

Total. 

(23rd.) SiLBBRis Barbeokpoor Mosee- 
da, Chogong and Jhangeepoor Dut- 
tja, 5 neighbouring pergunnabs sub- 
divided... ... ... 

66i 

07,128 


1,02,177 

(24th.) Satsykeh CJi^unnachly proper, 
Chundlai/ and Tahirpoor, 4 detach- 
ed Paiiiam pergunnabs 

67f 

1,79,121 

2,246 

1,81,367 

(25tb.) Eangamatty Cutwah, Ac., 23 
tannaha dispersed all over Bengal, 
and aasessed under the head of 
Abwab Foujedarry ; but without any 
considerable annexed territory, except- 
ing the former, which commands a 
province, chiefly waste, of,.. 

2,62S 




(26th.) Moscoqby, Talookdaran, Moor- 
shedabad, and Hoogbly, the small 
separate zemindaries of Assid- 
nagur, Mbelund, Bherole, Ooolbe- 
rya, Akbe^’peor Futtejjungpoor Da- 
wab, Mylietty, Hoogla Sirfrazpoor, 
Ohutypoor, Oobinatpoor, Shazad- 
poor, Kasbipoor, Akborshaby, Lucky- 
poor, Ac., in all 78 pergunnab 
mbals, 31 tuppabs or kissmuts, and 
87 raouzaa or villages, under so many 
different heads of assessment; but 
scattered over and included, in the 
area of the 28 preceding pRinam, or 
greater financial sab-di^i^isions, in 
small portions of territory, difficult 
to be particularly described, tbCugh 
colleeiively ^y, equal in extent of 
arable grpuna, the entire dimensions 
‘'of the Sunderbunds, with tho^remain- 
ing unspecified « lands of ^ the sout^h 
in 1763, being nearly Mhala... 

6,929 

1 

3,81,871 

3,71,440 

7.53,311 

(Ist.) Mail in 26painam, or heads of. 
territory 

8,797 

> 

70,92,286: 

14,04,403 

1,04,96,638 

! (2nd.) Sayeb Customs, Duties, Mint, 
i and Gunges, as^Jefore detaikd Sayer.. 

« 


, 9,13,647 . 


9,13,647 

Totai of Dewanny RsTenno in 


80,05,8828 

14,04.403 

1,U,10,285 
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Esafa Soubau darby Assessmbbts, 

FROM 1722 TO 1763. 

.2 

H . 
'gs 

O B « 

^ 3 

Q fl 

V 'd 

bo 

> 

Abwab. 

Keffyet. 

Towfeer. 

I* 

Total. 

'So 

43 S ^ 

a * c'C 
u g 5 s 
S-2 c S 

® 43 CJpO 

■ 

- «SB 

«8 P !>. 

n 

64,30C 

... • ... 

% 

* 

64,300 

1,66^477 

1,511 

1,64,966 

• 

40,746 


3,872 

44,618 

2,25,958 

f ■> 

1.629 

• 

2,24,356 

( 

1,62,111 


• « 

... .f. 

• 

% 

1.62,111 

• 

1,62,111 

r 

Catching 

Elephants. 

,9,381 

1 

1,52,730 

• • 


• 


5 

i 

• r 

4,51,868 

*} 

1,16,501 

Jaided 
Riokmy 
Circar Ali, 

Five Laos 

5,68,369 

V 

• »• 
13,21,680 

3,917 

V 

13,17,763 

31,96,571 

37,67,415 

80,75,179 

,1,^!39165 

2,06,35,803 

3,35,88§ 

2,01,99,981 

\y 

ft 

itl ti« 

4,58,944 

•(« 1^1 

§ 

4,5^944 

11,72,591 

• 


13,72,691 

31,96,571 

423.359 

30,76,179 > 

1,04.9^109 

2,49,08,894 

3,35,822 

2.15,72,572 
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The preceding amount of revenue then, stating it in round 
numbers at two krore fifty-six lacks of sicca rupees, it must be observed 
constituted only the malgqpzE^ry^ or net*- effective yearly income of 
the soubah, immediately received into the khalsa shereefa, or realized 
in transfer by established jageer appropriations, after having allowed 
an estimated deduction (besides the modern additional articles of mus» 
coorat of about 25 per cent, of 65 lacks of rupees on a medium) from 
the actual gross receipts of the public exchequer on this ausil jummit of 
the whole country, to defray all the various charges of collection in the 
mofussil, excepting theSebundy militia establishments ; and which, cor- 
responding with the similar detail already exhibited in the Political 
Survey of the Northern Circars, under the fourth and last general head 
of finance, comprehending the actual unavoidable expense of interior 
management, was undoubtedly amply provided for in the general as- 
sessment of Jaffier Khan, exclusive of the original toomary settlement. 
Such proiysiou, .though struck out of the ancient rent-roll, and ever; 
since carefully endeavoured to be concealed, as well^is secretly enlarged | 
by the encroachment of zemindars and other permanent officiating 
land-holders, through the ignorance, corruption or negligence of the 
higher more immediate Mussulman officers of Government, is still every- 
where to be found and easily distinguished throughout all the provinces 
of Bengal, under the denomiimtion of kh arij ee ju^ma, oancar, boECe 
zeemen> or chakeran ; while it afford? at this moment, as ‘we hope in due| 
time will be experimentally proved, one of the fairest, most expedient,' 
important objects of reform^ and economical saving, occurring in thef 
whole scope of financial arrangement. ^ 

As to the ordinary deductions, on account of remissions or balances 
proper to be allowed in stating the actual receipts of revenue on the 
foundation of a revolving annual settlement; it will be invariably found, 
in times of internal tranquillity, free from any great public calamity, that 
the aggregate of both, on a medium of years, never exceeded 12 lacks' of 
rupees ; of which, one-third being the usual amount of the former article, 
(and granted with so much difficulty under the tedious Mogul forms of 
obtaining the imperial assent, in consequence of the legal incompetency of 
the Viceroy Dewan or other representative delegate, to pass an act of such 
high authority exclusively, as the special prerogative of the sovereign) 
was more than amply compensated for, by the nuzzeranah, or contingent 
income arising on the renewal or grant of zemindary sunnuds, forming 
a constant source of supply, though making np par^.of the annual bundo- 
bust, while the remaining proportion of two-thirds, or C lacks (Si rupees 
generally uncollected, was brought forward from year to yeai*, in addi- 
tion to the gross of the current settlement, virtually to o'junterbalance 
a nominal remission of rent, first admitted of in the Government Of 
Sujah Khan, on the formation of thq teshkhee? ^umma toomary, and 
continued thenceforward on an increasing scale, eventually of real 
defalcation to the present time. ^ ^ 

We may therefore assign very properly to the period of Cossim All's 
administration, the entire net ari^nt of rent thus r6alized7^ear of tdl 
charges from the lands in questioP) ; to which, if there be added 6^ lacks 
proceeding from the Sotibah of Bahar, together with U lacks more as the 
annual malgoozary of Miduapore, (being thb only portiuu of Orissa an- 
nexed to the great viceroyalty of Bengal) we shall find the total effec-^| 
tive income of all the depeodeacies of that triple soubahdarry in 
to be little or nothing short, of throe krore 32 lacks of sicca rupees. Buf ’ 
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Mr.J.Graub’s to estimate the Nawab deputy^s share of this imperial revenue^ it should 
Analysis of be remembered, that he had ceded in free gift to his oonstituentSj a terri- 
of tol ial fund of 51 lacks anuu&lly,and to his formally superior Meer Jaffier, 

23 lacks additional in Jageior, to support the establishment of the Nazim, 
with some of the other greater oflScers of State, enjoyed by the younger 
branches of the ruling family ; which united sum, being deducted from 
the aggregate net rental of the three roubahs, leaves only two krore 58 
lacks for the actual receipts of Meer Cossim ; and of this amount, the 
surplus 68 lacks, may veiy reasonably be allowed for all the yearly mili- 
jtary and civil expenses incident to his own proper Government : thus 
^estimating siaUwe, of which one and a half proceeding from Behar to 
^have been the possible accumulated sum of three years collection ; to 
support ungrateful meditated rebellion against the real sovereign autho- 
rity, until his final expulsion fi-om Bengal in August/- 1763 ; for as to 
the probable treasure amassed by his predecessors Suraje ul Dowlah 
and Jaffier Ali, the whole was undoubtedly embezzled and squandered 
in the corrupt extravagance of, or in the confusions attending the 
revolutions, which put a period to their respective administrations. 

To form, however, a complete estimate of the Revenues of Bengal, at 
the very moment of the acquisition of the Dewanny, to serve as a just 
standard of comparison, in ascertaining the rise or fall in the sum collected 
and carried to public account, subsequently to the important period ; it 
is not only necessary to state the improved net rental of the soubah as 
received by Government, including that of the Ceded lands, from the 
vear 1760 to the 12th April 1765, (being the commencement of the 
Fuasillee 1172;) but indispensably requisite to ascertain with all possi- 
ble accuracy the gross amount then actually levied from the whole 
country in the name or behalf of the State, either avowedly by its 
proper oflScer >, or secretly, through the channels of corrupt agency and 
personal favouritism, as far as the same hath been at any time virtually 
realized to the exchequer. For as the regal proprietory portion of the 
entire annual produce of the soil, constitutionally fixed at one-fourth, 
inclusive of zemindary, with ali other charges of collection, is now be- 
come the perpetual free unalienable right of the Company, whether 
considered formally as Dewanny representative of the Mogul Emperors, 
or really trustee for the British conquests in India; so it is highly 
expedient to know, 'ath some precision, the total burthen of assess- 
‘ ment on the ryots, rather 'f possible to afford them relief from vex- 
atious zemindary exactions, than increase, or even approximate the 
equitable standard of the sovereign landlords dues; as well as to re- 
gulate with the utmost economy the current expenses of the financial 
department, cad thus check, by the only practicable means, the pro- 
fuse extiavagance, wilful negligence or incorrigible propensity of native 
Hindoo orMussilman Agents, w]io must ever unfortunately be employ- 
ed iu subordinate interior management of the collections, to abuse 
their tni t by corruption, in lossaning the established revenue, or by* 
fraud, in swelling <fictitiousl|^ th'e yearly disbursements, thereby 
diminishr^Hhe proper income of tt e State under the plausibly hu- 
mane, though legally inadmissible pr'^tence, of granting remissions of 
rent to the peasar!^y, without the express intelligent concurrence of 
tho superior ruler. ' » 

The expediency of thu3 ascertaining the utmost gross rental of tho 
country is more especially in latter times the greater, that no fixed 
universal rule in stating the annual buudobust hath been observed 
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agreeable to ancient institution ; but in some instances^ the net jumma 
and in many, the whole demand, inclusive of variable proportions of 
incurred charges, have been exhibited in fhe yearly statements, to the 
no small confusion and intricacy of piib!i(f accounts; rendering com- 
parative views impossible, from the abstract and always difficult, 
under fluctuating forms of dry voluminous detail, though such mode of 
comparison be the only one hilBerto of practical use to the soveroi^u, 
for the discovery of possible defalcations, j;hrough the lamentable 
ruinous want of a true constitutional standard, as well for raising the 
public supplies, as limiting the necessary expense of collection. In the 
summary anticipated discussion now intended of this topic, which more 
properly belongs to the ultimate division of finance under tbe head 
of expenditure, we must claim every allowable jndulgence. 

Perhaps minut^ accuracy in objects of such vast magnitude would 
be impossible, apd may not be expected from one wholly uninstructed, 
by official practice, in the Revenue Department, vrtiile unaitled totally 
by any autlientic manuscripUrecords of the Company ; except through 
the few imperfect documents which have been of late years published, 
more frequently to gratify personal rosentments, or support the contes- 
tation of private pecuniary ambition, .than to auswor the laudable 
patriotic purpose of communicating useful genuine intelligence to tho 
proprietory and nation at large, deeply interested with cfecliisive right 
in the ascertainment of tho whole undisguised truth, touching the 
management of their proper territorial possessions in this country, 
though precluded by remSte situation and other circumstances, from 
learning, through ordinary numerous channels of more general know- 
ledge, such particular Iqpal information. Atter all,.the*novolty of the 
attempt, and the importance of the subject, may afford the best founded 
hope of meeting with all tho indulgenco required ; not from any satis- 
faction heroin given, but the probability, that tho inaccurate result or 
partial analogical calculations, may some time or other, lep.d to more 
correct information derived from greater experience, in a course of 
authoritative investigation. 

First, we proceed to state the malgoozarry or net revenue, clear of 
charges, actually received by Goverument, or then levied, and clandes- 
tinely withheld by its native Hindoo or Mussulman officers, but soou • 
afterwards realized to the public treasury, 8n account of the following 
districts of Bengal, which wero imperfectljf ratM iij the preceding, 
bundobust toshkhoes kool of Meer CWssim, and in part continued so 
until the acquisition of the Dewanny. ^ • 


Ceded LInds. 


1st. Burdwan zemindary, when acquired by treaty confirmed 
by sunouds, dated 4th Bubbi ^Ilowal, 1174 Herjirab, 
the first year of the King's answering to the Isb of the 
month Katick 1167, BeDgaIeh,%r llth October, A. D. 1760; 
was estimated to yield, as bath been statei^ a clear revenue of 
Sicca Bs. 81,75,891, in* the following Fiissillee year* 1168, 

A. D, 1761-2, when assessed for a grofis jummabuudy of 
Siooa Bupees 37,24,474, inoliiding only a certain portion of 
tbe mofussil charges produced net to the Company's Exchequer 
a malgoozarry of Sicoa Rupees.., 31,98,89$ 

[Voi.. I.] * al7 
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At the expiration of 3 years lease; viz.-~>tothe end of 1171| or 
11th April 1765, settled by public auction, a 

r 

Keffyot, or profit on the same territory^ exclusive of 1,03,825 
rupees for resumed chakeran or servant’s lands comprising a 
portion of the zemindar’s nancar, was Stipulated as the annual 
) on the tormermalgoozarry, which the country was then 
. thought capable of bearing * Sicca Bu pees... 6,59,533 


Total Jummabundy of 1171 Sicca Bupees 44,84,049, leaving, after 
deduction of every mofnssil charge carried to public account, 
and stated Sicca Bs. 6,25,620, a clear revenue of 38,58,429 

r 

It is however to be observed, that from tbe^errors of the system 
at that time pursued in the adninistration of the ‘6nances„. large 
balances were incurred, or incidental expenses accumulated; 
a^d it was not until the year 1177 or A. D. 1770-i that this 
malgoq^iarry watycompletely realized, clear of all chargee, by a 
different, and neany the old coustitutioual mode of management. 

(2nd.) Calcutta, 24 purgunnabs zemindary when formerly grant- 
ed lu 1757-8, •was computed to yield Ausil and Abwab, Mal- 
goozarry of Sicca Bupees 5,53,125 as stated in Oossim Ali’s 
Teshkhees Buudobust of 170^3. Though a large increase had in 
the mean time, been made on that asses^Hiont, under the Com- 
pany’s administration ; still it was understood before the ac- 
quisition of the Dewaiiny, that frauds were committed by the 
native Collectors. A scrutiny, which bears testimony to the 
ability and integrity of Governor Verelst, yjas therefore set on 
foot, and finished in 1173; when it appears, inclusive of the 
salt khalary rents, <&c., after allowing a deduction of £ 14 per 
cent, mofuffsil olmrges on the whole collections^ that a keffyet 
of Sicca Bupees 6,78.533, reckoning the amount of Lord Clive’s 
jagecr, resumed A. D. 1784, might have been, and was actually 
realized to the exchequer 1174 Bengaleb, in a net malgoozarry, 
arising Trom about 8 lacks of begas, cultivated or pro- 
ductive lands 12,31,658 

Besides which, the ground-rent, customs, and all 
the variable duties ot the city of Calcutta, not 
included in Meer Cossim’s buudobust, and form- 
ing the whole ancient revenue of the Company in 
Bengal, before the revolution of 1757, without com- 
prising the recent cho\(i[kydarry, or Police taxes, 
appropriated to defray particular charges, might 
have been always inode,atoly estimated, on a medium 

of yeoi's at 3,00,000 

15 , 31,668 

if 

3rd. lOhittagong, when coded in 1760, waa assessed for a malgoo- 
ear of Sa. Bs. 3,23,135, bu^ undoubtedly yielded then, ^ and was 
soon afterwards found to do bo» by gradual improvement or 
ascertainment of the revenue, aher a deductioa of about 12 
per cent, for mofussil cliarges, a^ording to the actual receipts 
of bho exchequer in 1178 ••• t.» (.t 4,66,420 

Total pet Bevenue of the Ceded Lands in 117l> including a new 
additional profit, under the Company’s management, from the 
period of acc^aisition up to the 11th April. 1765 of 15,04,864 
Bs., and which having b^en then or soon afterwards realized, 
is proper to be set down at present os a standard for future 
comparison, clear of all charges, and exflusive of bazee zemeen 
and ohakorao possessions hereafter to be specified ... Sa. Bs. 58,56,515 
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« 

Dewanny Lands, as rated at tho period of acquisition : 

No. 5. Btshenpoor, Zemindary ausil «.t)d abwab, 
dear of charges in the tesbkhees bundohust of 1170, 
is only assessed for Sioca 'Rupees, l,46,M8~bnt in 
the following year, under the immediate adminis- 
tration of Nuudoomar, in the soubahdarry ef Meer 
Jaffier, after the ezpiilsiohoof Cossim Alii, and as 
realized to the Company by Mahomed Beza KhanV 
management, parbioufarly in 1178, was inei^ased by 
an annual keffyet of ... Bupees... 2,45,232 


Total net malgoozarry of Sa. Bs. ' ... 

l3. Pachete rated ^in the same prior settlement for 
yielded irP like manner in 1171, as dearly accounted 
to the Oornpiyiy on or before 1178, for the whole 
zemindar^, inclusive of a portion of the Shorgautly 
district, with its old and lately re-annexed dep^d- 
encies ol Jauldoe, a keff^et of 

constituting then the annual .revenue of ... ...^ 

16. Jelalpoor, or Dacca province, prdducing neb to 
Uovernmout m 1170| anP stated in Cossim Alirs 
buiidobust ... ... ... ... ... 38,01,927 

was yot assessed the following year, under tho 
neubiit of Mahomed B^za Khan in the soubahdarry ^ 
of Meer Jaffier, though tb" same was not realized 
during a long period, if ever afterwards, to the 
Gcimiiaiiy, viz., a profit arising partly on salt lands, ^ 
of 1,50,823 


3,91,750 

21,526 

1,05J26 

1,26,652 


yielding in 1171, a clear malgoozarry of ... ... 39,52,750 

18. Fukliorcoondy, or Uiingpoor, from an area of 
square miles, 2,679, produced in 1170 Us ... 6,10,286 

but was rated the following year, in a further per- 
manent kcilyeb, as realized to the Company in 
1175, of 2,75,343 


8,8&,629 

and with the northern adjoining district/of Cooch ^ ^ 

Bohar, on the frontiers of Bootan, a new acqiiisi- , 

tion of square miles 1,302, productive territory, 
possessed independently by the ancient family of 
Narrain until 1179, ^hen it was reduced and an- * 

nexed to Fakhercoondy, with a fixed trtbuto hence- , 
forward, after deducting an eqiial^um as tlfb rajah's 
allowance of half the supposed rental of the whoU » 
country, reckoned ... 4.. ... Sa. its. 72,^00 

assessed altogether, for a re^t^uue ... ... 9,^7,629 

26. Muscoory, stated in Meer Cossim’s^ bundohust 
only ^ T.. ... J3,17,763 

• 

was even then estimated to yield a towfeer or 
profit of 5 lacks, thou^b not formally brought to 
account until the following year, when the jagheer 
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producing it was once more re^annexed to the in- 
come of the whole soubahdarry, under the same 
Dewaniiy maiiageiiietit of Meer Juffior’s ndminis* 
tration-.. ... ...* ... Rupees... 6,00,001 


Rated all, at a malgoozarry in 1171, of .. ... 18,17,764 

« Amount of the 5 general heads before stated ... 72,40,545 

Balance Mhalat, or Dewanny portion of all the lands of the aonbah, 
included in the remaining numbers, from the Ist to the 26th 
financial divisions of territory, as specified in Cossim Alli’s 
bundobust teshkhees kool of 1 170 ... ... ... ...1,43,01,961 

Total net malgoozarry v)f the 26 general Iffeads of the provincial 
and single zemiiidary jiiriscfictions of, what is terme\l, the 
Dewanny of Beqgal, up to the period of acquisition on ir.o last 
day of 1171 Bengal, or 11th April 176*5 ; being the clear nnnnal 
proprifetory renf’evied from an area then increased to 71,302 
British square miles of productive land Sa. Bs.... 2, 15, 48, 606 

27. Sayer, Curtoms, Mint, &c., variable impositions in 1170 
rated ... ... ... . . •.• 13,72,691 

were soon afterwards, under the Company’s admiriistration, 
considerably augmented by realization of a new improvable 
source ot revenue to the State, before converted more largely 
by public exactions from the country to tbe private emolument 
of native ofijcers, with a few favoured merchants, under the 
Mussulmau* Government. The whole hit\ierto denominated 
Eassil Nemuchf or salt duties proceeding fium 

Ist. Land-tax raised on about 12,000 kal- 
laries, each yielding 233 inds. of salt, 
and estimated to produce in 11^7, when 
struck out of the annua! bundobust of 
that year on the institution of the new 
plan * ... ... ... ... 7,60,000 

Deduct 25 Rs. levied on every kaliary 
included in the jumma of Cossim Alii, 
and incorporated with the other lands, 
supposing the number then worked 

9,000... 2,25,000 

* * /lofaj ... ... 5,26,000 

< 

2. Rowaneh Duties of .‘]0 Rs^ per Md. 
levied from the year 1179, on about 28 
lacks of Inaunds, calculated to bu tbe 
annual consumption of Bengal with Behar ^ 

on a modiumi incJLusivp of native manu- 
factured and imported or foreign oay salt ; 
in all, [luKjivAting to .^. ... 8,40,000 

Forming togethtr a new additional incomo, which as 
it IS believed, to have betq some way or 

other, thousrh perhaps irregularly, brought to public 
credit ... ... ... ... 13,65,000 

Amount of the whole Stryer ... ... 27,37,591 

TotM Mhal and Sayor of tbe Dewanny portion Sa* Rs- 2,42,86,097 
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Salt Lands, Ceded, and Dewannt. 

That woody unhospitable tract of country, which, for the sake of 
distinction, may be henceforth termed Noondeep, bordering the sea- 
ooast in a curve, stretching across the mouths of the Ganges, about 330 
British miles from Jelfasore West, on the frontiers of the Cbuckleh of 
Midnapore in Orissa, to Islamabad, the port and capital of Chittagong, 
near tne S. E. extremity, of Bengal, and conjpreheifding (inclusive of 
the Sunderbunds) an area at least of 7,000 square miles in isles or con- 
tinent, already comprised in the general dimensions of the soubah, hath 
always been of considerable importance, as a strong natural barrier 
against foreign inyasion, or as yielding the necessary article of salt for 
internal consumption. But^ it is only within the period of British ad- 
ministration, that its Boil and growth of wood, both essential to the 
production of this yaluable manufacture, have been turned to the pro- 
per finai\cial aqconnt of the State, instead of enriching, with greater 
burthen on the people, two or three corrupt fu’ujedars with a few 
favourite Mogul or other foreign merchants ; who always, exclusively, 
under Mussulman Government, possessed the entire trade of the coun- 
try ; while the larger body of Hindoo natives, employed in this and 
every other branch of commerce, were/ as they still for the most part 
continue to be, mere carriers, brokers, shroffs or agent banians, re- 
ceiving indefinite Commission settled at discretion by themselves. 

To acquiesce however entire in the political rectitude of the prin- 
. . ciple, on which a former source of partial in- 

8ic tn ouq^ dividual benefit hath thus bden converted to 

public utility, or rather restore! to the requisite funds of national sup- 
^ -plyv ;-it iikat thejsoveroign is not only absolute pro- 

prietory lord of th 0 :a;tl an j which 

as well as of all the fael required in the opemtion ; but; t Zj : 
agency, IS the sole immediately onginal superior of the. works and 
molungian boilers, who are kept always in pay, receiving’or entitled 
(besides an allowance of at least one rupee por month each, while so 
employed as usu^ m the six dry months occupation) to a further con- 
stant annual full subsistence in free productive lands, set apart for* 
their maintenance, under the head of kharije jumma of the cLkeran 
or servants, to be cultivated by themselves in the proper season of the 
manufactured produce of a sd^l thus possessed,’ 
Msisted by labour so purchased, is as much )he civil right an^ saleable 
property of the despotic master, as the natural yearly^rowtk of those 
Mds termed Khas and ^mar, occuAing eveiywhere daily through- 
u becoming for a time untenante'J, are ciiltivat- 

M by hire or contract, on (jbe special account of the State. Neverthfi- 
less, a species of monopoly it must bp caned„wher 0 all territory, with 
Its rude or cultivatfid production, appertains exclusively to the 
pnnee. Yet, as in its actual form, it leaves the* most perfect 
freedom of interior traffic to till European and native inhabi- 
tants excepting only British soMects, after the firat immediate sale 
on the spot where prodnoedi ifdiflers widely from those pernicldns. 
institutions, under the same denomination, rin other parte of the world, 
fraught with complete disadvantages to traV At tha same time, the 
j mte a source of revetiue, seems not only warrant- 

ed by the present insufficiency of public income, the extreme modera- ■ 
tion of all other territorial burthens on the people, being greatly short 
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MrJ.Grant^fl of the sovereign’s constitutional claim, with the expediency of thus 

AnaiysiB of levying the annual supplies in part from the intermediate Agents of pro- 

of duction, and partly from those employed on behalf of consumers ; but 

is more than justified in tho opinion of perhaps the ablest, moat liberal, 
financier of the present age, and by the* example of the greatest civiliz- 
ed existing nations. When in France (a dominfon not more than double 
the extent and population of Bengal) the guhelle, which is an impost, 
or father the exclusive right of selling" salt‘ throughout the kingdom, 
produces an annual revenue to the crown of 54 millions of livrea, equi- 
valent to two krore of rupees ; and yet the king is neither territorial nor 
saline proprietor of the rude materials required in the manufacturo, 
more than rightful arbitrary employer of the workman, advancing with 
risk the original cost of labour, involving a certain maintenance for a 
number of industrious, 'thoughtthus virtually the sole ^privileged mer- 
chant for vending in the retail of general farms throughout all the in- 
terior •provinces, one of the great necessaries of lifo prepared at the 
hazardous‘expense V,f others for the market; — the virtue and political 
economy then of British administrationp in India, must at least be 
acknowledged in one instance, by resumption, with improvement, of a 
dormant or hititerto misapplied source of public supply, under the 
head of Feroosh Wemuck, or sal§s of native manufactured salt, involving 
at all tiqaes an impost of equal weight on the country, but only fully 
and properly i*Balized to the exchequer since the year 1780. Ancient- 
ly, and still in common, the quantfty of this article made for, and con- 
sumed annually in Bengal, may be estimated on an average, at twenty 
• lacks of maunds each of 80 lbs. weight, produced by the labourlof 45,000 
Molungees ; who with superior Agents, including all expenses paid 
in money, were entitled to an allowance of E^bout 20 rupees, usually 
advanced by contracting merchants, besides what was deemed equi- 
valent to 40 rupees more, furnished constantly inland, and returned to 
the State from the original standard price delivery at Hooghly, fixed 
latterly at* ,60 rupees per mds., though afterwards for the benefit of 
a few Mogul monopolists, of which the principal had generally the title 
of Fakher-uM’ejar, most exalted of merchants, enhanced throughout 
the different markets of the soubah at various rates, reducible on a 
medium to at least 2 rupees per md. But since the annexation under 
the same viceroy^lty, of the province of Behar (formerly supplied with 
salt, as the greater part of,JJpper Ilindostan still continues to be, from 
the lake Sdmbkur ij\ Ajiyiere) the total required for home consumption 
of foreign expoits to Asham, Nepaul, with other neighbouring inland 
States, htith increased 8 lacks^of maunds. That surplus was at first 
imported frota the Coroinaudel Coast, in what is called Madras or bay 
Salt, of baser quality and value, as produced by the aimpl^ operation of 
the sun on seaewat^r, introduce^ into shallow pits prepared for the 
purpose near the shore. But on the establishinent of the private so- 
ciety in 1765, hud since again, oj^ tlie institution of the present public 
plan, it was fouad expedient to prohibit this branch of Indian coast- 
ing trad^, affecting alone the nativ^^nhabitants of the country. And 
:aow the whole quantity in yearly^demand (being on a medium 28 
lacks of mauAds) is manufactured in the proportion of l-3rd in the 
Coded and 2-3pds in the Dewanny lands of Bengal, for the use probably 
oi 10 millions of souls thei^e,aDd one-fourth of that number in Behar ; 
imposing only a moderate charge for oi^ of the comforts of life, at the 
utmost calculation of 6^ annas, or thirteen pence each individual per 
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WUium allowing the gross sales, inclusive of all expenses, to be 

Sicca Rupees.,.. 54,50,000 

Serinjamy, charges attending the completion And sale of tlie manufacture. 

(Ist.) Dadnej Moliiiigiaii, original complete advance of wages, now 
paid in money to about 60,000 sah manufacturers of all deno- 
minations, engaged for the diyr^seasou, from NoVember to May. 
following, at the rate of abouc 40 Rs. per mds. bepig near 
3 Rs. each person per menth, for six moniihs i^iode- 
rate labour 11 , 20,000 

(2nd.) Akherajat Arung expense of transportation to 
the place of sale ; weighmcn, erection of storehouses, 
purchase of utensils requisite for the carrying on 
of the works, Ac., with a^J contingent charges, on 
an average | ... * , ... ' ... 4,50,000 


(3rd.) Russoom, op Oommission of lO per cent, to 
European Superintendents, on the net produce 
supposed 


3,80,000' 


I'obal net annual sales of salt, requiring always an advance for 
18 months of 15 lacks of rupees capital to answer charges, before 
complete returns can 'be made to Government; which, since 
the year 1781, hath resumed its right to the entire original profits 
accruing from the manufacture, and previously in part brought 
to public credit under the three following heads, proper to be 
continued in the same forms of account, and distinct agency, to 
serve as mutual oheeks, though now to be deducted in a lesser 
proportion from the whole clear produce, amounting to 35 , 00,000 


Minha : 

• • • • * 

Tehsil Soubahdarry collection of Revenuo to iKo 1170 ^ b. 

(let.) Hassil Kablary, making part of the bundobust 
teshkhees of Meer Gossim, including the toomary, 
or original ground-rent of all the salt lands... ... 2,25,00Q 

(2ud.) Mhasool; Sayerduty on all the salt imported, 
manufactured and consumed in Bengal and Behar, 

&o., reckoned at 28 lacks of maunds at 2 ^ Rs. per 
hundred maunds 70,000 

( 3 rd.) Keffyet, or usual profit of the Oircar on the 
delivery of 8 ^ lacks of maunds, made in tb&^district 
of Hejellee, and audited in the jumma the 
standard valuation of Hooghly, after deducting a 
lack of rupees as the proportion of*- ground-rent 
received as above 2,50»0O0 

Total Revenue ^of Salt, accounted with the State 
to 1170 V,- ••• w % 5, '15, 000 

c 

Tehsil Dewanny, additional oollections from 1172 to v 
1178, inclusive; 

(1st and 2nd.) Hassil Nemuok, as^es^bliBhed to the end 
of Mahomed Reaa Kban's adminbtratiou in 1771-2, 
being further kablary and rowan^ duties, as already 

d, exclusive of top mhasool 2} per cent.l^ 12,95,000 

Total net rated collections, made on aoooufit of salt, to 1187 
A. B. or 1780 A. D. though perhaps never fully realized, 
before the excellent Bimpliflea iiuititatiOA of that year ... I8,40t000 
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(3rd.) Baky Koffyeb— Balance of profit: arising on the moderate 
original settling price of salt, before appropriated to partial 
individual benefit; but now, with great propriety and justice, 
resumed or incorporated with the public revenue ... Sa. Bs. 16,60,000 


ABSTBAOT: 

Malgoozarry Telisil Kool, or net collections levied from zemindars, 
&c., farmers of the royal rents, from the immediate officers of 
Government, oi mercantile favourites, throughout the Soubah of 
Bengal, in the Fussillee year 1171, to t]ie 11th April 1765, on 
acquisition of the Bewanny ; and then or soon a/torwards, inas- 
much as increased beyond the amount of Moer Cos&im's bundo- 
biistj realized to the State, including the manufactured produce 
of the salt lands, estimated at a medium of the yearly sales : the 
wliolo, to serve as ^ general standard qJ comparison, to rate the 
clear annual receipts of the public exchequer, passed under the 
same heads of account, at specified various periods, from that 
time forward to the end" of 1190, or 11th April 1784. 


(let.) Ceded Lauds : Malgoozarry of the three districts of Burd- 
waii, Calcutta, and Chittagong, clear of charges, as improved 
from 1760 when acquired, to the year 1765, or soon afterwards, 
under the Company’s administration ... ^ Sa. Rs. 58,56,515 


(2nd.) Dowanny, comprehending the remainder of the soubah, 
under 26 hcadif of territory, and one of sayer^ as rated from 
1763 to 1765, or 8Ubj"Cy;iently realized to Government 2,42,86,097 

sJtLudsof Noondeep. separat^ from the two former 
^ divisicas of territory in the proportion nearly of 
Ceded, and two-thirds Dewanny acoordinf? to the produce of the 
Stttorthe annual sale of 28 lacke of 
brought to the credit of Government under t}>« “mg'® of 
Baky Keffyet Feroosh Nemiick after the year 1780 16,60,000 


Total net real, and estimated Malgoozarry Assessment of the whole 
Soubah of Bengal, as levied by the immediate officers or 

Dewanny in ^ 


LllEIJV&Vll vra vuv 

Rnneea 3.18.02.612 


■I'hiq snnl it is to bo remembered, is in exclusion of tbe following 
i^ountrids and’rental, recently incorporated in the general statements 
of those of Bengal, row singly upder consideration. 

Ist Mktnapoor, Ceded district, ir the Soubah of Orissa, m^erj 

ately ra^ at a malgoozarry, dear of charges m 

“’~2nd Bageelpoor, Dewanuy territory comprehending the gmt 
^ern prod Joe of Moogheer of 8,270 sware “•<«> 
ed from Soubah Behar emce tbe year 1773, 

large unprofitable reoon^ered countries ot aaqqq 

Jangle territory. 4o., to Bengal, at a rental of Sa. Rs. 5,W,0W 

3rd. Sonbah Behar, the remaining seven CilCMS, ^ 

jageers five lacks and Chargee, A. D. 1765 - 62,60,vw 
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4tb. Saybb— D oties .of Panchoutmb and Badracka, Mr J. Grant's 

collected in the customhouse of the city of Patna, Analysis of 

introduced since 1773 among the receipta of the the Finances 

Board of Calcutta ... ... , ... 2,50,000 of Bengal. 


Total Malgoozary of soubah Behar... ... Sicca Bs. 70,00,000 

.84,00,000 

Making, together with*Bengal, a territory fielding four krore two 
lacks of sicca rupees, if the comparison was to be drawn for all th^ 
three provinces, as actually exhibited in the same bundobust. 


Second. Having thus ascertained the net iftiappropriated tnalgoo- 
zary of Bengal to h^ve been in round number three krore and 18 lacks 
of rupees i the n^xt progressive step of inquiry, in estimating tbfi^roas 
revenue of all the lands of the soubab, should leait to a discovery of 
what hath been alienatefd formally, or in prejudice of the sovereign 
right, on pretence of paying the expense of collection, and support 
the dignity, with the authority of internal Government, Massed generally 
under the head of • • 

•• ^ 
Appropriated Territorial Eesojeoes. * 

Such charges however, (here considered as provided for), it may 
be necessary to premise, are^ simply those denominated mofiissil zemiii- 
ilary, or ordinary established expanse of interior management through 
native Agents, as probably incurred under Mussulman administration ; 
in exclusion of the whole civil and military disbursements, more re- 
cently introduced and solely incident to the British Government-Gene- 
ra^ ; therefore, in propriety, termed sudder extraordinary. To treafT* 
then alone of the former, it appears incontestible, that a suffloient terri- 
torial fund was from the beginning, made Kharije, or set apart from the 
khalsa and jageer portions, for the purpose of defraying the total of 
financial charges. The proofs are : — Ist. The usual mode of stipulat- 
ing iu the annual settlement with the land-holders and farmers, only 
for payment of the malgoozary or net rental, formed on the basis of the 
preceding years jummabundy, clear of all expenses except the mwscoo- 
rat, signifying literally and technically memoranda of alWable deduc- 
tions to be made, at the final close of ac^Sunts ; an^ of which, tho 
particulars, though trifling in amoufcit, extend to every* possible 
head of expenditure, formally authorized; while at tl|p sam&^tima 
evidently brought forward or admitted of, since the date of the tesb* 
khees jumma toomary of Sujah Khan, fn addition ^o some fixed,* 
former, more ample establishment, otherwise Specially provided for.— 
2ud. Traces ofrsuch appropriation existing in all parts ^f tfa^ country, 
subjected to intelligent European investigation, and usually to be 
found among those fraudulent e;formous alienations of land^lassed 
generally under the common wei^'known appellation of Sazee^mnesiA^ 
or portions Qf.t^rritoTv lightly burthene^ or* altogether exempted 
from rent, vjrhich were imdotuitedly in small part, granted at the 
formation of the universal standard rent^oll for the charitable sup- 
port of Bramins, with tho •whole religious establishment of the 
Hindoos, but chiefly, as appears more reasonable, for the subsistence 
of the chakoran, or servants comprehending the^ whole body of zemin- 
[VoL. L] al8 
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Mr. J. Grant's dars, canongoes, putwarries, village pikes, moluti gees, &c., constantly 
Ui^^^Fkances Service of Government. Besides, however, the 

of clandestine enlargement of this fertile source of territorial defalcation, 

of late years through the* corruption of mutsoddies ahd other officers of 
revenue, great encroachments have been directly made ou the remain- 
ing lands of the Circar, already described as appertaining immediately 
(free of every incumbrance), to thd khalsa shereefa. In these two 
separate channels, thf^ current of yearly expense, hath thus artfully 
been partially distributed, to conceal more effectually, by division, the 
increasing amplitude of the drain. It is, therefore, as well to stop a 
dangerous outlet, by exposing it to view, as attain the more immediate 
object of enquiry ; that it seems necessary now to distinguish each of 
these, as flowing from the single original source of sovereign proprie- 
tory domain, unoer different denominations ; beginnfhg with 
1st. Tehsil Serin jamy, or collections on account uf charges. 

^^Kese proceeded entirely, from the khalsa portityn of the country, 
and have always t)oen levied in like manner, and according to the same 
standard, as the royal exchequer dues, either by abwabs, in addition 
to the ausil jnmma, or by an increased simple rental, as a moderate 
compensation for both. In 1172, on acquisition of the Dewanny, 
besides the amount of mus6oorat, &c., forming then the only surplus 
exactions, raised formally from the collective body of zemindars, and 
carried to public credit to bo afterwards remitted to them, Mahomed 
Eeza Khan introduced two additional articles, chargeable wholly ou 
the districts of Dacca and Poorneah ; which swelled the tehsil serin- 
jamy of that year, inclusive of what hatli been stated for tho Ceded 
lands, to 16 lacks, while the standard malgoozary bundobust of the 
whole soubahj was reduced to about one krore, 92 lacks of Sa, Es. — In 
1178, at the close of the same administration, by the introduction of 
.moflhaireh, or monthly allowance to tho land-holders, intended as an 
indemnification for resumed resources, (constituting, as was at that 
time supposed), their solo means of subsistence: the ivojoohat, or 
extra collections for the proper maintenance of these; with all the 
other more immediate revenue officers, wore arbitrarily presumed 
or discovered to be about 37 lacks, throughout the whole of 
the Ceded and Uowanny lands. In 1184, the amount thus appropri- 
lated and assessed on the same territory, in addition to the net rental, 
•.appeared .to bo 47 lacks ; which served to defray, the newly stated 
charges of pdolbundy and foujedarry Adawluts, with some more recent 
articles ft the moshaireh,* and in 1190, or A. D. 1783-4, after the expi- 
ration of a complete cycle of 19 years, the clear malgoozary jumma- 
Jbundy ^(settled in behalf of Government, continuing still almost pre- 
. cisely at the same reduced original standard of one krore, 92 lacks) left 
for the tehsil 'serinfamy, thus eiclusively levied after accumulation of 
the expense of the Dewanny Courts, sebundy, &c., 74 lacks of rupees ; 
remembering, hpwever, that in flus calculation, the charges of manu- 
facturing salt and collection of the ct^stoms, forming together an object 
ofJl4-Jr*iacks, and always deducted from the gross receipts of both, in 
uie abstract snnual rent-rolls, is to be set against the salary and allow- 
ances of about 140 gentIeuA©D, servants of itb^ Obmpany, employed in all 
branches of the Eevenue Department, and whose establishments, being 
extraneous or foreign to the system o4 Mogul administration, should 
have no admission, into a fair comparative mew of the finances of 
Bengal, prior to the ora of the Dewanny, unless perhaps for the very 
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inadequate proportion of one-seventh of the amount, or 3i lacks Mr.J.Qrajit’i 

allowed to about 44 of those gentlemen, having 13 Collectorships, 

which is far from being attended with the necessary authority, have ©f Bengal. 

not the shadow of that power^ heretofore aufiexed to rather a greater 

number of foujedary and zelahdarry Mussulman residences^ distributed 

ill like manner formerly throughout the country, Jbut with fuller effect, 

in executing the duties of such fli^h important stations. * 

This sum of 64 lacks tfien, supposed here fo be the aggregate of 
yearly supplies appropriated to pay the first interior expense of tho* 
collections while under the management of native Agents, if really 
ascertained to be as^stated, an excess of the proper income of the State 
proceeding from territorial fiijids described within the klialsa portion 
but altogether neiw,or reliently discovered, exclusive of the net malgoo- 
zary resources ; so it must be considered to have existed, as well in 
surplus of ^the bundobust teshkeea of Cossim Alii, or the greatjj^sti- 
mated revenue of 1171, as of the unaccountably (finished •jumma- 
bundy of the following yeai> under the auspices of Mahomed Eeza 
Khan. For we must contend there is uot a single individual Mussul- 
man or Hindoo, necessarijy or actually employed in the nances, or an 
article of unavoidable necessary expense,, pow incurred by administra- 
tion, (excepting themoJerate salaries to indispensable British Agents), 
that was uot before equally chargeable to Government; in the most 
economical periods of Mogul sovereignty; and therefore, though the 
united, free, and appropriated public supplies for the present time, fall 
infinitely short of their moro^ancient standard, the defalcation is to bo 
plaqed entirely to account of the ^orraer, or unappropriated resources, 
involved ki the first grand simple operation of reauced,setfciement, at the 
acquisition of the Dewanny. In confirmation of this position, the two 
following instances of assessed lauds within the soubah are adduced ^ 
and though in local dimensions, these maybe thought too smajl or unde- 
fined, to serve as a basis for exact calculation ; yet as thej;^ought in 
other circumstances to be perfectly analogous, they may be here safely 
admitted in support of what will appear rather an unimportant con- 
clusion, until the more full positive statement of the principal fact, 
now only glanced at in the comparison. 

The first is, in the zemindary of Rajeahahy, and stands sufficiently 
authenticated among the documents refA'red to in ^he/^Plan of’ 
settlements, &c,, p. 90.’’ Under the title of, tt ryoVs Recount ^f rent 
in the village of Deknypahr, dependent#)n the pergunnah of Qowas, in 
the Bengal year 1182, A. D. 1775-6. This account, if bq^ore recjsaved 
in proof of the g|^eat accumulated burthen on the country, migjit here^ 
be exhibited to show, as well the vexatioas unauthorised exactions of - 
the zemindar from the«peasantry, as injustice tb hfi sovereign, in with- 
holding the amount of actual collections; for it is mora thap proble- 
matical, whether any British adminifiHratioo, so far from entering into 
such minute detail of the revenue, as to proportion the gross assess- 
ments of a whole district to the subdivided farms of a 
ever been able to ascertain the proper names of all the greater includ- 
ed pergunnah divisioifis, ^ach comprehen^g a multj^bude of these 
smaller territorial portions. But the purpose now of bringing it for- , 
ward, is still of more extensiye scope; being to estimate, from thel 
data it affords, the similar defalcation of all the land-holders of Bengal, ! 
on pretence of chains or increasing demands of the State. 

[VoL. I.] ' al8ra 
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To proceed accordingly. The ryoty jumma of 63 begas, 6 cotta 
of different ( sorts of ground, as stated in the ausil, which 
certainly means a proportion of the original toomary rent-roll 

equal to * ... Rs... 24 0 0 

Abwabs on that capital^ being the soubahdarry proportionable 
assessments, already described, levied to 1144 A. B. A. D. 

1737 towards the end of Sujah Khan’s Government at 5 A. 7 G. 

pef rupee, is 4.? 7 10 5 

To 1167 or 4760, on Meer Cossim’s accession 1 1 an. 

per rupee ^ 16 8 0 

24 2 5 

To 1172 or 1765, on the Dewauny acquisition, and yearly 
following on various pretences, and at different rates 14 0 17 
To 1181 or 1774, altogether unauthorized, rateably ... 9 2 6 

• 23 3 3 

Tr^tal Ausil and Abwab 71 5 8 

In lik^ manner, "tuportion of fussillee or harvest grounds of 79 
begas 6 cotta rated according to the yearly produce of crops at 
ansil jumma of Rupees 18-7-17, with abwabs similar to tbo 
foregoing o^' 30-11-4, yielded in all 49 3 2 

Making together, a revenue little short of^the original, increased 
three-fold, amounting to *, ...Sicca Rupees... 120 8 10 


Now conformably to this exaction, calculating on the same pro- 
portionable scale, the assessment of tho whole soubahdarry, should pay 

* annually to Government in gross about 03 lacks; whereas its then 
rental little more, than exceeded a third of ths^t amount, being barely 
equal to the ausil jumma ; and the kooll bundobust of the soubah 
entire, should have been rateably in like manner, near four krore of 
rupees, including at least one-fourth to answer supposed mofussil 
charges. 

The second instance, comprehends the Coded districts of Burdwan, 
Calcutta, and Chittagong; and, as these lands offer a much more exten- 
sive field for observation, so, in being longer known, or more perfectly 
investigated, and including in a certain proportion, all the variations 
of soil, climate, or other circumstances infiuencing the State, with the 

* yearly value of rude and nfiiuufactured produce, to be found in every 
other province of Beugal,wthey also must afford a juater, more accurate 
scale of comparison, to determine the measure of the whole by a part, 
than the ‘former or any other standard which occurs within the very 
narrow limit^bf actual knowledge. The data presented to ua are ; a 
vfidely dispersed various territory, part ad^antageousfy and part unfa- 
vourably situate, ineluddug in alk its dimensionp 9,043 British square 
miles, of which^ 8,000 may be reckoned productive, forming about one- 
ninth of the superficial contents H the whole soubah, coming under 
the like class ii profitable sourcesr of revenue. The ausil toomary 

the same portion of lan^ being the fixed proportionated 
4 iie^'um r^ult of its value, ascertained in 1722 after the minute autho- 
ritative eni^nies of many able successive administrations, iu course of 
a century and^^Mf of practical despotic rule, was, as hath been already 
stated, 27 lacks which became increased by abwabs or 

improvements aboutkthe era of the Dewanny in 1765, to a net malgoo- 
zary of lacks; either iu the case of the original or acoumu- 
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lated rental j nearly one-fifth share of the similar periodical assessments 
levied throughont the whole country, exclusive of the sayer duties and 
more recent profits set forth under the head of Feroosh nemuck. At 
the same time, the separate extra collection made from the same terri- 
torial funds on account of zemindary or mofussil charges, amounted 
in all the districts, on a yearly medium taken at the commencement 
and coucfusion of the cycle of *1^ years, ending in 1 7834, to sicca 
rupees 8,33,.673. Admitting, then, this last article denominated teshil 
serinjamy to bear the like proportion of one-fiftb, that the clear khalsa 
revenue of the same lands do to the total of the soubah; it will 
yield altogether, within 5 lacks of its estimated universal produce 
at first calculated,^ on foundation of the actual charges, including 
17 lacks for the expense of imtive agency in thp customs and manu- 
facture of salt. *But if the mean proportion of rent and extent of 
territory compounded, being a seventh part, were made the ratio of 
wojoohat cbllectiona throughout the whole of Bengal, the amoiyjirtfould 
exceed 75 lacks. ^ ' 

2. Kharije Jnmma, or rental of lands, alienated prior to the last 
corrected formation of the ausil toomary of JaflSer Khan, as a constant 
ample maintenance for all the inferior native officers employed in the 
collections or otherwise, and for the charitdble support of Bramins, with 
the whole religious establishment of the Hindus. Thi^, at present 
forms the grand source of emolumeni^to the zemindars and canongoes, 
as well as to all the classes of public servants, subordinate to both these 
official heads respectively; — sud by the fraudulent extension of it through 
their collusion, under the iguoranc corruption, or negligence of Goveru- 
ment, since the last regular authoritative appropriation pf such land, 
which might have taken place at the pei'manent original settlement of 
the revenues of the soubah about the year 1722, hath become enormous- 
ly great, more specially in latter times ; aud linot timely checked in its * 
growth with the strongest equitable hand of power, by resumptions and 
absolute limitation, must in the end, inevitably absorb all the^nost pro- 
ductive, still existing territorial funds of the State. The lands thus 
alienated, were from the beginning distinguished under the two gene- 
ral descriptions Chakeran or Bazee Zemeen, of which the chakeran, as 
the word implies, comprehended the territorial assignments made for 
the subsistence of servants of all denominations and ranks, throughout 
the soubah, viz., Nancar or Khanchbarry ; so, the whole ^r the greater* 
part of the zemindarau, canonguian, mokuddunan, putviarriau, paikan, 
molungian , and rahberan, forming together a body of at least 150,000 
individuals, Mussulmen or Hindus, necessarily employed in the depart- 
ment of finance. .Generally in the other provinces of the Mogul.) 0 mpirft 
all these classes of natives, (excepting the Zemindar aud^olungees, the* 
latter of which are peculiar to Bengal*aad Oril3a,)*w0re paid by a rus- 
soom, Commission or percentage oi^ the amount of their cqllections, 
either in money or in kind, or they received a moshaireh or monthly 
allowance, in the nature of wages services performed. But in Bengd, 

it appears that an ample provision' has been made for the wholS'tt^. 
officially, in free land, entirely separated irqm and struck out of the 
original rent-roll ; prob&bly from the period of the Afghan kings of the 
country, whose institutions, in this partioulairi were perhaps adopted, by 
their successors the Moguls, hence occasioning a particular local devia- 
tion from the established regulations of the latter. 

Accordingly^ it was found from tho researches of the aumeens, 
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Mr. J. Grant’a throughout those districts, to which alone they had been deputed in the 
Analysis of year 1777, (and ‘scarcely forming two-thirds of the area of the whole 
of soubaii, inclusive of BurdwAu, previously investigated) that no less than 

’ lOi lacks of begas were thus entirely, appropriated or rent- 
free, under the head of Chakeran, besides the nancar, zemindarian, 
and putwarrian, of which it doth not appear that any account, unless 
ill a few* instances, hath ever been obtained ; and that valuing merely 
the ascertained ‘territoi(y so disposed of to* servants, at the moderate 
yeaily assessments of rupee per bega, the amount would turn out 
IbJ lacks of rupees. 

But the 2nd division of the kharije jumma, being the Bazee Zemeen, 
or certain lands set apart for various uses, comprehends by far the 
greater portion of all the fraudulent alienations. now in questioub The 
true undoubted cause of this, will naturally occur ^ to such as are 
acquainted with the bigotry and superstition of the Hindoos, the influ- 
' once 1dff”tlieir priests, and irresistible propensity to encroachment with 
chicanery, under pi^baumed ignorance or negligence of rulers ; when it 
is discovered that charitable donations to^Branmins, and endowments, 
for the maintenanco of their various religious establishments, make up 
the greater part of this head of territorial funds, at present in a manner 
wholly dormant. It will seeufi -nevertheless at first sight extraordinary, 
that either of two successive dynasties of Mnasulman princes, both of 
the Sunnite most rigid sect of Mahomedaniam, who, so far from tolerat- 
ing the Hindoo worship, more frequently destroyed their temples, 
and imposed the Uzea as a fine for idolatry ,• should yet, in the parti- 
• cular instance of Bengal, appear to make any provision, for the support 
of the local system of religion. In truth, they did not, and could not 
avowedly do it, Whatever might have been the lenity or policy of 
Akbar, in whose reign wore framed the original institutions now uni- 
.versally received, in allowing a secret indul- 
Sic. in oris-' gence. Virtually, however, the effect was the 

* same, whether the Kajah's Toorel Mull and 

Mansing, theEmperor^s first delegates for the settlement of the finances 
of the soubah, were authorized or not, to show any consideration for 
the ministry of their proper faith. 73 ut to what amount may have been 
thus clandestinely sacrificed, or by wilful negligence lost to the State, no 
. records could then, or now, be produced to evince ; and indeed, it is 
only of late that this portioh of the Mogul empire had arisen into some 
estimation by it^s iuc'reasihg riches and prosperity, that the enquiry or 
establisbipeut of the fact, couldbbe deemed of any great importance to 
• preceding rulers. To the present, it may be sufficient to know, that rJl 
s^ich alienations legally, and according to the constitution of India, as 
tlerived from thg highest sovereign autliority still formally existing, are 
absolutely null and void in thenftelves, ab origine ; and only to be 
tacitly acquieseed in, on principles of policy or equity, inasmuch as 
they are to be restrained within nounds of moderation and universal 
national justice. The greater part tl erefore, of these spurious fraudu- 
lenifr**nmtions denominated dewutter,^irmooter, bishnowutter, perooter, 

" mahooteran, which fo? some years past, have been daringly 
made, if not jren openly^ avowed, (from the ©a:peri6nced lenity of 
British administration) to^have been conferred under a certain 
. • form, of sunnud or gi-ant, as the sole apt and deed of zemindars, the 
mere acknowledged officers of Government, in violation, or rather by 
treasonable assumption of the first esclusive royal prerogative, in so 
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traitorously transferring any portion of their eabtimam or territorial Mr. J. Grant's 
trasts, to the prejudice of the perpetual proprietory right of dominion, 
besides a present enormous defalcation ot the public revenue ; we i ©f Bengal, 
repeat, the ^eater part of these must necessarily, but with full intel- 
ligence, joined to the most cautious vigorous perseverance, be resumed ; 
though constituting, inclusive of all other appropriations under this 
head, as appeared even from the* partial enquiries of the native dumeens 
employed throughout the same districts, and with the like limitations 
as have been mentioned in stating the chakeran, a territory rather 
exceeding 45$ lacks of begas, estimated at least at 67| lacks of rupees. 

The aggregate amount then of both these branches 
chakeran and Bazee^Zemeen of the kharije jumma, appears 
to be 55| lacks qf begas, which valued qt a rupoe and half 
each on a medium, should yield a net rental of Rupees 83 ^ 
lacks 

But in this calculation, the following districts, y^mpre- 
honding altogether square mil^s 30,148, are totally excluded, 
as not having been subjected to the a wmeeny investigation, 
viz., Dinagepoor, Bdrackpoor, Sylhet, Ateah, &c., Silbosrris 
andTomooluck, Tipperah, Paohete, Rangapjatty, Gooch Bey- 
har, with the muscoory iiemindaries entirely, and whicli be- 
ing collectively equal to one-third of the whole area of the 
soubah, or at least one-fourth sharo'of all tlie productive 
lands, should yield in proportion of the total of the forego- 
ing 3-4ths 18^ lacks of begife, equivalent to ... Rupees 27,75,000 

Further, it may be admitted as certain, that little or no 
part of the nancar to the^zomindars, or what may have be5u 
taken by the canongoos themselves in land, as an equivalent 
for their russoom, hath been reckoned in this account, and ^ 

which making together, when restricted to legal bounds, , 
per cent, on the ausil jumma toomary, may moderately be . 
estimated 7 lacks of begas Rupees 10,50,0 00 

Thus supposing the total of the kharije jumma to be 
811 lacks of begas, yielding 1,21,75,000 

Again ; this statement of appropriated lands, will be more large- 
ly verified, by proportioning the better kliovvu alienations of the ' 
ceded territory to those of the whole soubah (thus s^iipposed imperfect- 
ly ascertained through aumeens) thai^hath' been already done, in 
respect to the revenue article of tehsil sennjaray. Accordingly, 
the Districts*' of Burdwan, Calcutta, and Chittagong, fornKng a ninths 
of all Bengal, after various scrutinies,# being found to contain - 
in chakeran or Bazee.Zemeen, 11,76,398; the^ proportionate 

result for the country entire, would be at least one k^’ore of begas, 
producing a yearly rental of one kroF^ and a half of sicca rupees. 

In like manner, the amount />f the two more general heads of 
tehsil serinjamy, and the kharije«*jumma (being the rents or 
part either legally bestowed by Gov6rnm6nt,draudul6Dtly alienated by 
its proper officers, or andouFtitutionallyteeizea by the actqal possessors, 
taken together) shows the whole of appropviatM resources to defray 
the real, supposed and fictitjjous aemindary, mofussil oha];gea for - 
interior management of the collections, or support of the honour and 
dignity of a munificent sovereign^ to be one too ei^^-five laoks 


* 

83^000 

r 
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of rupees^ which sum added to the net malgoozary revenue of the 
Crown, as before stated, on the acquisition of the Dewanny, makes the 
total of the kham wosool, 6r gross receipt of revenue, annually raised 
from the country and its • inhabitants at large (on the proper account, 
in the name or with the assumed authority of the ruling administration 
in matters of finance,- as the sole exclusive unquestionable high repre- 
sentative territorial lord proprietor crf*the soil, according to real assess- 
ments, inclui^ive only of a few estimated resources, which have been 
actually realized or ascertained, under different administrations at 
various periods, from all the severally specified defined districts of the 
Soubah of Bengal) to be in round numbers, five krore and three lacks 
of sicca rupees ; while it may be further advanced, in anticipation of 
what will furnish ihq similar details for a separate essay, that when 
the ^'oss rental of Behar with the Chuckleh of Mi&napore in Orissa 
are taken into the account, the sum of the whole, canngt fall much 
shof^t^'vf six krore and thirty lacks of sicca rupees. ‘ 

Here we must bring immediately to our recollection what Mr. 
Hoi well, generally the most enlighteneld political writer of his time, 
on the affairs of Hindostau, and who then possessed, in a manner 
exclusively, all tho local financial knowledge of his countrymen, pub- 
lished about 20 years ago on the subject of the territorial funds now 
in question. ^ If it should be admitted, as it appears, that his calculation 
of eleven krore, goes as much boyond the reality of rents or revenue 
actually forthcoming (as the amount proportionably will be found to 
fall short of Jhe entire original gross produce of the same lands, which 
ought legally to be in quadruple ratio to tho sovereign proprietory 
dues) it is to, be remembered in justice to this gentleman^s authority, 
for which we ehtertain the highest respect, that ho could not have 
been furnished with any accurate details under the distraction and 
jealousies of the then ruling Mussulman Government, as is apparent 
from the dllovvauceof two krore for the sayer duties alone, of the city 
of Dacca ; and that the 24 pergunnahs of Calcutta (the circumstances 
of which are made the basis of his analogical computation for the rest 
of the country) were the only portion of territory at that time tolerably 
explored, or perhaps in the least known to the other Agents of the 
Company for some time, after the revolution of 1757. 

To distinguish however the net malgoozary revenue, expedient 
and proper tp be drawn into the exchequer, from the tgtal of thfl 
renta^-of Bepgal, which may for tho utmost safety be thus computed 
five krcgpe three lacks of rupees, it will be necessary here to exhibit for 
ded'uction, an anticipated sketch of what might have been constitution- 
ally, and in justice, deemed a sufficiently great munificent allowance, or 
what can in p.robability bb actually incurred on account of mofussil 
zemindary charges of Collection^ under every denomination ; and for the 
preser7E|,tion oof the public pea^e of society at large, by an adequate 
militia, as well as t^ secure the interior tranquil order in particular of 
the great mass of the people, cufj^d Hindoos, in affording support, 
cv^^GSciy or avowedly, for the most an> pie braminical establishment of any 
possible utility. Aocordi^agly, supposing the whole soubah to be com- 
jposed of 40(1 eahtimam or zemindary jurisdfetions, inclusive of 1,600 
jporgunnahs, having each a canongoe; and with an equal number of put- 
jwarrios, 25,000 villages, every one of lyhich reckoned to contain on an 
(average 60 houses for as many families of rather less than 7 persons, to 
'make the entire assumed population of ten millions of souls, scattered 
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thtongfaoata territory in all its dimensions of 91,000 square British Mr^JiOrant’s 
mileSi affording 72,000 in some measure productive, then the three or- ^ 

ders of superior native officers here indicated as requisite for the inter* of 
nal management of the finances,, being entitled to about 14^ per cent. 

OB the gross receipts ; 28,000 berkendazes and sebundy troops, chiefly 
in the frontier districts, with a subsistence to each of 12 begas in free 
land, assigned over, at a moderate valuation of oue rupee per bega; 

50,000 pikes forming a religf of stationary viHs-ge Pdons everywhere 
indispensably requisite, and maintained on an allotment of 10 begas of 
ground to every individual j 45,000 molungeos, being the presumed 
original number of salt manufacturers, possessing for their permanent 
support, perhaps onljj^ 4 begas individually, besides a rupee per month 
in rice or money, for their halt year's labour; together with a surplus 
of 2i lacs of rupeus, for f)ool and bhery bundy, bazee khurch, &c. 
will make the total of mofussil zepiindary eicpen^ea, as probably set- 
tled to the fear 17^2, leather more than 25 per cent, or 36 lacki^^ the 
rent-roll of that period, being the ausil jurama toorae^^y of JaffiSr Khan ; 
and if at the same time we all»w, under the head of Bazee Zemeen 20 
begas of the richest productive land to have been set apart for the 
charitable religious maintenance of a Brahmin, admitting of two to 
every village ; consequently a legion of 50,000 for tho whole country ; 
we shall find the amount of all* the appropriated funds, for the autho- 
rised necessary disbursements of the State, during the Vigour of the 
Mogul empire, to have been 46 lacks of sicca rupees. But though the 
collections of the soubahdarry abwabs, since established proportionably 
on the original assessment, cabnot really be attended witli^ny great ex- • 
traordinary charge, while thus lov.jd rateably by zemindary jurisdic- 
tions, already universally subjected to similar observations of finance ; 
near 3^ per cent, additional hath been incurred under the head of Mus- 
coorat, on account of these newly accumulated imposts, or in conse-^ 
quence of a more extensive agency ; to which being added oqe-third of 
expenditure for a like increase in the quantity of salt manjffactured 
aiid annually consumed, together with lacks more, to answer all 
further contingencies the total of all charges will be 56 lacks, leaving 
a clear revenue to the sovereign from the soubah entire, of four krore 
forty-seven lacks; thus, supposing a zemindary deficiency of one 
krore twenty-nine lacks less than the net malgoozaiy of 1171, besides 
a reduction of one krore twenty-six lacks iqpre ou that settlement in . 

1172, including together a positive unaccouujablew resumablo yearly 
defalcation of at least 2 krore of sicca rupees. . • # 

If howeveiv it were allowed in a ca^ of such importauce'to ofier 
the result of a calculation, founded rather on analogous i^pothetfcal 
reasoning, than on any detail of facts more or less correct in the exposi-' ^ 
tion, I should be inclined to go beyon^ the bojindg of the preceding 
settlement, and assign fo Bengal, in all its dimensions, an area of 
90,000 square British miles ; of whic|j one-fifty hilly^ jduglj^ barren 
and useless; one-fifth mostly unprdductive, as lying under water, 
towns, h'gh ways, woods, or pleasurable wastes ; two-fifths a rich co^morf 
pasturage with beneficial plantation s,iAltogether exempted from taxafTStf}-*^ 
aiid the remaming one-fifth proportion, alon^ in cultivation,* liable to 
the rents of the t^rritoriaf pyoprietory Government at tb^ established^ 
rate of the rebba, or one-fourth of tha yearly gross produce of ISJilQO' 
square miles eaeh of 1,936 begds, which at the medium value of the 
lands of> the 24 pergunnahs, being rupee per bega should yield 
[Von. I.] , al9 
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Ml*, j. Giant*s (exclusive of salfc profits, but including the foregoing collection for 

iho Finances ^ PeveuSe of five krore twenty-t vro lacks seventy-two thousand 

of Hengai. sicca rupees. • 

To those who have heard of the vast riches of Bengal, and unfur- 
nished with any local standard of appreciation to estimate them 
intrinsically, are forced to draw their comparative ideas solely from 
the factitious more opulent circurnstemces of European dominion, still 
in a progress! vtl state ^f improvement ; wjiilo Asia, for ages past, hath 
been on the decline or stationary ; — it may seem rather wonderful, that 
tlie proprietory share of a territory so advantageously situated in the 
temperate zone (known to be the most fertile of Hindostan, which is 
the acknowledged garden of the East, and productive at least of a 
double yearly harvest) should bo even S(^ inconsiderable as it appears to 
be, from the largest 6E our (mlculations. Pot, it will uatnrally occur 
that the lauds ot Great Britain, of the same dimensions almost pre- 
cisely with porliaps a more scanty population ; yield a rental to the 
proprietors, iuclus.^e of their present rated tax of four shillings in the 
pound, of twenty millions sterling, or kiores«of rupees, supposed to be 
only one-fourth of the gross produce realized by the tenantry, 
and which is •nearly tour times the valued landlord's revenue as 
stated for Bengal, bearing, , the like proportion of a quarter to the 
total returns of agriculture forthcoming- to the Hindoo peasantry. But 
the relative wealth of nations, depends on the wants of the people 
and the surplus product of tliei/ labour, beyond internal consumption 
carried abroad for sale. A seer of rice with a little seasoning, a rag, a 
hut, or the cano[)y of heaven (the wh6lo brought within the daily 
expenditure if an anna or two-penco for each individual) satisfy all the 
natural wants of jiu Hmdostaimy husbandma^i or manuf ::tarer;*andif 
he can save at the end of the year, a couple of rupees from the produce 
^Oi his industry, rated at 100 in the market, he is infinitely richer, more 
contented^ and easy in his circumstances, than the individual following 
either ofHheso occupations in England, who, after incurring a personal 
expense of two shillings a day, should yet be able to lay by an annual 
profit of two guineas from hia whole estimated work of 100. At the 
same time, with re«nect to the natural intrinsic riches of country, it is 
to be observed, that in proportion as the soil generally is in itself fertile, so 
if will be found poorly cultivated from prevailing habits of national indo- 
, lence ] and that in Bengj^J the ordinary effect of relaxed industry is pro- 
digiouslyheightenijd by the influence of climate or religion; while 2-5tha 
of the^ whole territory Ueiug exempted from rent, as appropriated for 
pasture,* become of no acoountV;o the State, though supplying the greater 
shaffe of th^animal exigencies of the people. On the other hand, be- 
sides Uie operation of all these circumstances, in limiting the quantity 
* or vaUip of manufactured produce, the workman being confined to par- 
ticular castes or tribes from ono generation to atiother (being universally 
mere joivneylnen without capites, and depending annually on foreign 
merchants for advances, which nmst be in proportion to the extra de- 
mand)^so this fund of acquired 3j)ulenc0 is also comparatively small, 
tu"i»iie similar resources of the weSJiern hemisphere. 

To others aga.in (wh4 possess an imperfect local knowledge, have 
been misled J^y misrepresentation, and draw general conclusions of im- 
poverishment, from an apparent irremediable derangement in finance, 
which could not be traced with exp^enoed certainty, to its proper 
original abuse) the fact of moderation in our statement, may appear 
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problematical. A superficial view of things, partial or interested infer- Mr. J. Grant's 
mation, opinions at first obtruded on us through the chicanery of the 
natives, and afterwards from common adoption, admitted as just with- of Bengal, 
out further investigation ; a fejv circumscribed instances of decline in 
population, agriculture, manufactures, or trade ; occurring to what is 
called general observation, expressed in terms equally indefinite, but 
which in truth, can only be defended on, wheuxircumstantiaflly stated 
and confined to special 4)ersoiial surveys o| the small number’ of 
Europeans dispersed throughout Bengal, rarely a theatre of pleasurable 
excursion, together with the pretended grievances of fanning land-bord- 
ers, who, presuming on the ignorance or lenity of their foreign pro- 
prietory rulers, grow insolent with the riches of accumulated defalcation, 
and become clamorous^for rsmissions in the professional cant of being 
overrated in the*yearly assessments of1;erritt)rfal rent : all these, have 
been anticipated, ou might be adduced, as proofs of exaggeration in the 
revenue estimate in question. But the most conclusive, ^i^^pposed 
unanswerable argument, is likely to be drawn^from the presumed 
great drain of specie, ati'd ctinsequently ruin to the country; first by 
the oppression, then the rebellious flight of Cossirn Alii, with all the 
hoarded extorted treasure of throe years tyranny. ‘Let us however 
enter into detail, and shall probably, find the reasoning built on this 
last c /Gilt, alike baseless wpffh every other hypothesis maintained to 
depreciate the actual resources of tl;e country. The n^ual tribute of a 
krore, chiefly in money, sent to Delhi for 25 years successively, ending* 
with the aoubabdarry of Sujali Khan as already stated, at least prove! 
by induction an annual influx to same amount tliron^h the channels*, 
of trade, as it is allowed that local prosperity was constantly iiiorecased 
to the clese of the same^period. An equal space of tim^ thenceforward 
elapsed to the acquisition of the Dewanny, in 1765, in which it does 
not appear that any remittances of revenue in cash or otherwise wej;,9 
made to the Emperor, though it be incontestiblo from the,ri8e of pan- 
cboutrah customs of Moorsliedabad on manufactures, that the value of 
exports from thence must have nearly doubled; and allowing even 
gratuitously that Meer Cossirn might have carried off tho whole of his 
probable treasure collected from Bengal, which before hath been stated 
at 44 krores of rupees ; also, that the amount of presents, &c., chiefly 
to British individuals, with the restitution to the Company from the 
revolution of 1757 to 1766 together, statedfin the third Report of 1773,* 
at rather more tlian 5 krores, might in lik^ manner Iffivd been with- 
drawn from the currency in circulation; btill it wil? follow,*^ that 15 
krore in specie remained in the countiy in accumulation of the former 
stock of provincial wealth, and which must have pro<ligifkusly exibudod 
all the resources Government in the latter period boyoud life utmost 
scope to be allowed to the preceding one, so ^olebratcd for order, opu- 
lence, and general prosperity. 

If in aid of our calculation af accurate view of flie cemmorce of 
Bengal, which ultimately fixeth t^ valued stock of labour, of rude and 
naanufactured produce, as well of money, could be brouglR i^to 
comparison with the general refital of the country, we are persuAdc^ ^ 
the result would be a collateral support ^of what we deduce from a 
combination of such indepiudent facts, reasoning, and opinions, as have 
been already stated. Moreover, the subject itself, besides affording 
the pleasure of novelty, would, we presume, be highly interesting to* . 
the public, as forming the only beneficial justifiable grounds of the 

[Voi, L] ^ 
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Mr.J.QranVs continued dominion of Great Britain over the richest of all her Asiatic 
Anaijeia of possessions, and dpening a field for useful speculation in experimental 
of politics ; hitherto imperfectly explored, or wholly neglected by European 

philosophers. The most enlightened of these however admit, that the 
population, industry, and universal state of things in Hindostan, have 
been long, in a mannec stationary, or liable to little intrinsic alteration 
under despotism ; thence concluding fg^nerally, that all the sources of 
national wealth alone m^de productive with,greater extension, through 
free operations of commerce, must be there, rather slender, and confined 
to* exact limits. But they are so far from saying any thing specific 
and certain, from which practical inferences might be with safety 
drawn, to guide the conduct of public measures, that on the contrary, 
their doctrines imperfectly explained cr misunderstood, added to 
wrong intelligence touching the policy, civil rights, br technical lan- 
guage of the East, together with the necessary confusion of ideas in 
using ,the relative term rich, without a just local standard of^oompari- 
Bon, havo'ied some<if our statesmen into many very important errors, 
by the adoption and application of maxims, alone suited to the circum- 
BtaucGs of society in a progressive state of refined improvement, and 
therefore oxtreniely different from the one now in question. Amongst 
the most serious of these mistakes, may be reckoned; — Ist. Such as 
occur iu^ considering the nature, extent,* «and inflnence of the trade of 
Bengal respectively to the internal prosperity of the country, or of its 
foreign interests, subservient to t(io views of the protecting power of 
Britain. — 2ndly. Supposition of a great comparative stock of labour 
in agriculture r)r manufactures, requiring h proportionate quantity of 
circulating specie, with a large capital necessary for annual reproduc- 
tion, and capaHile, of considerable increase by acoumulatioa of the 
profits.— 3rdly. Condemnation of the Cornpany^s present mercantile 
system, as ruinous in drawing any, or so 
sic in orig. large a portion of surplus manufactured 

produce, instead of the ancient greater peon# 
niary tribute paid to tho Mogul, from .conquered dependencies, now 
destined eventually to enrich the ruling dominion of a more distant 
sovereign, without indeed any .adequate returns on the part of the 
latter, except the rai est blessings of peace, personal liberty, security 
of property, with the most powerful national protection hitherto ever 
•enjoyed by Indian subjects^ 

Tho dificufision these various topics at length, would require aa 
many volumes ae there are heads of discourse ; and we are so far from 
thinking ourselves equal to thb task, even if our inclination led to it, 
or th# perforjpjance were more intimately connected with the proper 
subject p£ the present treatise, that we are lather disposed to l^lieve 
that no one individual of ohr countrymen, however considerable his 
abilities and local enquiries, hath been yet abl& to collect a sufficient 
fund of ejjperiment'il knowledge to accomplish such an undertaking, 
with any thing like a complete intelligence, or tolerable aqcuracy. 
The following summary Analysis it therefore, rather in the view of 
propvtmaing so *nany questions to fee resolved for verification or to 
correct assumed data of faej^ chiefly, than to offer any certain or satis- 
factovy information on tho uisquisition* » 

First. On the nature, \3xtent and influence generally of the com- 
.merce ox Bengal, io is to be observed ; Jjhat in itself, it is of the sim- 
plest kind, entirely confined to the rude and manofactared produce of 
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the country^ exceeding the few natural wants of a poor people almost 
wholly agricoli, mere labouring farmers^ under & single sovereign 
proprietor of the soil, in whose behalf/ to make good- a moderate 
demand of rent for the small share of lands in cultivation, they are 
forced to carry the surplus of their industry beyond a homely consump- 
tion, to interior markets, where it is then properly distributed into two 
branches of inland trade; the^one, furnishing the necessaries of life to 
the rich, or class of idle|;s, soldiers, artificerjf, mendicant priests,* the 
civil list of the Government, with all such as an» maintained for public 
service, or in the employment of wealthy private dealers of evfery 
denomination : the other, affording raw materials in silk, cotton, or 
such animal and vegetable productions for the use of that portion of 
peasantry who are journeyman manufacturers, as well as labouring 
husbandmen, and woi^ up those mre •inimitable fabrics, or valuable 
commodities, seLmiig..aitbe ,hasis-Q£ foroign^ eommerce, hitherto ip a 
manner'^exclmaively, supported^ and^caiciod W bj stranger^mgsglxj'nts, 
allured in the hope of gain to settlo as factory for theun*eapective 
nations, in a country requiitng nothing from abroad, yet possessing 
many desirable luxuries to spare, which, though the contented inhabi- 
tants wanted activity or mercantile enterprise of themsel|p8 to export, 
was to be done through the medium ot other agents necessarily, from 
the greater better regulated money rental established on the Mogul 
conquest, or in Bengal more recently, from the constant demand of the 
same manufacturers on the part of former dealers, now acting both as 
sovereign and merchant ; but who, if finding it unnecessary to bring 
little or no specie into the*couutry, in the latter capacity, have also in 
the former, discontinued the practice of drawing the usual or any pro- 
portionate quantity out, under the denomination of a tribute. 

The extent or totpl pecuniary valuation of this commerce, however 
limited in substance to the ancient standard with respect to the wh^si:;. 
of Hindostan, hath certainly undergone a great change as well by ficti- 
tious enhancement of price, as almost entire compressien, within a 
single provinco) of all the foreign manufactures of the empire, in conse- 
quence of the three great events we have otten called to remembrance; 
the discovery of the American mines; of the passage round the Cape of 
Good Hope; and dissolution of the Mussulman empire of Bejupoor. 
Yet after all, the utmost we can allow in 1765, with a possibility of 
verification from a five years medium, eudilig 1785, of the oustomhouso 
rated coUectiops for the gross trade of the swball iu (question, doth not 
exceed in amount CJ krore of sicca ijppees'; which might tfe further 
subdivided, after its prior two- fold distribution internally, into the 
following branches *• 

let. Articles of prime necessity ; sych as* rice, vetches, ^heat, 
and all other sortlof grain and pulse ; fruit, roots and greeus ; 
oil, ghee, with every kind of laitago, carried to inland m^'kots, 
and solely for home con sum ptioi], Excepting about a twentietll 
part for victualling ships, for occasional supplies to the Ooast 
of Coromandel; altogether computed at Bupees Two krore. 

2nd. Articles of second necessity; such as salt, betel leaf and 
nut, tobacco, opium and saltpetre of Pebrneah, &o. ; sugar, 
spirits and bang, 6t rniiversal growth and use ; iron wood, 
chunam, earthenware, nempjeatner, wax, jack, indigo, pdpper, 
woollen blankets or oomlies ; a’’!, likewise for interior con- 
sumption, except to the walue of a fifth exported in salt, ( One krore . 
opium, indigo and EAltpetre ... ... Total 20 lacks. 
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3d. Ai bides oJ luxury; being all tlie raw silk, cotton and silk 
manuiactuiesof the country, including the price of rude mate- 
mils, with the labour, and ot which twothirda may be reckoned 
for foreign exportation, allowing to Europe a krore and sixty 
lacks, and sixty lacks more tor the gidphs, coasts and islands 
of the Indian seas, with all the surrounding Continent of the 
rest of Hindostan, leaving only for home consumption about 

' Three krore 


one krore and ten lacks; being in alN ' 




& 30 lacks. 


To make up the Total of onr calculation, as stated Rupees 6^ krores 


As tp of such a commerce in securing with political 

certainty, internal prosperity, as well as^ the most liberal, mutually 
beneficial, and necessary foreign protection of 'Britain, it will beat be 
shown in discussing the two succeeding heads. , 

Secondly. On the mistaken supposition of the^ existence of a 
great compiuative stock jo£ labour in agriculture or manufactures, re- 
quiring either a proportionate quantity ofcirciflating specie, or a large 
capital, necessary for annual reproduction, and capable of considerable 
increase by ^ccufniilation of the profits. Taking all the ground in 
tillage, in the course of the to be ^Sjnillion of tho email I’yotty 
begas, oi which perhaps, from the cotwstitutional indolence of the 
inhabitants, o^j;me«ihird is in actual cultivation during either of the 
^ three seasons, khereef, rubbi, audhhadovy ; we may reckon for every 
[25 begas of the whole, one labouring fanner or ploughman, who with 
family of fivo persons, malo and female ‘of all ages, will make the 
aggregate of peasantry, including manufacturers to be eight million 
faur hundrad thousand, in a total population of 10 million* of soula 
allowed to tlie soiibah entire. The gioas product of the land, with the 
^abour performed in different degiees by such a body of people em- 
ployed iu husbandry thioughoub 13engal, cannot reasonably be esti- 
mated on an average, at a greater rate than 6 rupees per bega, amount- 
ing in all to 21 krore of rupee*^, being rather beyond the quadruple of 
our largest assigned rental to Government ; and if to this be added, 
ihrea-krore more for the woik of manufactuiers and artificers, with 
rearers of the silk >»orin, wo shall find the total value of the annual 
iudustry of the countiy, to be no more than 21 krore of rupees, to 
furnish an ample subsistence for the great mass in or out of produc- 
itive occupalnon^ besnjes a small proportion for cattle; to provide a 
^stock of. raw materials with inachiiiery for workmanship, or re- 

I Tiew the seed and implem^^ntsf in husbandry ; and lastly, to pay 
to thet sovei'e^gn territorial proprietor the moderate fixed demand 
forwent, farming properly the whole revenue of the commonwealth for 
the supnort of J^ie necessary ci^il and military establishments of 
Government ; valued generally since the days bf Akbar in money, 
which then Jaegsm to flow in from ^abroad more abundantly, in conse- 
quence of the discovery of the American mines, and facilitated 
commerce with Europe through muluiplied channels round the Cape : 
or wbidh; being re-found at home, in tiio buried treasure of the super- 
stitious Hindoos, was soon aAain thrown into the general circulation, 
from extravagagice, with the increased measure of internal luxury, 
supported exclusively by theiv Mussulman conquerors. 

Tl ^ quantity pf specie thus required in current use, to regulate 
the money price of airtSiDgs, though undoubtedly much increased in 
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the course of the two last centuries by an extraordinary influx of faoti- J. Grant's 

tioua wealth ; hath yet at all times, been ex t r emely jm&Il t comparatiye-l 

ly to what might be necessary for any Europea^state, resembling mosli of 

in circumstances the situation of Bengal ; and can bear ^ propprtioiB 

to the whole annual prpdpcp , . For in the *'fi rat pl ace, it 

is observable that the bulk of the people here, being husbandmen and 

manufacturers, provide, independ^jntly of each other, perhaps fully for 

their family maintenance or wants; and as tljere is mo occasion for 

interchanging the product of the respective industry of these two great 

orders of men, among themselves ; to neither, can they have any need 

for the ordinaiy pecuniary medium of circulation. It is therefore, 

solejy to carry ou .^a-operationa,.Qf commerce, that money- ia ever 

wanted. But the value of thi^ commerce (consisting of the surplus of 

the land and thetmanufticturers labour^ carried annually for interior 

B^ile, to answer the homely consumption of all the other inhabitants, 

or less im^oitant demand of luxurious foreigners) hath been stj^d in 

its greatest extent, at 6i krore of rupees ; and of ^his, near Sf ’ krore, 

exclusive of the amount of ^he sayer and salt revenue, should be 

received yearly into the public exchequer. The payment, however, of 

such income is not, as in other countries, prolonged* to so distant a 

term ; neither, does it depend wholly, as ipight reasonably be expected, 

on the three local subdivisions* of the fusillee or harvest season ; nor 

is it even allowed to be made quarterly; ou the contrary, it must b© 

forthcoming by kistbundy, or moiiflaly instalments ; and as the like 

rule is universally established for all the disbursements of Government, 

which thus absorbs S-dthsP of the surplus produce ofr the soil and 

labour, as well as for the sole expenditure of individuals, whether in 

servants jyages, detailed advances on account of provisions, materials 

of manufacture, or finished work ; — so we may fairly and with great 

safety, conclude that the circulating capital in specie, at the period^ 

now in question, was made, at least, to perform three revolutions 

aanually ; and that the sqm actaally required for ^ ciip’eU'i'».,.ll®u> 

probably nayei: ami 20 lacks oi rupees, or 

about one-third of the whole value of exchangeable commodities sold 

in course of the year. 

Accordingly, when the effective revenue of the soubali was nearly 
at its greatest height, under the administration of Meer Cossim, and all 
productive regulations of finance most rigidly executed, the averagp 
amount of rupees brought into the mint for annual /ecoiusge*, ascertain- 
ed by a duty of 2 per cent, to the state, dotfi not appiear to have ex- 
ceeded the old standard of 1 J krore, furthcoming even in the soubah- 
darry of JafHer Khan; and 70 lacks more must be thoiig>{^t no in,K)nai- 
derable allowance, for the more minutu languid circulation 
ip^U9sil traffiCr At the same time, it is ^erfectlj^ con^stent with oui* 
belief, as capable of being brought to political demonstration, that an 
equal quantity of specie with what is appropriated for efurreut use may 
be employed as a dormant capital* liable to occasional drains, and of 
more or less public utility, in proportion as it is distributed among the? 
five several moniod members of /Indian society: viz, the sovereign, 
merchant, banker, zemindar, and manufacturing dealer. In the hands 
of the two first, with TJhojn, five parts in six, will be fpund indispen- 
sably requisite, and make no more than wb^ in policy or legal right is 
the formers due, such a proportion of the quiescent signs of wealth,- 
being the constitutional overflowings of a superabundant commerce, 
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may indeed be called a sinking fund ;^bat it is a provident one^ 
ultimately beneficial, because in the course of national events, it musfc 
again be frequently thrown into the general mass of currency. If the^ 
share of this dead stock, falling to, and locked up in the coffers of the 
third, should prove excessive, a great and universal inconvenience arisea 
from it, in giving the command of the market to a set of men who will 
not fail to distress tho state and individuals with most exorbitant ex-> 
actions of interest, batta. discount, or exchange, in every operation of loan, 
credit, or disbursement. On the other hand, if a large disproportionate 
part of this surplus fuud of cash, be acquired or left with the fourth, it 
becomes extremely detrimental to the public interests, and if not tend- 
ing to the immediate dissolution of society by rebellion, corruption, or 
profligacy, is, only as the lesser evil, perjiaps entirely withdrawn from 
circulation, literally dead aud buried, never again to be'brought forward, 
unless through chance or violence, as hath been sufiiciently experienced 
duriue the whole course of lenient British administration. But with 
thefifEfl,'Mv manufacturing dealer, who always largely supplies the 
deficiencies of his own active and dormant capital, by encroachment Off 
the merchants stock (perfectly understood in the operation of incurring 
outstanding balances should any useless money remain beyond the re- 
quisite advances for home or foreign demand) after satisfying selfish- 
niggardly wants, it can only serve to e^mourage idleness and extrava- 
gance, and enhance the price of his proper labour, without the smallest 
benefit to the industrious poor. " 

Yet if the quantity of circulating, idle or useless wealth, be thua 
limited ; how much more so on comparison, will be found the profit- 
able capital required for annual reproduction. This is a subject that 
affords the 1 irgest scope for speculation ; but Jeast for controversy, as 
being most familiar to European experience, and therefore best suited 
to the present abstract. In agriculture, instruments of husbandry, the 
'^libed, and wages of labour, absorb the whole requisite productive capi- 
tal. Undel* the first licad, cattle, forming in other countries the grand 
article of expense, are scarcely of any consideration, in Bengal ; or if 
otherwise, alone to the prince, through whoso bounty a much larger 
never failing stock than is necessary for cultivation, hath been, froitt 
time immemorial, reared and fed gratuitously by a superabundant 
pasture ; but even ;f this were not the case, and that any casual acces- 
sion to tlie number of peasantry could be looked for, among a people 
of fitationa”y industiy, and religiously confined in the occupations of 
different castes ; ten you^e of oxen, suflScient for the ordinary yearly 
threefold /jultivation of 100 begas of ground, may be purchased gene- 
rally .-throug^ut the country, for 40 rupees, while less than a fiftfc 
mjre of, the same amount, will furnish ploughs with all the other 
implements required^ even If the rude materials for building ofiBoe 
bouses were thrown into the account. In like manner, the seed id 
supplied by a very inconsiderable portion saved from the annual 
produce, and probably for aJl the lands of the soubah, doth not exceed 
in value ^0. Janka. Then supposing 4.ikrw tqbeth&A^^ wagesr 
of fp^: <i|b^>vholo year, at the ^*at6 perhaps from 17 to 18 rupees 
to each individual of all a/ms, male or female,, fiftnished by 350,600 
mokuddeman ^ots, or chilfs of inferior farmers > yet as this sami, 
chiefly or proporMpnate ta the returns of the 

triple annual harvest by monthly instalments, so the amount required 
in advance, never can exceed a twelfth ot the total in' money and kind. 
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In a word, we are sure of being,witliin bounds, in estimating the wholeffMr. J.GrSDt'g 
productive stock employed or necessary in agriculture, at less than 
krore and a half; in the outlay of which, the farmers are .more than y 
amply compensated by the proprietory sovereign of the land entitled 
to rent, through the extraordinary profits accruing, from a free 
unbounded pasturage. 

In manufactures, the capital necessary and usually employing the 
whole industry spai^ed from husbandry of at lea^t a uHllion and a half 
of people will be found stilf less in proportion, than what hath been 
assigned to the greater division of agricultural labour. All the 
siUt^roduced in the country, and chiefly for foreign exportation, may 
be valued prime ccg.t ^ at 5.Q ,Jacka : but of this sum scarcely a thirtieth 
part can be laid oht in the,purchase of cocoons, or rude, materials in 
their original m9rchant^able state ; and» being •advanced at difierent 
times of the year, according to the successive buns or crops, varying in 
number fi^^m three to six. Of the mulberry and product of the^orm 
the amount required in any given period, beconms extremo?^^ small ; 
and will probably be r^turq^d in sale to the fi^st dealer, before his 
stock can be employed, in a second operation. Again; the labour of 
winders, constituting the remainder of the interval, while all the oflicea 
and implementas of work required throughout Bengal for this particu- 
lar occupation (in exclusion of ^he Company's factories, with the more 
recent filature buildings) cannot exceed a lack. So that, perhaps the 
trading stock constantly employed in the whole of this species of 
manufactures, until it falls into the hands of tho great foreign exporter, 
who is often in advance for the entiitj yearly produce, may reasonably 
be estimated under ten lacks of rupoes. 

Ill like manner, all the copass, kerp, or kerpas, being the Hindoory, 

Bengalee, Shansorit, and*Arabic terms, used indiscrimmately for cotton, 
in its rudest state with seed of native growth, iu two unequal yearly 
harvests may be four lacks of maunds ; which when cleansed anif'^ 
dressed for sale, after losing 3-4ths of its original gross weight, will still 
fetch at the first market, under the changed denominations of Ray, 

Pomba, and the Arabic Keteu, about 12 lacks of rupees; and to this 
may be added 6 or a third more, for the value of what is annually 
imported from Surat, but chiefly from Mirzapore, in the zeinindary of 
Benares, requiring together a capital of 18 lacks for tho full purchase of 
rude materials used in all the valuable cloth manufactures of Bengal, • 
whether tor home consumption or foreign exportation. Tlje quantity of 
cotton thus employed, is however always bought by, oi* dolivejpd out, 
in infinite detail to the ketenees or apin/iors, and generally in propor- 
tion to their monthly work, which is at once so laborious and cheap 
(under civeurastauf ea of tho most perfect freedom from all reafcrjpnts m 
the power of the sovereign, the merebants, iJi’any oftheir^roper agents, • 
to impose) that though the price of fiu3 thread after losing a third 
more of its weight in further refinement, be enhanced to 16 times the 
value of the raw material, yet it is a^ery remarkable fact^ founded on 
the most experienced credible infoAiation, this labour scarcely yields 
a subsistence of 9 annas, or about ^8 pence per month, being no more 
than tbi'ee farthings a day, to each individual of a cx)rpa of industrious 
poor, perhaps 18,000 imall^ whose work the world besides, could not 
supply. A fact indeed, which might appeah altogether i^onderful, if it 
were not at the same time observed, that the greater part of this body . 
of people IS composed of womenibelonging to the families of the husband- 

[Vot. I.] a20 
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Mr. J. Grant’s mon or manufacturers, and who could not otherwise be more usefully em- 
Analysia of ployed, at least during the hot and rainy seasons of the year. However 
of Becffui. be, supposiiJfj the number ot weavers, whether masters or 

journeymen, throughout the country, to be 300^000 employed in work- 
ing annually threo millions of pieces of cloth, worth at prime cost two 
krore and 80 lacks of rupees, including about 15 lacks for the value of 
silkpicc^ goods; yet,’ as the arnounf«of thread, is not above half the 
puice of the finished nifinufaoturo, and as the capita], laid out in the pur- 
cliase of such materials, seldom or ever, can equal the consumption of 
two months^ labour; so the whole productive stock at any time requir- 
ed or actually in uso, for completing all those beautiful fabrics, so 
much the object of our admiration, after allowing a loom of 6 rupees to 
be renewed once in 20 years for everj workmafi, will not exceed 25 
lacks of rupees, being rarhe»* less than the hleventii part of the full 
advances, made by tlie great interior or foreign merchant. 

pn the whole, wo may venture to state as incoiitestablf, that the 
utmost g.oss capital of every kind employed, or possible to be so, under 
present local circiimstancos, with the lim^ited demand from abroad, in a 
yearly reproduction valued at 24 krore of rupees to answer the rent, 
profits on sioCfJc and wages of labour in all the various branches of 
agriculture, manufactures and internal commerce ; falls rather short of 
one-sixth of the amount produced on 4,krore of rupees, of which two- 
thirds,' may and should constantly be in some shape or other, at the 
sole outlay or risk of tho East India Company as sovereign or merchant, 
to set in motion a proportionate share of all the industry of the country 
^hus destined, to feed so many millions, f erhaps of the poorest, rela- 
tively, though independently, tho richest, civilized, most useful, in- 
offensive, peaceable body of subjects, now existing on the face 9 £thoeai th. 

Thirdly, and* lastly ; The most dangerous prevalent error is that, 
which represenfs the Compfliiy\s mercantile system, as ruinous in oxport- 
"ing any, or so large a portion of the surplus produce of their territorial 
acquisition's in India, without receiving the usual or adequate i*eturns 
in specie, or other exchangeable merchandize. But surely those who 
have adopted this mistake, were uninformed of, or did not advert to, 
three principal local or experienced analogous facts, which seem irre- 
sistibly and decisively, to determine all the merits of the question : viz., 
Ist. That the Mogul Emperors, formerly possessors of Hindostan, drew 
an annual revenue from Bengal, wJien its prosperity was supposed to 
be greatest, gf at least one krorg o f sicca rupees in money, which never 
again yeturned into the* circulation of the country, unless through the 
operations of commerce ; still londucted probably on a larger improved 
seal/*, or at tbe worst, only varying in chancel ; and that the succeeding 
ij:>presqptativ 0 sovereigns, now entitled at least to t\je same net landed 
• income, give up the claim of pecuniary tribute, because the importation 
of specie had ceased, irfasmuch tfs they wore themselves before instru- 
mental toils influx, and are henceforth contended to receive their regal 
dues, iu rcv(»lving manufactured production of the peopVs labour; in 
support ot which, they, are become- 'highly interested, as well locally in 
behiflf of the poor native inhabitants, as nationally on account of the 
great important advantages derived from this chief provincial domain 
of the British empir3 in India. — 2ndly. That the people of this country 
generally nevSr had, or can have, the smallest occasion for any foreign 
importations of goods, the necessaries or superfluities of, life, raw 
or wrought up, excepting perhaps one-third of the cotton used 
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in home manufactures, and which, of late years, hath been necessarily 
furnished from abroad, on account of the iucre£ised demand from 
Europe, together with Hindostanny indolence, requiring the spur 
of rigid, perhaps heavier exactions, to turn the attention of the 
peasantry from the exclusive enlarged private gain of graziers, to 
the narrowed more public benefits of agriculture ; and that the 
woollens, lead, copper, warlllfe stores, articles of provision, &c., 
annually brought from •other parts of tliD world, are solely to 
supply the consumption of foreigners, luxurious Mussulman natives, 
or ambitious neighbourmg rulers, desirous of introducing among th'eir 
soldiery the clothing, arms and accoutrements, with such like outward 
appendages of thcj; military discipline, which in latter times hath so 
powerfully sustained Jhe shbck of unrestrained tyi*annic despotism, in 
its wild ungovefmablo career, returning to first principles of barbarous 
anarchy : and, 3 rdly, That the united proprietory representative sover- 
eignty the lands of Bengal, is virtually in right, posse^ijai, fact 
and relative circumstances, but on a largo imp^’ial scale, ^most pre- 
cisely what private individtial territorial property was, in some pro- 
vinces of North America, and still continues to be universally, through- 
out the West-India Islands, with respect to local fir more extensive 
national interests of tlie high, ruling, pretecting state of Great Britain, 
and diiferiug only in the des\fiMptive terms of conquered and cplouized 
dependencies, the one laboured byjreeraen, the other by slaves; that, 
nevertheless, though it be notoriously known, the yearly produce, 
rude and manufactured, of the latter, has been exported for a century 
past to the mother country, am- there consumed fo!* the most part, 
without any adequate returns having been made, either in specie or 
exchangeable merchaodizo; yet it never entered into the mind of man 
to say or suppose, that this commerce was ruinous to our insular pos- 
sessions, but rather, on the contrary, beneficial in proportion to 
extent; and that if France or Spain hath ])reserved moyo entire, or 
turned to better account teri’itorial acquisitions in the sam^ quarter of 
the world, it is chiefly to be ascribed to the genius of a Government 
which unites every idea of right, dominion and national wealth, under 
the simple power of despotism, which is ever found most efficient in 
inaintamlug with prompt energy a distant control, and drawing forth 
the industry of foreign enervated subjects, necessarily ruled by vice- 
royal or other delegated administration. # 

It would be unfair theu to fix oil otb<|i’s, 01 conclasidn which we 
must deem grossly erroneous, without knowing wlTether they do or 
can proceed on the same grounds of ^'acts, as influence our opinions; 
and, therefore, without fui'tlior anticipation of what m'ight be tftiid on 
the subject, we* shall content ourselvej for the present, in staging 
simply what the amount is, or sh(4uld be, 0^ tl^o exi^iorta in question 
made from BeugoJ in lieu of tribute, without any proportionate im- 
portation in return ; and how far becomes beneficial to ^he Bnglish,^ 
exclusive of all concomitant poli^cal advantages from the possession 
of such an extensive empire, in' the midst of the establishments of 
other rival European States; Considering the exports merely as a 
bi*anch of the public Revenue of the rulinf dominion involved, neoes-^ 
sarily in two operations ef commerce; the direct from India; the 
Other, indirect by the way of China. * 

In respect to the forme*, it appears that (Appendix No. 24, Ninth . 
Report, Select Committee of the Commons 1783}(pn a medium of 4 
, [VoL IJ a20xn. 
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years ending in 1779^ that the prime cost of piece goods fropf^ Bengs^li 
amounted annuallj to current Eupees 49,32,382, which, estimated at 
the Company's then rate of exchange, being two shillings per current 
rupee make. 

Sterling 493,238 

National income on that capital under the heads of 

Charges : Customs paid to Government annually 301,091 

Freight, demurrage, and 5 percent, warehouse, < &c 96,774 

Frofits accruing to the ^ast India Company • — 101,520 

602,380 

/ Total gross average of sales of Piece Goods in England after de- — — 

ducting 6^ per cent, discount, is £995,623j 

Now, supposing the Investment increased this year, as desired, to 
one krore of sicca rupees, giving up the privilege of exporting raw silk 
to individuals ; then the national gains, nearly in the spme proportion 
of once and a third more be estimated at £1,172,231, of which 
£700, OOO, ior customs to Government. 

On the same authority, and from a like yearly medium calculation 
of the trade of China, it appears, 

That the prime cost of Tea imported in England Was ... £241,413 

The national income on that capital, under the heads of 
charges, customs paid to Government aimuftlly. £ sterling 218,862 

Freight, demurrage, and 6 per cent, warehouse 193,927 

Profit to the East India Company l70,.')82 

.:;83,37l 

^ Total gross rfverago sales in 1,779, after deducting per cent. 

discount 627,784 

To which .yve apprehend may be further added the Revenue 
of Excise oil this amount anaually, on a moderate estimate 400,000 

Then it is to be observed, that of the capital required in so bene- 
ficial a commerce, the sum of £200,000, has been, or ought yearly tq 
be supplied from the Prcbideucy of Port William, as it may be donq 
with the greatest facility, convenience and advantage,* without any 
exportation of specie, by remittances made to China for sales of opium, 
through an exclusive Company of private merchants trading on their 
own account to the Eastern Coasts and islands from Calcutta ; and 
that all the British inoome forthcoming from this reduced capital, 
calculated on the foregoing scale of national profits, will not exceed 
£804,079- yearly>i of which only a third or £268,226 properly belongs 
to the Soubah of Bengal, the rest being furnished from Behar, Yet 
even this amount being, with the clear produce of piece goods, a 
totm annual public gain of more than £1,400,000 starling, of which 
£000,000 in Customs or Excise, being the in'-erest at £4 per cent* 
of £23,000,000 of the ndtional debt, make the ’commerce of Bengal, 
as derived from. the territorial revenues of our possessions there, a^ 
object of fho first national importance ; and we insist, and will main..^ 
tain, that such or ever a more exte^ve trade than is now carried on 
by the Bast India Company in expoft'^s frpm thence, without returns 
of exchangeable merchandi|< 0 , is so far from being destructive to thQ 
country, that the uf^ssary standard of finanpe/the ease, welfare and 
piosperity of tfie society ai large, particularly the claims of mang- 
|acturers absolutely and ^Iniost entirely ^depend on its continuance; 

‘ while sixty lacks of foreign rpmaining goods for exportation, nanst ho 
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^ most liberal equitable allowance for all the other European 
companies or mercantile adventurers ; especially to those, after perpe^ 
trating a most atrocious murderous deed of rivalship, to be forgiven, 
not to be forgotten, by Britons, are still so jealous of securing exclu- 
sively, the trade of their own Eastern possessions. 


Historical and Comparative View of the Revenues of Bengal^ 
under established practical forma of rating and levying the public 
Assessments annually, in the detail of provincial and actual Zemiu- 
dary Divisions of the Soubah. 


To the Right Honorable Chakles Earl Cornwallis, K. Q-., &c., &c., 4;c., 
GovCsnor-fte^neral in Council, Revenue Department, Port^W^Hiam. 

My Lord, — I have now the honor to lay^before your Lordship 
in Council, an Ilistorftal abd Comparative View of the Revenues of 
Bengal, under established practical forms of rating and levying the 
public assessment annnally, in all the detail of provincial and actual 
J^miudary divisions of the Soubah. In this is comprehended. 

Ist. The Tuckseein-pcfguuuah distribution throughout ^such por- 
. tiousuf territory, (ascertained generally, by recent geographical measure- 
ment, and described more minutely for financial purposes, by a perma- 
nent pergunnah valuation^ completed long since under the vigour and 
highest delegated authority inh^^'ent in the Mogul * empire) of the 
present ausil jumma toomary or original rent-roll, instituted in tho 
Soubahdarry of Jaffier Khan, about the year 1127»orthe Bengal era; 
finally corrected in 1135, towards the commencement of Suja Khan’s 
administration ; and set fonth in a record stated by a late membefir^f 
this Government (Mr. Francis, in his plan of settlement of the Revenues, 
A. D. 1776) as still existing amongst tho archives of the khalsa, or 
exchequer, at least in tho abstract of the thirteen greater divisions of 
the country, named chucklahs. 

2nd, The proportion of abwabs assignable, and in the total exclu.. 
Bively incident, jurisdictions, being in the nature 

of further additional land-rent levied rateably on, and since establish-; 
ment of the ausil jumma; at first th rough noubahdarry authority, after- 
wards confirmed virtually oi ' 
power of the empire; untiL 
reptaUn.1169, or rather, as ^ 
on the Company’s acquisition of the Dewanny, in nine different ^h^lea 
of new assessment, under so many various denominations of^technioal 
signification, extending universally^to all thp districts of the soubah*; 
but with partial disfributiou in an aggregate portion of the whole 
amount of increased exaction, amojig the several zemfndars, or ofiScial 
land-holders, according to the supposed capacity of their respective 
eahtimams, or territorial trusts, which, though always of indefinite or 
fluctuating extent, were to he tlfua additionally assessed, in behalf of 
the State ; generally^ by entire zemindarils, without entering into the 
usual detail of the tacksiemfpergunnahwar, left as au important ope* 
ration ou this occasion, solely to the lend-hblders themselves, and there- 
by productive almost of all the abuses or derangement now complained * 
Qf, in the notunlly estoblished system of Bengal finance. 


r m form, by tli^ acknowledged sovereign 
ought W^ave^eoii done two years later. 
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Ir. J. Gi ant’s 3rd. The ke^yefc, or profitable increase, alone applicable to khalaa 
{Xoriuos discovered^bj hiistabpoci investigatiQna.ijotp 

Jent^d^ ^ ancient and actual^ soiu’cesbf t£e public revenue ; in the Dewanny 
portion of Bengal, almost exclusively restricted to the foiijedarry dis- 
tricts of Purueah, Ruugpoor aud Dacca, with the zemindaries of 
Beerbhoom and Dinagepoor; where being fojaud by Cossim Aly to 
have long existed addition to the auSi! aud'abwab legally establish- 
ed by Government ; appropriated as the private perquisite of aumiU 
dariy financial management, by the officers entrusted with the interior 
superintendence of these five provincial jurisdictions, the amount of 
course became resumable on account of the State, and was accordingly 
’in 11G9, regularly incornorated with the other funds of the exchequer, 
by the constitutional form of pergunnah diVisiou' 5 ,smd a simple assess- 
ment, like the original, foreacli; absorbing the whole of the actual 
collections, after deducting a reasonable custom.iry allow ince tor 
, defrayiij^ ^Jie necessary expense of 8 erinjanimy-mofuss‘il,*incliiaiug all 

charges of zemiudaiy 'igeucy. It may be proper heie to observe that 
this, aud the preceding In^ad of the pres^^nt work, appear also, and 
generally stand confirmed, in Mr. Fiancis^s treatise before referred to, 
in the essential though only abstracted form of an account, ascertaiu- 
iiig barely the amount of new Assessments in addition to tlie ausil, but 
without any local distribution to fix the demand practically, on divi- 
sions of the country, the land-holder^ or other revenue Supormtendeuts. 

4th. The tow teer, or improved r^uital of jageer territory, beyond 
the original standard of assigned valuation,^ and always proper to be 
resumed by Government on extinction of the feudal grant, in Bengal 
ascertained, and entered in 1105 on the public records, kept in a sepa- 
rate duftor or depaitmeut different from that of the khalsa, distinguish- 
ing such appropriatious of land to the Nazim the Dewan, aud in support 
of '*^he marine or garrison establishments of the soubah ; but then only 
partially brought to the credit of the exchequer in the two last-men- 
tioned instances of assigiinient, while both the former jageers, together 
with that of the Bukhslii, or Oommauder of the troops, were rated ausil 
and towfeer to the lespective officers in trust, until the gift of the 
Dewanny to tlie Company in 1172, and treaty with the actual Soubahdar, 
surrendering at the same time conditionally Ins proper official income; 
when the improved as avoH as original rental constituting the latter 
acqiiisitiou, should have been passed to account, yet appears then to 
have been fiauduleutly coicealed or embezzled, and the very term by 
which it 'was to 60 technically understood carefully suppressed ; and 
now only abcideutally brought to light, with indication of the specific 
fundj of torriOory to which made applicable, or from whence still 
fortncomiiig substantially, aftfjr a lapse of nineteen years of financial 
British admiuistrAtiont ^ 

5th. A statement of the aggregate of all the preceding sources of 
revenue, in Uie same familiar detail^of existing local divisions, consti- 
tuting the highest neat b.uudobust, -^r yearly settlement of the mhal 
and sayer, including the entire laiid-i;Qnt, customs and duties, legally 
^established in behalf of Gom’nmeut throughout the country, in this 
case considered to exteud tofeehar and Midnapoye in Orissa, after de- 
ducting certain allowable charges pf^semindary management (in Bengal 
classed under the head of Berinjammy, when supposed more fully 
•liquidated ca ascertainment of the hustabood, or that of muscoorat^ 
when compromised with the land-holder for a small specific suiUj in 
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consequence of the prevalent system there, of levying proportional 
abwabs, admitting of no increased expense beyond the appropriation 
for the ausil) until the very moment of the Company’s acquisition of 
the Dewanny, or the end of 1178, and somewhat later in their proper 
ceded territory, in order to exhibit the ultimate standard of its 
improvement: hence continued in stating remarkable periodical settle- 
ments in a circle of nineteen yeans of English management, aird finally 
brought into comparison witJi the last jummabuKfdy concluded in 119D, 
terminating on the 1 1th of April 1784 ; when, after deducting from the 
amount herein set forth, alone the like articles of mofnssil expenditure, 
or such charges of native interior agency on account of the collections 
as were allowed in the beginning to show the neat public income of 
the exchequer; a defalcations or dimiui}tiQft_o£,.ahQiit 
twfiuty^«igldi.laclaa.Q£-rJn!pej0S, ^n^u^il ren4. appeal’s in that time, to have 
arisen on the whole, clear revenue of the British dominions in the 
fcioubahs of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa ; and which diminution^hwing 
for the most part taken place at the original settlen^nt of the Dewanny 
revenue in the neabut administration of M. R. Khan, suddenly, unac- 
countably, and as it appears, fraudulently, the same not being duly 
notified, nor since in any spape, regularly made known oi*justified to tho 
representatives of the constituent authority, of the Company; or in a lesser 
proportion occurring subsequently, through progressive yearly deoiine of* 
effective income, more than accumulation of any incurred unnecessary 
charges of internal management (bolh however in like manner unex- 
plained, at least in the usual minute detail of time, place, occasion, and 
other local circumstances, so^issentially requisite to check the conduct ' 
of provincial agents, or establish a valid plea for the smallest remission 
for the fonjjer highest cojistitutioiial demand of the aggregate jumma. 
Admitting the generally acknowledged improved condition of the 
countrVj under the lenity of the British Government; also considering^^ 
the moderation of that greater ancient assessment, comparatively made 
manifest in the increasing produce of the ceded lands, which were 
equally rated at the period of acquisition with the larger portion of 
Dewanny territory; so I have thought myself sufficiently well founded 
in stating the whole as a recoverable defalcation, proper and easy 
henceforth to be brought back into the public exchequer annually, 
without any additional import, but rather with the effect of a consider- 
able decrease of the burden of present exactjpn on the peasantry, and • 
country in general. , • * * 

A work already delivered in, more p,articttlarly entitled, Aifalysis 
of the Revenues of Bengal, with referencS to a still anterior treatise on 
the “ Political state of the Northern Circars,” involving fte genet^ 
principles of Indiau finance ; may be considered together, as cmnpre- 
hending the theory of the present performance. dis^tribuAed under the 
same heads, and by a sitnilar arrangement of the subject discussed. 
But the former was merely an abstract, which, however becessary as 
a key to understand the technical t^||ms, and constitutional forms of 
the Mogul empire, in establishiug its proper system of assessing the 
country; could not be applied to /actual practice, according to the 
current modes and known territorial divisioulof Bengal. Its greater 
volume, surpassiug even donsiderably that fouud necessary in exhibit- 
ing the detail, was only the inconvenient cfircumstance attending a 
production, brought forward by, a simple individual, as yet standing 
alone and ancountenanced, in opposition to recent prevalent opinions, 
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tho interests^ the prejudices^ or passions of thousands ; an individual^ 
conceiving himself called upon by public duty, to expose great and 
dangerous errors of State importance, adopted originally from ignorance 
of local institutions ; growing into habitual existence through negli- 
gence, and supported by the whole corps of natives employed in the 
executive management of financial trusts, some of which, with circum- 
stances of suspicion little short of pesdtive evidence, were to be made 
once more appear und^r an imputation of ,yvilful fraud, in the conceal- 
ment or embezzlement of the proper resources of Government on the 
Company's acquisition of the Dewanny, and henceforth, instrumental in 
the efiect of perpetuating the^evil. Repetitions to enforce a point of 
seeming consequence, explanations to elucidate^ various epithets to 
convey precisely tl e sense intended by expressions, otherwise of inde- 
finite meaning ; and in many instances, anticipation of probable objec- 
tions, necessary to be obviated, because, occupying chiefly to those 
who iv.i^ht think themselves implicated, and were the mort likely to 
bo consulted for iyforraation ; yet perhaps only to be thus answered 
in advance, by long winded periods, of tc n requiring more than a single 
circumflex. These, with many acknowledged imperfections of style and 
manner, swelled the bulk of an intended epitome, no doubt, beyond its 
proper size. Even the present work, notwithstanding its greater minutiae 
in a narrower compass, might possibly still farther be compressed with 
more perspicuity, under abler hands ; but however this may be, the 
substance of it, will appear so wholly new, and may be deemed of such 
importance, either in particulars, method or application, when serving 
as the basis of an official proposition which I shall humbly crave your 
lordship^s permission to offer for consideration, in virtue of my appoint- 
ment as Chief Se^^rishtehlar ; that I hope here to be previously indulged 
in endeavouring to explain still farther the nature of its component 
jParts, as before more generally described; attempt to evince tho 
utilityi ai^d establish the authenticity of the whole. 

Fir^t, with respect to the tuckseem pergunnabi-war of the ausil 
toomary jumma. This original assessment resembles the Domesday 
valuation of England ; but it is infinitely more perfect, regular, and 
minute, as being the operation of many succeeding administrations in a 
century and a half, of the most powerful despotic rule over a dominion 
gradually improving in its territorial sources of national wealth, and as 
extending to the whole sptual revenue of the country, parcelled out in 
the smaliest- measured divisions of land by the sovereign, as sole virtual 
proprietor, therefore entitled to, and receiving a reasonable proportional 
share of the gross annual produce of the soil, settled ultimately at one- 
f^vurth by p;:jcuuiary estimation; exacted from the ryots or peasantry in 
the manner of rent, though forming the entire income of the State, to 
be collected f,hrough general official farmers, called zemindars or land- 
holders, acting by special writ, termed sunnud, of indefinite duration, 
and revokable at pleasure, conj^prring certain jurisdiction, rights and 
privileges, understood always to'^mcludo nancar or subsistence, in a read 
estate, calculated id yield five cent. On the royal collections, as 
a reward for the more u^versal permanent trust reposed in them, with 
a rusaoom or Gommissiot in money to the like amount, when making 
themselves , answerable by bundobust, or,jagteemenb for regular pay- 
ment of all the dues of the exchequer, according to the ascertained 
fixed demand on the country, after deduction of every other necessary 
incidental charge of interior mana gem ent, under the^Jheadof SfiKiujam- 
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my, From this description of the tuckseem toomary jumma, it willap- Mr. J.Orant’* 
pear to bejiolojQ]y_% gromc^-jK^ the only constitutional 

source of public revenue; but it is the grata important inafcrumeut, and Bongal. 
intended result of the power, the institutions, and imperial establish- 
ment of the Moguls, in all the conquered provinces of Hindostan ; pro- 
portioning and ascertaining the measure of military strength, by an 
invariable standard of civil intfctne; absorbing the entire refital onb*o 
subdued territory, exclusively claimed by the p4nce, excepting through- 
out those temporary benefices bestowed by himself in jageer; pd 
thus, uniting every idea of real landed property in the Crown, instead 
of being parcelled out, as is generally the case in Europe, among indi- 
vidual ,s,ubjact pro.pj:iators, usually taxed only for a small share of their 
laud rent exacted fronj the peasantry, proportionably to the gross year- 
ly produce, perlfaps at the same rate tlfat limits the sovereign’s similar 
claim in India. Independent of the many apparently irrefragable direct 
proofs ftom history, civil institutes, and financial records, th^mfght be 
adduced in support of the theory here advanced, descriptive of the na- 
ture of the toomary jujnifia, iff may be considered an irresistible argument 
in its favour, that it is the only one, by which the established practice in 
levying the assessment of IJcngal, or throughout the Mogul empire, can 
be at all justified ; seeming iuconsistenoies in fact, form, and right, en- 
tirely reconciled ; and tlie whdle system of Hindostanny finances clearly 
and simply accounted for, on the single principle which assigns exclu- 
sive proprietory dominion to the Emperor over his conquered estates,- 
and converts the ordinary fixed rental of these, into what is called 
or virtually meaut, by the ^^tire c'iisting public revenue, ( 

On the subject of the utility of the original rent-roll in question ; 
it would be ignorance ov presumption to say much iiader your lordship’s 
administration. We see daily instances of that spirit of simplification, 
order, economy, and systematic arrangement, before in a manner lin- 
known to the British establishments in India, now operating a reform 
in every department of Government, and unfolding itself/as rapidly, 
as length of time, local experience and sure intelligence (conveying a 
sufficient knowledge of probable moral consequences) can authorize the 
execution of important measures. Accordingly, in the commercial line, 
to acquire a just universal standard of comparison, so indispensably 
necessary in the vast transactions of the Company, to regulate the, 
disbursements, and check the conduct of Agents in the annual provision 
of instruments ; it was judged requisite, to k)aru:*th 0 pfice* of original 
purchases, and from thence trace thq gradual enhancemeniTof their 
value in the accumulation of successive charges, allowing reasonable 
profit on stock, with wages of manufacturers labour. %To limrUNgpd 
control the expease of civil or military; architecture ; it wits found 
expedient to ascertain a true mediung estimate bjt rneaiurement, of the 
works performed. TBus, in all operations of political economy, it is 
alone by the square and rule, a knowledge elements, or going bacl$ 
to the origin of things which are yrogressive in tlieir nature, that we| 
can arrive at any truth or certainty : without such instruments and| 
method to aid the soundest reasoning, th| science of administration! 
must ever be fluctuating, vague, and prov4a source of perpetual erroil 
in all our determinations. • It is not, therefore to be supposed, that the 
Revenue Department involving the most important concerns of Govern- 
ment, should be alone neglecliBd ; or that the advantage be denied and* 
applicettion rejectedi of arecord of the highest anthority recently brought 
[VeL L] * a21 
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Mr. J. Grant’s to public light ; b^ing the kuown foundation, and true practical mea- 
viow of the gui.0^ tQ fyj.ip an idea of the dimensions of the vast existing superstruc- 
finances in this country ; and indeed, in itself, the very body, 
most substantia] part of the whole edifice. 

Secondly, the nature and utility, substance and arrangement, of 
the three succeeding divisions of a b\yab. keffyet , and to.yyfeer. in the 
present work, seep equ|illy important, Snd obvious. They arise naturally 
in taking into consideration, and are essentially necessary to compre- 
hend the system of the collections in Bengal : they form all the legal 
established additions to the original assessment of the soubah, until the 
period of the Company's acquisition of the Dewauny. The capacity of 
the country to bear them to that era, was experimentally proved in a 
gradual accumulation of the burden of ini^osts to which the zemindars 
voluntarily submitted, rather than lose the larger i'hdefinite advan- 
tages of their official trusts by regular hustabood investigations, which 
were ‘to-^'estrict their own profits to the constitutional allor(vance of 
one-tenth ; and the g^-eater ability of the people since, of sustaining a 
|Btill heavier load of taxation, is sufficiently feviiiced in the notorious 
fusage and daily discoveries made of Pfi?y...P3uthg^i&e>^ over 

^^and above the old regal dues. These further- improper demands, can 
neither be discriminated or repressed, until those of prior institution, 
sanctioned under the authority of the State, are clearly ascertained, 
distinguished, and apportioned with practical exactness to known or 
measured portions of territory, to which they were originally made 
applicable. Accordingly, whde by a fallacious representation of the 
iliethod pursued in concluding the first bundobust under British ad- 
ministration, it was erroneously believed and negligently admitted, 
tHat the utmost requisitions of the Mogul exchequer were therein com- 
prehended, and consolidated in the form of a simple assessment, it 
appears that at least one-third of the amount was suddenly, fraudu- 
lently, and unaccountably sunk ; and while Government, under an idea 
of relief to* the country, was thus simplifying its operations with a few 
land-holders, these, were increasing the complication of their demands 
on the peasantry, by novel, unwarrantable levies, grievous to the sub- 
ject, or injurious to the prerogative of sovereignty. In short, it is alone 
by going to the fountain head of public revenue ; tracing the progress 
. in the various channels^ through which it has been ordained legally to 
flow into the general treasiHy, that we can learn the true aggregate of 
the whole, and fix a'*geiwiine permanent standard of future exaction, 
founded' in truth, and proportioned in moderation with all moral cer- 
taintv, to the actual existing sources of national income. To consider 
sivi'n objects fn their more advanced complex stage, unite them, and be 
sure of embracing the whole, is impossible, withoutr retrospective en- 
quiry and following each in its ceurse, from the place of original out- 
set ; and therefore, nothing can be more futile,"' vague, and uncertain, 
then the I'esult of investigations, ^one applicable to present situation, 
thus instituted to acquire a knowledge of the real collections. Instead 
of coming to a right conclusion, and forming a just comparative stand- 
ard for future settlement^ opinion^, and operative measures subse- 
quently adopted, have beek more fluctuating than ever ; the effective 
ordinary supplies of the State from land have fceen continually on the 
decline ; and to remedy the evil or make it stationary in its actual 
circumstances, a misinformed distinct legislature, could only devise ex- 
pedients suggested from hence, or those occurring from views familiar to 
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itself, totally dissimilar to the local state of things in this country. 
Hence, the idea of a bundobuat for a term of years, where the 
sovereign's proportion of rent is already permanently established, and 
the amount to be exacted might now be fixed for ages, at least, during 
the unvaried standard of current money, being the necessary medium of 
revenue estimation, and subject only, as usual,* to annual adjustments 
with the zemindars, dependingVft) doubt, on vaijous incidents'afiecting 
here, as well as everywhere else, necessarily niud exclusively, a pro- 
prietory income, but under proper restrictive regulations, long sinpe 
reduced to a system, attended perhaps with fewer inconveniences to 
the landlord of a province in Hindostan, than to the individual 
possessor of a smajl private estate in Europe : and hence too, the 
erroneous notions of a quit-rent ; the supposed hereditary nature of an 
office like that the Company's vesting them by siinnud with a 
certain territorial jurisdiction, termed zemindary, over the twenty-four 
pergunnahs of Calcutta j with various other such like opinioi\f>fOfinded 
on no authenticated facts, but in violent opposition to the laws and 
constitution of India, rdferrdd to by a late Act of Parliament as the 
future code for the dispensation of justice throughout all the British 
dependencies there. • * 

As to the authenticity of the papei'is composing the materials of 
the treatise now in question, \^ere I disposed to avail myself oii.fortui»- 
tous circumstances to stamp their ci;pdit, I might observe, that almost 
two years have elapsed since first I presented the theory and abstract 
of the particulars set forth ; that 1 avowedly staid in the country a 
twelvemonth, to afford an opportu- ity of bringing into* discussion, to‘ 
explain and elucidate such principles, facts and opinions, as might be 
liable to doubt or controversy ; that I have nearly d6Tibled the period 
of my proposed residence here, in consequence of an appointment, which 
however flattering to my ambition, as an honourable distinction, coqld 
never be courted by me for its pecuniary emoluments, ancL was rather 
contrary to my private views, or the inclination I then cherished of 
returning to Europe ; that nevertheless, I have never as yet been called 
upon specifically to justify the whole or any part, of what I presumed 
to state to my honourable employers; — from all which, I might 
reasonably draw an inference of acquiescence, if I could pride myself 
with the idea of not having deserved or suffered rather a silent neglect. 
I could further shield such documents as Smay be possessed of ; and 
have to bring forward in support of what I havew^entui^d *to advance 
one of the most powerful weapons hithqrto used to screen natit^ delin- 
quency, and which otherwise might, on^the present occasion, be turned 
against myself. To manifest this, it is to be recollected, 'Sthat the'S^^- 
seddies of the khalsa, in the period of the Company's Dewanny*admm-^ 
istration, have invariably represent^id, when ^qu^8tion*on the subject* 
of anterior accounts, that all these were lost or carried away, in the 
troubles of Cossim Ah* Now as all my papers of a^paront official^ 
origin have reference to this su^osed era of destruction, or even to j 
times much more remote to it, it would follow, that they must stands 
singly and not fairly to be controverted, much less invalidated by any 
authorities of pretended equal weight produdbd, through the disqualified 
personal channels of regular intelligence. But as I an^ not afraid to 
express, thatmyobjectisBimplythediscoveryofimportanttruths; neither 
shall I be ashamed to be detected, in errors admitting of uncertain con- * 
struction as to will, if they should in any manner prove, the means of 
[Voii L] a21 »n. 
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Mr. j. Grant’s attaining the desirable purpose suggested. I therefore waive all claim to 
RoJenuea ^of equivocal pretensions of authenticity to the written sources of 

BoDgair^ ° particularinformation, if called iuquestion,on grounds ofcandid 

scepticism. They must rest on the merit of their proper intrinsic 
worth ; however much or little 'valuable matter, may be coutained in 
them. All the indulgence I shall h^ye to bespeak in their favour is, 
that when they only trtand in opposition to opinions recently promul- 
gated and adopted ; (tnese, as yet unsupported by any proofs of fact, 
OP clear deductions in reasoning from analogy, comparative views, or 
experimental knowledge of true local application, and still only float- 
ing in popular imagination, bewildered by the confused contradictory 
reports, chiefly of uninformed or superfi^cial observers) the advocates 
for such opinions, whq may also come forward?' officially as opponents 
to the system which I have endeavoured to prove to be the true exist- 
ing one of our Indian revenue, and with the desigh of invalidating the 
authorirtos on which I. have proceeded, be required in the first instance, 
to discuss or state th'j grounds forming the basis of their own particu- 
lar theory, repugnant to facts of long established practice, and the oral 
or written testimony of the best informed individuals of our country- 
men in this country, of anterior and longer' experience in financial 
administration. This seems prudential or necessary preliminary, to 
I'emovti'ill-fouuded prejudices and censure an unbiassed determination ; 
for I do not pretend in all cases to be able to bring demonstrative 
undeniable proofs of what I may have asserted, perhaps often depend- 
ing on interna,!, or at best presumptive, evjdence. But with respect to 
^the comparative statement forming the ultimate division of the present 
work, as far as paj informations may be supposed to have been drawn 
from the public records of the Company, I hopb I may be petmitted to 
claim still greater indulgence for probable inaccuracies or wrong intelli- 
gence ; having given no trouble of official searches here, and having 
confined myself entirely to the materials found in published reports, 
extremely imperfect and irregular in their nature; frequently delusive 
or contradictory in representation. 

Having thus finished, my Lord, the proposed description by 
analysis, of the contents of tho accompanying manuscript volume, I 
now beg leave to offer for consideration, in terms and circumstances of 
situation already mentioned, and in as concise and simple a form as 
my understanding can suggest, the official proposition announced as 
founded on tfie^ sub^canc^ of this and a former treatise, including with 
particular accounts of the'reve^iues of Bengal ; similar details of those 
of Behar, and the Chucklah of Midnapore in the Soubah of Orissa, 
I);/^iding inti two parts, it may stand as follows ; viz. 

fart 1st. That all abwabs or taxes of every deiloraination, impos- 
ed and originating Knee the period of the Company's accession to the 
Dewanny of Bengal, Behar and Orissa, applicable alone to the territory 
so usually described, in exclusion of the ceded lands, be henceforth 
discontinued, totally and finally a^tji’Ogated, as altogether unnecessary 
in their effect, unauthorized by the sovereign authority, a violent 
usurpation of its rights, aid probably productive of great oppression 
to the lower orders of thb people, coniprehexiding th^e whole body o£ 
ryots, husbandmen or manufacturers. 

That the British Government Within the same districts 
from this time forward, and for ever fat least until a more easy ebn- 
stitutioual suitable mode of rating the lands can be adopbd) do restrict 
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thoir full annual demand of revenue or rent from zemindars, farmers,* Mr. J. Grant’s 
and subjects afc large, to the ascertained legal standard of exaction in th^ 
moment of acquiring theDewauny grant, fixtending to, and comprising^ ° 

ttie, whole original and increased rental, then authoritatively establislied^ 
under the technical descriptions of Ausil, Abwab, Keffyet, and Towfeer, 
on the Jageer and Khalsa, Maal and Sayer funds of the Dewauuy ; to 
be in future, levied in the form*of a simple assMsment, propoVtioued in 
the aggregate, as heretofcfre in detail, throughmit the same divisions of 
the country, aud alone subject to a deduction of the like amount, for all 
mofussil charges and native management of the collections. But, that in 
the ceded portion of territory, the demand be made according to the 
greatest improved 'jurama,fj)uuded on hustabood investigations, within 
the period of tjie Company's administration; with a. diminution how- 
ever, always to be allowed here, and* every v^iere else, for^real^ irre- 
coveralj|Ie, inevitable losses,, or abstractions from the actual sources of 
revenue then forthcoming, aud occasioned by any calamitqi^s (Circum- 
stances, depopulation, or decline of yearly agricultural or manufactured 
produce, to be calculated fo^r whole zemindary districts, on a view of 
their respective gross funds, generally, not partially considered, to bo 
sot forth and proved by the officers of Government or zemindary occu- 
pants, with circumstances of time, place, occasion, aud peculiar local 
incidents, in all the requi 3 itfi*detail of villages, broken and enJtire pM*- 
gunnahSjto evince the temporary oj’ continued necessify of a remission 
in all, equal to the diJference between the highest settlement of former 
times, and diminished bundobust of the present computing charges of 
Serinjammy and native agency ir both instances, on tfie same scale cf 
the allowed total, or compromised expenditure of rnuscoorat. 

TIkT priuciples of* this proposition, are drawup from two political 
axioms, applicable to either of its parts in their conclusions, as com- 
monly admitted in every civilized society, but essential to the iinaqgial 
policy of Hindostan ; one, that the sovereign alone hath the power of 
assessing the people or country, whether done under tlifi form of a 
rental or ordinary taxation as understood in Europe, aud that therefore 
all such burthens imposed by the official or private authority of sub- 
ject zemindars and farmers, though on pretence perhaps of the increased 
demands of the State, in its annual bundobusty agreements, when no 
augmentation in fact took place beyond established forthcoming sources 
of income, are in their nature fraudulent, grievous, or unconstitutional, 
and ought always to be totally remitted, a!*d finally annulled as soon 
as discovered ; the other, that Government hath a riglit to, and should 
receive the full amount of revenue llvied under its proper authority, 
and generally where no tyranny exists, proportioned to *lits exigm^ies, 
or otherwise be fiircumstantially informed of the cause, with ^sufficient 
proofs of the fact of eventual inevitable defic^enmes ; 4hat therefore, it 
is just and reasonable, in determining the measure of present supply 
throughout the British provinces^ to recur to the higheat standard 
ascfirtainableof past legal exaction^^f which thenecessity of continuation 
with a possibility of being still realized to their fullest extent is strong- 
ly evinced by further new impositions, in|iddition to the old, though 
without any public sanction, and that thS defalcation occurring on a 
comparative view of aUtetnents shewing the greater, diminished 
income, be always deemed wholly recoverable, until the contrary be 
proved demonstratively. • * . 

As leading, however, to a great practical measure (supposing no 
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innovation in the actual system^ or any essential immediate depend* 
ence on the grand original principle of Indian finance decisive of the 
question of territorial property) yet the instantaneous adoption of such 
a proposition, may require the farther anpport of propriety, equity, or 
political expediency, in popular acceptation of the terms. The former, 
it is hoped will be foujnd, if not entirely on an abstracted view of the 
fitness of 'the thing proposed, at least its conformity to what seems 
to b*e tlie true spirit of tSo late regulating acfc of the British Parliament, 
referring to the laws and constitution of India, in determining the mode 
anii rate of future zemindary assessments. Thj^ second, may then bo 
presumed to rest on grounds of equally acknowledged validity, parti- 
cularly when the true. professed object in contemplation goes only to 
a complete legal re-adjustmeiit, on the ^most /perfect principles of 
justice, of real or origiual civil" rights appertaining ti the sovereign, 
the Indian land-holder, and ryot respectively. B«t the third term, 
suggests more complex idea, and may alone be admitted in fcommon 
apprehension, to supi^rt the proposition offered, after many distinct 
considerations of the subject in reference^ * 

Political expediency, accordingly, in one point of view, is to 
determine whether the constitutional claim of iiKJome acquired from our 
predecessors in dominion, ought not to be enforced, under supposed 
most affluent circumstances of situationj-as being proportioned appa- 
rently only, to the experieucod exigency of a Government much more 
powerful in numbers, and more economical in all its operations; in a 
country; where revenue is rent, and cannot properly be augmented or 
diminished, but with variations in the stated industry, or a change in 
the relative value of money; where therefore, the hoarding of a treasure 
for contingenciefj of war, is policy; where the gyeat mass of the people 
have always been, and must ever remain, dependent slaves on the des- 
potic authority of their superiors, being timid, superstitious, knavish, 
without lancjed property beyond their farms of Pottah, leasehold; rich 
individually, in the fewness of their natural wants ; comparatively 
poor in society, from numberless moral and physical causes; doomed 
to the perpetual oppression of their zemindars, when these have the 
power of acting without control, and who on their parts, on the other 
hand, are either servile or headstrong, in proportion as they feel the 
strait or slackened reins of higher despotism, but who in all cases, from 
a spirit of bigotry or naLuraJ propensity to the fraudulent acquirement 
of riches, for the purpose ^u effect of miserly future concealment, would 
suffer tox'-ture rather than part with a rupee of such ill gotten wealth, 
and perish iu rebellion sooner th^u surrender the plunder of a district 
wlikir they hiy^e been appointed to manage by bribery, and permitted 
to oppreijs through the corrupj^ion and neglect of thei» constituents ; in 
short, a country jwherg a warm cliijiate, fruitful soil, aud the stubborn- 
est religious precepts, influence unconquerable '‘habits of indolence; 
lead to a p^stor^l life ; aud make the natives in general, so averse from 
I, agricultural labour, that the sp% of taxation is ever necessary 
to quicken improvement, so far as to insure a produce in the least beyond 
the scanty subsistence required by tlie cultivators themselves ; yet a 
country nevertheless (with deference to the Soubah of Bengal alone) 
from which the Mogul Emperors, by moderate^ wise, and effectual regu- 
lations of finance, drew a neat revenue in specie annually, clear of every 
fioubahdarry or provincial charge civil ani} military, of upwj^rda.ot one 
krore of rupees, or a million sterling, from the beginning of the present 
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century until the period of Aliverdy^s usurpation, and universal dis- 
order throughout the empire in consequence of Nadir ShaVs invasion ; 
a sum at least three times as much, as ever the Company derived in 
like manner, on an aveiage of years from the same territory. 

In another point of view, perhaps more just, as supposing the 
opposite circumstances of a distressed situatibi, the expe4iency of] 
extending our resources, at least^t?) theutmostpra^icableboundsof rigJit, 
will universally be acknovfledged. It is ever*^ difficult to ascertain a 
true economical standard of public exigency, to answer the design t)f 
proportioning exactly the necessary demands of the State. In India 
where revenue is rent, and industry generally long since stationary, 
the scale is also limited ; an(^ extraordinary wants must be provided 
for in advance, from th<B ordinary means of sup^ply, considered always 
as stretched to tl?e greatest length of a proprietory income, or invaria- 
bly fixed at the enti?e original receipts from the country. It is on this 
principle^ and this alone, that we have seen Bengal almost over vVhelmedi 
with debt, but no idea ever entertained of the poii^ibility of farther or| 
proportionate taxation ; *that*year after year, reinissions have been' 
granted for .the intended relief oi tlie ryots, on vague ^’epresentationa 
of calamitous losses disabling them from the payment of their stipu- 
lated rents to Government, though witlldut any precise or adequate 
knowledge of the gross rental fo ascertain the reality of sjjch pretfen^ea 
losses ; that the Mogul has entered inJto the minutest detail of landlord, 
in the measurement and valuation of his imperial domain, as appears 
by the Kuckbah accounts of whose soiibahs still preserved amongst the 
archives of Delhi, and that tlie Com^^auy^s representatives themselves'* 
have more than once in every year of their administration, exercised the 
zemindary functions in 'what is called a khafi, or fecial collection, 
receiving immediately into the public treasury from the lower farmers 
and hiisbaudmeu, their full rental, allowing indeed improperly, whew 
supposed to extend to the entire sources of a distinct one-tenl!lj, instead 
of a twentieth part, as the land-holders full appointed salary df agency, 
besides an equal portion for defraying all other expenses of the mofus- 
sil, and together chargeable on the sovereign's rebba, or fourth of the 
whole annual produce of the soil shared with the peasantry. In all 
these instances, the principles of a proprietory income are glaringly mani- 
fest, and though of late unaccountably overlooked in speculation, have,, 
in fact, had constant operation in practice.* It is alone in assuming’ 
the false medium of actual collections, as the tAie ultimnjie standard of 
right or genuine receipts, that distant ruters may mistake their oliject. 
But the error is imputable to local misinformation ; and ^an only^be 
corrected at the source of the evil. I do not however pifetend^to Ofes 
suflSciently acquaiirted with the ways and means of, or services to be < 
provided for, under this Government,* so as to *be» able lio state with 
accuracy the amount of present exigency, and prove it to reqjiire the whole 
aid of expected resources on adoptio^^of the proposition now* offered, 
for the sake of satisfying the opinion.^f those who may still think, that 
here, as in Europe, the public demands should be scrupulously made 
according to the variable calls of immediate! state necessity. I shall 
therefore confine myself j;o a few general remarks in the way of com- 
parison, between an estimftite apparently correct, to be found in ' 
Mr. Francises Minutes, exhibiting a view of the income with the 
expenditure of Bengal in 1776, and sneh a one, as might at this time be 
drawn out from commonly reported or published facts, having regard to 
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all material intervening changes of circumstances.,, To begin with the 
foi’mer : 

1st, The territorial revenues of Bengal, Behar and Orissa, inclu- 
sive of Government and Calcutta customs, salt and mint duties, with a 
l emission of ten per cent, are stated on a three years average receipts 
ending in April IZZl- 'after deducting all charges of this department, 
at. current Rupees 2,21,61,814; whicn added to the Benares tribute, 
reckoned then 25,76, Ai3, and the subsidy^of Oude at 35,83,222 more, 
made the neat total funds of the presidency 2,83,21,229 current rupees. 

The disbursements were at the same time, as follows; viz. The 
Army, contingencies, stores, fortifications, &c.,C. Rs. 1,05,22,915 ; the 
investment with cniamercial establishments, 92,80,000 ; remittances to 
the other presidencies 20 lacks ; generaRcivil department, marine, and 
Court of judicature, 19,53,7 Td ; — in all, forming Ian aggregate of 
2,37,56,6*28; and thi.s being deducted from the amount of resources, 
leaves balance of 15,61,601 current rupees, to answer all unforeseen 
emei’geucios. The unappropriated surplus however, which Mr. Francis 
seems to allow as necessary to be reserved for such extraordinary 
occMsions, is only 37,11,517, with an expectancy of 5,37,319 further, the 
whole arising chiefly from bills on England and sale of Europe cargoes, 
in exclusion of the Oiido i^ubsidy ; for which indeed, as remarked, 
credit might ,wcll have been taken, as^tho medium of actual receipts 
since, under this head, will be found perhaps to have exceeded fifty 
lacks. 

2nd, T^e same Bengal, &c., funds of territorial revenue in 1787, 
'exclusive of salt duties, after deducting all expenses of collection, with 
every possible^, retrenchment in the amount of charges, involving the 
resumption of a large portion of the mosluiirak or zemiudary allowance, 
and subtracting only an outstanding balance of about ten lacks at the 
end of the year; may fairly bo computed at C. Rs. 2,45,24,989 neat ; 
Benares forty lacks; Oude hfty, and the profits ou salt and opium 
fifty-five lacks more ; — in all, an income of 3,90,24,989 current rupees, 
being at the exchange of two shillings, nearly the sum of four millions 


sterling. 

On the other hand, the services to be provided for may stand ; viz., 
the Army, &c., one krore and a half ; King^s troops on the Coromandel 
Coast, seventeen lack< ; deficiency to be made up in the necessary annual 
ex])endityre of Bombay, exclusive of the interests of its debt, eighteen 
lacks the i’^vostmeui. alone, ninety lacks; remittances to China, 
twenty lacks ; general civil department commercial establishments, 
mei^ine, and Coui t of judicature, fifty lacks ; — making altogether, an 
.rxpouditiire ^f three krore of ciirrent^upees, and 

leaving only a surplus o^^^ 45,24,989 unappropriated revenue, nearly 
equal to the sum befo:*© judged necessary to answer unforeseen emei’- 
gencies. , 

No»v at the period of Francis’s estimate, t]xfij.ebt3 of the 
Company, in Europe were small ; '.u India^ little, ,Q.r,nothiBg. But since 
that time, they have increased to an enormous amount, requiring a 
vast additional income t(^ pay alone the yearly interest accruing on tho 
principal, which the minister of India in a recent account, laid before 
Parliament, states, if I am not mistaken, at seventeen millions. Of 
this total, perhaps no more than thirteen millions, have been incurred 
in tlm interval now in question ; yet it appears almost certain, that the 
burthen of the whole must ultimately fall on Bengal,, though at present 
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only pledged for aboui; a third part, either in the way of direct local Mr.J.Grant’a 
payments, or by the^ medium of investments to be sett from hence to 
England ; as every other fund of productive wealth hath never for the BongdT* 
past, and cannot be expected future, to yield more than ordinary 
profits on the original capital of India, proprietary stock. According 
to this calculation, eight and a half millions payade in this country, at 
8 per cent, per annum, will reqifiFe a supply of J^0,000 or sixTty-eight 
lacks of rupees, to liquidate the annual demand for interest ; and the 
like sum owing in Europe, at 5 per cent, raises the whole to a krorp 
and ten lacks, fifty thousand rupees beyond the exigencies stated, or 
ways and means set against them, in either of the preceding estimates, 
taking the former a standard for what was actually necessary in 
1776. To proviso thc^ immediately, constitutionally, and fairly, for 
such an excess in current disbursements comparatively to our present 
resoiTi’ceg, without iftcurring new debts by loan, falling in arrears, or 
accumulation of interest, as at Uombay, seems impossible through any 
other practical mode, than that involved in the proposition now sug- 
gested. 'rhe scheme indeed of opening a channel of remittance for, or 
finding in England the anount due here, at present chiefiy to natives, 
must be considered hi<^hly important and wise, as affording a sure 
thougli distant prospect u I relief; but its* operation, if adopted on the 
most liberal terms, will be extremely slow, and alone in proportiotT® 
property to be sent home can be acquired by Ih’itish subjects; and 
fifteen years seem only a reasonable period, to accomplish such an 
acquisition of private tortui^. Afte'* all, liquidation of ^oy part of the 
principal, seems entirely out of tho question, and the great advantage« 
that can properly bo supposed to result from the measure, in a national 
view, must depend on *the extension of the Eengdl investments, or 
yearly commercial returns from thence ; while to the Company, it pro- 
mises merely a ivductiou of three per cent, interest, or about 25 lacks 
on the whole, in shifting the place of payment ; but without freeing 
this their chief territorial establishment, from the ultimate fesponaibi- 
lity of the total original debt, together with the actual discharge of its 
load of annual interest periodically. 

To remove, bowcVvi’, tho objections of some who might be inclined 
to admit the expediency, as well as equity and propriety of recurring 
to the highest ascertained standard of legal exaction of Bengal revenue, 
still thought possible to be rc alized ; but there^ stop short, as the 
utmost boundary of right ; — it may be necessary to ex^ain the ^nature 
of the salt and j>pium profits of tiftyjfive lacks, stated in the latter 
estimate, and which, at first sight, will appear to be eqivvalent or 
so much the ancient greater income thus already restored eff^t, 
though a different channel to the exchequer. If, on this subject, the* 
informations, suggested in my former and present work should be found 
defective, or inconclusive, in establishing the coutrary»fact j I hope I 
may be further permitted to refer the completer authoritative testi- 
monies^ entered on the Company^s^ecords in 1765, to show, at least, 
with respect to the produce of edit, that in whatever manner or pro- 
portion the profitable, amount of the sale^ might have been received 
and distributed before thepa^ between the public, the nazim, or private 
favoured individ>uals, yet the total burden on the people, ^as involved in 
the selling price of this articlq of consumption, was fully equal to what, 
it is at present, when estimated at the average rate of two rupees the 
maund (being the proper standard, if the quantity made be sufficient 
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Mr.j.Grant’s to answer the ordinary demand) and always to be considered exclusive 
Kuwnuos ^of larger revenue stated, excepting in so much as may be therein 
Bc^ngai! ^ actually brought to credit. ' 

But admitting in every point of view, a political expediency tan- 
tamount to pressing necessity, thus to bring forward all the lawful ex- 
isting sources of forlier income; still it can be urged, that this may 
be more effectually twcomplished in 'manner, and with greater ad- 
vantage in amount, oh principles of the inost perfect equity, if not 
irjideed on constitutional principles requiring always to be enforced 
to maintain the rights, the authority and energy of Government, by 
resumption of all those fraudulent alienations of land made by the 
zemindars under the general description of Bazee-Zemeen. I do not, 
by any means, deny the entire propriety of su€h res\Tmptions ; and if 
made to extend to the whole territory so clandestinely bestowed, or at 
this moment collusively held ; perhaps the amount might surpass' that 
now pointed out as recoverable defalcation, on comparison of the parti- 
culars of the two regular assessments o^ 1171 and 1190. I am in- 
clined, at the same time, to believe, that the restoration of the former 
funds, might involve a considerable share of the latter; though I am 
persuaded, as I think on very substantial grounds, that it would not 
include the whole. The great’ unconquerable objection, however, to 
, this mode will be the impossibility, through the tenderness and restric- 
Hions of an English administration, to learn fully the value of such 
illegal donations. The aumeeny and prior investigations leading to 
the discovery, .have not as yet actually brought forward sixty lacks of 
l)egha3 ; and it is only by analogy extended to the districts still to be 
explored, that more is to be calculated upon. But in this mass of 
fraudulent mortmain alienation, who can pretend to discriminate the 
share so given away, since the Company's acquisition of the Dewanny, 
iil*"opposition to the interests of a people under the blindest influence 
of bigotry / and a crafty priesthood, practised in all the villanies of 
deceit, forgery, prevarication, and perjury ? And no one has yet ever 
thought of resuming the portion bestowed, before that period ; though 
both indeed may be deemed alike justifiable, on grounds of general 
civil policy and the existing laws of the country, or equally practica- 
ble with ease, and the most perfect assurance of internal tranquillity. 
It is, besides, always a mof^t invidious and ungracious measure, even 
under the most warr'>ntable expediency, to touch any appropriations 

• set apast for supposed religious or charitable purposes, however differ- 
ent and real intention of such bunefices may be, from apparent desig- 
natMn, and l^owever collusively or unrightfully acquired by actual occu- 
pants. In the present case,, it would seem altogether, unnecessary and 
impolitic. The, zemindars by suci^ unconstitutional alienations and con- 
sequent abstraction from the territorial financial funds of the State, 
having be.'m, whether wilfully or blindly, the instruments of their own, 
and sovereign's wrong, should in Ir^e manner, be made the instruments 
of re-establishing both, in their respective rights; and as they may be 
presumed to have had the full bene^t of their former iniquitous acts, 
they ought to bear cll the odium of the latter, proposed as an act of 
simple justice^ A revenue which they before made good, without 
any reasonable cause for murmuring, as being optional with them- 

• selves to acquiesce in the payment of it, or submit to the legal 
equitable operations of a hustabood investigation, to ascertain the 
actual sources of public income, is now demanded from them, on the 
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presumption that the same funds still exist and even have been 
since improved, though partly lost to the exchequer presumed frauds, of 

embezzlement and corruption: the particulars of their former and Bengal, 
greater rental, applicable to their several territorial jurisdictions, are 
set forth in all the formality of apparent truth, and stated to be 
founded on official or documental testimonies, incontrovertible. If 
these can be invalidated, and thit the same or ^esser defalcation re- 
sulting on comparison of the highest part assessmentVith the present 
diminished one, can be clearly, fully, and honestly accounted for, with 
circumstances of time, place, and occasion, in the same detail of ttio 
jumma and divisions of land, as exhibited in the work forming tho 
basis of the proposition here^offered ; the land-holders will stand com- 
pletely exonerated from all further exactions ; an essential service will 
be performed to the public, in discovering the ultimate standard of its 
resdttrc^s; and the*iudividual, covered with shame and confusion that 
hath dared thus, to obtrude his vain speculations on the atfentlbn of 
your Lordship, if he be not sufficiently shielded fcy the integrity of his 
motives, in the laudable*pursuit of important truths. 

Although however, under the wi^^dom, candour, and cautious in- 
telligent procedure of administration, I have no reason to apprehend a 
result in any respect 'disrepujjable to myself, either in my official or 
private capacity j yet, still T think it necessary to adcj sometLiii^“1^ 
way of vindication of my own conduct, as well in the instance, as the 
manner, of thus pressing on public consideration, a subject which T 
have already treated so njuch at length in course of, the three last 
years, under the discouraging circumstance of not having hithert(i» 
received ^the least intimation, how far my past lal^ours may have 
proved acceptable, or a* further prosecution of them*be deemed merito- 
rious. When the Board of Revenue, soon after your Lordship^s depar- 
ture from Calcutta, issued a circular letter, dated the 10th of August 
last, to the Collectors, announcing it to be in contemplation to form 
a general settlement of the country for tho ensuing ]|^engal year 
1195, for a term of years, with directions to prepare themselves 
for carrying this measure into execution, and give notification of 
such their preparatory state, on the 20th January following, supposing 
in that interval, sufficient time to complete their enquiries, uuder pre- 
scribed rules, and specific heads of information ; though I did not find • 
myself then specially called on, yet in virtu^ of jj/ij office as Chief Se- 
rishtedar, I thought it necessary to be i;i like manner prepared to 
exercise my functions of check and coiilrol over tho accounts of mutsed- 
dies, from whom all revenue intelligence must be originally derived, 
iboth at the sudd^r and in the mofussil ; and the fairesf way^of com- 
municating my remarks by antieijoatiod, on the knowledge they are 
capable of afiording, Supposing it the most perfect, that the text and 
commentary might come at once under consideration. • Thi^ I conceiv- 
ed on the present occasion, to be c^e of the most essential duties of my 
employment, and only secondary lo the form of an official proposition 
with which 1 have accompanied 4uy obseiwations. The task imposed, 
of learning such a true past and present sfate of resources of the coun- 
try, as can authorize a permanent future settlement in limitation of the 
public income, yet liable to eventual diminution, wiiri doubt not be 
found rather difficulty to be^accomplished, even in its distributed poiv , 
tions, among four and twenty gentlemen of local authority and experi- 
ence ; attempted by one differently circumstanced, if aided here by all the 
[VoL. I.] a22 .n 
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strong executive powers of Government, might prove extremely defec- 
tive. Therefore, tind as I by no means pretend to the infallibility of 
the materials from which 1 have drawn my information, much less to 
any superiority in the requisite talent of bringing them forward with 
the greatest advantage, by general or practical knowledge in finance ; 
so I hope to stand e^f^used in the act and form of delivering my senti- 
ments ; and that if 1 i^};^ould in any respect have deviated from the precise 
linb of my duty in eith’er, I will be attributed rather to a zealous desire 
of serving the public, than any motives of ambition or private in- 
terest in assuming to myself an importance which may not pro- 
perly belong to my station. Pretensions' to patriotism, though 
allowed to exist by those who feel ^its influence (and ou this 
ground I might venture to claim your Lordship's indiilgence ; ) yet in 
general are always equivocal, and seldom admitted in modern popular 
belief. My sincerity will more universally bo credited, when i assert, 
and can refer to public vouchers for proof, that constantly since I have 
been in the Company service, I have connected or involved the 
advancement and security of my own private fortune, with the pros- 
perity of the affairs of my honourable employers; and that at this 
moment the whole I am possessed of (small in itself, but every thing 
to me in comparative estimation) being (jleposited in their funds either 
iii' 'Europe or India, its real amount or cfiectivc current value must 
depend on the favourable or unfavourable turn in the actual crisis of 
public measures in India. With rospect to the language and manner 
in which I have censured the conduct of, natives employed in ihe 
.efiicient administration of the revenues of this country, your Lordship 
will, I hope, perceive or believe that F have no personal resentment 
against any of thefn. They are altogether unknown to me ; and never 
thwarted or interfered in my pursuits. Wlienever 1 have occasion to 
name them, it is only to condemn their measures in their official trusts, 
or to mart universal leading features in their acknowledged moral 
characters. Bub the criminality of the latter, is always relative to 
the religion, manners, and (jovernmenb of a nation in the eye of civil 
jurisprudence. By the test of the^e, they may not only stand acquit- 
ted of blame, bub merit uncommon consideration for making so moderate 
a use of their power while virtually uncontrolled ; by the criterion of 
British law and Christian notions of righi and wrong, the fate of 
Nundcomar, though certainly amongst the worst of his tribe, might 
be dreaded by aU. 

I have the honor to be, with the greatest respect, my Lord, 

Your Lordship's most obedient and most humble servant, 

Fort' William^ Feb. 28th, 178§. (Signed) JAMBS GRANT, » 

(A true, copy.) i Chief Serishtedar. 

James Orant, C. S. 
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Hidjelee. 
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Loshktirpoor. 

Rokinpoor. 

Earackpoor. 

Fattehsin^. 

Mahoinedaraiiipoor. 

Silberia, &c. 

Cbnnakhly, &c. 

Bislienpoor. 
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Tipperah. 
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Abstract of the preceding Heads. 

Sayer of tbe Dewaiiny, Khas, Talooks, Mint, <kc. 


Cbded Lands, 25i Biirdwan. 

26. Calcgita. 

27. Cbittagong. 


Sayer of Calcutta. 

General Abstract of th® whole Eewanny and Ceded Lands, with ex- 
planatory Remarks. 


Zemindary of Rajeshaiiy. 

Ausil Jumma Toomary, or standard original crown rent of the zemindary 
of Rajesliaby, in tbe Soubah of Bengal, as assessed in its several territorial financial 
divisions of Obucklabs, Circars and PergannahH, under the administration of 
Jafiier Khan, in tbe beginning of tbe reign of tbe Moirul Emperor Mahomed Sbah, 
nbulit the year 1722 of the Christian era ; and set forth, ]^t, in tbe Tesbkhees or 
corrected Toomary Jumma of Sujah Khan in 1J35 of the Bengal style ;--2ndJy, 
in the Zymn or included particulars of the Dewauny sunnud or charter grant^ii^ 
1141 to Ramkaut the second zemindar of the district in ^e present line of Bra- 
mins, being the adopted son of Ramjoon, the first wb& obtained similar grant of 
this territorial official charge, and husband, nredeebssor of tbe actual ^cupant 
Raiiny Bowanuy ;~and 3r^, in tbe Haukikut Jumma, or historical detail of tbe 
zemindary crown rent in 1172, on tbe Company’s acquisition of th^ Dewann]^ 
the whole exhibiting^ view of the former and actual state at tbe latter period of 
tbe greatest territorial jurisdiction throughout Bengal, or perlums Hindostan, 
comprehending 12,909 d. aquaro miles, velted in a singltf officer of Government 
under tbe denomination and Commission of zemindar, land-holder, or farmer- 
general of the imperial rents, by annual tmndobusty agreement 4 *permaneutly es- 
tablished, as follows, for the ausil or oi^iual ground-retit, on the foundation of 
tbe Rebba or fourth of the gross yearly {Produce of the soil, levied from the ryots 
or inferior peasantry ; exclusive of all /fbwabs, or proportional increases on that 
antiquated demand of the sovereign, subsequentlyfimpoBed by the Soubahdars or 
subordinate provinoial delegates of Mogul Government, in their own behalf, as 
they rose to independence ; and which omitted to be incorporate^ with the ausil, 
after an extraordinary influx of bullion, occasioning a prodigious iteration in the 
standard value of money, the original medium of exchange, make the ancient 
Rebba a very inadequate .compensation for the fourth of the real modern gross 
produce of cultivated land, and scarcely one-half of the actual demand on the 
country generally) as hath been, or ought to be realised to the State. 
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i 

1st. Raj^shahy Proper, ^ the Chucklah of Moobshedabad, . 

4. B. 1135. 

Zemiiidnry 
of llajeshahy. 

P£riGUNNAU9. 

s r 

ClACABS. 

JUMMA. 


• • \ 

A. Aujal Kahly 

• 

Audimb' 

4,971 


Ashrufabad, Eisstnnt derobust 5,718 

Talook, S. N. Cauoijgoo 79 

Azimimgur 

Mamoodabad ... 

Shereefabad ... 

5,638 

10,59+ 


Ameerbabad, Gui ganaht 

... ./. 

Ten^tabad 

8.485 


Azimpoor, K. total 

Total, S. N. 0. * ... 

Anoop Nau 

3,261 

•t. 328 

... 1,810 

'' Do. ^ 

a 



Akbershaby, Ko. totatt ... 

2,138 

2J,919 

(Audimber 

1,122 

3,382 


Aabreef Chag 

... 

Mahrnood 

6.129 


B. Boozerg-abad 

... 

Audimber 

12,657 


Babradursludiy 

... 

» Do. 

6,598 


Bedar~ubad, K. total ... 

... 13.278 

Mali mood 

1,055 


Bherole, K. total 

6g,93l 

Shereefabad . . . 

16,920 


Barbeesiiig, K. total ... 

63,491 

Do. 

1.960 


C. Chunakanly, K total — 

1,01,965 

Audimber 

23,713 


D. Daod Shaby ... 

... 

Do. 

11,252 


Dhawab, K. total 

Tal. Burbooin 

Gopiiiabt p' 

34,217 

11 - 
1,356 

1,.367 

Do. 

32,850 


Dbooary of Islampoor, <&c 

E. Ebrabirapoor 

Eslampoor, K. total ••• 

TaL Kokin p' 

— iSiiabkerp' 

— Bherole 

— Narr" Sing 
— Vil. Duiida 
— Kullim Ulab ... 

— Mohrir Huzoory... 

^ Herkisfc Sing 

1 

• a 

68,491 

2,048 

18,441 

453 

110 

925 

23 

171 

32 

22,206 

Muhniood 

Mahrnood 

46,285 


P. Futtebiungpbor 



Audimb 

3.484 


Euttehjungpoor 

...w 

Shereefabad 

7,212 


Euttehjungpoor, K. total 
'*^TaI. S. N! Caiiongoe ... 

5,593 

101 

Mahmo8d 

5,492 


Enttehjungp<^or ,, 

ii ••• 

Barbeckabad ••• 

7,781 


Eerosepoor, K. total 

13, 7« 

Abdimber 

2,844 


G. GoasB^ V ... 



Barbeck 

49,584 


Ghyas-abad ... 


Sbereef 

9,159 


Gouzabat, K. total 

Tab 8. N. Canongoe... 

... 39,395 

Barbeck 

39,289 

* 

Gunganaghb, K. ^otul ... ' 
Tal. Lushkerp' 

L. N. Canongoe ... 

Kull in Ulah 

21,784 

... 4,001 
... 413 

... 2,878 
7,294 

Jennetabad ... 

14,490 
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1st, Rajeshahy Proper, in the Chucklah of MorfesHEDABAD, 
A. B, 1135. — {Continued,) 


Pesgunnaus. 


CmcARs. 

JUMMA. 

H. Hnssen-anjal 


/ 

Mali mood 

29,548 

TTowakahly 

.. 

Do. 

6,881 

Hejerah Kahly 



Feetlehabad ... 

1,437 

30 Perg- 

... 45,568 



1. Ihely, K. total ... 



3 Tal. Moorsl^d 

.. 1,272 , 



Aymab, S. K. A. 

.. 231 



1 

1,E03 



Khalsa... 44,065 

AbadShereef... 

44.268 

Jnmuad 


Audiifiber 

2,437 

Joar Ebrahimpoor, K. total . 

3,113 


Tal. Bbolanaght 

549 



• 

— 

Do. •* ... 

2,664 

K. Koowerpertaub, K. total 

60,3127 


Tal. Biirboom 

...•1,622 



Bherole, &c. 

. 652 

• 


2,274 

Do. 

58,052 


2. Kettkerlaloopoor 

, .„ 

Do. 

32,499 

Kazypoor f 

. 

Mabraood 

126 

Kas.simnagur 

.. ... 

Do. 

13,342 

Ketiker-joar, Kenajpoor 


Audimber , ... 

13,675 

Kasbypoor, K. total 

... 41,115 

Do. • ... 

8,236 

Kettkerjoar Mhola, K. total . 

... 36,453 

Do. 

9,503 

E ootubpoor, K. total ... 

... 40,744 

Shereefabad ... 

6,665. 

M. Merarpoor, K= total ... 

... 34,816 


/ 

Tal. Jey N' Canongoe 

. 5,678 



-S.N.D" 

. 386 




2,064 

Do. 

32,751 

Muscoory 

... 

Audimber 

1,134 

Mbelurid, K. total 

... 74,994 

Shereef 

1 4,202 

Mnlessir, K. total 

... 80,193 

Audimber 

1,537 

Mahomidpoor 

‘Bar beck 

16,287 ■ 

N. Nousing-Futteerpoor 

... 

Mabm*dod .... 

* 10,480 

Nandalalpoor 


. Do. 

! •■«,764 

Nuggerbanga 

... • 

Do. 

5,177 

2. Nowangur Hosbingp' K. total 

... 44.374 



6 Talookdaran 

... 1,690 

* 


• 

— »■ 

Audimber 

$2,684 

P. Pebtyal, K. total 

... • 6,748 

• * * 


Tal. Beerbboom 

176 




.1 ■- . 

Do. •... 

, 6,572 

Pabtkabary 


Satgong 

10,431 

Plassey, K. total 

...' 81,668 

Do. 

7,879 

B. Rajeshahy 


Audimber 

31,420 

Russoolpoor, E. total ... 

... 23.974 



Tal. Beerbboom 

... 1,298 



• 

• 

■■ 

Do. 

22,675 

Rajepoor 

... 

Mahmood 

29,137 

Rosheupoor 

... 

Audimber 

1*047 

15,275 

S. Sultan-aujal 

Sultan*abad 

» 

Do. 

... 

Do. 

14,055 
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IbT. Rejeshahy Proper in the Chucklah of Mooeshbdabad, 

A. h, 1135 . — (Continued,) 

Pe^gvnnaus. 

9 

ClRCABS. 

JUMMA. 

Selimpoor Nulkaiit; 


Audirnber 

18,732 

SHeerpoor Atay, K. total 

... 36,831 



Tal. Bherole 

1,9I4 



Aymah, S. K. A 

238 



— 

2,153 



Khalsa ... 

34,678 

Shereef 

34,917 

Shahbnzpoor 

... 

Audirnber 

9,071 

2 Shabzadpt Kerrimopfoni?, K. total 

... 41,372 

Do. 

0.773 

Shemshahly, K. total 

... 25,743 

Do. 

1,280 

Sliahjehaiipoor. K. total 

... 11,016 

Shereef 

. 7,-525 

6S Peigs. Eahtimam division Raieshahy ... I 


9,05,766 

of which Khalsa 

... 9,05,324 



‘’Ayrnah-.. 

442 

•1 



1st. Bhetookea'ii cuuok, gobaqadt : 
1135 . A. B. 


PEIIGUNNAHS. 


ClHCARS. 

JUMMA. 

Amrole 


Barbecbabad ... 

43,728 

Ameerabad, Noosserit Shaby 

... ... ... 

Mahmood 

1,U9 

78,990 

BhetooriaH 

... ... ... 

Bazoohay 

Teggacby ... 

Bemgong, total 

Jagen Circar 

Galabram 

!!! !!! 9.8oi 

... i,r>37 
... 2,708 
4,245 

Pinjerah 

13,582 

Khalsa... 

5,556 

Barbeck 

9,801 

Berderiah 

Cheadabazoo, K. of 

JugeerCirchr 

23,527 is 7,606 
4,276 

Bazoohay 

2,977 

Khalsa ... 3,330 

Barbeck 

7,606 

./eyftssah Jaifen Circar 

14,544, E. 13,844 

Do. 

28,388. 

Chenasooii, K total 

... 4,351 

Do. 

204 

Chowgoug, K. 'jOtal 

• ... 9,220 

Do. 

7,760 

Dbeebah 

... ... 

1 Fingerah 

9,395 

IGnugarampoor ... 

2,59t', K. 15,293 

Baroobay 

4,468 

Gobinduoor, Jagur C 

Barbeck 

17,892 

Hunryal 

... ... 

Bazoohay 

6,704 

Kettermull 

.» ... 

Do. 

1 44,511 

Keyhettah 

Kehttah, total 

Tal. Denajip’, 

Jogeer Circar 

27,148 

658 

K. 26,490 

■■a 7]320 

Do. 

853 

Khalsa 

19,199 

Fenjerah 

26,490 
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1st. — Bhetooeeh chuck, ooragadt/ 
1135 A. B. — (Continued.) 


Pergunnahs. 


JuMMA. 


Kalligon^ 

Mhemanshahy 
Moliabetpoor 
Muluncby, E. total... 
Tal. Lushkerp' ... 

J ageer Circar , . . . 
Aymab ... * ... 

PertauU-bazoo 

Raipoor 

Soonabazoo 

Shabiatanagur 
Shabistababad 
Suiaittjagiir, K. total 
Tal. Lushkerp/ 
Silberris, K. total ... 
Vizierabad 


6.342 

1,150 

3.284 

1,318 


Yuaef >8 baby, E. total 



Tal. Grid am Hyder 

11.708 

Mab** Mozuffer ••• 

2,395 

Bhelooka 

... . ... AH 

2 Villages 

.82 


5,192 

*4,603 


5,641 
636 
5?, 485 

39,926 


14,698 


Br.fbeck.* 

Bazoobay. 

Mabmood. 


> Barbeck 

r 

Bazooba 

Mabmood 

Ba^oba 

Bazooba 

Do. 

I Barbeck^ 

Bazooba 

Barbeck 


Jageer Aymab 

30 Perg' Eabtimam div. Bbetooriah 

of which Khalsa 

Jageor 


25,228 

60 


... 4,68,937 
... 32,984 


Bazoobay 


Ibt. — Neldy chuck, BHOOSNAH; 
A. B. 1135. 


588 

41,274 

*624 

20,529 

9,210 

726 

5,004 

405 


25,lfi7 


5.01,911 


PfifiGUNNAHS. 


Ameerabad of Nelhutty . . . 
Ameerabad of Mokeempoor 
Aurangabad • 
Ameernagur 
Bazooray, total 
Jageer Circar 
Ebandouran 
Aymab, S. K. A. 


Ebalsa ... 

Barogchup, total ... • 

Jageer Moorsbed, E. K. 
Aymab 


25.095 

1,505 

9,7i3 

V2 

11,501 


.$;1KCAKS. 

# 


Mabmood 
Do. \... 

Jennefcabad ... 
Mabmood 


... 13,£ll4 

... 16,346 
1,666 
110 

1,776 


Khalsa.. 


14,569 


JUMMA. 



11,182 
0,159 
Vv 1'23 
^ 730 


Do. 


Do. 


25,095 


16,346 
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1st. — Neldt Chuck. Bhoosnah: 


A. B. 1135.- 

'{Continued,) 


p*i! ■JDNNAHS. 

CiRCARS. 

JUMMA. 

Belberiab, K. 73 Jagur Uircars 

Mahmood 

129 

Begumabad 

Do. 

271 

Belgachy, Jageer Nowarrah 

288 Do. 

12,082 

Dogachy 

Do. 

5,912 

Dosty 

Do. 

44 

Ebrahimpoor 

Do. 

10,463 

Eikhty 

Fr.ucehabad 

923 

Fursetpoor Aurungp' total ... 

1,383 


Jageer Circarand Buckhahy 

53 



Mahmood 

1,383 

Ghdisnovypoor 

Do. 

1,453 

Hackenpoor 

Futtehabad 

6,225 

lloshpoor 

Mahmood 

2,188 

Jehad, deb 

Do. 

458 

Mehemshahy, ta^al... 

... 22,361 


Jageer Nowarrah, exclu. 

... 2,661 



Do. 

19,671 

IJjggerchaul, Koth 

Do. 

1,484 

Neldy, total 

.. 89.881 


Jageer Nowarrah, ex. 

.. 4,278 



Do. 

85,601 

Noosseretshady, total 

... 22,343 


Jageer Nowarrah, ex. 

... 3,017 



Do. 

19,326 

Nussib-shahy, toual 

... 34,5101 


Jageer Nowarrah, ex. 

... 1,174 



Do. 

33,224 

Nussibpoor... 

Do. 

1,217 

Puhtkabarr,v 

Do. 

1,736 

Santore, total 

. 48,436 


Jageer Nowarrah, ex. 

. 5,166 



Do. 

43,370 

Sedky-Chaul Koth. tot 

. 332 


Jageer Bukhshi 

. 313 



Do. 

19 

Sungrui 

Do. 

357 

29 Perg* E ihtiraam Div. Neldy 


3,09,010 


ot which KhaLa 295,625 

Jageer ... .. 13,386 

— —exclusive of the Jageer No- 
wr.TTah, whiol. seems always to have been separated from the zemindary juris- 
dictione; in like manner as the ''I’alookdara were Vymah 322 included. 


IST. — Petty Districts, scattered in different Chucklahs, a. b. 1135. 


CnUCK.S AND Pergdnnahs. ^ 

Circaks. 

JOMMA. 

Chuck. Akbernagur 
f Bah oral, K. total 

n ' K;f:))fjol6, K. total 

j SiKcrpoor Higrah, } 

( pt. K. total ... ) 

2,360 j Audimber 

13,808 ' Do. 

22,939 Barbeok 

67 

3,062 


Total... 

3,813 
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IsT. — P etty Disteicts, scattered in different 

A. B. 1135. — (Continfied.) 


Chocks, and Pergunnahs. 

IL. 

Chuck. Burdwan : 

I Blnit Salah, K. total 

Tal. Burdwan Zemindary 

Juotmekend. Kha. 92 Jag. G ... 

V ^ 


^ Chuck. Jehangeernagur. 

f*.B^fci?aoor, K. total • 

I Tal. Jelalpoor 

Ebrahimpoop, K. total • «. 

Tal. Jelalpoor 

Khanpoor, K. total 
4 Talookdarau Jelalpoor ... 

.• 

Iva.ssirnnagur, K. total 
in two Tuppahs 

Mahobetpoor, K. total 
Tal. Jelalpoor ... *... 

Nelhutty, K. total .^. 

Jagurs, excld 1 

Tal. Jelalpoor 


(^Sultaupertaub, K. total 

the Tuppah of Shahgubty 


8 , 2&8 

4,077 

— Shereefubad 
125 Do. 


1,550 

624 

Barooba 

4,934 ^ 

1,078 

. Do. 

1,559 

.681 

Do. 

36,670 


Boklah 

1 Futteb&bad ,, 


1,788 

38.385 Uarooha 


12]Perg8. Eahtimam Mutafurrukat : 

of which the Khalsa .portion was 
and Jageer luoluded 


ABSTRACT ^ 

of the Eahtimambundy of 1135, A. B. 

Rajeshauy Division, Per|[uniiabs bSJiimma ... 

Bmetooreah ••• 30 — % ... 

Njsldy .i., ... 29* — 

Mutafurrukat 12 — 

I — 


of which, 

Khalsa ... ’ .t. 16,96,087) 

Jageer 45,136 > Sicca Be. ' 

Aymah 764) with a difference of 

' 607 Rs. between the 

particulars and totals, besides fractional parts of Rs. 


bSJiimma ... 

9,05,766 

30 — 

5,01,921 

29* - 

• 3,09,010 

12 - 

25,290 

139 Sa. Ba. 

17,41,987 


Mr.J.Graiik’s 
view of the 
Revenues of 
Bengal, 

Zemindary 
of Bajeshohy. 


[Yot, L] 


a23 in. 
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[Bengal I. 


Mr.J.Grant’a 
view of the 
Revenues of 
BergJil. 

Zemindary 
of Rajeshahy. 


2nd. — Modakhi.- and Mokhaeeje ; Reduced, united or dismembered, 
Perginnahs, in whole or part, by the Sunnud 
of A. B. 1141. 





— 

- 



' Divisions A.-’D PEttQUNNA.HS. v 

- 

CiRCABS. 

Jdmma. 

~ Rajeshahy, div. as in 1135 


... 

9,05.766 


Modakhil, or annexation of some of the 
former Pergs. as stated, or others wholly 
new, taken from different Chucklahs ; Viz. 

tt 



Chuck. Akbernagur. 




N. 

A. 

N. 

Ambad, K. total 8,000 kiss, 

1 Baherai, K 

[ Ivaiikjole, K 

Rarupoor 

6,750 

683 

67 

610 

Audimber. 

Do. 
r Do. 

Do. 




8,110 

... 


L Chuck. Burdwan. 




&j 

Bhut Salah, K 

Joot Mekeiid 

4,484 

217 

Shereef. 

Do. 



Chuck. Bhoosna. 

qM 



( 

" 

Belberiah 

1 Dogachy 

1 Hoshpoor 

, Sungrie 

328 

5,911 

2,188 

357 

Mabmood. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 




8,784 

... 



Chuck. Moorsbedebad. 




i 

N.< 

1 

Puttepoor, total 19,265, Kissmut... 

1 Koolboriah ... 58,188, K. 

1 Nussibpoor ... 4,204. K. 

Shah Selimpr..^^ 13,367, K. 

8,821 

102 

182 

1,714 

Audimber. 

Mabmood. 

Audimber. 

Shereef. 

32,414 

14 rergs. 

Annexation of a further port'ion of Pergs. in 
the Jitter Chucklah, ot which a pari ap- 
. pears in the Acet. of 11 35, A. B. 


■ 

"Akbershioy, K. afcditioii... ... 

Bherole ... do 

Bavbecksing,., do . , .... 

Chunakahly... do ... V’** 

Goozerhat ... do ... 

Jhily do ... .i, 

Eashypoor .. dl 

Kettker Joar Mhola do 

Kootubpoor... do 

Plassy ... do ... 

Sheerpoor Atay do 

,^Shabzadpoor Kerring do 

245 

224 

148 

92 
87 

203 

454 

11,033 

760 

430 

93 
" 109 

Aiidimber. 

Sbereefa. 

Do. 

Audimber. 

Barbeck. 

Sbereefa. 

Audimber. 

Do. 

I^hereefa. 

Satgong. 

Sbereefa. 

Audimber. 

13,878 






L 
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2nd. — Modakhil and Mokhareje ; Reduced, united qf dismembered 
Pergunnahs, in whole or part, by the SunnurJ of A. B. 

\\4i\,—jfiontinued,) ^ 

Divisions and Pebgunnaus. 

ft 

C^ARS. 

JUMMA. 

■ 

Mokhareje or dismembered Pergs., from the 
laet Chuck. 

C Ashruf Chag. total 6,129 

3 < Dhooary of Islam poor, total ... 6,028 

CMahomedpoor. tot^D.. ..1 ... 16,287 

' Kissrniit Azirapoor^edd 726 

— — Dhawab, do 16,359 

11 — Eslampogr, do ... ... 14,345 

BalancoT^J — Nowangur, ( oa 

totoskingpt. f - - 

— Giinganaht 8,104 

— Shahbarpoor * ...* ... 7,986 

Mali mood. 

Do. 

Barbeck. 

Jennet. 

Audimber. 

Mahmood. 

Audimber. 

Jenn^,abad. 

Audimber. 

9,52,058 

i> 

1,01,056 

78 Perga. ^ 

Uajeshahy,|iiv. by Sanuud 1,141 


Total. 

8,50,102 

Deduct difference in tlie Totals. 

* 

■8&6 


Total Sa. Rs.... 

8,49,406 




2nd. — Modakhil and Mokhareje, or annexations and dismembered 


of PergTinnahs in whole or part, by the Sunnud ofrit. B, 1141. 


Divisions and Pergunnaus. 

CiRCARS. 

JUMMA. * 
r 

Bbetooreah, div. as in 1135 

... 

... 

5,01,921 

Modakhil, or annexations from different Chucks, 



of Pergunnahs before stated, and 

hero re- 



capitulated. 





Chuck. Bhoosnab. 




1. Bazoorabs, Kissraut 

... 12,571 

^Mahmood. 



Chuck. Moorshed. 


a •;* 



Azimpoor, K 

... .702 

Jennetabad. 


1. Eslampoor, K 

... 14,387 

Mahmood. 


Dhooary of Eslampoor 

... 5,028 

Do. .. 

• 


Gunganaht, K. ^ 

... 4,911 

Jennetabad. 

.37.549 

r 

2 pergunnahs ... ^ 

... 


5,39,470 

Mokhareje, or dismemberment of whole Per- 


1 ^ 

giinuahs from Chuck. Goragbaut : • 

/ 




rTeygoohy 

r. 13,582 

Pingerab. 



Bimgong / 

.. 9,801 

Barbeck. 



Berberiah 

.. 2,977 

Bahoozay. 



ChowgoDg, E 

.. 7,760 

Barbeck. 


A 

ChenBroon,K.... # ... 

204 

Do. 



Jeyassan, K. ••• 

.. 23,888 

Do. ' 



Ealigong 

15,697 

Do. 



Eebttah if.. 

26,490 

Pingerab. 



^Silberis, E 

.. 405 

Bazoobay. 

1,05,204 


Be venues of 
Benpfal. 

Zemindary 
of Bajeshahy. 
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2nd 

— Modakpil and Mokiiareje, or annexations and dismembered 
of Pei '^unnahs m whole or part, by the Sunnud of 
[ A.*B. 1141. — {Continued,) 


Division^ AND Pjsrgunnaus. 


CiaCARs. 

JUMMA. 


Kissmut Ami :)le 

... 2,710 

Barbeck. 

4,34,266 


f Ameerabad... 

... '45 

Mahmood. 



Bhittooriah 

... 4,810 

Bazoohay. 



Chedabazoo diistm. 3,330 total 

... 7,606 

Barbeck. 



Dheekah 

... 520 

Pingerah. 



Gungarnrapoor 

... 293 

Bazoohay. 



Gobindpor ... 

... t!,594 

Ba^'beck. 



Hurryall ... 

... 353 

liazoohay. 



Kettarrnull... ' ... ‘ ... 

... 2,704 

Do. 



Keyhettah ... 

56 

Do. 



Mhernanshaliy 

... 3,420 

Do. 



Moliabetpoor... 

... 400 

Mahmood. 



Malunchy ...« 

28 

Barbeck. 



Pertaub-bazoo 

... 2,892 

Bazoohay. 



Raipor 

38 

Mahmood. 



SooiiabarToo ... 

... 1,221, Bazoohay. 



Shahistangur ^ 

... 55.5 

. Do. 



Shahistabad 

, 37 

Do. 



Sujaitnagur 

... 292 

Barbeck. 



Yusefsiiaby 

... 1,449 

Bazoohay. 


Total portions of the standard rent-roll to be deducted, being 


the amount anciently reserved to the Khalsa, when these several 


Pergunnahs were appropriated in Jageer to Kui Jumlah, and now 


granted as duatoor or muscoorat, to the zemindar, tbcret’ore struck 


out of the toomar... 

. 



32,023 



Total... 

. . . 

4,02.243 

Differenceon casting up particnlars.tobedeductedi 

... 


— 




34 

23] 

nnaha Bhetooreah div. by sunnud 1141) 



SaTRs. ... ... ... ■ ... 

... 

4,02,209 

Neldy division, as in 1135, A. B... 




3,09,010 

Modakhil, or annexations from Chuck, Jehan- 




geernagur. 




1. Nelhubty, K. ... 

... 2,415 

Futtehabad. 


1. Mahobetpoor, K 

... 2,518 

Boklah. 


Kassimnagur tun. Gopaiilpoor 

... 628 

Bazoohay. 



Chuck. Moorjhed. 




1 Gunganaht, tup Me^^rapoor ... 

... 3,293 

Jennetabad. 


1 , ’ Chuck Rhqosnah. 




Nekty ,.. 

91 

Futtehabad. 

8,975 

2 pergunruahs 




3,17,985 


1 

Mokhereie, or dismembermpnts from the ] 

ast Chuck .* 



'^Bazooras 

. 26,095 

Mahmood. 



IW.oochup 

. 16,346 

Do. 



Bhberiab, K ... L . 

129 

Do. 



Dogachy ' . 

5,912 

Do. 



Doaty 

44 

Do. 


* 

Ghirnorypoor ...( 

1,453 

Futtehabad. 



Hoshpoor • 

2,188 

Mahmood. 



Jehad-deh ••• 

. 458 

Do. 



Sedky:cbaul, koth 

19 

Do. 



^Sungrui 

. 357 

Do. 

62,001 

21 perghs. Neldy div. by SuDUud IHl A. B. 

Sa. Bs. 

2,65,931 

deducting a difference in casting up fractioDB and totals of 530 Bs. 

■ 
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2nd, — Modakhil and Mokhakejij), or annexations an^ dismembered 
of PergunnahsJn whole or part, by the Su^nud of 

A. B. 1141! — {Continued.) ^ 

Divisions and Pukoiinnah!* 

• 

Cj/cARS^ 

JUMMA. 

Petty districts, as in 1135, A. B 



25,290 

52, 

Modakhil, or annexations from Chnok. Go- 



rabgaut : 




1 


Pingerab. 



fTeygachy, head of atlistrict 

13,582 

Barbeckabad. 



Euiigong 

9,J02 

Bazoohay. 


4 

»^lgrbereah ... * 

2.977 

Barbeck. 



Jeylftsin 

28,389 

Do. 



Chenaroon 

206 

Do. 



Chowgoiig 

9,220 

D« 



Chedabazoo tup. Aiirnnnaguf 

3,135 

Do. 



Dhaurira, total 7,075, K ... 

700 

Do. 



Kal'gofg , 

15.595 

Pingerab. ^ 



Kepttan ^ 

23,81K 

Bazoohay. 



Silberis ... 


Do. 



Pookeriab, head of a district * 

38,699 

Do. 

, C" • 


Kuitcnshahy 

, i;^26 

Do. 



Yusefsbahy, K 

10,939 




• 

■',58,793 




Chuck. Ackbernag. 


Barbeckabad. 



Basdofe Hejarahnoor district 

20,221 

Jennetalfad. 



Kootwally, K, total 28,766 

7,933 

Audimber. 



Fassimnagur, K 

1,500 





29,654 




Chuck. Jehangeer. 


Bazoohay. 



Sultaupertaul, K, jageer 

6,535 

Do. 



Kassimnagur, K 

916 





7,451 




Chuck. Jessort. 


^ Khaliefitbad. 



Aula 

810 

Fiittfclaubad. 

‘ 


Yusefpoor, K. total 45,262, K. ... 

2,3't5 

» 


1 



— a — 
3,155 

% 

• 


Chuek. Moorshed. 

« 

Barbeck. 

2,15,340 


Mahomedpoor ..f , 

^6,287 

•» * 

2,40,030 




Mahmood. j 



Chuck. Bhobsnah. 

S 

Do. 

> 


Bazoochup ... 

i' 16,236 

Futtehabad. 



Bazooras, K. ... - 

10,228 

Do. 



Havillee Futtehabad district, K. ..f 

26,056 

1 Mabmood. 



Jellalpoor, total 68,185 kiss 

3,871 

• 



^Nazirpoor .• 

6,840 



[ Amdher 

36 

Mahmood. ^ 


OJ 

1 Aunmgnagur ... 

4,802 

Do. 


i iBussykondah 

187 

Do. 


( Bede Jamlah» total ... 7,577 K, 2,068 1 

1 Do. 



Mr. J. Grant's 
view of the 
BeFenues of 
Bengal. 

Zemindaiy 
of Rajeahahy. 
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[Bengal L 


Mr.J.Granfc’H 
view of the 
Revenues of 
Bengal. 

Zemiudury 
of Rajeshaliy. 


2nd.— ModakhL andMo«:HAEEJE, according to the Sunniid of A.B.,1141 



DjvisionA” and Perounnahs. 


-r-f- 


3G Modakhil Chuck. Bhoosnah. 
brought forward ... 
f Havillee Alahamoodabad 

Kellianpoor 

Keblpably 
Pehtyal Kahly 

, Peranpoor 

iS-j Murpoor 

Shah-augil 

Selimpoor 

SerooD-poor... 
l^Shalijcliaupoojf 


49 pergs. 


63.240 
7,232 
1,010 
1,500 
t 100 
2,032 
97 
1.5,323 
1,489 
3,200 
1,983 


ModakWl } 3,10,646 

f Mokhareje, or disDiemberments, Chuck. Ak- 
bernngur. ' , 

Baherai, K ' 683 

Kankjolo , ... 67 

Sheerpoor liejrahpoor 71 

Cliu(!k. Burdwan. 

Bhut Salah ... 4*1 B7 

JooD Mekeiid ‘217 

Chuck Jehaiigeer. 

Alahobitspoor 2,548’ 

LNelhutiy 2,390 


CiRCAKS. 


Mabrnood. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

^ Do. 

Do*. 

.Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Audimber. 

Do. 

Barbeck. 

Sbercefa. 

Do. 

Boklab. 

Futcehabad, 


4*2 pergunnahs. 


Add difference deducted from the totals of the three former 1 
divisions appertaining to this ••• ) 


Difference still remaining on casting up the whole Rental, to 
be added 

Total Mutafurrukat, or scattered divis.. Sicca Rs. 


“1 


ABSTRACT. 

Eahtimambundy of 1141, A. B., by Sunnud. 

* I f' 

' f ^ __ 

Pagodas. 


^ Rajeshaby 'division |. 

Bhetooreah ... ... ... ..y 

Neldy 

Matafurrukac K 


Total ... 


Derobust, or whole pergunnahs 96 
Kissmut, or parts... 68 


78 Jumna. 

23 ... 

21 ... 

42 ... 


164 


In 25 pergs.—Increase on the Jumma Toomary of the zemin- 
dary, since 1135, in 5 years * 


Jumma. 


1,04,306 


3,44,936 


10,163 


3,34,773 

783 


3,35,556 

222 


3,35,778 


8,49,406 

4,02,209 

2,65,931 

3,35,778 
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3ed. — Hackikut Jumma, or Historical Detail of tlwe Rent-roll, called 
Toomary to the Company’s Acquisition /f the. Dewanny,j 
according to the Chucklahbundy of M. Rif^khan, A. B. 1172. 


Chucks., Divisions and Paroonnahs. 


JUMMA. 


Cbuck. Moors hedabai.* 
Rajeahahy div. as in lUl, B. 8,49,406, and 

( Alynagnr total 19,923 kiss 

' Oliuiidlai total 18,526, K 

Dhawlah,K. ... 

Futtobpoor, K. Ausil 10,444 towf. ) 

10,627 , ...) 

Ketter Toar Pholaat- 15,91 7 to 8,708. 
N'owangar Hftshing pr. K.... 

Asbruf Chog.... 

^lj>'ib^limpoor, K 

Sbahbazpour, K 

Mokhartje. viz : 

Till Goozerliat Cautoonagur 

Shnrpoor Atay 

Towfeer Mliala of tbo above dediieted 
here, but afterwaidd uitroduced as 
Nuzzeraniiah ... 


annexations as foHows : 


14,683 

73 

1,953 

20,471 

24,625 

27,693 

6,129 

4,857 

7,958 


672 

239 


762 


Total Rajeslmhy division 1172. 

Deduct portions of tho following (/hiicklahs, 
included in the above divisions ot Rjijeshnby: 

Cbuok Akbernagur ... * 8,110 

— Burdwan ... ... ... 4,701 


— m Bbooiuib 


Shereefabad. 

Barbeck. 

Audimber. 

Do. 

Do. 

^fabniood. 

Sbereefabad. 

Audimber. 


Barbeck. 

Sereefa. 


Audimber. 


Audimber- 

Sbereefabad, 


0,67,843 1 




•1.673* 


8,784 i MabmooU. 


Total Rajesbahy div. in Chuck. Moorshed... 
2 pergunnabs. 

Bhetooreah part div. as in 1141, A. B. 

Neldy part div. as ill 1141 ... 

Potty districts, as in 1141, A. B. ... 16,287 
Koolberiab, K. addition since ... 2,730 


9,56,175 


21,595 ] 


S-tf 




.s s 


Total zemindary in 
Chuck. Goragaub. 
fBhetooriah div. 1141 B 

Kelittah, K. ... ^ 

Cln^hibazoo, K. 

Kalligong, K. 

Kalligong, K. allyaffa total 11 
Yusef Sliahy, JC. 

^Kissrnnt Ornrole 
fGiingarumpoor ^... 

‘ ITnrryal 

KebtarmiiU 

Kellbittah 

Nehemonshahy 
Mobabetpoor ... 

Pertaul bazoo 

Raipoor 

Shahistanagur 

Sbahistabad 

Serjaitiiagur ... 


Jennetabad. 

Barbeck. 

Mabmood. 


Chuck. Moorshedttbad 


9,34,5^80 


19,017 

0,817868 


,856 K. 

2,710 

29.Y 

3-53 

2,704 


13,750 


4,02,2^ 

10,890 •Pinfferah., 

• 4,471* Barbeck. 

15 Do. 

1,210 Do. 

2,657 Bnzoobay. 
Barbeck. 
4iaa*)ohiiy.^ 
Do. 

Do. • 
Do. 

Do. 

. I Mall mood. 

* l Bazoohay. 
Mahmood. 
Bazoohay. 

Do. ^ 
Barbeck. 


\(^ Total Bhetoor div. 1172 


Carried over 


,.4,35,202 


9,84,868 


Mr.J.Grant’a 
view of tlio 
Revenues of 
Bengal . 


Zemindary 
of Hajeshaby. 


[VoL. L] 
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Mr.J.Gvaiit’a 
view of ilio 
EoveniieH of 
Bengal. 

Zemiiidaiy 
of Bnjeshahy. 


3rd. — Hackiku'A^Jumma, or Iliatorical Detail of the Rent-roll, called 
Toomary, to the ^^ornpaiij^s Acquisition of the Dewanny, according 
to the Chucklahbjudy of M. Rizakhau, A. B. 1172. — {Continued), 


Chucks., Divisions and Pegs. 




Cl lie A US. 


Chuck. Moorahedabad ...brought forward. 

Chuck. Goragaiifc. 

Bhetoor div. 1172 total 4,35,^02 

fDediiot portions of the following Chiuklaha, 
included iiitheaiove diviaiou of Bhetoo- 
riah, viz : 

Chuck. Bhooanah I2,f>7l 

Mooraheda 2 lsd78 

37,519 


Total Bhotoor div. in Chuck. Gorgt. 3,97,653 
1 perg. 


Petty Diatrieta divn. ; 
f Part div. ns in ll il 


1.58,793 


1 Ambudy Ausil 4.501 
T(»wteer 568 


3-3 

§2 


u 

■9 2 


1 Barbecknoor, toul ... 2,201 K. 

1 Pultay)oor,tob 2 il 10. l30Tovvfeer 1,037 

Bnngong, Towfeer 

Jeyassun, Towfeer ... 

Dhamiiii Ausil, 3s Towfeer 
1 Pitlad.dj, &o. 15 Mliala Ausil 
19,525, Towfeer 2,724. 

Pookiriah, Towfeer 

1 Ooter Serroop-poor, total Ausil, J 


21,152, Towf. 

Ruttenshahy, Towfeer 
1 Serjahnagur 


14.798 J 


5,129 

607 

K.5,i67 

12,718 

33,725 

1,753 

22,249 

15,071 

35,950 

699 

1,291 


Annex, to ll72, A. B. ' 2,93,452 

Dismembered T.)wte?r Mhala, 1 y 094 
, afterwaros* paying Nuzzerana ( ’ 


6 Perga. 


2.85,358 


I 


Total Zeipjndary in Chuck. 


Chucklah Bhooanah. 


f Nel(?y div. as in 1141, B ... 

I AuruugnagurTowfeer 
1 Amurabad of Nooaserit Shaby 
Bazooch up Towfeer f... 

Belberiah, ^o. 

Bazoous Ausil 1,024 to af. 3,635 
Dosty... ,, ... 

Farsetpdor ... 

Gheznovypoor 
21cbad-deh ... 


2,65,931 

8,549 

1,149 

3,470 

129 

4,659 

44 

36 

1,453 

458 


Pingerah. 

Do. 

Barbeck. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. • 

Goragaut. 


Gorngaut. 

Bazoohay. 

Gonigaut. 


Q jragaut 


Mahmood. 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 

. Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


JUMMA. 


9,81,868 


Mahmood. 


6,83,011 
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3rd.— Hackikut Jumma, or Historical Detail of the Toomary Rent- 
roll, to the Company's acquisition of the Dewanw, according to 
the Chucklahbundy of M. R. Khan, a.*b. lll2.^{Continued,) 

• 

/ 


Chucks., Divisions and Pjsrqunnahs. 

• • 


ClBCARS. 


JUMMA. 


Chucks. Moorshed., & Goragh. 

Nftkty 

Sedhy-chaul koth 


...brought forward. 


209 

19 


Tot. Neldv di\?M172 A. B ... 2,86,106 

Deduct included portions oE Ghucli 

Jehjnijjnr 5,591 

• ^ Moorshed 3,293 

8 , 881 . 


16,64,879 


Pufctehabad 

Mahinood 


L ^J’ot. Neldy in Chmk. D^ioosnah 2,77,222 


2 Pergs. 

0 

Rajeshahy part dif 1141 
Beiietooriah, ditto ... 

Petty District do 1 

Aiiullm 

Bedejiimlah, Towf 
Bussykondah do. 

Petty districts, part div. "... 1 
IlavilleePnttehabadTowfeer 
JlaviUeeMarnoodabaiiTowfeer 
Jelalpoor Towfeer... 

Kellitanpoor do 

do 

do ... 

do 

do 


1 


Khel-p»hy 
Murpoor 
i^nzirpoor 
Peranpoor 
PelityalKably do 
JShahanjal do 
Sliahjehanpoordo 
Seroop-poor do 
Sudi)) Ausil do 
Selimpoof Towfeer 
Tahnysery Ausil 


,04,306 

n 

3,13-2 
420 
,08.170 
1 0,090 
16,208 
2,388 
148 
2,500 
225 
274 
3,268 
224 
4.461 
3,513 
7,200 
1,722 
1,673 
1,519 


.8,784 

12,571 


Add di£f. on casting up Total... 


1,69,653^ 

17 


4 Pergs. , 

— • 

Tot. Zemin*dary in Chuck. Bhoosnab. 
Clmck. Ackbernagur. 

Rajeshahy part div. as in >,14,163 8,110 
Petty districts in 1135 & 1141,., 33,467 I 


Ambad. Rajeshahy Hiv^towf 

Basdole petty distr. div 1,939 

Eootwally do. aus. 1,996, towf. 8,293 10,289 


16,900 


Mahniood 

Do. 

Do. 

Futtehabad 

Mahmood 

Futteh*abad 

Mahmood 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Fnttehab.ad 

Mahmood 

Futtehabad 


y’ 


Audimber 
Barbeok...^ ... 
Jennetabad ... 


4,68,247 


[VOL. I.] 
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1 3bd. — Hackikut Jumma, or Historical Detail of the Toomary Kent-roll, 
i to the CompaDj^s acquisition of the Dewanny, according to the 


Ohucklahbu: 


i^yof 


M. R. Khan, A. i . 1112.^ fContinued.) 


T 

Chucks., Divisibus and Pergunnaus. 


_Lf_ 


CiRCARS. 


' Chucks. A ckbernagur ... .^..brought forward. 

KassimmfigHrdo.do.7,983,do.6,083, 14,066 I Audimber 
KampoorKajesbaliy div. towf ... ... 1,380 1 Do, 


Total Ea,jeshahy div 26,390 

Petty districts division 59,761 \ 

Deduct 'rowf. Mba s assessed for 
Nuzzeraiinah ... I,ll8 


Total petty districts div. 58,643 | 

* Tot. Zemindary in Chuck. Ackbernagar.,.. 

Chuck. Burdwan. 

Rajeshahy div. 1141 A'. B ... 4,701 

Tot. Alikoud, Towfeer 281 Shereefabad .. 


Total Zemindary in Chuck. Burdwan. 
Chuck Jessore. 

Petty districts part div. ... 1141 A. B. 3,155 

Aula, Towfee*' 99 Khalafit. 

Yuselfpoor do 3,005 Puttehabad. 


Total Zemindary to Chuck. ^ Jessore 
Chuck. Jehaugeeriiagur. ! 

Neldy div. part as in 1141 B 5,591 

Petty districts diy. 1135/41 20,580 

Sultanpertaub, Aus, 284, Towf ... 12,397 
Kassimnagurtup. Benodpoor) quo 
ans. 1,220, towf. 6,929, total... ) * 

1 Kchpass mhal sair of Dacca ( i fioe 

ausil 94B, Towf. 737, tot f ’ 

’ 42,811 


Bazooha. 

Do. 

Do. 


Total Zemindary Chuck. Jehangeernagur 

Bazee Mhals appertaining to the Dewanny Jageer, and not 
included in any of the preceding divisions; viz. Nuz- 

zeranah ... ... 15,001 

Towfeer... 1,633 


Chuck. Curry harry. 

fBaH.;rburid Ausil ... 54,010 

I Towfeer ... ... ... ...64,797 

I . , 1,18,807 

3^. Bliituband' Aus. 13,864 and O'owf ... 
j K' gharry Aus. 5,140 & Towf... ... 9,400 

I Mhals Jageot Circa»*, not classed, | g 
C but rated at ) * 


Tot. Zemindary in Chuck. Currybar.y 1172 ... 
Tot. Zemindary in Eight Cbpcka 
pE which 

Khalsa... 13,99,316) ... Ausil 

& if & 

Jageer... 10,51,706) ... Towfeer ... 


24,51,022 Sicca Rupees 


Ben gal boon. 

Do. 

Dhekry. 


21,31,6641 
8,19,358 ) 


24,61,022 


JUMMA. 


85,033 


4,982 


7,159 


48,402 


16,725 


1,65,596 


24,51,022 


Incorporated 
with thcau. 
bIIA.B. 1165, 
exce^ the 
Towfeer of 
Baherbuttd 
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ABSTRACT. 


Chucklahbdndy of M. R. Kjan in y 72. . 

• 

Chucks., Divisions and Parqunnahs. 

G^cm. 

^ Jmm. 

t* 

Chuck. Moorshedabad 

Gorahgaut 

Bhoosnah ... 

Ackbernagur 

Jehnngeernagur 

Burdwau 

Jessore ...^ ... ‘ 

CuiTybavy 

71 Pergs. 

38 

49 

8 

8 

2 

2 

3 

• 

'9,8l,8f8 

6,83,011 

4,68,247 

85,03S 

65,127 

4,982 

7,159 

1,55,595 

ffotal Pergunnaba 

181 ... Jum. 

24,51,022 

• 

* 2nd abstract. * 

Eahtem/mbundy of 1172, by M. R. Kijan. 

# 


Rujeshahy division * Perga. 

Bhetooriah 

Neldy 

Mubufiirrukat 

Baherbnnd division t . 

Nnzzery and Towfeer 

80 

24 

23 

51 

3 

9-r4,73» 

4,35,202 

2,86,100 

5,82,658 

1,55,595 

16,725* 

TotSil Pergunnaba 

181 ^urn. 

24,51,022 


EXPLANATORY REMARKS. 

Chucklaii. — Tho whole Soubah oC Betignl waa distributed, by Jailer Khan, into 
13 of these larger territorial subdivisions, which were compact, well and perma- 
nently ascertained in boundary, regularly assessed for the standard Crown rent, 
and each under the separate administration of a foujedar aumildar, or inteudaut 
of finance. The zoraindary of Rajeshahy, came within eight of these jurisdic- 
tions. It was the Mogul policy thus to break the influenoo of overgyu)wn 
land-holders, and subject their extensive local management to the control of 
different Superintendents, conveniently situated. The annual settlement might, 
at the same time, be concluded at once forithe whole district at the sudiU»r, 
witliout any subsequent confusion, from the va%iotyr^f Collectors, when accu- 
rately defined portions of tho land and rental were assigned to each chucklah 
respectively. These grand subdivision^* moreover, have been always, and are 
still necessary,* for the distinction of jageer and khalsa territory, as well as to 
regulate zemindary grants by sunnud. % 

• 

CiRCARS.—Were older subdivisions of tho san^ nature, and destined for tho samq 
financial purposes, ga the preceding ^ but were ijf much srAller extent, being 
32 in number, and therefore more expensive in superintendence ; which induced 
the more recent distribution of the soubah into chucklabKi Nevertheless, all 
grants of land, and portions of tlie.lublio revenue, can only be distinctly ascer- 
tained, when cldssed under the head of Circars, on account of similar names of 
places, very different from each ^ther : for instance ; in the division of Baje- 
shahy, Chuck. Moorshedabad, there are four !^rgunnahs called Futtehjungpoor ; 
which, though at a vast distance asunder, and making part of separate zemin- 
daries, might be mistaken for one, without the indication of Circars. 

PfiBOTJNNAHS, whole or broken, in proportional parts of sixteen, \re the oldest, the 
least, the most universally known and established divisions of lend, throiighoMfc 
Hindostan. Their nse, is indispensablo in every operation of finance; but 
more especially, in checking the usurpation and frauds of zomindoi'y agents. 
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They arc, for the most part, described in our provincial maps ; though the irregular 
pui’tliion of rrnny of them latterly, renders the surrey useless; and hath 
multiplied abu»a with the number of heads. 

Eaiitimam, or Zem^ndary divisions, always fluctuating and indefinite in extent of 
tenitory and ussf^^'Bsniont ; yet necessary to be known, as it will be afterwards 
observed, that abA5;ib8, or additions of rent to the ausil, were levied accordingly. 

Jageer and Khals, and Divisions, were tei^ful for the like, and many other civil 
or political purposes. ^ 

TowFEEit, here stated, were the improvements, or increase of the jageor lands, 
incorporated with the ausil jumma toomary, since the time of Sujah Khan, but 
piior to Cossini Alli’s administration. 

But exclusive of the Ausil Jumma Toomary, which ^as finally established for 
the soubaii in general, A. B. 1135, and for the zemindnry offRajeshahy in parti- 
cular, with annexation of towfeer,' thirty years subsequently, there were large 
additional assessmojits everywhere levied under diJferenfc forms thror.gl»^nt the 
<iountp*y ; sometimes, for the use and with the sanction of imperial sovereignty, 
but in Bengal, for the most part, under the delegated formal authority of successive 
Sonhahdjirs ; nt first clavdestinely, and in the^end avowedly, to supfiort the pro- 
vincial iiKieiKMuience on the rams of .a falling empire. Generally however, these 
further exactions were only, in proportion to the real or factitious exigencies of 
Government ; and certainly fell greatly short of wlu^t might and ouglit constitu- 
tionally, to have been raised from^tlie occupants of the,khalsa or Crown lands; in 
consequence of increasing agriculturnl improvements, with a diminution of value 
111 the silver and gold (from the Btamiard of original estimation of the annual 
produce of the soil, forming the basis of the ausil toomary rent-roll) so univer- 
sally experienced throughout the commercial world, since the discoveries of 
America and passage round the Cape. The only regular mode of improving the 
territorial revenue was by hustabood, or ascertai»ment of the former and present 
'effective rental ; wbicli was done, eitlicr gradually by the slow partial discoveries 
of tlie full measurement and assessment of the smaller divisions of nergnnnalis, 
in the expedient political routine of annual settlements, or at once at distant 
periods, by the greater more expeditious operation of aumeeny investigations, 
throughout entire chucklahs or zemindary districts : but in both cases, the par- 
ticulars of the increase legally required registration among the other records of 
the public exshequer kept by the canongoevS, piitwarries, and some of the more 
temporary officers of dewaiiiiy administration; the amount thereby became noto- 
rious to the people at large, and could not be withheld from the royal treasury, 
without open violation of the sovereign rights, whiijh yet theNawabs or refractory 
deputies from the Com t of Delhi were not prepared to maintain. Besides, the 
one method was too rnimite and tedious, while the other might be thought too 
expensive, of unimportant issue, andaln.aya liable to great abuse or corruption, 
under the fluctuating Go\eriiinent and limited views of a single despot; usually 
himself extremely depraved, luv’ertairi of the duration of his power, and who too 
impat ient to'wait the pqvmaij^eiit advantages or a wise equitable system, was most 
coinmoTily actuated, by no otlier motive than the necessities or impulse of the 
moment, indicated througli the capricious will of an arbitrary ruler. Further, 
when the hustabood of a whole zemiildary was complete, not only the dues of the 
exchequer wer</ then ascertained, but also those of mofussil or interior agency 
<*ornpriscd under the head of Scrinjammy ; wliich inch’ded the muscoorat, nancar, 
Ac, of the fuincipal leaseholder himself, with other large indefinite profits derived 
from themnnagem'ant of iiis territorial cliarge, on pretence of incurred expenditure. 
Consequently, the two great objects of finance, tbe utmost gross demand and 
receipt from- the country^ with the amount of actual or fictitious disbursements, 
so necessary to insure a just economioM administration in either department, 
were thus attained ; and the same operatipn, on the soundest principles of Mus- 
sulman policy, enforced by the tolerant zeal of the Moguls as sectaries of tbe 
’established sunnite fa^th, precluded the possibility of any of those illegal aliena- 
tions to Brahmins, or for the support of Hindu supersti^iion, which in latter times, 
since the Company’s acquisition of the Dewanny, have been daringly avowed by 
tbe zemindars, On the presumption of the ignorance of their new masters; in op- 
position to common sense and public right, attended with a shameful defalcation 
of the sovereign dues by tbe absorption of some of the most productive territorial 
funds of the State. The improved rental of the lands thus brought to view, might 
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be effected under two different forma acquiring distinct appellations, as applicable 
to the jageer or khalaa portions of the district invesiigaied. ^ simiile increase of 
rent, according to the quantity of ground held by Pq^ talg or it|^efiiiite leases (made 
permanent by custom, while the ryot-occupant coinpueo* witu the yearly demands 
of Government by any general assessment, not exceeding ii^tho wholearebba, or 
the fourth of the actual gross produce of the soil) was the bp'st, most constitutional 
mode of improving the revenue, and the surplus income,80 loi med, beyond which 
theausil jarnmawas consolidated wi|ifc that original rental, in all the, detail of 
perguniiah divisions ; acquiring^tho technical denomination of.Kftffyet, or proQt, 
in the language of the exchequer, when arising on the Grown lands ] and ToiEl^er, 
an Arabic word of similar import, when forthcoming from tlie appropriated 
territory in jageer. It was thus, the whole Soubah ot Pehar was rated to the 
latest period of Mussulman administration, and that the districts of Dacca, Pur- 
iieab, and Riingpoor, with the zernindariea of Dinagepoor, Beerbhoom, Burdwan, 
and Calcutta in Bengal, were made so productive to the State, under the light 
superficial operationi of Cossini Alii, or nearly at the s^ame time, the more solid 
Txtanaive improvements of the Company, throughout the two latter ceded portions 
of the ci/ontry. In Rajeshahy, however much the like inode of assessment migho, 
obtain internally for the private benefit of the tanning laud-holder, the adva^jtaga 
of It, never was reaped by Government, as will be hereatter shown ; except in a" 
very small degree, or imperfectly, Jiy a partial hnstabooii of newly acquired and ■ 
scattered pergunnabs, with the more recent profitable increase, skilfully effected 
tlirough the eiilargerneut and interchange of the proportion of assigned territory 
with an equal quantity of klw^lsa land, suoposed to be rated at1<he old valuation. 
This district was of too gi'C4t aii extent to adnu(tof a minute local investigation 
in a period short of two or threg# years; under the practised chicanery^ and 
univei '”il irifliience of husbandmen and inofussil officers of the Brahmin cayie, so^ 
powerlully supported by an interested zenundar of the same trine, the ordinary 
difliculties of such a scrutiny were considoiably iiuTcased ; and on every accouiiD, 
it may very reasonably be supposed, thai. the offer ot a large yearly nnzzeraiiuah 
to the fixcliequer, made through %he cor' Upted cluinneia of its principal officers 
acceptable, could always suspend froi year to 3'ear, that best and necessary 
ojieration essential to the Mogul aystem of tinaiice, if any thir^g in the nature of 
an additional*incorae annualTy, might otherwise with greatei* facility be realized. 
Such undoubtedly were in part, the leading motives lor the iiitroduetiou hero 
and More universally throughout Bengal, of the form of levying new asseasmeuta 
in the gross, on whole zemiiidary jurisdictions, under various names and pre- 
tences, 'by abwabs or a proportional increase on the total of the aiisil, witlioiit 
entering into the usual detail of the tuckseem or pergunuah divisioiw, but leav- 
ing the distribution to be made entirely at the discretion generally of ignorant, 
depraved, oppressed Indian land-holders. The nature, extent and ostensible pur- 
poses of these farther exactions, have in the Comparative Aimlysis of the finan- 
ces of the soubah at large, been fully set forth ; and therefore it seems only 
necessary in this place, barely to indicate the denomination and amount of such 
as were imposed throughout the entire district of Rajeshaby, from the period of 
Jaffier Khan’s administration towards the begimiinjf of the present century, to that 
of Suraje ul Dowlah’s at the revolution of 1757; re#ienJ»eritig that* the klialsa 
portion of the jumma, on which alone abwabs were proportionally estabU^hed to^ 
be permanently consolidated with the originaVflsscssmenc, amounted in 113a A. B.’ 
to 16,96,087rupees, and in 1165, about the era of the last-mentioned event, apeord- 
iug to the Bengal style, did not fall short of 18,39,372 rupees. • 


« 

ABWABS. 


1. Khasnoveessy established in 
ment, 1726 A. D. 

Jafller Khan’s Govern- 

t 

2. Nuzzeraunah Mokurrery, by Sujah KhaA ... 

389 

3. Zer Mat-boot ^ ... 

ditto 

31,290 

4. Mat-hoot Feelkhaneh 

ditto 

0^,585 

5, Foujedarry Abwab 

ditto 

24,462 


21,395 
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0. Choiifc Mahratta by Aliverdy Khan to 1755 A. D. 3,02,480 

7. Ahiik andKbesbt Gour. ditto 55,080 

8. JSuzzerammb Muusoorguuge ditto 1,00,005 

\ ' 4,57,565 


Zoiniiidary 
of llajeshaliy. 


Total AWaba in the zemindary of Rajesbahy to 1 165 A. B. 
Continued to tfke year 1172, and consolidated with the auail juin- 
ma toornary of that pertod, including the towfeer of 1165, and subse- 
quent annexation of Baherbuiid, &c., beid^> ... 

Make the Ausil and Abwab for tlie whole district, in the 
gross 


6 , 02,688 


24,51,022 


30,53,710 


From this amount, however, of original and proportionably increased assess- 
nieni, at the rate of about thirty per cent, on the ausil, together established under 
the yearly forms of a bundobiiaty settlement, as the total malgoozary or current 
rents payable to Government, is to bo deducted the article lOf muscoorat; being 
the compromise allowed Co the zefliindar at the formation of the jurnmatoomaryj 
ill lieu of all charges of mofnssil management, involvwig his own wptten and 
prescriptive riglits of Nancar liussoom, <feo., and which he found more to his 
advantage to hold unascertained, by compliance with tlie sovereign’s exaction of 
abwahs, than risk a dneovery of large surplus profits, by regular hustabood in- 
vestigation. Tbe additional assessments were to oe levied entirely free ot any 
extraordinary expense, as being only an accumulation of the former demand of 
rent for the sanfe lands or from the same peoplq, and requiring no increased 
establishment in the collection.^ The following accijnint, therefore, of incurred 
amiual charges for the whole ze*miudary trf Rajesbahy, is to be considered, as 
solef)^ applicable to the ausil jumiria. 


Mgscoouat. 

1. Nancar, Khanabarry, or free lauds, for the subsistence of the 

zemindary himself, of unknown indefifiite extent and value, 
were rated by compromise as a compensation for every allow- 
ance ot personal agency in behalf ot Government 13,926 

2. Neemtuckyj or half rupee per cent, in like manner to the 

canoiigr' ••• ... ... ... 8,468 

3. Moccudemy, oruancar to the chiefs of villages or petty zemin- 
dars 13,974 

4. Ay mall, or religious donations to Mahomedans , 3,935 

5. Miptded Mash, similar donations more particularly to indivi- 
duals ... 575 

6. Eiiam, or charitable donations, in some instances to Hindus... 1,539 

7. Mebtnany, entertainment of pilgrims and strangers ill general. 43 

8. Kheirat, or occasional chanty to the poor of all persuasions... 18 

9. Paikaiqor tlie pikes, guards of villages, every where necessary. 2,161 

10. Kiuldem-russool, . r worship-place of the Prophet’s footstep... 67 

11. Gutter- bund, allowance to the office keepers of Cutebernes ... 4 


Total Muscolirat Ai charges, with fractions ... Rupees 44,715 


‘ Deductedfromtbe malgoozary statedas before, inalUlRupees 30,53,^0 


■ Lei^Ves a net Revenue to Government in 1172, of 30,08,995 

Tot, notwithstanding the augmentation which had thus taken place in the 
space of thirty years, On the khalsa lands, being abort one-third of the original 
rent-roll, reckoned in round numbers eighteen lacks of rupees, the mode of assess- 
ment by Qi.wftb,‘was thought by Oos.sim Alii, greatly inadequate to the actually 
improved state of the dlB^l■ict, or receij^ts of the zemindar ; was known to be pro- 
ductive of the most partial inequalities, in the distribution of these additional 
demands of Government amon,^ different classes of the ryots, depending on caste, 
or local residence in tbe favored pergunnahs chiefly farmed to Brahmins ; added 
to other new authorized exactions, levied in soraeplacq^ under the name of Na-jaey, 
on pretence of a failure elsewhere of the requisite funds to make good tbe annual 
malgoozary st^^ulated with tbe exchequer ; and at tbe same time, that it fell 
^.infinitely nhort of theNawab’s exigencies in a career of refractory ambition, might 
conceal extravagant mofussil charges of serin^ammy, admitting of large resump- 
tions for defraying tho more general expenses of the soubah. A hustabood was 
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therefor^ resolved on, and very imperfectly e}:eouted in the .Bengal fussily year MrJ.pranVs 
1 168, for the whole zemindary of lUjeshahy, exclusive of ^Saherbund ; which if view of the 
coDsidered at any time before a dependency, beoame only^i part of the Banny Bevenuos pf 
Bowanny*8 territorial jurisdiction formally, two or three years later. The prin- B®”gal* 
cipal aumeen employed in this service, apologizes in a note subjoined to his Zemindary 

account, for the deficiency of his investigation, by obsGrving, ** that the more Baioshahy. 

complete ascertainment of the resources of so large a district by measurement ^ 
and bustabood, would require about t#o years ; for which reason, he bad'contonted 
himself with such sadder and ii^ofussil papers, as could be colldoted expeditiously ; 
and from the informations hence derived, had drawn out his statement of improved 
rents, with resumptions of sebundy and other zemindary expenses, all which, to 
should endeavour to see realized to Government/* In kct, the larger divisions 
of Rajesbahy proper, and Bbetooriah, were only generally estimated probably from 
the loose fallacious accounts of the zemindar himself, or bis servile dependents ; 
while the more satisfactory detail is entirely confined to those pergunnahs of 
recent acquisition, or of known improvement b^ jageer^rry operations of towfeer ; 

be seen by the following Schedule, the more valuable in itself, as exhibiting 
perhaps the only authoritative, though imperfect bustabood existing of this 
district. • 


Eustabood, or former aid aotual state of the revenues of the Eabtimam or 
territorial trust of Ranny Bowanny, exclusive of Baherbund ; as ascertained 
A. B. 1168, or A. D. 1761, in the administration of Gossim Alii Khan, 
showing the particulars of the Ausil with consolidated Towfeer of 1165, 
in all the detail of l<»cal divisions hereiruopecified, with their full amount of 
discovered rental. ,• • 


New zemindary divisions and 

PEIiOUNNAHS. 


Circarfl 


Chttoks. 


Old 


AubU 


Zomindary Jumma *(2 
5 . o 


Diyisions. of 1135. 




m 




Bajo^lially division, klialsa & 
Jageer or Dcrgiinnans ... ... 

Bhotooriali division do 

Neldy, n portion of tho old division 
Slia) -aujal, jat^oer of the biikhshi, 
Haviilc, Jelalpoor, Ac., of Dacca 

f Siu’di'h, &c 

Hutten shaby 

Pitladeli 

Scroop.poor and Sujah-naguv 

Kootwally 

Joar Amccuabad 

Amba-dy 

Bliiterbuud 


Muggfer-chaul-kote 

Bahr sair of Jehan^rnogfur 
Chunakahly, vil. ofBhei'goram 
Barbockjjoor, vil. of Madoohody 
Koolboriah Torr of Jaiduu .. 
l^Kassimnagur ... 

^utoro Division . 
fSantoi’o 

Nnsflib-ehahy ... 

Pookeriah 

Bazoo-cheep 

Belgaohy 

Bangong 

Jeyassuu # 

Pulta-poor 

Mehimshahy 

Ameorabad, Y usefpoor 

Hakoompoor 

Ebrabimpoor, Ac 

Pwtkabaxry 

Nooaserit Shahy 

Tup. Bornodpoor, Kaseimnagur 
LEiss. perg, DhamuQ 


Various 

Do. 

Mabmood 

Do. 

Futtehabad 
Do. 
Bazoo ha 
Gorahgant 
Do. 


Moorshod 

Oorahgaut 

Bhoosna 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Grorahgaut 
Do. 

Do. 


Jonnetabad Akberuag 


Rajesbahy' 

Bbetooriah 

Noldy 

Mutafur 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

' Do. 

Do. 

Do, 


total 462, 739 rupees. 

i| Mahmood 

1 Do. 

1, Bazooha 


Pingerah Gorahgautj 

BcugaUilioon Onrrybarry Baherboent 
Barbeckiwor Akbcrnag Mutafurko 

Mahmood Bhoosna Neldy 

Bazooah Jehangur Mutafur 

Audimbor Moorslicil Jlajcnltahy 

Pingerah Gorahgaift] Mutafur 

Mahmood Moorslied Dr^* 

Audimber Akbernai- Do. 


Malimood 
Do. 
Barbook 
Do. 

Do. 

I Mabmood 
Do. 

1 Futtehabad 
l| Mabmood * 
1 Do. 

1 Do. .. 

1 Bazooha ' 

1 Barbeok 


Bhpbsna Neldy 
^ 0 . Do. 

Gorahgautj Mutafur 
Bhoosna Do. 

Do. Neldy 

Qorahgitut Mutafur 
Do. Do. 

Do. • Dof 
Bhoosna Neldy 
Do 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Jel 

Qoi 


9,06,525 

5,94,269 

98,119 

33,753 

37,116 

1,722 

2,025 

19,525 

22,090 

9,580 

1,149 

4,561 

12,990 

22,160 

l,>t84| 

948 

921 

6071 

2,832 

»,983 

43,270 

33,224 

38,699 

19,7(1 

12,082' 

18,0631 


4,430 

19,671 

20|340 

6,222 

13,011 

1,735 

19,346 

4,252' 

825 


• 2,724 
15,151 
8,293 


8,948{ 


737| 


68,211 ll,54,55(j; 
15,067110,22,319 
17,776 l,68,(i80' 
32,181 1,01,0]5 

' 7^320 

2,931 
1,602 
30,47{} 
57,794 
7,611 
2,861 
9,207 
28,6771 
13,463 
1,5,31 
810 
100 
732| 
4,512 
10.695 


2,708| 

44,406 
37, 

15,071 1,21, ?06| 
28,256 


4,457 

33,725 

1,037 


0,584 

'47,745 

60,356 

5,571 

16,302 

24,566 

12,261 

19,641 

4,191 

14,738 

8,027 

7,283 


In 1168, Gross rent of total Pergt 179r ... • ... i 

Serinjammy total EYpenses, allowed on Abe Bustabood aaoonnt oolleotions 

Net Malgoozarwin 11^, aocording to the Bustabood 

Two Pergunnahs of Bahorbund, Ao., subsociaontly annexed to Bajeshaliiy 

Total of the ZetaladarY hy the Hwtaho^ to 1172 
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Hustabood Account of 1168, by Cossim Ali Khan, continued 
in the Abstract. 

Ausil ll35.i Hustabood Keffyet. 



Kajeshahy divisioii, khalsa and jageer iu 80”( ^ ^25 

pergs. as iu 1168, ausil | ’ * 

g botooriah ... do ... 86 ... . 5,94,269 

eldy,<fco. ... do.... 46 2.78,786 

Sautore mutafiirrukat ... 17 2,83,274 


11,54,556 

10,22,319 

5,11,966 

4,62,739 


Total gross Hustabood with keffyet or increase 20,62,804 3 1 ,5 1 ,580 
on the ausil Sorinjammy, motussil charges 44,7 lb ^,01,827 

Net Malgoozary Revenue... 20,18,089t 39,49,753 
ToT^feer increase on jageors, consolidated in 2,54,561 
1165 with the ausil Abwab, increase on the 6,02,688 
khalsa lands to the ss^e period ... 28,75,338 

Total Keffyet or Profit, on the Hustabood of 1168, after deduction 1 
of Sennjarniny charges with the jumma ausil^ towfeer, and > 
abwabs, before levied ... ) 


2,48,031 

4,28,050 

2,33,230 

1,79,465 

10,88.776 

1,57,112 

9,31,664 

8,57,249 


74,415 


Bub this investigation, though productive of such an improvement of the 
revenue, was so far from satisfying the Nabob, that it served only to stimulate 
his endeavours to obtain more, on the certainty of further concealed resources 
within the division of Rajeshahy, which it appear^ed is so prodigiously under-rated 
Sic in Oria comparison with the other districts better known ; 

Neldy and Santore, by recent hustabood, and the 
whole of the aiicieht division of Blietooriah, while held in jageer by Mur Jumla, 
subject to be repeated towfeer operations, finally made known to Government. 
Accordingly, the following year, the Abwab Serf-sicca, universally established 
throughout the soubah, and long since secretly levied by the zemindars, was 
added to thc^ former malgoozary of Rajeshahy in all its divisions. This formed an 
additional assessment of one and a half anna on each rupee, or about lO per cent., 
proportioned to the ausil jmnma. But the net amount of the hustabood was 
henceforth denominated Ausil; and on this basis, the new exaction of the State, 
was acquiesced in by the land-holder, rather than incur the risk of a furthermore 
particular scrutiny into the value of the rich unexplored territory west of the 
Ganges, was rjited at 2,92,418 Us. at the same time, the Aumeen Perbhoram had 
brought to light, on a stricbor inquiry into the real state of some of the scattered 
pergunnahs, a new profit m tjie hustabood as follows 

Perg. Santore ... ... 

^ *Nu 8 see shaby ... 

Jeyassan 

Ebr^iimpoor 3,800 Bazoocheeb ... 4,600 1 Total 

^^utkabarry .... 

Furset-poor Neldy, 

N u ssclb - poor^do • 

Belgachy 


11.5(10 

Bungong 

13,6005 

11,597 

Ameerabad 

7,000 

19, 

Hukiimpoop 

4,800 

3,800 

Bazoocheeb 

4,600 , 

l,fiO 0 ' 

Mehim-shaby ,... 

4,522 f 

• COO 

Pookeriab 

20,000 

600' 

3,212 

Benodpoqr 

2,110 


* •Baherbund, &g., though at this time dis- 
tinct from the zemindary of Rajeshahy, 
I yielded further 34,639 


Total ... 5,10,405 


t'hefafi severel additions of rent throughout the zemindary in 1169, amounting 
S ^ Rupees 4,76,766 inclusive of the Keffyet, Hustabood, Ezafa or increase of 
Fsrbhoram, and Abwab Serf-sicoa, when annexed to the former net jummaf made 
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the sum total of the malgoozarj, then due to QoTernment, Sa. Rs. 33,51,104} or 
with Baherbund, at the same time separately increased to* 1,68,296, should be 
stated at Rupees 35,19,400, after having allowed a deductic^i of Rupees 2,01,827, 
being about ten per cent, on the ausil toomar^ of 1135, in lieu of any charge of 
mofussil management, under the head of Seritijammy. To insure the more punc- 
tual payment of so large a rental, from a district too extensive for single superin- 
tendence, a very judicious distribution of jageer and khalsa lands had already 
taken place; the former, comprised all the scattered or fully investigated per- 
gunnahs of Neldy and Santore| dec., with their accumulatiousdn a very consider- 
able proportion of the towfeer serf and keffyet, an original jumma of about eight 
lacks ; while the latter, including Rajeshahy, and the greater part of division fif 
Bheiooriah, stated nearly at the thirteen lucks of the some antiquated valuation, 
were to bear, as in fact they were found already to do, an increase equal to all the 
old abwabs, with a very moderate share of the other exactions, yielding together 
a profitable inorease on the rent-roll of 1135, something short of fifteen lacks of 
rupees, or about 3)4ths of that original toomary jumma ; the whole under the 
^^subdivided charge of four Aumildars, or principal ibanagers in behalf of the 
ei^heqiier and diifereiU jageerdars. In 1170 A. B. the ordinary gross bundo- 
bust, on the foundation of all the preceding sources of annual revenue, was set- 
tled at Rupees 37,60,994, which wich extraordinary demand of nuzzerannah on 
renewal of the zemindary sunnud, reckoned on a m^iiurn 1,75,000, and usual* 
present to the Aumildars, orlshalMa mutseddies, of 1,16,697 exclusive of other mo- 
fussil charges, make the whole public income of the district at this period, com- 
prising, as it is supposed, the pergunnah of Baherbund, Riipeftj 40,52,691, being? 
perhaps the greatest reiita^paid ever by the land-holder to the Mogul represen-i 
tatives for this largest, and in pa^t, the richest zemindary jurisdiction of the^ 
soubab, though only estimated iif ail, to produce a sub-rent from the rydts of 
fifty-two lacks ; however, this may be, the net settlement for the year due to tha 
exchequer, after deducting Rupees 2,62,1?4, in lieu of all Serinjammy charges, 
amounted to Rupees 3^08,770 of which about five lacks as increase on the jageer 
mehals were brought on the kh%)sa records, under the denomination of towfeer, 
at the expulsion of Cossim Alii, in ddition to the similar improvement of 
1165 A. B. 
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Whatever might have been, the real collections made throughout the coun- 
try, ' n the basis of a jummabundy, thus comparatively ample at the close of Ahe 
years 1170 and 7l, (comprehending a period of rebellion, of rapine, qr feeble, un- 
settled, and divided Government) it cannot be expected that under sc^ daring and 
unprincipled a minister as Nuudeomar, any thing like the sum received by him- 
self or his Agents in the mofussil, would be accounted for to the public treasury, 
suporadded to the ordinary catalogue of foulest crimes, marking sudden prefer- 
ment amongst the natives of Hiiidostan, the embezzlement of krores of rupees 
out of the Dewariny revenue, which is the only proper source locally existing of 
national or individual wealth, must have been necessary to gain by bribery the 
suffrages of all the members of a double complex i|^dtninistratiorj, and yet acquire 
fur himself the princely fortune be died possessed of on the gallows. , Nor was it 
to be supposed that bis Mussulman successor in offile, ^e acctised defaulter of 
millions, while in the niaubut of Dacca, when forced on his nominal nlaFter as 
deputy in the soubahdarry under foreign iflfluence, could either be more vir- 
tuous in the attainment of his employment, or withstand the tei^tation of en- 
riching himself and followers in the future execution of bis great niiatn.'i%l trust, 
by sirmlar acts of infidelity and peculation. Accordingly in 1172, whetf this . 
man was appointed in behalf of the Compdliy to admi^jisttr thei^ newly acquired 
revenue, altogether in the receipt, and for the most part in disbursements, he 
availed himself of the necessary ignorance of recent ComptrollePs, w|jolly unin- 
structed in the language, and established' system of the exchequer ; concealed 
Lis perfect knowledge of the actual state of the country, the true and fictitious 
collections of his predecessor, partioularty in the wmindary of Rajeshahy ; made, 
the latter the standard of present exaction there, In fixing the net current mal-^^ 
goozary of the year, ausil and abwab, 24JigJj?.8>^»pee8, exclusive of Baherbund,' 
which on this occasion, with a^dispersed profitable district called Cantoonagur, 
were bestowed on the Dewan of the JStiglisb Resident at Moorshedabad ; and boldly 
%ffirmed, as to the jumma of the soubab generally, at the instant of making this^ 
fraudulent reduction of near ten lai^s in thirty-four, (being so much of the right- 
ful dues of Government) suddenly without the shadow of an excuae, and no 
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Ur. 3. Grant* a where else compeiifiated for, that it was the largest ever made, in the same 
view of the breath which be mage the declaration that all prior accounts for comparison 
Rovonuos of ^gre lost during the Iroubles ol Cossim Alii. 

Bengal. 

f It will not then be <a matter of any surprize that the new minister, finding 

0 ajes a y. jj[pjgQ]£ j^bus subjected ta no effective control, should, the following year 1 173, 
increase tiie reduced jummabundy of Rajesk^hy in the sum of two lacks of rupees 
nrmccountably, without any specification of th^ improved territorial funds, or 
occasion of making such an angmentation, and on the like unknown arbitrary 
principles, (probably no leas profitable to liiraself) as guided him in stating a 
diminution of the estabhahed rental five times more considerable, when from the 
eiperience of years, he learned that additional imposts on the zemindars were 
readily acquiesced in by themselves, on the implied condition of more than sim- 
ple indemnification, in jhe mode ot new indefinite exactions from the ryots or 
Collusive alienations of malgoozary land, that the ignorance^ corruption, or mis- 
taken policy, often imputed to hfs rulers, either tolerated the abuse, lessened 
the power, or deadened the iiiclination to check it, and that the ample fruitA^of 
I so dectruotive a system of finance, might be gathered for his own private emolu- 
ment in the forms of an annual settlement, remission of balances, <feo., set forth 
in loose unaudited accounts, ever abstracted t^ avoid detection; it may not even 
be wondered at, in 1178, when the report of such* malversation in England at 
pength effected his dismission with disgrace, and transmitted the Dewanny re- 
venue to British ihanagement, that the rental of Hajeshahy was found to have 
been raised clandestinely to neay its former standard, according to the follow- 
ing authentic, though unsatisfactoVy statemvit, in the nature of a Hustabood of 
the whole distript as then formed, exclusive Baherbund ; viz. 


Ausil. 


Poosh- 
Old Ah' Itebundy, 
wabs. I&c., new 
Abwahs. 


Total. 


Rajeshahy, division of undefined extent.. 

7,46,091 

3,21.937 

1,44,921 

12,12.330 

Bhetooriab*; do. enlarged 

7,12,947 

2,33,283 

1,66,722 

11,12,953 

Neldy, * do. 

Petty Districts, total 4,16,73o as follows : 

2,43,091 

71,009 

1,01,785 

4,15,865 


f Havillee Serdich, c. near Dacca ... 

59,800 

16,368 

6,847 

83,005 


Pookeriah 

47,829 

15,977 

6,477 

68,540 


Ootter Seroop-poor 

39,418 

14,737 

6,324 

60,480 


Pitladeh 

10,781 

2,557 

2,007 

15,346 


Bungong 

8,121 

3,465 

1,449 

13,036 


Basdole and Pulfcipoor < ... 

14,241 

3,280 

2,497 

14,199 


Koofwallj .4[ 

*.Tnppeh B'enodepoor . 

6,375 

1,306 

1,520 

9,202 


6,093 

1,415 

1,115 

8,924 


Shah Aiigil, &c 

70,038 

13,060 

12,293 

95,393 


Bhitorbund 

28,382 

2,38 

1,871 

32,037 


A^ba(^ 

^Ameeuabad 

8.520 

S,836{ 

1,867 

13,224 

2,449 


Total... 

19,98,213 

7,03,3091 4,56,362 

31,67,884 

Seiinjammy hlpfussil expenses of the whole zemindary for the year... 

• ‘ 

2,38,973 


Ket Maigoozary, exclusive of Nuzzerannah to Mutseddies ... 29,19.S10| 


^ 1 

But if any doubts should arise of the actual ei^iBtjgnoe of the like asoertaindd 
full and legal funds to answer the equitable demunds of Government, at a later 
period measured on the scale of their utmost extent in Oossitn AllPs admioistra- 
-tion reference may bo made to the report of the auiUeeny investigation in 1183. 
On the truth OP accuracy of the original Persian materials forming the basis of 
this compilation, 1 knew not the least dependence tbyself, judging from the situa- 
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tion add charaotera generally of the natiirea employed, af well as from euoh 
extraots of tbeir accountaas have fallen fortuitouely into.my hands; yet they 
will probably be deemed conclusive evidetioe of tbe fact, of ample existing sources 
to make good the former greatest dues of the exchequer, by the most powerful 
supporters of a contrary belief, founded alone on vague opinion or interested 
intormation, evidently fallaoions. If the constitutional policy of the country, in 
not admitting the right of any alienations of territory, witiiout the sovereign 
consent, be acknowledged part, as iti^controvertibly is, of the system Of financial 
jurisprudence, established by (|ur predecessors in Indian dominion two hundred 
years ago, and invariably adhered to since, until tiio unfortunate period of con-t 
tention which gave birth to the scrutiny now referred to, productive of the follcFW-' 
ing loose imperfect abstract statement, if in any respect aiuhentio, of the actual 
rental of Kajeshahy in its greatest dimensions, exclusive of Baberbuud ; 

The whole zemindary is stated to contain 898 mehals or pergun- 
nah division^, comprehending 16,196 avillages,* rated ausil or 
original assessment Ks. 14,18,430 

t 

Abwabs established to the end of 1183, in addition. 14,26,284 

Ourtunny, or unauthorized deduction from the gross 
receipts d, 19,61 6 

16,45,900 

Bazee Zemeen, or lands fraudulently alienated by the zemiiyiar to 
Brahmins, held for the most part.collusively for her private 
benefit, and now for the first time iu the annals of Hindoostan, 
discovered without immediate entire resumption, as would have 
been proper under the necessary constitutional forms of Mogul 
Government, 4,29,149 begas, ai the ordinary valuation of one 
Rupee for each bega, are worth 4,29,149 


Total funds of revenue existing iu 1183, being nearly the amount 
of net Malgoozary paid to the sovereign in 1170. ..Sicca Rupeej. 33,93,479 

Zemeen Chakeran, or lands appropriated to the zemindar canon- 
goes, putwarrios, village peons, &o., is a compensation for all 
charges of mofussil management allowed under the head of 
Serinjamray, begas 2,34,690, at one Rupee each, will give nearly 
the sum of deducted expenses at the end of Oossim Allies 
administration 2,34,690 

» 

Total gross rental of the Zemindary by the dustlibood i9f 1183 

Rupees. 36,28,169 

t 

The observations which naturally occuf in reviewing ^he preceding statement, * 
are ; 1st. In respect to the Ausil, that six lacks of Rupees are deficient of the 
original rental of 1135, which being little short of the standard valuation of one- 
third of the whole district, supposes a loss in five years (that is from 1178, when 
a kind of bustabood was formed under 'the auspices of the revenue Council at 
Moorshedabad, confirming for the roost ^art, the more authoritative investigation 
of 1168, as already set torth) of the territorial i^ome of four thousand square 
miles ; an extent of country that could only have, been rendered unproductive to 
the State two different ways, equally inadmissible, being for the same period, 
altogether exempted from th«P aeetrnotive calamities of the physical or moral 
world, having es it appears recovered from, if ever in any great'Megree subject 
to, the temporary effects of a partial recent famine. The one mode, 1^ desertion* 
of ryots, and oonseqnent dereliction of an uncultivated waste called Plateka, 
of which the probability is positively denied ; not only because the particulars 
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have not and cannot be specified, in all the regular detail of pergunnah divisions, 
liable bo the easy deiection of a survey ; but because the History of India cannot 
shew an iiusiance c£ such an ern^gration from one zemindary to another, produc- 
tive of a consequence so ruinous ; though the permitted chicanery of modern 
land-holders hath often shifted the profitable industry of the people from arable 
ground equally assessed, to rich pasture lands of no financial importance, within 
their respective jurisdictiQiis. The other, by alienations under their subsidiary 
forms, all •alike fraudulent, whether in dir^qft peculation in receipts or disburse- 
metits of the public? revenue; collusive diminution of annual rent, in the specified 
terms of Pottah— leasehold to the peasantry ; or the more criminal dangerous 
iibode, if at ail admitted, of transferring the undoubted necessary property of the 
prince, to support the pnofiigate idleness of a swarm of Hindu priests, and cherish 
the growth of a race of native rebellious subjects. Another channel indeed of 
real defalcation might be found, in the natural or factitious indolence of the 
inhabitants of Hindostan, which would inevitably reduce their operations in 
husbandry, to a bare subsititeuce of the labourers employed, i( a judicious spur in 
taxation did not excite reasonable efforts of greater industry; but in truth, this 
good is so wantonly used by oppressive zemindars, under the ignorance or supilfe- 
ness ef new established rulers in a tranquil dominion, that the causes of present 
financial decline must be souglit tor, through either of the exceptionable ways 
indicated. ( 


2ndly. That ^ibe amount of abwabs, with the article of curtunny, exceeds the 
aggregate of all the former additional assessments on the ausil, in the sum of two 
Jacks. of rupees ; at the same time, that we to suppose the original territorial 
fund, serving as^the basis for such profitable increase on the old standard Crown 
rent, hath lost one-third of its valued .extent, which indeed, if true, might make 
the actual burthen on the remaining lands, intolerably grievous to the people as 
well as a scandalous reproach to Government, in suffering this openly oppressive 
exaction, wholly unautlionzed, and a daring encroachment on the exclusive pre- 
rogative of sovereignty, in levying from the subject what can only be legitimate, 
under the form of public supply, to answer the exigencies of the State. 


* 3rdly. That with respect to the Bazee Zemeen and Cbakeran appropriations 
of the farmii^g land-holders of Bengal, the commissioned oflScers of the Dewanny, 
have really had the audacity to avow so much of their fraudulent alienations. 
Though it cannot be suppoaed, that in the great Brahmin zemindary jurisdiction 
of Kajeshahy they have vei^ured to state the full measure of their illegal grants; 
yet in the extent acknowledged, wo find almost the exact equivalent, as it may 
probably be, the very identical substance of pretended defalcation in the ansil 
jumma, however impossible it may be from Hindoo vices of forgery, chicanery, and 
perjury, refined by priestcraft, to prove the fact by circumstances of time, place, 
oral or documental testimor y,^and as such is undoubtedly a proper subject that 
ought without hesitation, to be wholly resumed. But in all events, the territory, 
thus secretly dii;po8e<f*of fti breach of official trust, highly prejudicial to the 
sovereigfli rights, involving an act jiot simply of negative prohibition, and in no 
one instance openly allowed under Ihe most corrupt delegated- administration of 
the Moguls, IF any part of Hindostan ; but diametrically contrary to the forms 
and spi^'it'of the actual constitution, or ancient fundamental laws of India, uni- 
. versarly known and invariably adhered to for two centurids past, as the dustoor 
ul aumil custom^ or wfittqn political institutions in finance of that empire from 
which we dtrive all formal authority of dominion ;— T repeat, this territory will, 
it is hoped^ in c6nformity to what seems to be the coustructive principle of the 
British Act oi Parliament in 1784, be fully restored to those who alone had the 
rightful power of alienation/as it was almost as criminal in the present occupants 
to receive, as it was in the doiyirs to bestow, collusive fraudulent benefices. 


What are we then to think of the subseqnenijnmmabundies of this district, 
reduced in ll 80 to an intended gross mokurrery renW (^tjwenty-tbree lacks of 
•rupees, charged with a Serinjammy incumbrance of three and a half, etClUsivo of 
Baberbund 1 Was it a deficiency in established territorial funds, to answer the 
usually larger demands of Government! And bow or when, could this deficiency be 
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asoertaiaed, without a record ou the Company's Toluminoufi proceedings of the 
genuine pergunnab divisions, detailed valuation and oironmstances of a zemindary, 
near thirteen thousand square miles in extent— tocbeck the gainful fallacious system 
of fabricated accounts long since devised by native officers of revenue, and success- 
fully imposed on their foreign ruler^, under a presumptuous belief of that indo- 
lence, ignorance, or inability, which would naturally induce them to avoid the 
necessary minute of all enlightened operations in finance, content themselves 
with general abstracts of the colleutldbs made from large undefined p'ortions of 
the country perhaps wholly uaexplored by the superintending eye, and thus 
ensure concealment of the grossest peculation, by the ordinary arts of penetrating 
insidious Hindostanny cunning. A landlord indeed, unacquainted with the cit- 
cumstances, of his estate, the extent and number of farms, nature of the soil, or 
capacity of the tenantry, to pay an established rent, (the particulars of which, in 
any authentic roll, never came under his inspection) might well call 6n a steward 
of noted chicanery, to state the causes of the prodigious decrease of annual in- 
come, arising gradually by imperceptible or (^rmitted.embezzlemeiits, in a long 
>>«( 4 irse of least suspicious management, the fraudulent earnings of which, enjoyed 
in habits of yearly retufn with security, must necessarily give a colour of right 
as a perquisite of office, or otherwise equally in view of self-interested and ^inin- 
telligent superficial enquirers. The unfaithful servant would answer with a tale, 
of woe, in describing generaliy tb% desertion of the peasAnts, under a rack-rental 
of the lands ; inclemency of the seasons; the dire effects of inundations, draught, 
pestilence, or famine;— he would even refer to living witnesses, who had been 
accustomed to transfer tbeii; ideas of vassalage from the actual lord to the un- 
worthy ageot-representatiw-, to attest the truth of his assertions ; ho would in- 
volve his accounts, in abstract stig^^ments wholly unexplained ; and if a^detaiU 
was positively required, in the knowledge of his superior s igru^ance, he might 
venture to impose a fallacious cartload of particulars, to deter investigation, but 
most probably he would threaten to throw up the management of the embarrass- 
ed affairs of a needy master, thus rendered dependent for immediate support, on 
a faithless crafty zemindary factfbr. 
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And what have been the means adopted to stop this rapid continued declen- 
sion ( f the publio revenue, or what are the modes practised and proposed, to en- 
sure payment of the amount of present or future settlements ? An^'have not all 
these, in every part of the British dominions, proved completely abortive ou the 
fullest experience, not in realizing a fixed moderate rental in fact or form on a 
lease of years, but even making good a constantly decreasing bundobust, attend- 
ed with balances of equal magnitude as at any former period annually P Zemin- 
dars are undoubtedly in their own persons, or deputies chosen with the appro- 
bation of Government, according to the established usage, the wealthiest, most 
responsible, and in every instance, the worthiest, as they are constitutionally the 
only eligible subjects throughout the Mogul empiijp, for managing the sovereigi) 
rents ; except where an incorrigible propensity to fraud or refractoriness, seconded 
by dangerous local influence, may render absolute dismission freim office, and all 
territorial jurisdiction highly expedient. Their iiantar, where aBcertaine'd,'^eii]g 
about ten per cent, on the collections chiefly In land, is a security for defalcation, 
which no individual in Hiudostan, possessing only moveable property, however 
great may be his stock of wealth, can equal in his offers to the States in the 
capacity of simple farmer; and when this aplI}ropriated zemindary allowance « 
hath not been otherwise precisely determiifed, than bjf a«mall ifompensation for 
actually larger emolument#, as is generally the case in Bengal, there is an addi- 
tional surety, against the losses of improvident or fraudulent management; 
nevertheless, in opposition to a system thus evidently advantageous, the commis- 
sioned permanent land-holders have frequently been, as they still continue to be, 
in many places exonerated of their terrilbrial true* and responsibility, while yet 
in receipt of their full official dues, often superademd to their former undiscover- 
ed perquisites, under the newly applied denomination of Moshairah. Temporary 
iStc in Oria fkm^rs fluctuating uncertain personal riches, perhaps 

wholly unacquainted with the intern:vl state of the 
country, strangers to or mistrusted by the ryots, and otherwise unqualified to, 
superintend the finances, in any stage of administration ; have been substituted 
in the room of the ejected zemindars ; retained for themselves a double salary 
of agency ; oppressed the people with new burthensomo taxes; and if they did 
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not ttbacond with an^*icipat€d receipts, were sure to fall in arreare, at the expira* 
tiou of their lease, to add a vast acoumulatiou of irrecoverable balance. 

• 

Again ; hath the evil been in the least moderated, or is there any likelihood of 
its being so, under the easy prevalent system of selling zemindary rights, when 
the official occupants, with their sole immediate dependants, are themselvea the 
uncontrolled managers, of the Company ^freveniieP 'I’hese people have been 
universally stigmatized for mental incapacity ; nor can the charge in gejieral be 
denied, though there are doubtless many exceptions. It is the common lot, even 
oi those in the highest departments of native Government in Hindostan, to fall 
under the like imputation ; and liothing can prevent the introduction of dis- 
order, with intolerable abuse, in the districts unhappily, yet necessarily subjected 
to the direct feeble iiilluenced admmistuation of the preseuc depraved race of 
Mahoinedans ojr Hindoos, but the constant virtuous exercise ot the sovereign 
power of the Mogul, whe.'^ it still ^ists, by right of conquea*i or formal efficient 
representation in the approbation or choice of acting inferior ministers in the 
capacity of naibwS or depuiies, who, being alone responsible to the supreme rulers, 
checked with full intelligence ot interior official duties, by a vigilant Kiiropeau 
.Biiperiuteudence, would execute their trust witli fidelity and moderation, on the 
only principles found efFtctnal in such cases within the limits of eastern despotism, 
resolved into solf-iiitereHt, and the dread of instantaneous punishment, with 
removal. But in ^erniudary eraploymcnta, often bestowed according to the cus- 
tomary rule of heritable succession (it no objections occur of a different nature) 
on helpless women, immured in ct)ie zenanas, under the sole domestic guidance 
, of euiiuchs, priests or physicians; and on nripor children, natural or adopted, 
entrusted to th(\. care of faithless guardians, the political maxim of Hindostan, 
autlioriziug the interference of the Dcfvanny in filling up the neabut, can never 
with safety be deviated from ; and when neglected, yet to be followed by a pub- 
lic sale of territorial jurisdiction ;-»wbati baLii it the appearance of, unless it be 
a trick of {State ; to encourage the low prufiigaTe managers of a nominal land- 
holder, in acts of irregularity and embezzlements, which, however profitable to 
themselves, must reduce their constiineiit to indigence, and the necessity of sell- 
ing the whole part of an allowed substance f’oi the individual in office, to 
make up the sums plundered from the public treasury, by interested, irrespon- 
sible, though efficient secondary agents. If the pernicious consequences indeed 
of the system went no farther, perhaps a period of indemnification to the State 
might arriv^, through the more ascertainment of the value of districts thus dis- 
posed of ; HVit the following 'Mrcumstances, applicable to Rajeshahy in the pre- 
sent year U93-4, will sufficjently evince the contrary. 
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This great unweildy territorial trust, hath long laboured under an unspeak- 
able misfortune in tlie weak administration of a female Brahminee zemindar, 
called Raniiy Bowanny, liiid of course r>f the disreputable worldly order, allowed 
independent rule within ner jurisdiction abroad, though always priest-ridden at 
home, or a slave, withi\f the!? walls of her haram, to a set of the most cruel, un- 
princi,^led beings, who are alike enemies to their mistress and Government, with 
the difference that they are the sycophant dependants of the former, but altogether 
unknown to the latter; whose financial, with annexed judicial powers, they in 
fact administer uncontrolled ; yet she neither receiveq her office in heritable 
Ruccc.^sioii, nor as such, could she transmit it under *-116 usflal necessary confirm- 
ation of a Dews'., ny su^niid, merely arwife to I^amkaunt, the lormer occupaut, 
who died in 1153, and possessed of his riohes to pay ttie largest customary nua- 
zerunnab She finally, on the death of the next appointed lund^holder, Kagonaut, 
her son-in-law, in 1163, lyithout issue, i^hen Rauikiabep, the actual presumptive 
heir, was very irregularly adopted, obtained in her own name a grant of the 
zemindary. Superannuated o'ld infirm, her death hath been for many years 
back expected ; and by some '.iupposed aotually to have happened, though oon- 
ceuled. This state ,c "Idlings, naturally produced two opposite factions; the one, 
adherents to the probable siiccesspr^ stimulated his endeavours to set aside the old 
woman real oj;.personified,and obtain the, ostensible management, that they may be 
emiVdeU to gratify in subordinate turn, their lust of power and plunder. The other, 
veterans in possession, while labouring to nudnlain the totterlpg inftuenee of the 
JUuuy, are deeply interested in effecting the immediate sale of aU her zemindary 
rights, under the precarious tenure of their proper agency ; atid through favor of 
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the aotual system, the execution of their design is become an operation of the 
simplest kind. These miscreants have only to alienate secretly as much as 
possible of the malgoozary lauds to brethren Brahmins, and there can be no 
danger of detection, secured by forgery, with prohibitory rules of interior local 
investigation ; then to extort from the ryots of the poor territorial remains, the 
most enormous oppressive exactions, exactions at least double the amount 
authorized or accounted for with the royal exchequer ; fall in arrears of 
revenue, withhold the total collection^#uade, suffer under apparent circu/nstauces 
of distressed poverty the morticing hardship, under erroneous British ideas,, of 
the sequestration of sale of a supposed ancient real estate; and thus liquidate 
fictitious balances by the purchase-money, to the ruin of the land-holder, the loss 
or discredit of the sovereign, with no other .purpose tjian to provide a public 
equivalent for private fraudulent defalcations. 


In the first instance, the pergunnah of Otter Serreopper was destined to be 
“SbH. It contains 249 square miles in all its dimensions ; is wholly detached, being 
insulated between the districts of Dinagepoor, Kungpoor and Edrackpoor ; to the 
latter of which, independently of its having been formerly so attached, an^ also 
a very recent acquisition to Rajeshahy, it might, in point of true financial policy, 
be deemed an annexation no* less eligible than the disbursement of it, must be 
considered with respect to the other over-grown zemindary. Nevertheless, I 
believe it will be found to afford the earliest example on the recqirds of Hindostan, 
for a territory so extensive, mid only portion of a great land-holder’s jurisdiction, 
being thus offered to public? sale. The value, according to the-ausil jumma with 
towfeer in 1165, when the Kaniiy’s^Vitimam entire, exclusive of six lacks abwab,^ 
should bo rated twenty-four and a half lacks, is stated at rupees 35,950, or an 
hustabood, with improvements to 1178, Rupees 60,480, making part of the total 
malgoozary of Rajeshahy, then increased to 35 lacks, at the latter valuation nearly 
of gross annual rent, payable to the Company, charged with a trifling dednotion 
for Seriujammy, though the pei^unnab was bought by Deipnarrain, a Calcutta 
Banyan, for the surplus price paid down of 91,600 rupees, as an equivalent for 
all zemindary rights, which may bo thus reckoned in fee at 6e'*on years purchase, 
where legal interest is twelve per cent, and the tenure somewhat precarious, 
worth 13,000 rupees per annum to the new possession. On the same political 
principles influencing the choice of Serrooppoor, to begin within the sales in- 
tended by liquidation of an enormous balance, accumulated within these last ten 
years, which being all of equal validity, must be equally proper tt) be entirely 
realized ; the separated distant pergunuahs of Pitladeh and Poorkoreah, might be 
supposed, would follow next in order; but Rajepoor on the Jellingtrea making 
part, and in the very heart of the division of Rajeshahy proper, was preferred 
probably with the humane hope of terrifying the Brahmin ministers of the Ranny, 
to have recourse to their fraudulent treasury, in making good the equitable dues 
of the sovereign, rather than risk the loss of an old favoured possoBsioD, the prin- 
cipal seat of family worship. If such were the motives of selection, the crafty 
policy of the ruling factions, must have escaped ^observation. The pergunnah 
was, of course, suffered to be sold, having been L?abdiyided jnto 20 different 
hoodas or portions, of indefinite value and extent, according to any authgrUiative 
standard, estimate ; doubtless from the appr«[iension of not finding bidders, for 
the whole united ; which, on the ausil jumma of 1135, was rated Rupees 29,137 on 
hustabood, proportioned to the net zemiudary revenue entire in*117D, with an 
increase of three-foui^hs beyond the original aasessment should stand at rather 
more that 50,000 rupees, but was really putiup at a fictitious tuckscem ; if intended ' 
as toomary rental, of 84,113, and actually fetched, on terms of a future hustabood 
income, to the Company (of Rs. 1,21,898 annually, after deducting 7,742 for a 
Seriujammy) Rs, 1,67,969 purchase-mon^ of the zemindary rights in' fee, worth 
24,000 per annum. 


Now the greatest disadvantage attending this newly-adopted system of realiz- 
ing the public revenue, i9 nqt the perplexing multiplied charge of European 
superintendence over the irregular frittered subdivisions of pergjjnnabs, which, 
when entire, are too numerous to be known by any recorded English list, evei^ 
of those composing the district of Rajeshahy ; neither is it the evident loss flow- 
ing from the destructive mode established in Bengal, of levying proportional 
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assessments on the ausil, by variable indefinite zemindary jurisdictions, giving 
the laud-holders, as^n two foregoing instances, a latitude to claim deduction from 
the whole of, their malgoozary, even when reduced greatly below the standard of 
the original brown rent for sucli lands as may be sold, valued partially, or actual 
hustabood, at three times the amount of 'the ausil jumma; and which might 
finally enable the occupant now in question, to alienate half her territorial trusti 
clandestinely purloin a whole year’s revenue, yet have funds thus enhanced, by 
repeated operations of Government, throughfabwabs, towfeer keffyet, or improved 
reptal, in at leasts double the present income pf the exchequer, to pay off all 
fraudulently incurred balances ; but it is the inevitable certain want of purchasera 
f^r any considerable extent of zemindary jurisdiction, that would prove the most 
ruinous consequences l^o the Company, in granting, under a delusive idea of 
their expedient demands of rent, the standard of their legal right, with the pro* 
perest means of realizing it, a bundobusty lease beyond the usual constitution 
term of a single year. Perhaps all the current wealth of Hindostan, to be 
employed in buying np .mch property, would not be sufficient to liquidate the 
balances already accumulated wit^iiu these ten years, which, in Bengal alone 
may be fairly estimated 80 lacks of rupees ; but within the soubjh itself, the 
peculation of GO years serving to enrich the only monied class of people in the 
country, called Banyans, and willing to throw their cash into the market, would, 
•scarcely suffice, on an average, to make up the revenue arrears of a twelvemonth ; 
yet these people once glutted, and nob an iiidryidual can be said to remain with 
the inclination, that could take a whole or broken pergunnah in the Mofussil, 
on condition of fiaying any thing beyond the true ordinary malgoozary of 
Government. *' ^ 

-fi ^ 

In short, it appears demonstrable, that there hath been, since the acquisition 
of the Dewanny, an inexcusable, fraudulent, unaccountable defalcation in the net 
annual rent of the zemindary of Rajeshahy, as duo to the exchequer in round 
numbers of thirteen and a half lack of rupees, or fifteen lacks, inclusive of baber- 
bund ; and that there are still existing the moslf ample funds, immediately and 
constitutionally forthcoming, to insure the punctual payment of such an addition 
to the present effeotive rent-roll. If any doubt should remain of this, the com- 
parative state of inclosed and neighbouring independent districts, will boat 
remove all grounds of scepticism. 


Zemindary of DinAgepooe, 

Hackikut Jumma Kool, of the Zemindary of the Havillee of the Circar o£ 
Piujorah, now called Dinagepoor, and formerly, 
^ ^ , Is P ’ with the district of Edrackpoor, constituting the 

larger territorial jurisdicoion qf Aurungabad; exhibiting a view of the original 
and increased assessments under the heads of Ausil Abwab, Keffyet, and Towfeer, 
levied on all the included lahds, varying in extent or value at different periods, 
from t+fo13engal year 1135, at the commencement of Snjah Khan’s administration, 
to 1170, on the expulsion of Oossiili Alii Khan; comprising almost the whole 
period of tfa^-ble interior management of Ramn^t, a foreigner from Upper 
Hindost|infof the caste of Bice or Koyt, and the ErstlS the j\»*e8ent race of official 
land-W.ders vested by sunnud, in tfhis great eahtimam oi Dewanny trust; continued 
thenceforward, after a hust%bood bad bf en formed of the whole district, ascertain- 
ing the full dues of the exchequer as collected from tne ryots by the zemindar 
annually, in behalf of the sovereign, until the establishment of the Company’s 
Government in 1172; and subsequently while under the chartered agency of 
Bydenaht, sovi successor of the aforementioned original zemindary occupant to 
the time of his death without isAie, abouttthe year 1185, when hia only surviving 
brother Cantoonaght, heir of fine according to the Hindu ordinations, was set 
aside, and the manager ;lnt bestowed on the present infant land-holder Radanaht, 
who was irregularly adopted during the last illness hr since the demise of her 
husband, by tb^ widow of the deceased, now acting as a guardian by naib of her 
own independent choice, unless the members of superior revenue administration 
have taken on themselves the responsibility ofr his conduct, in a tacit or avowed 
approbation of the titular Ranny’s appointment. The whole gross and net rental 
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to be hero presented first in the abstract, afterwards rather imperfectly, in the 
necessary financial detail of Khalsa and Jageer, Chucklabundy, Oircarat, and 
Pergunnatty divisions, may be computed to arise (roro a territory iu.all its actual 
geographical dimensions of 4,119 B. square miles, including, with the area of 
Dinagepoor, Proper Calligong and Bajahow, composed of Undooah and Barbella 
pergunnahs, 600 square miles more to be taken from the district of Qorahgaut, 
as described by Keunell, in lieu of what is called a seyeii anna, or so many six- 
teenth shares; but in fact, nearer (TXie-half of this mutilated Cbuoklah divided 
with the petty zemindar of Edr^ickpoor. • 

Abstract of the Jumma Kaumil or complete hustabood of the whole zemin- 
dary, in 1168 A. B. consisting of whole and broken pergunnahs, 121, dependent 
on the Khalsa or Jageer departments, valued in the gross original with iucreased 
assessments, involving the largest collections ever authorized or made on the 
proper account of the State, annually, sicca llupces 29,10,885; from which, de- 
ducting Serinjammy raofussil expenses, found to be ^2,66,152, inclusive of the 
-js^iudar's full allowance of miiscoorat, &c., there remained 26,41,733 net rental ; — 
as set forth in the following analytic scheme, agreeable to the sheristah or forma 
of the imperial Exchequer of Bengal, shewing, m chronological arrangemeu*? the 
component parts of that aggregate revenue; subdivided m the first instance into 

let. Malgoozary, or old established as- 2nd. KelTyet, or profitable improve- 
sessmeuc, under the authority of Go- iiient on the same territorial funds, 

vernraent, prior to the^year 1168, as discovered on fhe hustabood of 

including aiisil abwaba£*tl towfeer on 11^8^ secretly collecstod by the zerain- 
tho Khalsa and Jageer lands the dar, by improper extension or distri^ 
whole district ... Ks. 12,49,816. butioii of abwabs, or ptherwise.^in the 

• form of increased rents; Us. 13, 94,917 
now resumed. 

Malgoozary collected as the*basis “ total revenue, with the keffyet from the 
official land-holder llamnahfc, in live divisions, under superintendence of so many 
different Aucnildars ; according to the following particulars^* 


Isb. Ausil jumma toomary of Jaffier 
Khan, as collected by Siija Khan, in 
1135, and foimiiigin the same year, 
exclusive of Khasnoveessy, with ar- 
bitrary exactions of Nuzzerannah, the 
entire Crown rent of the district ; 
originally Khalsa and Jageer Perg. 99, 
Ks. .5,06,431. 

Annexations tbenoefor- J 
ward, to the year 1168 > 22=2,48,002 

and subsequently. ) 


Total Ausil jumma of Dinage- ^ 
poor in 1168, and ever 
since comprised •in the ^ 

Chuklahs of Gorabgaut and oq 

Akbornagur, as distributed 
into Khalsa ... 6,08,092 7,64,433 
and Jageer... 1,46,341 ) 

2nd. Towfeer profitable increase on the 
jageer lauds, from tho earliest assign- 
ments, gradually increasing to the 
year 1165, and subsequentl/to 1168; 
in all Kupeea 1,68,418 inolasive of 
Serf 26,340. . 


3rd Abwabs established on tho ausil of 
the khalsa portion of territory, and 
consolidated therewith, '^rior to tho 
year 1168, as follows : * 

1st. Khasnoveessy to 
\ 1726 A. 1) 16,593 

2. Nuzzerh Mokrurery... 80,451 

3. Zer. Malhoot 13,422 

4. Mathoot Feelkhannch. 30,671 

5. Poujedar ry Abwab Gt. 12,760 

6. Cliout J\leerhattah ... 1,05,192 
^ 7. Al.^ik A^KhesJit Gdur. 23,781 
^(8.NnzzerbMansoorguuje ..At>^095 

Total Abwab to 1168. Rs. 3,36,965 


Miiscoorat or Dustoor of the zeftnyidar, 
t&c., included in tke Serinjammy,* 
having bee*n deducted ; viz. : 

1. Naiicar, ikc., to the land- 

holder ... •... 5,397 

2. Neem tucky canongoGS ... 2,83 L 

3. Moc^uddemy chief villa- 

gers 3,422 

4. Boozinadaran 241 

5. Aymakdaran 397 

6. Faikan village pikes ... 4,741 

7. Eahberaa escort gui(!hes ... 800 

Total Sa. Bs... 17,834 


a26 in. 
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Considerably? as the keffyet or profitable increase stated at Rs. 
13j94,917, inclusive of Rs, 92,285, under the denomination of serf may 
seem, when thus raised at once by a single operation, on the foundation 
of a malgoozary, as before set forth, of rather lesser amount ; yet it 
by no means equals the advantage comparatively of a similar hus- 
tabood investigation, xiarried on much about the same time and after- 
wards throughout the Company^a zeinin^ary of Calcutta, completed 
under the auspices of Mr. Verelst ; and if it exceeds the profits in like 
manner, derived from a scrutiny into the actual mofussil collections 
of the laud-holder of Biirdwah ; it should be remembered, that in this 
district, under an erroneous though natural idea of constitutional right 
in the mind of an l<luropean, upwards of five lacks of bogas, Bazee 
Zemeen or fraudulent alienations of ground, after rhaving been dis- 
covered, wore not entirely resumed as they ought, and must have besn, 
according to the established customary laws ot the country, within 
any Mussulman jurisdiction ; but were simply assessed for a half a rupee 
■ eacli boga, being only about ono-fourih, of the real produce, annually 
to Government ; that the whole mnscoorat, nancar, &c., constituting 
the entiro righf. of the zemindar, amounting to near 1,80,000, was still, 
in fact, continued to his family, by the favourable leasehold of what 
hath been called Dewry land ; at the same time, that a full compen- 
Batio'u had been made to himself, for tlio supposed resumption of it, 
under the head of Moshaireh, and that Burdwan be a fifth larger than 
Binagepoor in extent ; yet the still greater proportion of rent paid by 
the former, after the utmost improvement of the latter, leaves a sus- 
picion that the original valuation of the one, was beyond measure 
higher, probabljt , because more fully explored than the otjier; never- 
theless, the kefiyot here stated and included in the settlement of 1169, 
was deemed tuo great for public discovery or profit, when M, R. Khan 
took charge of the Dewanny in 1172 ; for without any communication 
of particnh",r reasons assigned, or possible grounds of remission, unless 
in the corrupt example of his predecessor Nundcomar, during the two 
preceding years administration, he at once arbitrarily reduced the 
amount to be in future collected as part of tho anuual juramabundy, 
to Rs. 5,70,321, making the whole net rental of the zemindary no more 
than Rs. 18,20,140; and from this even, something appears to have 
been deducted, besides the dismemberment of Cantoouagur, stated only 
fit Rs. 7,3*29 : — Thi^ toj/af revenue however, coutiiined nearly at the 
:3am^staudard'j to tlie year 1 178, and is detailed with the ausil in all 
tho pergunnah divisions on the. district, in the following Table. 
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Particulars of the Jiimma of Dinap;epoor, as settled by^M. R. Klmn in 117*2, on the Com- 
pany's acquisition of theDewanny, and distributed by tnckseein or division, in all the detail 
of Ohiicklaha, Circars, and Pergiinnabs, comprising this Zemindary ; distinguishing the 
Auzil at the first and ultimate periods of its establish men V. 


I Ausil ' 

Chucklahs, Circars aud Pergunnahs Jumnia of 
1135. 


Chucklahs, Circars and Fcrguunahs. Jumum ofi 
1135 ! 


Chuch. Gorahgaut : 

Circar Pinjerah, original Zeminy. 1135 
PlTgS. 


Click. Gorahpaut . brought, over I 3,02,20*1' 


Appole 

, 53.961 

69,300 

Angooclich 

3,901 

D 

Brklnagur 

26,768 

43,566 

fllhittynagur 

] 2,000 

19, G.^ 

Bazcedpoor 

13,205 

26,270 

Bonooghur 

17H( 

D 

(>hcparypoor . 

8,6.3.11 

Chepalun <• 

l,4S7 

2,850 

Dcorah 

3,631 

76,;^1 

Fiittohjangpoor Tal 

267 


('nulliibarry 

26,325 

59,18 1. 
, 56,338 

Hiui]lo(! pinjerah 

22,694 

Khasudan 

54 

D. 

Kchtali kissniut klialsa 

658 

Mhasnigiioor 

13,177 

20,283 

Noorpoor 

, 10,151 

29,089 

Snitanpoor 

8,232 

23.416 

Shushbore akdoh ... 6,602 

12,910 

26,108 

Segnnnah Total . . 17,050 


17,916| 

Tal. Jehaugurpoor... 8,563 

8,487 



i Ciroar do districts, originally 
dividixl with Kdr.ickpoor, in 
tlio proportion of 7 to 9 auna.s. 


t^Solimibad ... 


'Aunchy 

A^hab 

IJaiiputt.'iry 

Ikizocdpoor 

liiindy 

llazar Dci^vot 
B (17 Coin lig ant 
Uhcroah ilarah Shck- 
haly 

rriiiijc Gorahuraiit 
liiit Esltiuignngi 
Hyatnagui 
.lok(‘<-li!uly 
Kbas talook 
28-j Kootwally 
Mnlgoiig 

MusicKl Ilusson Sliahy. 
Musjcd Elndu luihly . 
Mnsna l^^ograyn 
Itohmutpoor 
Sudhi'ra 
Hcrai Koab.id 
Sliahgurtgi 
Siiltfuigungi 
Snltiinpoor Muolwan V. 
Talook Tally * . . 

Toolsy (Thant 
^Tiihii poor Nemuck Gola 


Circar Jonnctabad 
Pcrg. Dchy Kote 


2,31,939 
. 1 7,100 


Circar Tajcpoor : 


Circar Oorahgant 

Perga. fAmtnre 
Birkahar 
Baroi’ Futtihpoor 
Baugurrah 
Futtchiuugpoor 
ui flurrean 
gj Kalingorc 
52 Khasbarry 
. Kenkerish • • 

^ Mirapoor 
^ Mukfidoom Bazaar 
Moohil ' 

Phulwarvy 

Pi-uabund 

LSeerhutty, ... Total 
Tol. S. N. Canongoo 


t G. Matnal tab tal. 
Edrockpoor. 
Euhloy do 
PuladuBsy do 


I Burgs. Salbarry , 


Total originally 


Annc. 5 yations to^*1170. 

Circar Barbeckabad : 


Bunton Malsimany . . 89,141 
Gargo Malsimany, E. 13,087 E.P. 
Kurridoh . . 32,126 

7- Ealligong Boillysiffa. 10,216 
Fazilpoor . . 4,008 ) rn w- 

Bbfthbazpoor .. 1,232 

VGnhi'ijal .. .. 2,023 


3.02.264 6,28,5381 


1,51,833 3,83.204 1.45,344 
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PAKTfcui-AKs of the JarjiTTia of the Zemiiidary of Dinap;epoor — Continued. 


Chucklahs, Circars and Pergunnahs. 

* 

Ausil 
Jumma of 
1135. 

d a 

Ir 

Chuck Coniligant brought over. 

3,83,204 

11,53,443 

75. Annexation to,1770 
Circar Gorahgaut : 

l,51,83;i 


• 

Perg. Amdhcr 

13,284 


13,621 

K 

/Amdhooah^ 

22,287 


37,663 

L 

Ar.'^hidpoor 

788 

• 

656 

|p^ 

Battaaim 

12,363 


38,406 

53 

r! i 

Hcrbclla 

21,385 


65,175 


^ Kurry Carry Auhdch. 

2,2.56 

292 


• 6.«50 


/'Allvgong 

i' t ak-^ Choorkny 
r -»r 1 , 

VBagilur 

9 

(bicar Pinjira . 

1,239 

3,961 

2,26,688 


7,40.1 

( 

Kiditiib Kis.aniut 
ii ( .11 Bazoohay • 

2,701 

f 

4,002 

1 Ikii beckpoor (lirhia, Ac: 

1,116 

2,30,50.5 

l,.301 

'J'otiil Chuck Gorahgaut 

Chuck Akbcrriagur . 

Circar Tiijcjjoor, A B. 1135 

Pergs 

_ 

6,13,709 

1 


lirrgong 

4,821 


14,413 

D<'()lmt 

11,273 


.52,720 

M(.‘lc‘'Oon 

21,161) 

1 

10,218 

Siijiiliuiigur 

8.471 


! 16,121 

Bniigut 

i,;{32 

|c. 

9,792 

Booky 

Circar Jeunctatad . 

.5:12 

47,6011 

i 

Buluyo 

Horary Pinjovah 

•^,190 

861 

}CK 


Dolmjor 

*' 3,168, 


2!, .5.50 

Mahyuagnr 

Mallygong 

2.2861 

3,002' 

|cB , 

.5,689 

Mohady Mat 

Nahiit 

5,6i9| 

3,151 

:k),4t7 

Rciuonty 

2,-591! 


.3,127 

Kohni^ur 

2.012; 

3,909 

76,066 

}CK . 

27,122 

Bazkokorah 

\G ^ , 

Circ.ir Barbeckobad 

1 • 

K. 

Slnkapoor 
(/Dear Audimocr : 

• 6,267 


1/11,252 

K 

Akbcrabad * •* •... 

Circar Pefibcur-h • 

121 

82,414 
[JilowB 1 



A,. 

40,01 Hi ; mit'ouI.-irH abA 
^ .d lorwiird^ • 


15,64,417 

• 


Ghucklolis, (Jircars and Pergunnaha. 


101. Ohuck.^Oorahgaut. brought over 
Chuck. Akbcrimgur 82,444| 

Circar Pcshcuim. 

Since annexed, as follows, to 
Jennotabad Circar : 


Pergs /'Aiitcrah 
' Bcrstahl 
Hatoro 
Sharadpoor 
Dckoilgong 
Dekcriah 
13^ S«;hal 
Kootwally 
Bary Mujdehet.. 
’ Aukrali 


2,577>\ 

8,432 

310 

1,692 

1,762 

1,6:?8 

8.51 

3,526 

91 

m 


Tnniiah 
Poaheush Micka. 1,046 
Achorc 9,072 

^lermowty 2,630 


Andirab^r 
1 K Akbeiabad 
Barbc*ekabad 
1 K Sliiliarpoor 


33,821 
. 2,312 

4,620; 


40,783 


Total oriK'iually 1135 . 1,23.227| 

Annexations to 1170 

P(‘rgs Ciniar Tajepoor : 

/eii.imiertahl 10,061 N 
3,296 1 


( Futtchpoovi 
,5 I Shahpoor 
I Kos.aiargong 
VMahnagur 


I, 981 y 

J. 443 1 
449; 


17,230 


121 Porgfl 

Add oxpcti«(‘s of the village of Rad- 
danagiir 201 Rs , before deducted 
from Cunjc Malsiruauy Circar 
Barbock, Chuck. Corahgaut, which 
with fractiona make. 


Aiisil 

|Jumma of| 
1135. 


6,13,709 


-?r 

n 


15,64,417 


66,^- 


21,215 

9,148 


7,540 


1,40,4571 


7,54,166 

267 

7,54,433 


16,169 

20,716 


KoolJumraa Mai in 1172 17,05,7861 

Hayer Gnni^s Hants, or markets, do. 16,845 

Serf or Batta, about 670 Ct. on the preeg. sums 1,03,509 

Total Sa. Rs ... 18,26,1 lOi 

NOTE. 

D Pergfl supposed to bo included under that of Dcorahl 
in the Kool J umma. ' 

R, Do fluppo.sedpartof the modern district of Raj anagur.j 
” Bowal Carry. 

Comargha. 

ten annas of Kurry Barry, 
M Toor of the pergunnah of Mossoeda. I 

C K Supposed 1/1 be included in Chabund Kofonool. 

C B Do. ■ " " ■ 

K. P. Do. 

T K. Do. 


B. 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

C 

Do 

do. 

do. 

K* 

Do. 

do. 

do. 


to bo Chabund Beniram. 
to be included with part of Kashypoor. 
to bo aforo of %r part of Cassimpoor. 


By the five years ^etfclemeut, which took place in 1179, the Bun- 
dobiisly Jiimir.il Kool of this Zemindary was to be improved gradually 
at the expiration of the lease to Eupees 19^,43*242, including an increase 
of 1,03,512 on tbo preceding yea^s revenue, after deducting 21,923 
rupees under the head of Wayer, Cnicuntah, &c., deemed unlawful or 
improper assessments ; But this rental was so far from being realized, 
that in 1183 an annual remission for the wJiolB period was allowed of, 
amounting \^ltimately to Rupees 4,82,798, which diminished the gross 
stipulated malgoozary to 14,60,444 rupees, burthened with mofussila, 
Serinjammy, charges of zemindary, nafive cutcherry and foujedarry, 
to the amount of 2,84,040 ; and consequently reduced the net efiectiye 
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dues of the exchequer to Rupees 11^75,504, attended with yearly 
balances in the actual receipt^ at the same standard nearly as formerly ; 
yet neither the nature^ causes^ or particular^ of this second decrease in 
the established income of the district^ have been explained or shown, in 
any detailed statement of territorial subdivisions,^ more than was done 
to account for the prior larger defalcation of Mt R. Khan. Even the 
imperfect information that might have been derived irom the recent 
aumeeny investigation, if extended to this jurisdiction, are wanting to 
trace the alienations, and detect the embezzlements of native adminis* 
tration. It seems however, probable, th&t six or eight lacks of begas 
of ground, yielding a rent of as many rupees annually, would still be 
found under the fraudulent head of Bazee Zemeen, to answer present 
exigencies of Go\iernment, in like manner as they were undoubtedly 
niiStdo to do, formerly at least, until the expulsion* of Cossim Alii, under 
the description of malgoozary land. At the same time, it is natural to 
suppose, that large tracts of country have also been turned into pastil, 
wholly unproductive to the State, though highly ^beneficial to Hindoo 
inhabitants ; or suffered *to run entirely waste, from the habitual 
indolence of a people, of the fewest possible wants, satisf ed with a bare 
subsistence individually for themselves, when the necessary demands 
of the sovereign do not*itnpel tjiem to gi’&ater exertions of industry. 
However this may be, the rent-rftll of 1 183 continued to be the inade^ate 
standard of assessment until 1188, ami thenceforward; when without 
any local improvements specified, two lacks of rupees were nominally, 
but not effectively added to the jumma; — so that fourteen lacks clear 
of charges, may still be consiaered he ascertainable defalcation, easily 
and equitably to be recovered annually to the exchequgr from this dis- 
trict, in addition to its jTresent revenue; though by •a mistake in the 
abstract statement of the comparative analysis of the soubah, already 
presented, in substituting the bundobust of 1172 for that of 1170, the 
amount recoverable would seem no more than eight lacks of*rupees. 

0 

Zemindary of Beeebhoom. 

Ausil Jumma Toomary, with abwabs and keffyet, established 
throughout this zemindary in its several financial subdivisions, from 
the Bengal year 1135, when regularly assessed by Sujah Khan ; after 
having been originally formed and bestowed by his predecessors JaflBer, 
according to the usual tenure of Hindostann/land-holders, in.favour of 
Asidaullah, the first of the present Patan race of official occupants, 
vested by formal Dewanny Sunnud in* this* single territorial tru&t, 
comprehending in all its actual dimensions 3,858 British square miles ; 
continued thenceforward, under the refractory manage men t^'f-Bediaul 
Zeman, son and sudcessor of the aforementioned Mussulman zemindar, 
until 1168; when the 'jrhole district? was property subjected to the 
established Government of Sujah, and its improved rentejJ ascertained, 
by a complete authoritative hustabood investigation ; and* on his 
death about the year 1177, assigned in charge to his elder, only legiti- 
mate son Assid Zeman Khan, wk() dying^n 1184, having issue a 
daughter, it was finally bestowed, contrary to the rule of succession: 
observed in granting the^Eahtimams of Rajeshahy and Dinagepoor, on^ 
Bahadur Zeman Khan, half brother to the preceding land-holder, and 
whose son hath since strengthened a customary claim t^ the official^ 
inheritance by Sunnud, when co public objections occur in perhaps 
forcibly marrying the sole heiress of the deceased, 


Mr.J.Grant’s 
view of the 
Revenues of 
Bengal. 

Zemindary 

ofDinagepoor. 


Zemindary 

ofBeerbhoom. 
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1 , -r, 

; Chucks, and Per- 
guunaba. 

« 

Circars. 

Jumma 

Toomary 

Chucks and Pergunnahs. 

Circars. 

Jumma 

Toomary 

1135. 

Oliuck. ]\Ioorshoclabad 



Chuck, Moorshe- ( , . 


0 tCO Rf\Ck 


f Akbershahy... 

Shereefabad. 

^4,176 

dabadtoll72 ... 




BarbeksingK. 

do 

38,823 

Chuck. Burdwan 1135 : 




BherkoiidabK 

• do . 

19,737 

Perg. Boerbhooni... 21,765 

Mendarun A 



Kootalpobr ... 

do 

16,796 

Seinbhoom ... 46,016 

do 



Mulesair K ... 

Audirnber. 

78.656 

Sherigiirrah ... 7,687 

do 


1^, 

Scrooping ... 

do 

56,171 

,Kuttunga ... 10,763 

Sherufeld > 

1,18,035 


yiijilizaapoor 


« 

Zieii Augul ... 26,92S 

do 1 



Korinigong. 

do 

3,776 

Azmut shaky... 1,62£ 

do 1 



Koownporlab K 

do 

1,622 

Muzeeffershaky. 3,352 

do j 



Keiiher Jooar 



24 Perg. Total zemindary\ 




Mhola K ... 

do 

2,012 

in 1135 and to / 

1 



R..s.soolpoorK 

do 

1,298 

1172 ( 



ci 

Puttohpoor K. 

do 

406: 

of which, Ausil ( 

• li/S. 

Of / /,DxO 


Pehfcyal K. ... 

do 

1761 

3,71,1 37,atid Tow- 1 




Mhelund K ... 

Shereefabad. 

1,9.58! 

feer... 6,508 Rs. J 




Plussey K. ... 

1 Satgong. 

' 4.126' 

Abwabs to 17^5, A. D. 




Dhawak K. . . . 


H ist. Khasiioveessy 3,912 

*) ^ 




j Audirnber. 


9 .} 




' Shah Se- ! 


2,487,714,3d! Zer Mat hoofcV.T ’^ 500 

1 • , 1— , 


9,64,498 

V 

liinp'^or 0,8()2 

Shereefabad. 

,'Keffyofc Hustdbood in 1768 



Er* 

Kehrgong 800 

do‘ 

1 

A. D. 

8,96,276, 


< 

Kiiikor JoavM . ) 


1 





Towfecr 195.) 

Audirnber. 

i 

Total cross Rental in 1168 and 1172... 

13,42,143 

( 


, , , 

10,857, Deduct Serinjaramy (Musooorat only 






3,120) 

... 

26,713 


Carried over. 

. . . 

2,59,609 







! 

Total Malgoozary of the Zem. Sa. Jls. 

13,15,430 


The circumstances of this zemindaiy, have already been more 
particularly set forth in the comparative analysis of the soubah; where 
it appears; (that only ono- third of tho area of the district, in its present 
extent, wiis regularly aB^:e3^ to Government, and bore the whole of 
tho Ausil Jumma with abwabs to tho amount of 4,45,867 rupees. Tho 
remaining two-thirds proportion of territory (supposed to have been 
for the most part bestowed in small military grants for defence of the 
frontiers, or secretly wrested from the neighbouring, and then inde- 
pendant rajahy of sunth Bohar and Mongur) were composed of the 
pcrgunnalis Roonhy, Kobfey and Selvor, Sarhaut, Gotby, Jumturra, 
Paunraw, Akerah, Deeiyah, Couhurt, Bellputta, Buharrow, Noney, 
and Malarpore. Tliese, though hilly, woody, and thinly inhabited, yet 
having the advantage of a very considerable river, the Adji running 
the whoky'lo^igth, and affording easy transportation for the luxuriant 
}»iuduce of the bordering \^rilleys, may fairly be concluded equal in 
vtdne (niginany to the other lessSr portion ; apd it is on the aggregate 
rental of both, these unequal divisions of country, that the ketfyet of 
Cossim Alii in 1108, thus proporly^reducible to little more than 4 lacks 
of rupees, ought in pfopriety to be calculated. As it is however, this 
last proOtable increase mu^ t be stated at double the sum of the ancient 
assessment, distributed rateably among the several pergunuahs of 
standard valuation, ascertained by records qf the khalaa. Then in 
1172, the amount is suddenly and arbitrarily, without any reasons 
yisoigned, to^be diminished to 381,107 rupees, included in a revenue of 
eiglit lacks for the zemindaiy entire ; though there are sufficient grounds 
for belief, that thirteen lacks were, in the same period, and for some 
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years afterwards, actually collected ; and finally, in 1183, we are to 
admit the extraordinary, unaccountable reduction of all the sources of 
public income throughout Beerbhoom, to ^,21,3211, charged with an 
incumbrance of Moshaireh to the land-holder, Cutcherry Foujedarry 
expenses, rated together at 1,73,631 rupees; when even the aumeeny 
investigation carried on at the same time, farnisjles a malgoozary fund 
of Rupees 11,44,825, Bazee Zem8eu 1,08,771! begas; besides 1,27,117 
begas; more chakeran appropriations for the maintenance of 9,784 
tannahdars or militia men ; yielding at least unitedly, the means of 
answering present exigencies, if they can be limited to the utmost 
demands of the preceding Government. It is true indeed, that from 
the first fund herein stated, 4,11,613 rupees, are deducted as lost in 
Plateka or desert^ed lands, and if any credit were due to the result of 
fiuch au enquiry, it might be supposed, lihat thtf natives employed (un- 
sl^illed in the necessary process of agriculture) mistook all the fields in 
yearly fallow throughout the district, for perpetual absolute waste^^rut 
it would be curious to see the particulars of Bazee Zemeen, usually, 
bestowed under the inflitencd of Hindoo supersfition, in a Mussulman 
zomindary. In a word, though the net actual revenue of Beerbhoom 
was increased by an addition of 80,000 rupees in 1188, to about fpur 
and a half lacks ; yet fcftill in 1190, andwsiibsequeutly, we must reckon 
an annual defalcation of upwards of eight lacks of rupees, from the^ 
rightful standard of the exchequer ^ues, highly propef as expedient ,] 
henceforth to be realized. 


FoUjfiDARY OF PURNEAH. 

This Frontier Military Province, consisting at least of as many 
zemindaries as there are pergunnahs to be found* within its present 
square dimensions of 5,119 British miles, was always during the Maho- 
metan Government under the united, almost despotic rule of a Mus-i 
sulman Foiijedar, acting formerly in subordination to the §oubahdar: 
but in his financial capacity of Aurnildar or Intendant, po'^essing the 
greater part of the lands in jageer, for the maintenance of himself and 
troops, with only a very inconsiderable portion of khalsa territory, 
under the pergunnah denomination of Seerpoor Dulmalpoor. He was 
in a manner, wholly independent of the imperial Dewan of Bengal, and 
of course rendered no account of any new acquisition of revenue, whe- 
ther proceeding from agricultural improvements, extension of country, 
or increased assessment, when all the surplus* income sd acquired, 
might be received into his proper coffer^. . • ^ , 

Seyf Khan is the first and most famous of the provincial rulers of 
this district, on modern record, He governed with gre^t ability for 
thirty years, untihhis death in 1159, A. JB. under the successive vice- 
royalties of JaflSer Sujah and Aliverdi; extended^by conquest in il39,* 
the limits of jurisdictfon, one-third of its actual superficial contents 
towards Bahai, beyond the former channel of the Cotftjah ;* added au 
equal portion of productive territofy to the old pergunnah divisions of 
Purneah, on the side of Morung | and improved the income of the 
whole, to an annual rental of eighteen^ lacks of rupees; — yet thoj 
names, numbers, and valuation of farms, assessed for the ancient Crown j 
rent, underwent no altSraiion, and were even so continued, during the" 
succeeding administration of Soulet Jung, nephew of Alixerdi; with a 
few general abwabs in additipn ; as exhibited in the following Tabte 
of original and increased revenue, to the revolution in 1757, 

[VoL. I.] a27 
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Pergs. Chuck. Akbernagur. 


[Perg. Aajck 

Supoor Dulmapoor 
Sultanpopr 
Soorjapoor 
TIavillee Tajopoor 
J3aliadurpoor 
Kiimarypoor 

c 

Baduro ... 
AkbusbaLy 
Dulawurpoor 


Porgs. Clmok. Akbernagur. 


Total, Foojo- 1 2 y 

darry, in 113o. ’ ’ 


Annex.iLions since, to 1164 k 
• 117i. * , 


Porg f Dodeo 3,000 

1. Chuck. Do la wary 037 
1. I Gun iaii Tot.-Jugg. R 

' lull 

■,t*...^oi'sliahy.K.* 2^877 
Hfji liau 111 ' pixn’ K , 1 , 1 0 ■) 
Kuianrypoor K. 3,7'.)0 
bclliura oriSchral 8,7341 
Bhogvvan ... ',-811 

Delawupoor li. 17,430 

Budoro K ... 2,1 11 

Begoof ... 652 


Ciroara. 


Ausil 
I Jumma,| 
1139. 


PergB. Chuck. Akbernagur. 

Brought up 
I Perg. Hajjillee Puriieah 

Kuttear ...^ 

Kudwah ... 

Kohlrah... 

Bhohura... 

Gopalnflgiir 
Khusiidan 
Bun dole 
Babin ... 

Melinagur 


Ciroara. 


[Purneah . 
Do. . 
Do. 

|Tajepoor, 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Of wliicli, Total in 1135... Ra. . 
Kiialua 98,664, Jageer 1,80,276 Ra, 


Auail 

Jnmnia, 

1135. 


1,46,009 

62,375 

17,788 

28,130 

11,438 

4;46l 

1,651 

3,420 

2,656 

1,024 

989 


2,78,940 


Circnrs. 


Jnniina 

iToomaiy 

1135. 


Carriodf up 



Chuck. Akbernagur. 


Circars. 


Brought up annexation. 66,566 Tot. Foujody. 


Perg. Kudwah K 766 Purneah. 

Kuttear K. 1,635 Do. 

Asjcb K. 2,799 Do. 

SurpoorDulmalpr. 3,470 Do. 


26 Perga. To tal Ausil Jumma to 1172 Ba. 
Adwaub to 1765. 


I. Klias Noveeasy... 2,373| 

J. Zor Mat Boat ... 256! 

3. Foujedarry Abwal 2,00,461 

4. Clfbut Mahiatta 24,018| 


Tolul Jumma, Ausil and Abwab, to 1168| 
&'‘U72 


Mus 

coons 


r 1. Nanker 1,042 
’’ \ Paikan 818. 

Num. f 263, Moc-| 
Tucky. ( cudy. 728 


Khera 

842| 


Net Bs... 


Auail 

Jumma. 


2,78,940 


65,280 


3,44,229 


3,17,098 


6,61,327 

j 2,236 
6,69,091 
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But the Ausil of this rental, exhibited no more than the standard 
valuation of the great northern pergunnaha of Soorjapoor, Seerjapoor, 
Sultanpoor, and Havillee of^Purneah, according to their old confined 
boundaries on this side of Morung, with entire exclusion of Tera 
Kahedehs ; still nearer the greater Thibetian Hills ; and the third pro- 
portionate part of the whole Poujedarry in its pfesent extent, dismem- 
bered from the Circar of Mougeftr in Soubah, Bebar is not even men- 
tioned in the original renttroll of Bengal, nor otherwise than loosely 
deducted from the Jumma Toomary of Behar, under the ancient per- 
gunnah denomination of Derhempoor, at the vague estimation of 40,000 
Rupees ; yet this last acquired great division of^ Purueah, beyond the 
former channel of the Cossah, including Goondwarrab, Bowannypoor, 
Bunagur, Naptpoor, and Dupphore, stood rated in the accounts of the 
district, still adjusted to fussillee year, begiimifig in the month of Sep- 
tember, different frem that of Bengal, which commonceth in April, at 
the established assessment of 3,55,773, though it is doubtful whether a 
proportion of the Poujedarry Abwab originally imposed by Seyf Khan, 
and consolidated with thfe other funds of the jWiblic exchequer in the 
administration of Sujah Khan, may not form part of the jumma here 
stated. However this .may be, it was well known t4iat the province 
entirely yielded, at l(*ast double its '^alued rent; thus enhanced to 
about ten lacks of rupees; anfl therefore in 1168, after quashing the 
rebellion of Shouket Jung, or Khadem llussin Khan, who bad usurpeef 
the Poujedarry, succession on the Heath of Soulet Jung, the former 
occupant, Cossim Alii completed a regular hustabood of the whole 
district, which produced a khffyet v^f Rupees, 14,72,84?5, on a net malgoo- 
zary of 4,72,559, after deducting a Serinjammy of 1,64,010; though 
the profitable increase more properly, should be stated at no more than 
9,30,541, on foundation of the prior established rental ;— forming in all, 
a gross provincial income of 21,09,415 rupees; according to the fol- 
lowing statement. 
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Foojedarry of Purnoah.— Jumma Kaaini]| or complete Assesemeiit of the 
Province of Purneah in 1168, A. B. in its several pergnnnahs, gene* 
ally under an- equal number* of zemindars, whose names, being the 
actual occupants in 1190, are, together with the Ausil Jnmmas, parti- 
cularly specified. 

^ L 


SouBAiis., CiincKs., Circars 
AND Frugunnahs. 

r 

• 

• 

Zemindars in 1190. 

- 

■ 'is? 

Net Mal- 
goozary 
1168. 

Serin - 
Jammy 
Charges 
Deducted. 

IlN 

0 

Stjubah, Bengal, Chuck., Akher 






1 lagur. 

Circar Purneah. 






'd Torg. 

'*Haville Purneah .. 

Raniiy Eindenanuy 

62,375 

2,61.953 

22,776 

2,84,729 



Sultanpoor 

... Succeeded to 

8,071 

77,906 

6,796 

84,70? 



Surypoor, Dulmal- Eindu. Narrain ( 

17,466 

l,9d,629 

17,096 

2,13,725 

\" 

t 

pOOlfc^ 






12. 

Euttehar 

... Do. ( 

19,425 

39,732 

2,560 

42,292 

3 


Kudwah 

Chnndu Narrain 

, 28,85)6 

61,619 

4,627 

66,146 



Asjeli 

nil- Lol 

14,088 

47,816 

3,698 

51,414 



Terah, Katiidcli ... 

Doolar Cliund .. 


14,902 

1,288 

16,190 


Circar Tnjepoor. 






Perg. 

f Ilavilleo Tajepoor 

Gooriiaht and Scnualit 

22,266 

1,36,683 

10,283 

1,46,966 


13 ad ore 

Azini-uUah and Aka.illah 

12,155 

' 1,45,107 

10,920 

1,66,027 


KolP'h 

Kocrut Chuiid 

11,458 

66,394 

4,165 

59,659 


Kuuiarypoor 

Banny Kinder Rantiy 

19,075 

46,475 

3,493 

49,968 

0. 

Delawurpoor 

Bowanny Pcr.saud 

27,220 

54,542 

3,781 

58,323 


Soorjapoor 

Fakku u’duii IJusHcin 

38,481 

3,17,792 

27,632 

3,45,424 


Bhohurra 

Lokinaht 

18,751 

26,527 

1,995 

28,522 


Bahadurpoor 

Chimuii Lol 

5d,574l 

2,321 

230 

2,551 


Dewrah Khowaspoor ... 

Maldhoo Sing 

3,420 

3,000 

601 

3,601 

Soubah Behar. 







Circar Mongeer. 






( 

Gooudivarruch ^ 

( 

1,53,719 

1,64,357 

11,613 

1,65,970 

6. 

Bowannypoor ... ... f 

Mahdoo Sing < 

59,286 

69,606 

4,480 

1 64,086 


Bernager Oorary ) 

1 

90,573 

91,019 

6,846 

97,866 


Nahtpoor ... , 

Uaniiy Kinder Raniiy 

52,196 

62,439 

3,941 

6,880 

\ 

Dhopper 

Kavil Nyoii 

... 

36,250 

2,430 

38,680 

Sayer Mhals to both Soubahs... 


6,64,603 

18,81,968 

1,51,161 

20,33,119 

r Ahingunje, &o ") 

( 

14,404 

38,310 

3,750 

42,060 


Nekhas, &c > 

Uanny Binder Ranny ... . < 

6,319 

9,230 

2,116 

11,345 


Kazaij ) 

( 

... 

10,876 

2,723 

13,598 

S 

K ir^ainpoor G urryah . . . 

Madhoo Sing 

4,326 

2,724 

2,106 

4,829 

u. 

kS?i'acun*ory village ... 

Bydiiialit 

4,461 

1,456 

1,216 

2,671 


Riinnah MurtuzapocTr 'J 

( 

3,000 

417 

425 

842 


Mucanhci’cheko ^ ... j 

Rauny Einder Ranny < 

2,890 

290 

381 

671 


Gola NabuU§unj 0 ...) 

c 


136 

144 

280 

^Pergs. 

1 






* 


iai Janima Kaqmil, Sa. Bs. ... 

7,00,002 : 

19,45,405 

1,64,010' 

21,09,415 


Scrinjamniy charges deductcJ, iDing generally about 23 per cent, on the Ausil, 
|or about 7f por cent, on the llustabood Jumraa, detailed as follows : 

1. Nancar to the Z'>,inindars, Canongoes, 

and Moccuddems 74, 184 

2. Sebuni y, or garr'son troops chiefly in 

Jelalgur 66,071 

, 3. Salianch and Roozinadaran yearly and 

daily charity 83,805 J 


* The numbers and Ausil valuation 
|of these Mhals, may not bo correct in 
detail, though nearly so in the total. 


Total Not Malgoozary duo to the Khalsa 


Sa. Rs... 


1,64,010 


19,46,405 
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The Giroamstances and changes in the administration of the finan- MrJ.Grant’B 
ces of this province, merit the more particular attention, as they illus- *^5 

trate one of the grand principles of the original Mogul institutions, and^: Bengal. 

may be useful in tracing* some of the most enormous abuses of the 

present system to their primitive causes, through the indolence, iguo- Fonjcdarry 
ranee, or depravity of natives entrusted with j|ncontrolled executive P’^^neah. 
management. It was the great'dbject of Akber's policy, as it bath been 
of every wise enlightened 1’uler of Hindostanny donlinion, to secur^' 
the case and natural rights of the ryots or peasantry (including in this 
class of usefuLsubjects almost the whole Hih- 
dostaci) against the oppressions of their supe- 
riors, whether acting as representatives of former petty cheftains of the 
same nation, superseded in power, and forced to obey the more enlarged 
jpquitable laws o^ the Mussulman conqueror, or* in the chain of official 
employments, linking the two extremes of eastern despotism under 
the subordinate denominations of Soubahdarry, Foujedarry, ArfJ-wil-t 
darry, Zemindary, Cowdraphy, Taloodarry, and Moccudemian inter- 
mediate Agents paid by*Go\l 3 rument. The fuifdamental maxim that 
limited the sovereign’s demand of rent from husbandmen to the rebba, 
or fourth of the gross, yearly produce of his farms, ‘was liberal and 
humane; while the established or preagniptive rule which allotted the 
remaining three-foiirths to the'latter, with perpetual occupancy of the^ 
lands iu terms, and excellent though indetinite form, of a Pottah 
leasehold, gave him in fact a property in the soil, and a share in the 
fruits of his own labour, rarely enjoyed in countries of European free- 
dom, though there for the nfost pa t subjects ; and here aloue, the priuce 
must bo considered as vested with ail proprietory immediate right of 
territory ; 'but the nat^e corrupt slothful Dewann^ Superinteudentsj 
of Bengal, seldom or ever positively ascertained the actual condition j 
of the ryots, or how far their privileges have been secured against 1 
encroachment. Accordingly, in the very few, though comparatively 
great zemindary districts, which have been subject to propfey hustabood 
investigations, no question was ever made of such unlawful exactions, as 
might have been imposed by inferior Agents. The principal farming 
laud-holders clandestine profits, alone were the objects of enquiry, as 
forming part, when within the rebba of the legal duos of the exchequer, 
and the silence of the lower tenantry on the subject of any causes of 
complaint was interpreted, as a negative proof, that none existed. Jn * 
the military provinces on the other haud,% anti particularly this of 
Purneah, the financial operations of . the -State, in di8CQverin.g. the 
genuine collections made throughout the country, descended no farther 
than the foujedar, who could reckon many zemindaries within the circle 
of his jurisdictioil; and it was only the private profits or pubkc defal-^ 
cation of Salut Jung, and his prede(^3SSor Sey^Kfean, that were realized; 
as before stated, unHer the denomination of Keffyet to the royal 
treasury. • , 

In like manner, the wantefh exercise of native chicanery, in 
taking advantage of the presumed ignorance of rulers, is here forcibly 
exemplified, and discavers the great seoretVf Hindostanny financiers in 
enriching themselves by defrauding Government, to depend chieflly on 
the simple manoeuvre of assuming the net bundobust of one year, after 
deduction of ordinary charges, as the foundation or gros^ settlement of 
the next, to introduce the sanie necessary Seriujammy expenses a second 
time for subtraction ; to repeat the operation again and again, (or if bound * 
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Ml- J.Granfc’fl expedient to acquire public credit) to resume the fictitious expenditure of 
RmM\iies *of ^ JQ^^r, aud boldly state it as an improvement of the ancient reve- 
Bong/ii. niie, always-sure of escaping detection from a total want of any standard 

of comparison to be referred to by their Comptrollers, shewing either the 

ronjoflnrry utmost OF the proper dues of the exchequer, or of being ultimately 
of I urueah. indemnified, in the easf; mode of incurring and procuring a remission of 
annual balances. Thus in 1171, Nundooinar reduced the not ascertain- 
ed malgoozary of the province, stated 3 yeai's before at 19,46,405 rupees 
to 1 7,88,174, by re-introducing of allowed mofussil charges. The suc- 
ceeding ministry in 1172 , on the Company's acquisition of the Dewanny, 
assume nevertheless, this last diminished jumpia clear of expense, as the 
basis of their gross settlement then concluded ; but not content with 
the surreptitious new Soriujamniy deductions of their predecessors, they 
state considerably more than the aggregate of the whole before admit- 
ted of, and giving themselves credit for the amount, being in ail 3,05,63? 
rup^wS, reduce the actual net biindobust of the year, to 14,22,536 rupees. 
In 1173, it seemed necessary to screen a conscious delinquent agency 
under favour of apparent improvement of the finances, by a pretended 
arbitrary increase througboiit the soubah of more than 1 1 lacks ; of this 
1,25,500 fell to the share of Purneab, which, with a diminution of about 
two thousand rupees in tho» fraudulently accumulated expenditure, 
raised the net effective demand of that year to 15,50,273, or the gross 
revenue to neavly the assumed standard of the proper original husta- 
bood malgoozary ; but on the annual adjustment of accounts, ample 
indemnification was taken for the nominal additional income by a real 
defalcation of 2,08,764, in the usual mode o*l incurred, and for the most 
part irrecoverable Glances, of which 74,760 rupees were formerly given 
up, on the plea of valid excuses for such remission. Again in 1175, 
when a very able upright covenanted servant of the family was deput- 
ed to investigate the state of the country, though his intelligence might 
not have been sufficieutly good to detect fallacious charges, nor his 
intiuence g.^’eat enough, if otherwise to bring the fictitious surplus 
to public credit ; yet ho discovered that a total collection was 
made from the zemindars in the name of Government, amounting to 
21,35,387 rupees, inclusive of it, if true, an exaction of 1,83,610, under 
the denomination of Serf-sicca, and which, though stated to have been 
at this time imposed with the sanction of the British Supervisor, may 
with almost certainty of trath, be considered of prior establishment. 
However this may be 'a favourable report of the discovery made, must 
haw loen the immediate cause «perhaps of his recall, as well as of the 
increased net settlement of the year, now raised to 17,31,007 rupees. 

. Notwithstanding all this, in the succeeding bundobust of 1176, the 
.effectivo demand of the exchequer was reduced suddenly to 13,42,.000, 
brobfibly on tho plea of tfie famine ''which then began to be felt, if not 
by a new repetition of the vfrhole Serin jammy deduction. To conclude ; 
the history of na'tive management in 1178^ the gross jummabundy rated 
at 14,00,517, with only an incumbran'ce of 1,82,977, left a clear income 
expected to be forthcoming, /.2, 17,540 rupees; and if under these suc- 
cessive fluctuations, it were^ asked on what principle or intelligence 
they were brought about, no one can controvert the fact, that they 
were the m6re slight of hand tricks of a crafty mutseddv, corruptly 
subsevviont te^ the chicanery of his master, who himseli was in all 
. prbbability, profoundly ignorant of every local circumstances that ought 
to influence u change, or entirely regardless of the measure of public 
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receipts, provided there was no diminution in the standard of what 
came into his private coffers by barefaced peculation. 

If in 1183-4, within the period of imnjediate British superinten- 

deuce (and ever since, with very little variation, to the present time) the 

net yearly settlement falleth ratKer short of eight lacks of rupees, after Foujedarry 
deducting about 1,36,000 for zemindary, with ot^er ordinary motussi^ Ruugpoor. 
charges ; what is this to be attributed to, unless we admit the baleful 
influence of the corrupt fallaeious system of finance, adopted and perse^^ 
vered in as the true, under the sole interested guidance of faithless native 
agents? For here again, the cotemporary apineeny investigation furnisher 
the most ample local resources, in making good* the greatest ancient 
revenue from an exhibited rental of malgoozary lands, amounting to 
19,09,214 rupees and Bazee Zemeen 6,45,430 began, with 89,477 more as 
chakeran; although constituting a fund^on the most moderate scale, of 
about 26 lacks of rupees annually forthcoming from 5,350 villages, dis- 
tributed into 450 mehals or farms, into which the whole district 
posed to be divided. From this total indeed, a plateka, involving a loss 
of 4,96,198 rupees in rated deeerted territory, ou^ht to be deducted, if' 
there were any assurance that a distinction had or could have been made 
under such description,^ between absolute unproductive wastes (the 
natural consequence iulwdia, of lessened proper demands of the State) and 
of such fields as lay in fallow,. 6r were turned into those rich pastures 
with which Purneah abounds, more profitable to the hii^audmaii* than * 
arable ground, though neglignntly overlooked by the present sovereign. 

Besides, there may be some reason to doubt whether the expense of half 
the saltpetre manufacture, catried here in the name of the Nabob, and 
to which he had no right, and parually, if at all or any benefit to him, 
since the year 1765, may not form part of the still oxidating Serinjammy 
charges before stated. But at any rate, there .appears a certain recover- 
able defalcation of 12 lacks of rupees yearly, throughout this province. 


Foujedarry of Runqpoor. 

This like the former, was a military frontier Goverument towards 
Morung and Cooch Behar. When first partially wrested from the 
latter raj in the reign of Shah Jehan, it was formed into a Circar of 
the same name ; but afterwards in A. D. 1660-1, when completely con- 
quered by the generals of Alemgeer, it rqpeived the khalsa denomi- 
nation of Fakhercoondy, which, with the anne:|ed pprgunuahof Koondy 
in the Circar of Bozooha, both in the chucklah of Gorahgaut,^ consti- 
tute the modern province of Rungpocy 'proper, including a rich terri- 
tory of 2,679 B. sq. miles, distributed into several zemindaries, pro- 
ductive of the valuable commercial articles of raw silk, o]:/iuai, ^obacca 
aud sugar, besides superabundance i^f grain, with the other necessaries . 
of life, beyond the wants of home consuraptioif ca^'ried abroad for sale. 
Within the same jurisdiction, is generally comprehenebd the Tanah- 
darry, with the extensive district ef Rangamutty, stretching on both 
sides the river Birmahpooter easterly to confines of Aaham, and 
throughout a barren, or for the most part ducultivated region, of 2,629 
square miles, of no present worth to the sovereign excepting the price 
of a few elephants, aiAu^ly caught in the interior or neighbouring 
wilds. In like manner, since the year 1773, we are also to reckon 
among the dependencies of this foujedarry, the adjoiuingVaj of Cooch 
Behar, bordering northerly on Boutan, aud then made tributary by 
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Mr.J.Grant's conqiiesfc, for half ifc3 annual revenue, arising from a fruitful territorial 
view of the extent of 1,302 square miles. But the financial divisions of the whole 
Revenues of described, comprizing in all its dimensions an area of 6,610 

B. square miles, variously rated, and at different times annexed under 

Foujedarry the same authority, are more circumstantially detailed in the following 
ofRungpoor. Tables of original, vfith increased provincial assessments, from 1135 
to 117a, A. B. 


No of Per- 

Difitricts anti Poi^unnatty Chucklah. giumaliB.' ^ 


Districts anti Pergnnnatty Chucklah. 


AuBil 
Jumma of 
1135. 


Ist. Fakercoondy Au.sil of 1135 : 
Clmck. Futtorhpoor, consisting of 
' Karjuhaut 
Kankncah 
Khalsa Diifter 
Billai Blshon 

ji 1 Botlah 

Poorab Ohag. «i . 

Patglng 

Pauga Aht liaBary. 

MakfudevaV 
^Uajosh Ghaut 

Perg. Koontly to Rogooram and Kis- 
hcnmuugul ... ... .. P 

Total Porgunnahs 

of which , *• • 

Khalfia 2,50.854 and Jageer 1,26,2^4 
Rh. 


Dotluct Muscoot. 175 Sebuudy 
27.676 


Teshkhexy valuation of dismembered 
Pergnnnahs from the Khalsa por- 
tions. between 1135 and 1165, aftir- 
wards recovered .. 


Carried up 


Ist Fakhercoondy Ansi 1 of 1135 ... Brought up... 
r Abwabs to 1165. 

Chout Marhattah ... 40,574 

J Khasnoveossy ' ... 2,884 

I Mat-hoot feel Khanoh ... 7,997 

Zer-mat-hoot , 2,451 

LFoujedarry Abwab Gorahgant ... 317 


3,20,473 

^Towfeer on#the Jft^roer Circar Bhamondangor 

I and Dewanuy Mhy Narrain Ansil ... 34,210 45,853 

7 Keffyet Foujedarry in 1169, would have been 
on tJie whole, onlv 6,65,887 but was actually 


Total MaJgJozary of Fakhercoondy to 1172, Rs. 11,24,194 
2. Rangamutty in 11.35, Ciich. Currybarry, 1 Soon* 
tak Gant Qoorlah Jammyra, &c. 

. fV. Pergunnahs including the whole Circar of 
g Dhcky, excepting Keybarry .. 29,694 \ 

< Circar Culler Kolo 2 Pergnnnahs. 2,220 f «« ere 
^ I Ditto Dekankolo Shawparko .. 4,661 

• .. r2 GowwalparahBallymarryinBismoui io cim 
^ Cbcar Dokan Kole ... ... I 

« -j 3. Majesparah Do. Circar ... . . 9,555 

§r 1. Sair Rangamutty, now transferred ) no ka^ 

^ L to Gowalparah f 20,543 

■ . 79,252 

3 Cooch Bcher tribute, half the rental of Rajah 72,000 

Dnendcr . . 

Total Foujedarry of Rungpoor Narrain 
since 1773, about 12,75,440 


Jumma Kool Ausil and Ezafa, or improved Rent-roll of Fakhercoondy, &c., in 
its modern rated Divisions, compared with the ancient, inclusive of Ranga- 
mutty, on the expulsion of Cossim Alii in 1170, and nearly established in 
1178, A.B. 


TO All*.!! — 

iDistricts and Pergunuatty Chuck:| ^ ^ .Tuiuma ' Districts and Pergunnntty Chuck 


Chuck. Futterhjxior, Khalsa 9^, 
Huuas 

I I'Pamiudang-a 4J annf||g,>j'' 
I I g n Aiduiiicnna .. 2 do .! 


cJ'S rJcpah 
Bahsout 
LAudassoy 


\ LAudassoy 

2. Kar j uhaut Khalsa. 10 anna-- ^ 
Do. Jageer Mushroot. 6 do. i 

3. Kanknoah ... 

4. /Bodah Khalsa duffer Foo-'\ 

I 

a.< Bhang Billai Bisheu Ra* > 
I jmhgaut Mukeudwar & I 

10. V Patgong J 

|11, Pangah 

Total Fakhercoondy 

Carried up.. 


j fakhercoondy . Brought up 

1 fKoondy f 4 Annas 

, )H do. I 

• lu • ao.' j 

*1 Batushazai 7 or Bycont- 


3,29,691 10,04,535 


j V poor 

I { Hant Murtizagunge 

i Sayer ■{ Mai Foui odarry 
3,97,371' ((JpiumMohal 

91,1^ jTotal of Fakhercoondy AKoondy. 
jTfainah lUngamutty 

91,617 Total 

Deduct Muscoorat & Sebundy ... 


ICooch Bcyhar tribute of) 
72,000 Ea. to make up> 
the Jumma Kool, Sa. Ra. ) 


3,77,078 11,24,194 
79,262 79,252 

4,56,330 i 12.08,446 
27.850 


4,28,480 Narrainy 
Rupees 
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Here in 1172, as well as in everywhere else in Bengal, probably MrJ.Grant'i 
on the known fictitious ground of Nundcomar’s collections the preced- g®^j,ueg *' 0 ® 
ing year, a sudden prodigious reduction Vas made by ’the native B^gai. 

ministry acting in behalf of th^ Company, in the amount of the esta- 

blished jumma of the province. It was stated in all, clear of mofussil Foujedarry 
charges, at 5,22,154 rupees. But it may have -leeu reckoned 4 lacks 
more, or as much less, without any danger of detectirtg the falsehood^ 
when there was no previous standard of comparison ; and it has only 
been very lately, after entering on a minute detail of provincial 
accounts, the discovery ^/as made, that the foujedarry keffyet of Cossini 
Alii had been unaccountably diminished on this occasion, from 7 lacks 
and a half to 1 and a half lack of rupees.’ On the same arbitrary 
principle of forming or drawing out a settlement of the revenues in 
1 173, au increase of 75,000 rupees appejfra in the buudobust. In 1178^ 
the very year alter the famine, and M. R. Khan^s efficient administra- 
tor, the whole rental was found to be nearly at its proper improved 
standard, being then Rupees 11,05,605, though with deductions of- 
batta, between uarrainy and sicca rupees, zeraindary, and other Serin- 
jammy charges, all which were probably provided for (^r compromised, 
exclusive of the jumma koolof 1170, the net malgoozary did not exceed 
8,93,313 sicca rupees. Soon af(^er, the trfCute of Oooch Beyhar, became 
a part of the annual income “of Ruugpoor Nevertheless, with* this 
addition in 1184, the clear revenue fell to 7,18,622 siccfi rupees; and 
yet at the same time, the aumeeny investigation shewed t^itorial 
funds for producing 12,78,959 rupees, exclusive of 3,7l,09oWateka, 
and besides a Bazee Zemeen with c lukeran, of 1,84,053 begas, all in the 
districts of Pakhercooudy alone. lu 1 188, the farm of jGroalpareh, being 
in fact only resumption bt the aayer or duties formerly levied within 
the jurisdiction of Rangamutty on the trade ’to and from A sham, was 
prod uctive of 46,551 increase to the foujedarry collections. But finally, 
notwithstanding every aid in 1190, the effective provincyal jumma- 
bundy dwindled away to little more than 5 lacks of rupees, after 
allowing one lack and a half for batta foujedarry and all mofussil 
expenses. On the whole, seven lacks of rupees must be reckoned the 
recoverable defalcation in the annual revenue of this province entire, 
unless ample, valid, and specific reasons applicable to the actual state 
of the country, in the minutest detail of local financial subdivisions, 
can be adduced to prove and justify, any feal decline froin the yeat 
1170 to the present time. ' ** 


• Neabut op Dacpa. 

This great province, the former seat of Sc^ibclhdarry Government, Neabut of 
under the denomination of Jehangeernagur, and known the Khalsa 
records by the pergunnatty name^of Jelalpoor, hath generilly since 
the removal of the capital of the viceroyaJty of Bengal to its present 
site of Moorshedabad in 171 7, A.D? during she administration of Jaffier 
Khan, been ruled by the naib or deputy of the soubah ; sometimes 
also holding in his own person, the more important efficient trust of 
imperial Dewan. Thus Shahamet J ung Nowarish Mahomed Khan, the 
nephew of Aliverdi, continued for many years, until his ddath prior to 
the accession of the tyrant Suraje ul Dowlah, to occupy both these 
posts, in violation of the Mogul constitution, and of course turned to 
[VoL. I.] a28 
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Mr.J.Grant'a his private advantage the high incompatible powers of a double appoint- 
ReJllniies (intended originally as mutual checks to each other, bub then 

Bougai. vested singly in himself) in' the large authoritative improvement of the 

revenues of his proper local jurisdiction ; without being made account- 

State, for any thing beyond the antiquated Crown rent called 
acca. Ausil Jumma Toomary. It was in search of the treasure and provin- 
'■'^ial accounts, supposed to be in the possession of Kishendass, son of 
Raje Cullub, (who formed for himself the" rich Zemiudary of Rajena- 
gur and had amassed prodigious wealth in the abuse or management 
of the finances of the Neabu'fc as minister to Shahamet Jung), that 
Suraje ul Dowlah was first tempted to commence hostilities on the 
English settlement of Calcutta, where Kishendass had taken refuge; 
ending at length in the memorable revolution of 1757. Cossim Alii 
soon afterwards peaceably obtained, what eluded the violent grasp of 
tyramny, in ascertaining the actual collections of the district, and realiz- 
ing to the public treasury the keffyet or profits of former Superinfeend- 
•ents ; though these wpre again partly in 1 764, and wholly on the Com- 
pany's acquisition of theDewanny, fraudulently sunk under the double 
delegated adraipistration of M. R. Khan. The whole extent, valuation, 
and circumstances affords almost an exact parallel to the Zemindary 
of Rajeshahy ; being in all its dimensions, including islands in the 
mouth of the (Granges and Birmahpooter, 15,397 British square miles, 
producing an original rental, now to be exhibited in detail, of about 
twentvjBpe lacks of rupees; and differing chiefly in its improved 
finanoun state, or as the grand emporium of cotton cloths with the 
finest muslins in the world, instead of the raw and manufactured silk 
principally found in the neighbouring mismanaged territory of Ranny 
Bowanny. * 
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Mr.J.Graii’s 
of tho 


Neabufc of Dacca. — Ausil Jumma Toomary of the Chuckly of 
Jehangeernagur; composing the greatest part of the Province Revenues *of 
of Dacca, as originally formed in *1135; with annexations or Bongal. 


uisiuciuuermencs iieiiceLurwaru lu luo ojougai lhh , auuuiu- 

ing to M. R. Khan's Chucklehbundy. ^ 

ji 


Neabttt of 
Dacca. 


ClKGARS AND PeRGUNNAUS. 


, Jdmma 
Toomary, 
1135. I 


OiRCARS AND PeRGUNNAHS. 


Circar Bazoohay. 


f Asha Akabad 

Abrahitnpoor 

Aiiruiigafciad 

Aiiaitnagar,., .« 

Aydgah 

Alypoor 

Boozergaumedpoor 

Bhowal * 

Bttgh Padahahy 

Bary Shagurdy 29,000 
kohan cow zees ... 
Berbazoo Nosscrit Shah} ., 

Barpoor 

Barpoor Bhelliah 

Ohaiidpertaub 

Dary-baroo 

Gunje Snnkcrabad 

Gobindpoor 

HaatHusseinabad... 

ITussein Shahy Char-bazoo. 

f Jehangnrnagur Havilleo ... 

■ Jehangur buldah, or city ... 

Johanabad 

Joot Chootray 

Jaiipoor 

Jaffier-abad 

Khaiijahan Bahadernagur.. 

Khalul-abad 

Kassimuagur 

Kassimpoor Bhagniarah ... 
Kessimpoor Sausin Bassari. 
Kassimpoor Killiau bery... 

Kahly-joory 

Kudda hussoin nagiir 

Kashypoor ... 

Mobarick-anjal * 

Moknrn-abad , ... 

Mahomedpoor 

Mnhomed-nagur, or Noeral 

Hussein 

Nundlalpoor of Ohandper- 
taub 

Nussur aujal... 

♦ * I 

Noor ullah poor 

Carried over 


9,091 

4,434 

210 

1,475 

1,344 

2,339 

4,617 

66,552 

232 

796 

1,36|316 

*1,350 

130 

36,145 

9,586 

104 

1,1C. 

£9 

29,894 


Circar Bazoobay brought 

over 6,59,521 

( Peshcush Bazur of 
‘ the city ^ ... 4,809 

Rrflpoor nundlalpoor 3,064 


HAUY, I 
35. 


JUMM: 

ToOMAUYj 

1135. 


Rnssidpoor 
Ruflia nagnr 
Selimpertaub 
Said poor , 
Seif poor... 
Sultanpertaub 
Said poor iioabad 
Serai Muly dher 
Sha’gnrdi 
Sejah-ahad 
Shazadpoor 
Shah jehan poor 
Shah augil 
Shuiateb-abad 
Sabib'iibad 


Talibabsid and Azini- 
abad ... 

Yuaefpoer of Khabe* 
labad ... 


2,343 
... 125 

... 6,033 
... 106 
... 2,003 
...38,226 
77 

... 436 

... 2,546 j 
... 5,888 
... t),244| 
... l,^ 
...21,72! 
... 726 

1,735 


y 7,60,561 


3,580 

2,698 



LZulfer aujal... 

... 6,989 

41,961 

— T*- 

1,23,371 


. 

2,042 

Oircar Audi poor. 


2,691 

1,559 

^ Akorraillali 

... 75 

40 

Amberpoor, &c. 


9 

Dhcrmpoor 

.. 4.453 

9,045 

Davodpoor 

.. 6,867 

37,910 

Havelle* Kaipoor 

.. 9^7 

981 

Kool.wall 3 % tfec,. 

,.29, m 

2,564 

KomillaliGur 

.. 188 

2,064 

» Kofe Kenulla , 

.. 80 

2,261 

!'ftornagnr 

..2.5,000 

962 

Raje gong 

.. 

4,634 


1 , 

15,917 

e 


19,468 

3ircar JeradWiaiTeh. 


3,192 


• 

847 

(Aklo 

6,444) ' 

iBnng^... 

2,332 ( 

154' 

jircar Duralzerb. 

1 

1 

56,240 

Mint of the city of Jehan* 

22,500 

gurnagur... 


6,5f,521 

Carried over Sa. Rs.... 


y 67,860 


8,776 


17,216 

8,63,416 


[Voi. I.] 
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Mr. J. Grant’s 
view of tho 

rc/ivmnrii*m f\i 

CnucKLiiii Jeuangeek. 

ClIUCKLEU JeUANGEER, 

AivYUllULo VI. 

Bengal. 

Noabiit of 

Circars and Pergunnabs. 

Jnmma 

Toomary 

Circara and Pergunnabs. 

Jnmma 

Toomory, 

Dacca. 

i 

1135. 

1135. 


"^ircar Sunargam. 

liter Shabpoor 

8*6«.3 

Oircar Sunargam— brought 

over 

fMirzapoor 

4,40,466 

2,824 


Aspoor • ... 

M83 

Mahomed poor 

46 


Amunibad Bickerampoor. . , 

4,403 

Mirzanagur of Gopaulnagurj 

143 


Amurabad Dunderab 

4,617 

Mhircooi 

18,000 


AmurabadNoabad Bulwah. 

289 

Mobabitpoor 

6,456 


Amurabad Havillee Snnar- 

! 

Mhichal 

3,322 


gan 

1 3,211 

M an oh n poor... 

2,030 


Aurungabad... 

! 23 

Mauzimpoor 

5,238 


^Tiraeiabad Dun deni 

1,173 

Mehar 

7,894 


Allahabad 

i 455 

Mobaricknagnr 

. 139 


Baggozir ’ 

; 2,400 

Mn«a»ypoor 

411 


Bhulwab 

; 52, -112 

Mohey 111 dun poor 

6,792 


Buaaik 

' 7,041 

Narrainpoor 

3,284 


Berdek 

' 5.384 

Noabad v 

3,401 


, , JJusy 

1,016 

Pls^^c•nsll Ragoo Cauongoe . 

1.000 


; l^Baboo Poor 

350 

Phifc Kurab 

22',377 


Bickerampoor 

1,03,001 

^ Uh in ghat 

Ruasoolpoor... 

2,062 

16,974 


fBowHpr 5,092 

BuldahKahl 02,644 

Bunder Akrenipoor ' l,l()2 

Bucheiidy ... •,,, 2,972 

Buliamnoor 027 

Burak Kenaei ... 8,000 

Bodekgoiig 1,602 

Belsak 3,600 

Doorlay 4,723 

Dohao 8,787 

Decau Shahpoor ... 3,417 

Denderah 7,03O 

Eatikadpoor 2,737 

Gung.aniiindel ... lG,3b9 

Gonanundy 11,810 

Gopaiil nagur 615 

Gopaul iijigur Bulwah 2,963 

Gozer Seupoor ... 62 

V:ainabad ... ... 26,817 

Iluat Aslamabad ... 1,187 

Havilla Sunargam ... 8,092 

Jogdeah‘ ' ; 16.984 

Khezerpoor 15,163 

Katikpoor 8,473 

Kuiicherpoor ... 2,090 

Kordy 3,058 

Kassimpoor Muchwa Kabl 610 

Kassimpoor Sellainutcy ,. 8,500 

Kusdwah Bulwah 3,540 

V.Lobgurrah 4,C30 


Carried over 4,40,466 


Bam poor 
Raipoor 
Siiighugong... 

Sham poor ... 

Serrijchaul .. 

Shaisteh nagur 
Singhai 
Sham nagur ... 

Sangdy 
Shaiizadpoor 
Sujabiiagiir.,, 

Sujah abad ... 
Sbaintehnagur of Fiitteh- 
L jungpoor 

Shahburider Dickrampoor 
Torah 


Jircar Futtehabad. 

f Auter Shahbazpocr.. 7,030 
■ Bhowanypoor ... 10 

Chur Mukeiviiab ...11,815 
Dican Shabbazpoor.. 3,432 

Futtehpoor 901 

KassimpoorNelbetty 679 

Mhesuah 5,716 

Nelhutty 4,188 

Nemuch Mbal ... 4,794 
Sultanpoor Sheffia- 
poor 


911 
864 
14,397 
2,249 
1,321 
993 
3,516 
41 
2,042 
1,994 
1,719 
1,283 

13 

1,25,000 

14,381 

7,16,924 


I 


Sundup 
Selimabad... 
Sahioabad 


3,842 
...54,696 
...43,166 
... 34 


1,40,303 


8,57,227 
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Ausil Jumma Toomary op the 
Chuck. Jehangeebnaoub, 
FROM 1135 TO 1172 A. B. 


r 

Circars and Pergunnahs. ' 

• 

Six Circars brought forward... 

Circar Boklah. 

Agurbusty 


4,833 

Aurungabad 


1,199 

Agurbilla ... 


952 

Adrakpoor ... 


10,807 

Adrilpoor ... 


47,^04 

Burmahan ... 


5,288 

Biliary 


7,618 

Buugrowlah 


IVIM 

Bangpoor . . , 


f/,U4 

Bhcndy-gahty 


1,^188 

Chur-atnondy 


366 

Chundcr.doop 


6,608 

Decan-Cliflug 


717 

Dustoor-ov Chundorkole 

717 1 

Diuiarpool ... 


14,747 

Parsetpoor ... 


2,434 

#,926 

Putteh Jungpoor 


Gonauundy... 


389 

li'vajupoor ... 


1,085 

Janpoor 


671 

Kh.anjehanpoor 


12 

Kolly Sooudy 


21 

Keblhady ... 


4,868 

Konderypoov 


5,754 

Koowerpoor 


13 

Kootwally bavali 


6,926 

Kehtamuagur 


21 

Mahomodpoor 


2,711 

Mohabitpoor 

... 

2,929 

Mobaricknague 


91 

Mujerdy ... 


C,267 

Narrainpoor 

... 

237 

Nazupoor ... 

f . 

239 

Poorub Chaug 


4,4f6 

Ramnagur... 

... 

*1,0961 

Rossidabad ... 


663 

Serirompoor 


8,606 

Shahzadpoor 

... 

10,362 

Sultanabad 


363 

Bultan-nagur 


1,703 

Shaistehnagur 

f ■» 

3,956 

Shaistehnagur of Adilpoor f ,61k j 

Total Chuck. Jehangeema-') 

gnr in 1136.. 
Carried forward .. 


::: ' 


Jaznma 

toomary, 

1135. 


17,20,64a 


Modakhil and Mokharejr in 
THE Neabut of Dacca 
• from 1135 TO 1172 A. B. 


Chucks., Circawa and Pergunnalis. 


Porg. 


1,92,448 


18,13, 09D 


Mokhareje or Dismemberments. 

Chuck. Jehangeernagiir. 

Seten Circars ^ud 232 Porgs. in 

1135 A. B 

Zemindary qfTippcrali, formed of 
^ the Circar of Audipoor en- 
J tire, excepting Pergim. 

J nahJDavoclpoor... C0,993j 
(.Circar Sunargam, viz. 
r Mhercool ... 18,000 
jBagaaar ... 2,400 
1 Burak-kiudal 8,000 
(.Bilsah .. 3,600 

• 82,000 

Perg. 21. Total Zemin ^a- J q2 003 
ry dismcmbor(*d / ’ 

Zemiivlary of Rajeslialiy,part 
of S Perga, in different Cir- 
cars detailed under this 
head as dismembered fr^m 
• Johaugeernagur at the Au- 
sil Jumma of ...1 

Zemindary of Rokinpoor, 
Dismemborod portions of 
J*erg3.12 in differontCiroars 
of the Chuck. Jobarigeerna- 
gur, particularly in bho ac- 
count of this Zemiifdary... 22,920| 

Total remaining to the Ncabut ) 
of Chuck. Johang ) 


Jumma 

Toomary, 

1135. 


19,13,091 




Modakhil or Annexations. 


Chuck. Goraghaut. 


Circar Bazoohay. 


f Allopsing 

44,955 

Perg. < Momensing 

44,476 

(Abin Mhnl Bhowal 

216 

Circar, Goraghaut. 


Zuffer Shahy 

17,008 


Chuck. S#lhot. 

I Scrjj^eorSatrundcl 1,11,084 

Zein Shahy 33,820 

Tutref, tot. 16,217^11 m.* 
Kissmut ..• ’ 


17, 02,657 


Chuck, Curry- harry. 

|j*erg. j' ShurpoorDushawnah 16,760 

I g >{ Soosing entire . . . 18,850 

g • 

LCurry-barry Sayer ...16,064 


|Perg. 

.1 

|S1 


Chuck. Cei 

Rljepoor ... 
Kassempoor 
Beugong ... 
Shubpoor ... 
Nazirpoo 


322 
618 
2,492 
400 
450 

Sultanpoor Dhooniah ^ , 

. KaUy \647| 


Carried over...| 


1,06,655 


1,66,740 


60,664 


Mr.J.Grant’s 
view of the 
Revenues of 


Neabut of 
Dacca. 


20,87,4461 
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Mr.J.Grant’fl 
view of 
Revenues of 
Bengal. 


Neabut of 
Dacca. 


Modakhil and Mokhareje, in the Neabut 
OF Dacca,, FROM 1135 to 1172, A. B. 

Jununa 

Cbuclis., Circars and Pcrgunuahs. Toomary, 

1135. 


Jummabunda Kool, of the Neabut of 
Dacca as before described, including 

ORIGINAL, WITH INCREASED ASSESSMENTS, 

• TO 1172, Bengal style. 


.Chuck. Jehangecrnagur, hroughtj 


ModakhiJ, 4 chucks, brought 
over .. ... 3,18,888| 


Aftsil Junima Toomary of tho| 
17,68,5571 whole province Khalaa and Jagecr, 
jbefore stated, clear of charges. 

Abwabs to 1755, A. D. 


20,98, 903| 


Chuck. Bhosnah. 
17. 

fToliilpoor k 
Telker. 
Khezerpoor 
Pat PausBara, 
Sudoh. 
TAJohahsovy. 
Kubsuckpoor. 
Cher-h.ai. 
Khaa Bazaar 
Cl ossa. 
Neamotpoor 


03,719 

451 

7,971 

3,683 

1,722 

1,519 

2,946 

1,905 

472 

3,003 

^,141 


R a vi 1 lee Futtoha J 1,810 


, rshahpoor. 
j Mehira Shiihy 
i NeTdy. 

’ I Nussib Shahy 
<3 Luilg^p 


5,166 

2,661 

4,443 

1,174 

288 


-1,08,091 


Perg, Total gross Ausil Jnmma 
241 of the Neabut to 1J72, A. 

I B. Sa. Kupe^s ^ . 

Of which originally, as in 1135,1 
thcKlialfla portion of thcChuck I 
^ of Jehaiigur alone, 8tood( 
7,99,995. j 

i Jagecr, Nowai^eh ; 6,03,715 I 

' Ashani : l,02,li84 i 

Circar, &c. 4,06,697 j 
11,13,096! 


And with Aniiexatioiis to 1172, as 
follows 

K.halsaportioniu6Chuck.s. 10,83,770 « 

! Jagecr, Nowaroh : 6,81,846 V i 

1 Ashaiu: J ,27,405 Ml, 11, 76Ci 
Circar, &c. 3,02,509) I 


l\Tusoooi*at, to bo deducted. ! 


jNancar ... 
iNeerntucky 
'Moccudomy 
Aymali . . 
Muddcdniash 
Kozinah ... 


Total 


2J192 

3,665 

99i 

112 ] 

311 

53 

6,634 


Sebnndy, for the Jagcer of 
thcuazira 90,000| 


‘ Total not original Rent of the "> 
Neabut iu 1172 ) 


1. Khasnovecssy ... 60,432' 

2. NuzeranehMokurrery. 1,89,052 

3. Zer Mat-hood 9,590 

4. Foujedarry I Abwab ... 7,727 • 7i00,227 

5. Chout Mahratteh ...1,12,090 
C. Serf Sicca... . . 3,21 336 


4,26,971) 7. Towfcer on Jageers to 1163 5 
aa follows : — 

1. Circar Aly and Dow- 

anuy 1,90,430 

2. BukshiPerg. Turni. . 28,581 ■ 8,02,261 

3. Nowareh anfl Asham. 5,83,250 


8. Kefiyet on the Khalsa territory, 
to the same date. 


21,95,53 


1, Russoom Malzaniiuy and Sc 

c\xnf profits on the pergun-l 
nahs of Boozorgaumedpooi*,i 
&c., 1,02,621. 

2. Increase on the sayer 7 «« aL 
of Shaibunder, &c. ) 


1,81,343 


Total Ausil andEzafa of the Nea-| 

Ijiit of Dacca, to the death of Sha 
Lamut Jung, including a keffyet or! 
profit of Us. 15,77,172, privately' 

3njoyed by that naib Soubahdar andj ^37,82,633 
Dewan, until the time of his death,, 
but altogether resumed by Cossim 
Ali ill 1168, for the State. 


N. B.— lathe accounts of the Nowareh zc- 
mindaries of Seryle and Zun Shahy, when an- 
loxcd to Sylhot, there is a deduction from their| 
umma of Rs. 66,168, as so much retained 
‘rom the exchequer duos for themselves. On, 
,he othci hand, in the particulars of the No-I 
waroh a.ss.ignment8, exclusive of the original 
standard amoni, of the whole jagur, Wng Rs. 
',78,954, there appear to have been received by, 

, hough not regularly passed in the Accounts of 
Government, Rs. 64,498, under the hands of 
?e8hou8h or Serf, paid by the Nowareh zemm- 
jdars, and probably those of the two foregoing 
90,634|porgunnah9; in which case, the receipts neatly 
ctnuterbalance the deduction that might 
ithei-wiso have been usually allowed of. 

Again it appears, that near one lack and a 
|half of Rupees had been added to the Januna- 
bundy Kool<of the Neabut, besides every other 
increase, to the year of the acquisition of the 
|Dowanny in 1172, iu zomindary (ktail, making 
nho net, malgoozary of the provinoe, no more 
'ban Rupees 37,26,584 ; as follows. 


20,98,! 
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I 

Dahtimambandj Ehalsa and Jageer^ original with increased Assess- Mr.J.Grant's 
ments, of the principal Zemindary of the Province of Dacca, as in 
1165, A. B. when the whole number of these territorial Irnst, com- ^ 

prizing the before stated 241 whole or broken pergunnahs, were 
reckoned 412 Athals or Farms, under the s|ime number of laud- Neabnt of 
holders, paying separately their yearly rental to Government; and Dacca, 
in like manner continued, to lf72, after annexation pf the three pei>^S- 
gunnahs of Seryle Zeiu, Shahy, and Turruff, from the neighbouring 
Chucklahs of Sylhet. 



o 

fcQ . 

AUSIL JUMMA OP 1186. 


Eahtimamdarries or Zemindaries. 

II 




ag 

0 

Khatoa Jageer. Total. 



nUZOREE SERISHTEH. 

Perg. 

'‘Jelapoor, &c., to Noorallalyind Rooh 
UllaliB, chiefly in Bhoosnah and wesf 

of the Ganges 

Rajenagur, &c., to Luohynarain 
chiefly formed from the fergs. of th( 
Havillee of Dwea, Brickfampoor and 
Seliamahad, in the fork or Islandij bf^ 
the Ganges, and Migna, south of 

Dacca ... _ ... 

Ghunderdup, Ac., to Audinarrain of 

tho Ganges 

Adilpoor, Ac., to RambuUuh, in the 
. fork of the Ganges, and Mignalit tho 

P 6 confluence 

S Boozerg Aumodpoor, to Mahomed 
® SaduoK? west of Gangeesi ... 

Selimabad entire to Joynarrain and 
'.d Bowany Churn, &c. , Chowdries wes’ 

of Ganges 

^ S Ruttundy Kalkapoor to Kishemam 
^ i; at the mouth of Ganges 
^ ® Russoolpoor to Abduluhman, Ac. 

' with Katickpoor and ports of Edin 
Adrackpoor and Shapistnagur, Ac. 

to Mur Aly, Ac 

Ramnagur, Ac., to Ramdoss Sein .. ^ 
Bykoutpoor to Karrutnarrain, taken' 
from Bickrani Noossuretshey 
Decan Shahbazpoor, Suirampoor, Ac. 

to Booshau Ullah 

OotuShahbazpoor island, Shuiram, Ac. 
Soondoep island, to Buktiarsing Ac. 

Ghoudnes 

Gonanundy to Hnrryha, Ac., east of| 

, the Migna 

Singhugong and Kunebinpoor to 

Kuoo, Ac., ditto I 

Torah. Abrahim^or to Russool 
Kassin Shufl^ ditto... *... 

Mehah entire Hing RajeJDoonah 
Doorlay entire, to Tutteh and Maroom 
Sangdy to Shadbaz, A^ Chowdries. I 
Kassimpoor Muohwa ^hl, Ac., to| 

Nerotim 

Homnabad to Dowled Jelal Bnkhsb, 

Ac ; 

Kudwab AinmabadtoBijeynamiuii, Ao.| 
Bbulwah to Raje Eurratnarrain 
Jugdia to Bugooiam, Ao.« ... 

Danderah and Allahabad to MIhomedI 

Arayet, Ac 

.Choweb Gong to Madhoo, Ac. 

• 

Carried over . 77 


18 85,915 

i| 17,419 

1,03,335| 1,63,005 

38 26,008 

60,28§ 


88,389 

22 1,170 

58,581 

59,7if. 68,609| 

2,816 

44,199 

j 47,016; 1,06,271 

3,227 

• 

<704 

I 5,931 

2,01,274( 

2,094 

10,886 

13,574 

4(U90 

1,339 

437 

.1,777 

18,643 

15,356 

14,864 

29,72C 

50,387 

2,00 

4,818 

6,81£ 

23,173 

1,618 

492 

2,01 

13,952; 

10,816 

486 

11,302 

1 17,26 

. 16,013 

7,166 

1 28,179 

• 78,1^1 

• 93 

% 

4,901 

4^994 

1 13,7771 

54,696 


54,696 


3,407 

§,584 

! j 

11,992 

1 25,633 

6,737| 

8,388| 

^ 9,^26 

^ 22,028 

13,292 

1,0881 

14,381! 

49,688 


4,934 

7,896 

30,914 

7;424 

- J 

7,424 

40,519 

2,172 

770| 

2,S42, 

11,118 

387 

2,561 

2,948 

9,844 

1 


26,827 

1,09,231 

. 8 9;926| 


9,926 

.38,802 

1 14,271 

26,891 

41,162 

1,86,982 

1 

16,984 

16,984 

17,737 

2 2M\ 

6,138 

v7.486 

48,688 

1 461 

1,556 


18,411 

131 8,12,469| 2,98,6S0| 8,11,0B6| 8,28,409| 
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Eahtimanidarics of Zcmindarios. 


n 


*0 

i- 

Tup. 

U 

■StJ 

O Q 

'll* 


Talook 


Names of Zoml^dars. 

* Huzoree ticrishtch, brought over. . 
Baboopoor, Audyuarrain ... ^ . 
Gupaulpoor, Mirzanagur, Shufuldin.. 

Mhi’ychiiula Nusingh 

Cuiigamundel, &c., Mahomed Jafficr. 
Phib Kinan, Ac., Abdul Hussum 
Nussiu Aujal, K. of Birmahpooter,j 
Cungaiiarriar 

Z(3m IShahy do. .. 

^ Sherpoor, Duskawnali Bonodoarraiu . 

I Momeudsiug aud ZiTer divide 1 Pin 
kishen 

Alupasing west of Birhnuhpooter Hur- 

ryram 

Soosing Noosaint JSlieahy, E. of do. 

Kubl-onaiiig 

Tuiuf, cast of the JStrtuah . . 
Balsnit'.li and Satgam, dependent onj 

Turuf Jtiai^ Uidicn 

f Noorullabpour, Hussen, Shahy 
Alen Tahl . ^ 

Kdssimpoor, Sassin, Bassin, and Azim-| 
poor, Bhowauy Pusad . 

Talibab.id, <fec., to Zeya, <i.e. . . 
Nazupoor, <fec., Perg. Ka8siiima),ur,' 
Sheinsnldion 

Stilbanabad, &c., do. llussin Aly 
Havilla, Selitnhabad, 7 annas .. 

I Azimpoor. &c. 

Tunockhabad, Perg. Sbiiighorgong 
Reu Bhor.sal,iPorg. Alepsing 
Muzzerdu Por^. Bubazoo, N. Shahy 
Ilejrahdn do. Aik o dien 
Kulsy, Perg. Sultan, pertaub, shenramj 
&c 


I 

o 

Sayre 

'Sin*; 

°se« 


pool, &c. 

Chulidusing Jiggudany 
Mahomed Ahbal .. 
l^Serandal, &c. 


Total Maal. 


Sahibanm . 

Bhandy Goblah . 

Abrahimpoor, &c. 

Carry Barry, cast of D'rmahpooter, 

NoOrnarraiu 

Sahibabad 

Bhandy, Munrab, Nudrah 
Jatuapoor , 

NJZLMUT SERISHTEH. 

Boulhch Kahl, Ac., E. of Migua, 
med Ibrahim 

Bhowal W. of the Bifkahpoott'i 

dernaiTiiin 

Serylo or*ditnikundel, E. of the Sumahj 
aud xMigaa, Mahd Haddy 


Dacca, Rajah Ram 

Chandporbaub, division of Ram Mohun. 
Tal. i.Talooker,Pturrynarrirtn,porg. Jelalpoor.l 
jSayre. Tabacoo and De’ ifeahfran, mahle, Ganges 
and Sahiaton 

Muacoory Talfoks, belonging to both depart. ") 
moats, each under a jumma of eight thou- > 
sand rupc'os, and togr. } 


m 

® S 

*3 

J « 

Ausil Jumma of 1135. 

'S'gd 

d J' 

11 

'g'd 

g-a 

Ehalsa. 

Jageer. 

- 

Total. 


^77 

1 

131 

3,12,459 

2,98,630 

6,11,096 

16,28,409 

12,984 

1 

350 

... 

350 

2 

2 

3,106 


3,106 

15,889 

4 

1 

2,797 

148 

2,946 

14,092 

1 

7 

28,508 

8,113 

36,681 

36,181 

1,03,726 

2 

4 

32,015 

4,166 

94,638 

7 

1 

22,395 

33,844 

66,240 

48,070 

1 

1 

11,820 

11,820 

23,407 

1 

1 

33 

19,799 

19,833 

25,186 

2 

2 

67,142 

4,342 

61,484 

1,07,438 

1 

1 

16,564 

6,618 

23,102 

69,387 

1 

2 

1 


22,663 

22,563 

35,192 

1 

‘ 1 


11,836 

11,836 

30,404 

1 

2 


4,611 

4,611 

12,657 

» 

27 

2)444 

45,075 

66,220 

1,04,066 

1 

2 

2,121 

2,826 

4,948 

3,454 

12,455 

2 

1 

3,454 


10.736 

1 

2 

8,176 

1,247 

9,42'! 

37,311 

1 

1 

777 

102 

880 

17,168 

1 

.1 

373 

262 

625 

11,096 

10,171 

1 

”1 

952 

3,460 

4,412 

1 

1 

4,577 

831 

6,408 

7,993 

25,104 

14,178 

1 

1 

7,070 

317 

■“j 


8,110 


'8,110 

23,683 

5 

1 

1,149 

9,996 

11,145 

14,644 

1 

1 

9,064 


9,054 

17,031 

1 

1 

60 

3,061 

3,121 

4,954 

10,664 

1 

1 

4,860 

103 

8,201 

1 

1 

3,215 

327 

3,542 

8,947 

120 

200 

6,50,463 

4,93,987 

10,60,454 

24,61,815 

1 

2 

1 

1,04,467 

20,654 

7,482 

1,11,949 

20,664 

2,84,833 

47,869 

63,88d 

... 

1 

28,979 

1,196 

30,174 

1 

1 


13,536 

13,636 

23.640 

1 

1 


1,662 

1,562 

8,162 

1 

1 


4,224 

4,224 

10,806 

1 

1 

2^553 

2,563 

16,964 

131 

208 

' 743,016 

5,21,986 

12,35,016 

29,06,927 

1 

3 

" 8,893 

74,960 

83,843 

1,36,222 

3 

1 

23,116 

40,891 

64,007 

32,003 

1 

1 

... 

14,095 

14,095 

40,824 

1 

1 


14,261 

14,261 

24,666 

1 

1 

4,806 

4,306 

9,690 

17,263 

1 

1 

8,436 

i>63 

10,190 

... 

24 

C,606 

37,707 

44,818 

1,26,097 

139 

245 

7,64,878 

7,06,643 

14,76.021 

32,98,091 

279 

176 

3,19,408 

4,06,117 

4,26,515 

4,38,493 

ITs 

415 

10,83,776 

11,11,760 

21.96.68«'37,86,684 
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ElHTIMAMDARRItSS IMPROVED JuMMA 
IN RENTAL, SUBSEQUENT TO THE EOOL tO 

Year 1170, A B. 1172. 


Eahtimamdarries improved Jumma 
IN RENTAL, SUBSEQUENT TO XHE EoOL TO 

IrtsARim, A. B. 1172. 


Hnzoreo Serishtah of 
‘1170, brought over 
Bajenagiir, Ac. 
Cbunderdup 
Selianabad entire 
Rattnndee Kalcapoo 
Riissoolpoor 
Bykontpoor 
Deoanshahbazpoor 
, OatershahbuzpooL' 

Perg-{ Gonanundy 
Torah 

Mohah entire 
Doorlay entire 
Kudwah 

Gopaulpoor ... • 

Sheerpoor Duskannah 

Carried over •* 


!31,49,297 
1,708 
4,996 
18,322 
976 
5,745 
1.213 
1,325 
1,722 
1.7l0i 
6.399i 


Ruzoree SerishtAh, brought orer. |32,ll,218| 


Momen«ng, &c. 1,164| 

Alepsing entirp... 4,2; 

Noorulliihpoor, Ac, 28, 3' 

Iperg.-^ Siilfcanabad 2,688 

Miizziidee 2,073 

Hijrahde'e 4,455 

Sirandal 979 


Total Huzoree Serishtah. 32,55,152] 
l^izainut Serishtah brought 
over... ...5,77,287 
3,839 J BaldahKahl.Ac...34,864 
4,950| \ Seryle, Ac. ... 5,6l8 

1,243, 6,17, 769| 

* 2,5341 Total of the ifhproved rental 
6,239| of the Neabut in both de- 
partments, to 117^ esclu- 
|32,U,218| sive of increase on the |38,72,921 
Mijsboory talooks under 
the jjimma of 8,000 Rupees. 


The Neabufc of Dacca ruled n aeon trolled sometime, and^so long 
after the year A. D. 1765, by M. R Khan, exhibits the most striking 
instance, among all the provinces cljpendenton Bengal, of the enormous^ 
and fraudulent defalcation of established revenue, from the period of| 
the Compahy^s acquisition of the Dewanny. ^ Thus i£ appears from the 
foregoing statement, that the annual raalgoozaiy of Government exceed 
thirty-eight lacks of rupees ; and if the Hustabood account of Rajebul- 
lub, formed under the administratiou of Shahamut Jung, sdid to be in 
the possession of, and used in, terrorem by M. R, Khan, to make good 
his private bundobusty agreements, could have been procured, or veri- 
fied by documental proofs in detail, as stated traditionally in the total, 
at a gross rental of fifty-six lacks ; the net assessment of the sovereign 
would appear extremely moderate, and must have been at all times, 
fully realized with ease ; even after making an ample allowance for the 
necessary sebimdy troops, and real diminutjpn jp the sayer duties of 
the city of Jehangeernagur since the decline of its commerge, with 
reform of the marine and military esJaJblish’ments, serving before 2o 
enrich that provincial capital, besides the usual deduction of, 20 per 
cent, for defraying the whole ordinary mofussil expense ot tbejcolleo-^ 
tions, when such charge, «nder the^description of Serinjammy, is not 
otherwise compromised Jor with the zemindars,* at*the lesser rate of the 
muscoorat, or condition of suspending enquiry into the actual receipts 
from the country, Notwithstandvpg, however, all these favourable 
circumstances, the jumma kool of the Neal^pt was shamelessly reduce<^ 
by the settlement of 1172, suddenfy from its former proper standard^ 
to the comparatively paltry income of twenty and a, half lacks of rupees^ 
of which only llj lack&ausil toomary, Sj lacks abwabs, and SJ lacks’ 
more in lieu of the large resumed keffyet or profits of the Neabut 
Soubahdarry, acquired in the long administration of ShaK^ut Jung^ 
by continued improvements df the imperial finances. Bid from the 
inadequate revenue thus stated as the stipulated dues of the exchequer, 
[VoL. I.] a29 
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MrJ.Granfc’a a new or fictitious cliavge of Rupees 3,40,163 was introduced, on pre- 
Kovoniiea defraying the expense of provincial management; and must, 

Beugal? authorized alloWance or muscoorat, besides sebundy, and 

76,095 more as the deficiency of the Shahbunder, &c., be deducted from 

Neabub of the total forthcoming, to shew the actual receipts of the public treasury. 
Dacca. Supposing the whole Cdemand passed on account with the Company 
..«^J^Jly realized, an^ which will then stand only at the net effective jum- 
ma of 15,37,108 rupees, to acquiesce in the belief of either the expe- 
diency or reality of so rapid or prodigious a decline of the established 
rental, would be a reproach on^the credulity of the most ignorant, even 
if the truth of the fact being otherwise were not so notoriously known, 
and susceptible of undeniable proof, were self-evident grounds of faith, 
might be wanting; — but to admit the possible loss of near a moiety of 
original territorial assessment of Dacca, it would be necessary to show 
that one-half, or more than seven thousand square miles of the dimen- 
sions of that great province, had been as instantaneously overwhelmed, 
or calamitously rendered unproductive, in the hour of concluding the 
first Dewanny settlement of M. R. Khan in 1172, as the whole was 
found (in such pvent indeed miraculously) restored to nearly its pre- 
mature state, at the close of his administration in 1178, being the year 
immediately following the famine. At the sam'e time, great allowance 
' must undoubtedly always be made for considerable changes in the extent 
and valuation of some of the principal eahtimamdarries of a district 
intersected by the various branches, and frequently torn from the con- 
fluence of two of the greatest rivers of the^ world, rushing impetuously, 
during the periodical rains, to the neighbouring sea, insomuch that here, 
where the incom/^ of the State, like the rest of Hindostan, depends on 
the rebba or fourth proprietary share in the produce of the lands, allow- 
ing twenty per cent, on that rental for all charges of zemindary ma- 
nagement, and to enrich the official occupants as farmers general ; it 
will be molally impossible ever to extend the period of territorial leases 
beyond thh term of a single year, without probable ruin to the farming 
contractors, or large extravagant remissions on the part of Government. 
Yet it invariably happens, that as much as is gained annually by dere- 
liction or collusion on one side, as may be lost on the other, by succes- 
sive ravages of tlie current and opposing tides, while repeated over- 
, flowings with rich deposits of mould, washed down with the stream, 
bestow extraordinary fertSlity on the extensive inundated borders of 
tho riv^er. (Such consequent alterations, then, require the vigilant 
uFtehtion of the superior officers of the exchequer, to prevent continual 
diminutions of the revenue through a cause so powerful, when aided 
I by thqfr^ucJulent encroachments of laud -holders alone, subject perhaps 
to the ineffectual check of corrupt native Comptrollers, Accordingly, 
under Musselman administration, the important duty of local inspec- 
tion, seems not to have been so much neglected as at present. Thus 
we find the petty zemindary of Bo^ergaumepoor, in the space of five 
and thiriy years aLterior t> 1170^ improved in its rental from 6,000 
rupees to two lacks, chiefly through new acquisitions of soil, though 
doubtless, partly from amelioration of the uncultivated waste of the sun- 
derbunds; increased manufacture of salt, orgrowfehof betelnot; together 
with the othei’ great operative cause of apparent general improve*- 
ment throughout Bengal, in the decreasing value of silver;— and thus 
the pergunnah of Ruttundee Kalcapore, with some more, at the 
united mouths of the Ganges and Birmabpooter^ were gradually form- 
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ed, and progressively assessed^ to compensate for loss of adjacent rate J MrJ.GraBi's 
mehals destroyed by inundation ; while, on the contrary, in late» se^nues * of 
times, it is well known that churs or islands have appeared, and been Bengal, 
made productive to private individuals, with large tracts of improve- NeabutTf 
able territory in the Sunderbunds, without bein^ in any degree turned Dacca, 
to the real public advantage of^ the protecting sovereign proprietor. 

To return from this digression, more generally to thp hackicut junyajr^ 
of the Neabut of Dacca, it is to be observed, that in 1173 a fallacious 
increase of 50,000 rupees was here, in like manner as in the other pro- 
vinces of the soubah, added to the ostensible bundobusty agreement 
of the preceding year ; but with certainty of ample indemnification to 
the framers of the settlement, in the mode of liquidating supposed 
balances. In 1176, however, the mcdgoozavy accounted for, appears; 
effectually to have nisen to Rupees 23,02,222 ; and in 1 1 78, the year^ 
after the famine, I had opportunity to know (being on the spot, Snd 
employed partly, thouglj not^then in the Oompjiny's service, in draw*- 
ing out the settlement ; which, in fact, was all that in the yearly period 
of immediate English administration, could have been ^one even by the 
deputed resident at tji?) Durbar himself, with the best abilities and 
inclination to do ample justice to his ‘employers, under the prevalent 
corrupt influence of former native managers) that it amounted to 
upwards of twenty-nine lacks ; and T had also at the same time, the most 
convincing proofs, that besides this net revenue, afterwards in a man- 
ner wholly collected, clear bi eve< y charge except the unmerited pen- 
sions bestowed on the creatures of the dismissed Dewanny Naib, largo 
voluntary /gifts, perhap^i in all equivalent to the deTalcation that had 
taken place in the public income since thC year 1172, were received 
from the zemindary, for the indulgence of paying no more thai^ the 
lately reduced standard of rent by Hindostanny mutseddipe, being the 
efiBcient officers of the exchequer, solely possessed of powef and know- 
ledge to control the finances, with full intelligence or beneficial econo- 
mical effect, in 1184, thirty lacks may be stated as the actually realized^ 
malgoozary of Dacoa, and yet by the aumeeny investigation, broughtj 
up nearly to the same period, the actual financial funds of the pro- 
vince were found to be dussmasha, or Aroet Rupees 43,63,561, being • 
only about eight per cent, worse than sidbas** which indeed I am 
inclined to think not much short oj the truh amount, supposibg'It^o 
be free of every other charge except the zemiudary russoom of five 
per cent, on the gross collections, agreeable to tho ordXiary ^rule o£ * 
hustabood deductions of expense, wybero servants' allowances in land,^ 
have also been admitted of; more especially aS the mofusail canongoes, 
who must have furnished the accounts, were officially nndependent of 
those of the sudder, and therefofe in scmie degree, of the principal 
native mutseddy, under whose dirictiou-th! enquiry was conducted; aud 
as besides the jumma stated, Bazee Zemeen with Chakeran allotments 
to the extent of 8,01^572 begas, to be valued at an equal number 
of rupees, are to be adde^ in the calculation of gross annual rental.-^ 

But* as the component parts of the established assessa^ent, ascer.j 
taiued on this occasion, seems curious, I shall here insert them,! * 

[VoL. I.] a29in. 
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Ur.A.GrAnt’a under their general heads, as specified for the hazuree depart- 

view of the ment • yiz. 

Hevenuofl of 


Bengal. 
Neabut of 


1 . Ausil, from the Mugma Dewanny, or bundobust of 

1172 or 73 Rupees 19,62^936 


Dacca. 



Abwab, subseq'^enfc to that period^ during the Com- 
pany's administration ... ■ 

Dustoor chakeran, or servants fee 


8,36,863 

5,947 


' " Rupees. 28,05,746 

4. Sayer, customs of the sbahbunder, gauts, gunges, 

or salt works 1,76,001 

5. Mat-booty, or occasionall taxes, levied 

by the zemindary on the ryots ... 4,52,132 

G. Bazee-dufTa, arising from fruits, artifi- 
cers, &c. I .-r 28,230 

7. Serf, batta or exchange between Arcot 

and sic<Sas.*- 2,11,712 

8,68,076 


Rupees. 36,73,821 

Of which were talooks, or 
principal zeiniudaries ... 19,09^253 

And muscoorics, or lessor 
subordinfute eahtimaras ... 17,64,569, 

The whole added to the separate hustabood 
of tho Nizamut portion, being 6,89,740 

Rupees. 43,63,561 

make up the total aumoeny rental in 1182 as before stated ; and all 
this, supposed to be raised on a basi.s of included ausil toomary jumma 
only of eleven and a half lack of rupees, being little more than half of 
• I : the amount real to be found of tliat original standard assessment in 
the whole Neabut or juodprn province of Dacca. 


Finally, in 1190, even aft^r an apparent increase of upwards of 
four and a h^lE lacks of rupees in 1188, on the net jummabundy of tho 
,T>receding'yeSir, and then deducting two and a half Jacks for ordinary 
mofussil charges, inclusive of the Neabut supv.i*abundant pensions, still 
the effective yearly mdlgGozary, fall considerably^ short of twenty-eight 
lacks, and certainly left a recoverable defalcation throughout the pro- 
vince entiio, of at least ten lacks more in sicca rupees, of clear annual 
income. ^ 

The six foreg(jfing extensive districts of the Dewanny portion of 
Bengal, under the immediate single jurisdietjonoof so many zemindars, 
foujedars, or naiba of the Nizamut, as constituting by far the better 
part of the/ 2 ^hole soubah in dimensions or valued rent, and as iiivolv*^ 
ing the greater share of the vast sutiS lost by native fraud, mis- 
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managemejit^ or ignorance^ to the public exchequer^ since the Com- 
pany's acquisition of the Dewauny to May 1784^ A. D. though still no 
less expedient than easily to be regained by Government, with even a 
prodigious relief to the country, in reduction and limitation of the 
yearly demands of revenue from the great body of the people ; these, it 
IS repeated, merit more particularly to be distinguished and classed 
together, as the countries of greater defalcation ; and it is therefore I 
here present a summary Qf what hath already been^set forth mor« 
detail, throughout the preceding pages. 


Territorial Jurisdictions. 


British 

square 

miles. 


^ o 


3 o-S 






^ OQJrt'2 

ISI i 
IS 


) V f3 m 

:5?i 


Neabut of Dacca ... • 15,397 

Boujedarry of Purncah 6,119 

,, Rungpoor 6,610 

Zemindary of Rajeshahy 12,909 

„ Dinoffcpoor 4,U9 

„ Bcerbhoom 3,1 


Total six Districts 48,012 
Productive Dewauny p(wtion of tlie Eutimate 
Soubah entire , . • 63/jOO 


Remains to be aooountcd for« c.i 
eJusive of payer, mint, &c , and 
tbo tv hole oodM portion of the 
lands of Bengal 


iSioSsj 


241 16,13,202 
31 14,22,536 
2621 5,46,154 

181 26,01,578 
121 17,82,218 
24| 7,96,879, 


21,95,536 38,00,000 
3, 44.229] 19,45,000 
4,56,330 12,00,000 
21,31,6641 35,00,000 
7,5-4,4.33 26,00,000 
3,71,f37 13,00,000 


28,00,000 10,00,000 
7, -IS, 000 12,(V»000 

5.00. 000 7,05,000 

20.00. 000 15^,000 

]2,0f>,000 14,00,000 

5,00,000 8,00,000 


87,62,567 -62,53,32911,43,45,0001 77,45,000 

* 

1.409|l, 45, 93, 519]l, 04, 96, 638j2, 08, 94,413, 1,29, 83,465 


66,00.000 

79,10,958 

OnBolancol 


58,30,922] 42,43,300' 65,49,413] 52,38,455] 13,10,9581 


Zemudarv of Nuddeah. 

The fiistorical detail of the district, with those*^ which follow next 
in order, of the Dewanny portion of the lan^s of Bengal, may be corn- 
prized in a narrow compass, as the comparative defalcation of revenue 
since the commencement of the Company's administration, will appear 
inconsiderable, after reviewing the accounts of the six preceding larger 
territorial jurisdictions of the soubah. The sum total however of the' 
deficiency, though distributed into a greater number of smaller financial! 
divisions of country, is too important in itself, to be overlooked, and! 
demands perhaps our more particular attention. That if sums to be^ 
almost wholly incurred subsequent to the period of M. R. Khan’s first 
settlement in 1172. A. B,, when as may be^seeu m a memorandum at 
the close of the former section, the remainder of the juraipa to be 
accounted for, according to his bund^biist, differs very little in amount 
(about 71,84,618) from the supposed enormous exaction of Coasim Alii, 
continued and iq some instances even increased to thb inopient of 
concluding the famous original standard of reduced rental in behalf ofT 
the English Government, termed Mujmuah Det^anny. Conformably 
then to the plan of exhibiting now a view of the districts of lesser defalca- 
tion, dependant on Bengal, it is, to be observed, that the zemindary 
here begun with, denominated, on the K^alsa records, Aukeherah, by 
the late oflicial leaseholder, froin^is own name and ordinary place of 
residency Kissipagur ; or more.commonly Nuddeah ; as the well known 
ancient capital of a Hindoo, principality anterior to the Mogul con- 
quest, and in modern times the seat of a Brahmin seminary, (endowed 
clandestinely, though highly worthy of the sovereign’s cci^firmation), 
is, in all its dimensions, exdusive of some lately acquired "mehals by 
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purchase, under the recently adopted system of temtorial sales for the 
liquidation of balances 3,151 B. square miles of arable fertile land advan- 
tageously situated on the eastern banks of the river Hooghly, near all 
the chief European establishments in this part of India, and benefiting 
largely from their united commerce dr consumption of agricultural 
produce. It has the nlisfortuue internally, and infiuenpes that of the 
exchequer in being the^second in extent or consideration to Rajeshahy 
^oug these eahtimams under the weak iuiterested management of a 
single Brahmin land-holder. He derives his descent, in Mahomedan 
contemplation no doubt, from t|fe great Progenitor of mankind Adam 1 
though by the domeslic nomenclature of his ancestors, where vulgar 
dates of course are lost in the infinite spaces of Hindoo chronology, it is 
not probable that his pedigree is traced beyond the supposed period 
of some family emigrants, said tqhave been sent to colonize the country 
of Egypt. According to prevalent tradition or authentic archives of 
the^Khalsa, Bobanund, nujviuada or temporary recorder of the jumma 
of the Circar of Hooghly, and Grory, or zemindar of the pergunnah of 
Aukerah, is the first nxin of note, in his genealogical history. From 
him, Ragoorah acquired by sunnud and enlarged the jurisdiction of 
Nuddeah, to its present magnitude, in the Government of JaflSer Khan. 
The district gained some respectability under the long and crafty ma- 
nagergent of Kisenchund ; but is now rq danger of being reduced or 
dismembered, through the incapacity of his son Shiebchunder, the 
profligacy his servants, and mode of realizing balances. 
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Hackikut Jumma, Ausil and Ezafa, of this important territorial trust, Mr.J.Grant's 
from the Bengal year 1135, with the establishment of the Too m ary 
■Rental of that period to the Company's iicquisition of the Dewanny ° 

in 1172, according to M. R. Khan's Ohucklehbundy. ! 


Chucklar, Circaj-s, and Pcrffs. 


Aiitil 
Jummn of 
* 1135. 


Chucklahs, Circar, aryl Pergs. 


Zeniindary 

. of Nuddeah. 
Ansd 

JnnuMri%i“ ** 


Chucklar Houghly Circav Satgnm. 

Perga. Aukerah 
Angouriali 

Aslampoor 

Aula 

Asinallpoor • . 

Auliah 

Afimcugar 
Amurpoor, K. . . 

AuTvcrnoor, K Jagur, IS, 7.31 
Ainurabad, of Besnau, K. 

Baghwan . .. •< 

Blielooka .. • 

Bilim . . 

Bia dolcapoor, K. 


Ourhylooty 

Ghatliah 

Ghya'^iioor 

Uuuiblarica 

• • 

Hj'jiahKahly 
Havillco Slier 

nat-A’umgunge, about Foujcdariy . 


KaHHiTupoor 

Kalilijoory 

Kalcutta, K. Jagur, 17,006 


Bronglit up— Chuck. Houghly Circar 
Satgam 


Lejm 

Lena Gurhy 

Mahabitpoor 

Minbarry 


Movragurah 

Maawofdch 


Manpoor, K. 

Myketty, K. 

Mobai Nomuch o Moour . . 


Panchpoor 
Paidan, K. 
Pyghetty. K. 


Raipoor 
Haiepoor 
Baisha .. 


Bhushpoor 

Bogoornih 

Sultan lllindarpoor 
Sultaapoor , . . 

Santypoor.. 
Bhorpoor , . 


751374 

Circars Soliioabad. 


18,951 

PergB 

' Aumorpoor 

590 

3,632 

0 

Khooacdnr 

10,091 

2,601 


[ Manpoor 

25,982 

2, '180 

Circar Khalccfitabad Perg Imrah 


3,867 

179 

Clinck. Je-ieore. 

# 


47.035 

Perg. 

/Bagmarah 

7,927 

4,090 

TS 

a 

Kchjoorah .. • 

2,968 

14,704 

258 


Bhiloola Jagur, 1,724 . . 

10,083 

*9,958 


Ivochrabil 

3,4;{2 

7,337 

M 


861 

(4 

• 

'Bholiahpoor Jag. 12,480. 

24,734. 

1,012 1 
1 

U g 1 

Hulky 

8.52 

4.'»7! 


Mud all 

3,?28 

15,141 • 


Ohargat 

257 

4 , 2.50 


Husfeinpoor Jag. 4,358 . . 

8,021 

3,138 

164 

" I 

Alempoor, Circar ftfScli- > 
uuibail Jag. 403 . . f 

1,022 

8,093 


# — 

— 


Chuck. Moorshedabad. 


8,072 /Beigong } Satgauij •ip’yJS 
562 l.Bhw)]l,CircarBhcrccfabad. l,78C 


128 Chuck. Boosn.ih. 

1,015 Perg mildcth .. 19,? 

« I 

18,160 g Einducolly . . . . C 

11,022 u’% 

g'X Phalispool . 5 

1,072 o 

Bha^T.singpoor Jag. 66 . . 8 

24,510 ^ • • • 

219 « LChimdiah Jagnahtpoor. 2,41 

2,521 • - • • 

694 Chuift. Burdwan Cir. Selimabad. 

6,^ 2. Perg. Jerkpoor, "K. . . * 2, 1C 

Kubarpoor, K .. ..Xl2,« 

3,949 

38,994 ci^ick. Gorahgaul frcM tho 
1,871 Perg. Yhroofsh^y Jal. JioykisBundy . 
189 

Peahcusli, Perg. Bagwan f. ^ 

8.069 Aoot. Agrcct. of 20 lacks . . 25, CK] 

1,675 • 

1.070 I 

h- ' 

4,203 75. Perg. Total Zemindary In 1135 
2,605 - 

5,540 of which 

15,114 Khalsa portion .. 6,07,54 

Jageer .. .. 54,31 


Carried forward^ 
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Mr. J. Grant’s IIackjkut Jumma, shewing the Modakil and Mokareje of the Auail 
view of the Abwabs levied on this district; from the year 

1135toll72, A. B. 


Zomindary 
of Nuddeali. 


Chucklalis, Circars, and Per ^f8. 


56 Perg. Total Clmck. Ilonghly m 1172 
A. R. 

Chuck. Burdwau, aa in 1135 A. B. 14,205 
Modakil to 1172 

Perg. Kuharpoor Towfeer 25,535 ) 

Mokarjo. 25,545| 


L Pcig. Jbrypoor 


Chuck. Hooghly . . a.q in 113.5 
^ Modakil, or annexations to 1172. 

Perg. fAniirpoor towf. 37,022 ba- 

lilUCGS 

Dholiapoor from Chuck. 

JosBore of which Tow- 
£eur7,84«. .. Total .. 30,508 

Sultanpoor Circar Sciima- 
bad, of which Towfeer 
2,711, in all .. .. 3,610 

Amccrpoor,CircarSntfiani,K. 4,708 
Bolindah . . do . . 3,512 

Hhushpoor . do .. 1,400 

AbwaliFoujcdnrry do 3,403 

Tlaphw'iin do . . 13.' 

Sclimpoor do .. Wj 

, Kavillec Sher do . 

l.Gahtliah, Bellia and Ilattingur 16 


Mokareje, or dispjemberments, viz. 


Perg. ^Kalcutta. tot. 28,672 Kis.sm 28,462; 
■ Mobai Nemuck o moom ' 

Tallookch K.rlcutta 
Paikan, KiBRinut 
Aslanipoor Satgam 
Maliabitpoor do 
Sigoonah 


Ausil 
Jnmma 
of 1135. 


4.53.279 


81,597 




Nude.ah 
KaR.Rijnpoor 
Rajepoor 
Sautypoor 
Tnttchpoor 
Bliilooka Klialcetitabad 
V.Myhetty Satgain 


do, 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


4,18/1 
1,4621 
2‘)5: 
2(K)| 

mi)- 

75 
70 
«W> 

2.5 
10 


Mokareje. 


Perg Dholiapoor transferred to\ 
Hooghly, in all f 

Knpocs 24,734 f 
nulky 40 ; 


4,99,847 


39,810 


Chupk.Bho(K.na} 1135, A. B. .. 23,901; 

Modaki. Bhaw^siugpoor Towfeer , 1381 


24,039j 

Moksvia 1 Perg. Ghundeah > oiqi. 
2. i & Jaggauahtpoor j 


Chuck. Moorshedahad 1135 


82,152 


CModakil Perg. Mbe'^ind She* 
reefibad .. 

— . 

I Rb. 83,034 

LMokarojo do. Flassey Satgam. 43l| 


Carried forward 


21,545 


Chucklahs, Circars, and Pergs? 


Divisions of 4^Chucklahs .. Brought upj 
Chuck. Jesflore, as in 1136, A. B. 62, 

Modakil to 1172. 


Perg. Bhodien Circar Satgam, of 

which Towfeer 30,994, in all 45,851 
Hussien Poor, do 6,076 . . 7,577 

Gahtiial . . do- . , . 1,031 

Alcinpoor, Selimabad, Towfeer 848 
Janpoor Kkaleedtabad, of 
wliich Tow'feer 9,637 ; in all 14,234 
Bhoeloka . . . 1,617 

Suhbbhal'Glo 1,312 .. 1,9.51 

Balia. do 1,912 .. 4,020 

Afstadih, Salty . . . . 54^1 


Total .. 1,40,296 


4,774 


Pesheush as in US5, A. B. 

Chuck. Goraghaut Talook 

Jevkcssennnndy Perg. Yussefchahyi 
deducted .. -■ ■ ^ 

82 Perg. Total zemindary in 1172, A.B. 

of which rKhal.sa portion 6,03,740 
I Towfeer. 


Auf>il ■{ 

6,65,278 1 Jageer. 51,48-4 
(.Towfeer 83,632 


Miiecoorat charges. 


1. Nancar 

2. Neemtuchy 

3. Moccudemy 

4. Molungian Dodney 

5. Paikan .. 


Total not jumma ioomary 
Abwab to 1172, A. B. 


6.48,919 

1,35,116 


3,288 

2,710 

1,372 

62 

164 


6.43,805 


1. EbasnoTeessy .. 

2. Nuzenranab Mokrey 

3. Feel Ehaneb Matboot 

4. Zer Matboot 

5. Fouberdany Abwab 

6. Abuok 

7. Obo'..t Marbattah 

8. Nuzoranneh Munsorgunge, 

9. Serf'slcoa U Anna 


17,499 

20,000 


14,348 

1,200 

20,886 


47,050 

74.919 


Total Malgoozary in 1172, Siooa Rupees . 


Ansil 

Jumma 

1135. 


6,43,8051 


1,16,522 


25,000 


7,84,327 

311 


7,84.016 


7,596 


7,76,420 


10,97,4541 
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Such was^ or should have been, the net rental of Nuddeab^ in, Mr, jr. Grant’s 
round numbers little short of eleven. Jacks of sicca rupees, to the 
moment of the Company's acquisition of » the Dewanny; but in an Bengal!** * 

instant, it was reduced by M, KKhan to 3,74,064 Rs. No hustabood 

seems to have been then formed, of the mode^ actual value of the Foujedarry 
district. It was assessed generally on the Ausil, towfeeraud abwabs. Hedjolae. 
In this state, it might have been expected, if remissions hafd reallv 
been necessary, that the ainount would have fallen, *oa the new 
ditional increases. Yet the contrary happened; and the deductioi:^^ 
were made from the standard toomary •♦jumma, , or the old well esta- 
blished profits accruing on the jageer lands. From this time forward, 
the ostensible formal bundobiist seems to have been slowly decreasing 
until the year 1778, immediately after the famine, and on dismission 
of the naib Dewan ; when suddenly it nvas raised, no doubt on very, 
sufficient grounds, beyond all former example, to a gross annual demand': 
of 12,66,266. Burthened, however, on* the supposition of haVii/g 
resumed all the Serinjammy funds, and deprived the zemindar of his 
nancar or ordinary mean'h of^subsistence, with 'charges of collection 
in the mofusail amounting to 3,64,197 rupees, in 1134, the net malgoo- 
zary, after alio wing anex^iensc of two lacks and a half, felf to Rs. 7,36,957. 

At the same time, the il?itivo aumeeny investigations (and their autho- 
rity should bo relied on, till better can be produced) discovered sources - 
of territorial revenue equivalent, with 2,42,842 plateka, to Sa. Rs. 

15,85,798, besides Bazee Zemeen and chakeran 4,75,731 begas, to be 
rated at an equal number of rupees annual rent ; — all derived from 2,099 
farms including 3,403 villages, of which the particulars are to be sup- 
posed, of course forthcoming. To conclude, in 1190, (continuing to 
deduct chafges of interior management at the last mentioned standard, 
admitted of) the clear revenue stipulated for, 'notwithstanding a formal 
increase of one lack of rupees, stated to have been brought on, at, the 
institution of the Committee in 1188, did not much, if at all, exceed 
eight lacks of rupees ; so that, in right and moderation equilable policy, 
three lacks ought to be regarded as the recoverable defalcation or effective 
increase capable of realization on the latter jumma, payable to the 
exchequer, forming the comparison with the rent-roll originally estab- 
lished before the reduced settlement of M. R. Khan, in 1765. Con- 
sidering, indeed, the vast known resources of this fertile extensive 
district, (exclusive of arable lands turned intft pasture, to evade payment 
of the expedient dues of Government, of frauduledff alienations of terri- 
tory, with collusive reductions chiei^y in favour of Brahmins', of the 
ancient rates of assessment specified iff the Pottahs of the ryots,) the 
improvement of which its finances are immediately susceptible, might 
fairly be stated at'seven l|icks. But before wo proceed to neT/ funds'^ 
of revenues, let us trace those we already possess* to their source, and 
make them entirely our own, where still existing in all the plenitude 
of ascertained income, as transferred to the Company on* acquisition of 
the Dewanny. In all events, it will be mecessary to recollect that 
besides the pergunnahs herein set A)rth as composing the zemindary of 
Nuddeah, some recent annexations have been made by purchase, though 
in this work, to be separately noticed. 

Foujedarry of Hbdjalbb. 

This district, situated on the low western margin oiKthe river 
Hooghly, where it unites with the sea in the Bay of Balaaore, though 
[Vot. I.] a30 
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Mr.J.Granb’fl small io extent^ being no more than 1,098 B. square miles in all its 
vi«w of fche dimensions, is yet of great importance as an accessible froutier, rich in its 
produce of grain, but still njore valuable, as productive of more than one- 
^ ' third of the necessaiy quantity of salt manufactured and consumed 
Foujedarry annually within the whole British dominions dependent on Fort William, 
of Hodjeleo, It was first dismembered from the Soubah of Orissa, and annexed to that 
of Bengal, in the reign of Shah Jehan. In the Aumilly or Velayty 
1812, curl’eut still in all parts of the former province, and 
beginning at the autumnal equinox corresponding with the commence- 
ment of the sixth month of the Bengal Fussillee era 1111, on the death 
of the Emperor Alemgeer, A. D. 1707, the jumma toomary of the 
territory in question, did not exceed 3,41,384 Ks. arising from 28 per- 
gunuahs, inclusive of the salt mhal of Hedjelee, rated then only at 
43,565 Rs. But on the graudaimprovement of the original assessment 
under Jaffier Khan, as stated in the standard rent-roll of 1135, A. B. 
the same lands, comprehending the whole chucklah, of Hedjelee, with 
the pergunnah of Toomluck annexed to Ilooglily, were valued, ausil 
4,77,947 Rs. distribufed in 38 pergunnah^, uiiited at that period, in the 
single zemindary trust of Sookdio, and since subdivided into the five 
lesser portions, ‘denominated Jellamootali, D^*rodumna, Mhesadul, To- 
mooluck and Sujarnootuh, holding of as manj eahtimamdarry officera 
, of Government, agreeable to the followiKg statement of the Crown rent 
established from 1135 to 1172 A. B. 

Statement of the Crown rent established from 1135 to 1172 A. B. 


Circars, DiTisions, and PerKutinaha. 


Ausil 
Jumma 
of 1135 


Circars, Divisions, and Fergunnabs. 


t^8. 


Jellamootali 
Kemahmal 
Drcan Mai 
Baliory ' 
Babamnpoor 
Gawinrsh 
Ncychek Bazar 
.Wybut Gurrah 


/ Balsbahy 
J Biircool 
1 Agxajoor 
iMiingooda 


fManjnaht'iootah 
paodumiiaU 
Arwah Mootah 
Knsbah Hedjolee 
Giinhry 
I HusHiuabad . 
uabrnortah 
Shem'at'ad 
Amraabad 
Baljoo/ah 


Ausil 
Jumma 
of 1135. 


1st. Jellamootali Luckynarraiti 
Perg. 


llroughtup 1,64,234 

iPcrg Derodumna brought forward 1,1 A995| , 


36,5170 
55,1 I 
13,2-15 
7,3«ll 
11,959 
598 
958 1 
898 J 

1.3.008- 


rt 4 PetoHspoor Circar Muscoory 9,688 . 1,27,481 
^ t Sypoor-do Jollasu ...■ 2,798| 


1,26,598 

1 5.1 

o 

26,0351 


3 Mhesadul to Janki. 
Mliosadtil 
Koinguirah 
Gomay 
Auruugnagur 
Kassimuagur 
Tipiah Carah 
Smamnagur 
LNoabtUdj^or Budengeu 


1 Bhograivjircar, Mu 8 C 0 (py 
13 , . Total of Jellamootali 

id. Dcrodumna to Jadob Bam 


4 Sujamootah to Mchinder. 
Pcrg ^Sujamootah 
II. 6 O 1 U • 3 Mahomo<boor 
1 Amory, X 


64,224,'' 


t.Bliomba,ry 


38,261 

36,644 

6,848 

6,436 

2,252 

7,697 

1,775 

1,652 


14,078 

7,r-' 

2 ,' 


.52,919| 
30,451 
15,738 
2,136 
f 1,081 
466 
2,454 
4,072 
919 

_*5' 


5. Porg Toomluck Circar 

Gnalparah Chiick-Hooghly to Dcedar 
Aly- rated ausUj 


1,01,56S 


25,314| 


50,358{ 


Carried up . . 1,14,995 


, 38. Perg H'o al Foujcdarry of Hedjelee ( , mm 

- to 1172 A. B. '1 

1 

} 


of which 

Khalsa in 1135 Rs. 1,85.965 to 1172 

R3 3,36,625 

A jageer ..do ... 2,91,972 to do. 4,41,322 j 

hfudhoor arable land 4(34,382 Nemucky (»-] 

' salt ' 


To comprehend fully the nature and so^urces of the revenue of 
this district^ it may be necessary to give i^ome explanation of the dis- 
tinctive appellations Mudhoor and according to which the 

malgoozary lands are generally divided* The former, fresh or arable 
ground, is preserved from inundation of the tides^ consequent de- 
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strnction of its more useful vegetative quality by embankments^ called 
Behrybundy^ running parellel to^ and at some distance from the rivers^ 
and numerous inlets intersecting the whele territory. Its financial 
arrangefiients^ rent-roll^ and mqde^of collection by Ausil and Abwab 
assessments, are established precisely on the Ban|e principle, as prevail 
throughout the rest of the soubah, with this difference only, that the 
proportion of increase on the original jumma hath here beeii always 
comparatively small. The^latter, or salt land, is that portion expo^^^ 
to the overflowing of the tides, usually called churs ; where mounds erf 
earth strongly impregnated with saline particles are formed, then 
classed into kahlaries or working places. Each on a medium, estimat- 
ed to yield 233 maunds of salt, requiring the labour of seven molungee 
manufacturers, who by an easy process of filtration, and boiling after- 
wards the brine with firewood, collectedTfrom the neighbouring jungles, 
of annual growth, ahe enabled to complete their operations from Novem- 
ber to June, before the setting in of the periodical rains, and witfi tSe 
savings from six months ^ag^ fixed by Government with the zemindars,- 
at the rate of twenty-two rupees for every hundred maunds extraordinary 
weight of salt produced, retire to their respective homes for the 
remainder of the seasoj; to cultivate their proper mudhoory lands, heldj 
free or on very favoui Jible terms, under* the denomination of chakeran,' 
as a subsistence for the rest of the year, or, together wit^^ the amount of 
probable balances incurred on former-advances, to serve as a retaining fee 
and security for future services. Until the commencement of the pre- 
sent century, it does not appear that any benefits were derived in the 
Khalsa or Jageer departments f.om this territorial source, beyond the 
Crown reni) of the kahjaries, numbered at four thoiisand, and assess- 
ed on an average at about eleven rupees eacji ; in afl, yielding directly 
in money, incorporated with the other funds, the revenue before men- 
tioned, of 43,505 rupees. But since the administration of JaflSer Khan, 
it hath been invariably productive of a large yearly profit on the 
manufacture and sale, by forms of contract termed Mohai, in contra- 
distinction to Nugdy, applicable to the former mode of settlement, of 
at least eight lacks of maunds of salt in part annexed to the Nizamut 
appropriations, under the head of towfeer, and therefore eluding common 
observation, though involving a gain in fact, of more than three lacks of 
rupees, being the difference between prime tfost rated at 22 Rs. per Md., 
advanced or improperly deducted from theP mudhoory collections at 
Serinjammy charges, perhaps never to. be refunded, and the •nomiqg.l 
selling price at Hoogly, estimated lak;erly at 60 Rs.'for every hundred 
maunds ; yet for the most part bestowed on ministers, favoisred i^rvants, 
or merchants, who transported the salt on their proper accounts to dis* 
tant markets, and acquired a vaSt surplus^ a4vantage, through an 
authorized oppressive monopoly. After the revolution of 1 757, the 
greater share of this lucrative commerce, was transferred from Moghul 
adventurers to the English or Natives partaking of their influence. It 
may have been made one of the oatensibll pleas of Cossim Allies rebel- 
lion, without any real foundation in truth ; for besides that his ambi- 
tion evidently grasped at independence from the moment of his eleva- 
tion, and that he himself; had no material interest in the bundobust 
of Hedjelee, it is to be observed that Meer Jaffier, who ^aa largely 
concerned on account of his jageers, bad still, even in the liimitation of 
the selling price of salt to 60 Rs., a very handsome income from the 
whole, as will appear from the following statement. 

[VOL. I.] aSOin. 
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Analysis shewing the component parts of the Jummabundy Kool of this district, 
amounting in gross A.B. 1169, to Rupees 10,41,314, arising from the Mudhoor 
and Neraucky lands,' in the following proportions, according to which, if not 
ostensibly, the ordinary malgoozary was in fact,, realized to the year 1172, and 

I 




, Mudhoory. 


Mg 

I- 

♦ 


Nemucky. 


jA'isil Jumma Toomary from 1135 to 1172 
MuBcoorat doductioua ; viz. 


-1 

^fJeUa- 

mootah. 

Mhesa- 
dul . 

Toora- 

luck. 

Sujah. 

Nancar 

582 

20 

647 

284 

[2. Moccudemy 

682 

80 

1,869 

402 

ifi Paikan 

501 

1,078 

359 

i‘i. Berybiindy 

5,4n 

62 

.» 

380 

{5 Kheyrat 

184 




Total 

7,350 

1,240 

2,516 

1,425 


4,31,882 Tho oriKinal J amma of thin portion, when incor. 
iiorated with the Ansil Toomary of the Mud- 
noory lands, under the description of Nugdy, 
or money rental, amounted to rjnrc than 43,565] 


Total net Ausil Jumma... 


12,534 


4,21,848| 


But when separately realized, in the mode of 
nianufacturfAgsaltfoy contract purchase term- 
ed Mohai, and future sales, literally oxprossod 
in Persian on the public, records Feroosh 
Nemuck, as hath been invariably the custom 
since the admin wtrai: m of Joffler Khan been, 
the revenue was to 6o calculated of course, 
according to the quantity of salt delivered, 
and tho ra^o at wnich it was sold on account 
of tho Nazim, to whose jageer the first Jjroflts 
usually appertained. 


Abwab to the year 1172 A. B. 


Jella- 

Mhesa- 

Toom- 

Sujah. 

mootah. 

dul. 

luck 

.. 2,464 

.. 3,956 


1,772 

2,978 

370 

.. 1.561 


1,190 

145 

. 35019 


2,069 

188 


10.269 

1,334 

1 


12,000 


lb .. 


124 

...1 25,607 



2,092 

30,611 

32,208 

38,444 

4,253 


Thus, in 1,179 and Rubsoquently, the quantity 
of salt made and deliver^ throughout all the 
divisions of Hedjeloe was Mds. 8,58,428, and 
which, at the estimated selling price at Hooghly 
then authoritatively fixed at 60 Bs. per Md., 
as settled with tho zemindars or merchants, 
produced in gross Rs .. 5i2,0{ 


Mudhoory; viz. 

In cash, as before stated . . 1,72, .302 

Salt, the Burpl us of 8 lacks 32, 138 


1. Kliasnovoessy 
l2. FeelEhanoh 
|3. Zor Mathoot 
|4. Ahuck ... 

5. Chout . . 

|6. Nuz Munsoor 
Foujedarry Me 
|8. Serf Sicca 

Total 

Total Ausil and Ezafa on the Mudhoory ) ~ „„,i 

portion of Hodjolee to 1172,.. Sa. Rs. j 

Not annual profit forthcoming to theSoubahdar, 
« , . , ,1 1 the head of Towf( Sa. Rs. 

Prom wliKh, was usually doductM, though m wsht,aW/ays to 
bo rofaudod m course of the year, the ordinary advances 
made for tho manufactory of salt, forming the capital «crin. L r Jcllamootah Ac 
jammy or contract purchase money scttli-d with the zorain- ®Mds ’ 

dar.H at the rate of 33 Rs. jper Md , and amouutmg in all, to ’ ’ 

l,8S,0i)0 rupees, but deducting a part paid in salt, being the 
surplus bej^mcl eight lack? of Md., Jr nearly 5, 400 Mds , valued 
i ightFtxlly at cost, «: formerly, at the Belling estimat- 

(‘d price, the Turn really advanced in cash did not oxceed 
1,72,802 Sa. RApees. • g ' 


2.04,440 


3,07,616] 


, stood rated for 


'f < Mhesadul entire 
' „ Toomluck entire 
® LSujahmootah 



4,72,808 

2,80,123 

51,432 


Tho net total Jumma Madhnory of 1169 was no more than 
5,29,258 Rs., after deducting at the rate of 916 per ce; t. 
29,464 Rs batty or Sorinjammy choi-ges. The particulijs 
of abwabs and MnsC/Oorat, here inserted, are chiefiy taken 
from M. R. Khan's statement of them,, in his bundobust of 
1172. 


The Bherybuudy charge, though Inclutled' in' the compromise 
of Musoodtat, iuvolvnd probaoly the whole expense aetoally 
incurred yearly, Ijfjing merely in repairing banks alnjody 
formed. Tho divisions ct Jellglaootali to Buodumma, are 
both included uuder tlio fo/msr head. 


Tetfroli this amount, in propriety, should also be deduct* 
ed tho ancient Jnmma Nngdy or Eahlary rent, to shew 
the clear yearly advantage resultingf rom the more recent 
system of managing the salt lands ; but as the whole of 
the pubUo reoeiptcdepl^nding on the rate of sale (in the 
time of Aliverdi A. B. 1,152, estimated as high as 150 Rs. 
per Md.) came, into the same exchequer ; and os there 
could be no political reason then, for any sjpeoifioatloti of 
the former nmtal thus absorbed ; so now ft is BiiiBoisat| 
merely to state it, by way of memorandum. 
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According to the preceding statement then, in the first Dewanny 
settlement of the Company, the bundobust of all the Mudhoory and 
Nemucky lands of the several divisions of Hedjelee, should ‘have been 
rated at a net malgoozary ol S^i. Bs. 8,40,980, or taking the jnmma 
kool of Oossim Alii in 1169, at Hs 8,36,874. Ne^jertheless M. B. Khan, 
in 1172, states it only 5,75,149 Rs. He had, iiyleed, the example of 
his predecessor Nuudcomar the year before, in reducing it to 6,65,320 ; 
but in this instance at least^ he could assign a more justifiable reaib^n 
for an apparent greater defalcation ; and his statement in fact, seems 
accurately just. On the 1st September*! 172 A..B. rather before the 
commencement of the Veteyty year of Orissa, observed in the district 
now under consideration, the Society of Salt was instituted ; and the 
whole Nemuoky portion of territory, with all its valuable production, 
was transferred exclusively to their ageiits. Inlihis, however, the Ho- 
nourable Company were no losers. A duty of 35 Rs. per Md. the first! 
year, and of 50 per cent, the second, levied on the quantity of ^ salt 
manufactured, amounted to an ample compensation for the customary* 
towfeer of the Soubahdar, now rightfully devolving by convention to 
the British Government. At the same time, it is to be^ remarked, that 
the naib Dewan^a settl^erit, as it could only virtually have extend- 
ed to the Mudhoory lands, s(^ it comprehends almost precisely the 
full genuine rental of that division, together with the ancient juinma 
nugdy of the Nemucky portion which equitably was to be 
accounted for, when the regular profits of the Mobai were privately 
alienated, or not immediately forthcoming to the sovereign. In 
like manner, it will be found invariably, that wherever the local 
residence pf European^ interference or of their agency, with the 
revenues, and a narrow simple detail of ^.zemindary management, 
afforded an easy opportunity to the Company's servants of acquiring 
a competent knowledge of the actual collections, tho jumiiia- 
bundy of 1172, so far from being reduced below the former properl 
standard, was rather increased, to the great oppression of the ryots,' 
if not even imposing an unnecessary burden on the higher land-holders, 
who were not possessed of the means to purchase indulgences. But 
when the deputy minister of the finances appears on the present occa- 
sion, to have relapsed to the original system of peculation, as in the 
deceptive liquidation of balances, by stating and admitting remissions 
at the close of two succeeding years, under ^he*^ head of deficiency 
in the salt manufacture of Hedjelee, on account of the exclusive trade 
of the lately instituted society, to the*aniount of 2,93, 1'53 Bs. annually/^ 
as if credit had been given iu the bundobust for any par^of the pro- 
duce of the Nemucky lauds, or that the Mudhoor was tb be>' made, 
answerable for the secret, *in some nibasure fraudi^lent, emoluments of 
the zemindars, in making, within the territory set apart for kahlaries, 
about four lacks of maunds above the quantity of salt usually defivered 
to Government, and which hitherto enjoyed, because undiscovered, 
they were now, by a new arrang^^ment, to be deprived of from this 
time forward. The Mobai income seems to have been altogether 
embezzled or lost to the exchequer, until the year 1178 A. D., when the 
whole ordinary revenue*’of 4he foujedarry was brought back to near its 
onginaLrightful standard, by a duty of 30 per cent, henceforth directed 
to levied on the transport qf salt from the chars to the n^arkets for 
salei, carried thither at the risk of^ a profit of private merchants, who 
sttllj from the fewness of their numbers, did and must ever, in Bengal, 
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Mr.J.Grant’fl form a corps of monopolists. That this impost fell short of the 
view of the expected returns, on a basis of twenty-eight lacks of maunds, as the 
quantity annually consumted or sold, is no proof of an exaggerated 
calculation ; on the contrary, its modeuation was before, as it hath been 

Foujodarry since, sufficiently eslpiblished on grounds of experimental certainty ; 

Kedjoiee. and the deficiency mag, in this instauqe, as in every other, be attributed, 
when not to Eui^opean influence, to the neglect, chicanery, or corrup- 
tion of native administration. In 1184, and subsequently, the entire 
i;eutal of Hedjelee, on a medium of the three preceding years receipts, 
according to the accounts therf made up, was stated at Rupees 7,13,684, 
of which 4,11,995 Nemucky, and 3,01,689 Mbdhoory. But the former 
portion of the jumma, included for charges of the manufacture in 
Serin jammy, salt 22,021 Rs., and in cash advanced from the other 
division, to be replaced, though not so done, aj^reeable to ancient 
usa^e, Rupees 1,07,233. Besides this, from the latter share of the 
aWage bundobust, were further actually deducted 1,31,174 Rs. for 
•expense of a mofussij management, ha^ing^ only a neat malgoozary 
for the arable lands, of 1,70,515 ; and which, together with the Mobai 
profits, thus improperly swelled by the amount of a borrowed capital, 
constituted a total clear incojne of no more thjfn 5,60,488 Rs. At the 
same time, it is to be observed, that the native aumeens, still here 
checked in their accounts by the formally independent Canongoes of 
Orissa, found sources the year immediately before, for a territorial 
revenue,’ exclusive of plateka, and the whole of the salt product of 
6,09,299 rupees, over and above a BauzeeZemeenor chakeran allotments, 
comprizing 3,17,553 begas of productive ground, without estimating 
the similar fraudulent alienations that would rprobably have been dis- 
covered in the pergunnal^ of Toomluck, if their inquiries, or our infor- 
mation, had extended to the ascertainment of the fact. Notwithstand- 
ing all this, however, in 1187, the jummabundy kool of the foujedarry 
continuing io be rated at the medium standard of 1184, a separation 
of the Mudhoory and Nemucky funds took place, in the above stated 
proportions, and the amount of the latter finally withdrawn or deducted 
from the annual rent-roll of the soubah, was in future to make part, 
or be absorbed, together with the established duty of 30 per cent, 
being in all, equivalent to a selling price of only 90 rupees p^J- Mds. 
ip the larger expected advantages to be derived from a reform in the 
institution of salt,*.&t this time adopted; extending the system of 
Mobai,. to all the other districts of Bengal producing that necessary 
article of internal consumption, and calculated to bring the whole of a 
reasonable profit on the first sales, into the needy public exchequer, 

, instead of snaring it, in a very unequal proj)ortion of the actual gain, 
with a few private pioijopolists. dispute arose between the Comp- 
troller appointed to the newly modelled administration of this important 
branch of the' collections, and the Committee of revenue also recently 
formed to superiuterd at t|i0 Presidency the finances generally of all 
the British dominions immediately dependent on Port William, touching 
the propriety of admitting or liquidating in their respective yearly 
accounts, the def^ication that must otherwise necessarily appear, in 
consequence of the late dismemberments from the yearly amount of 
territorial income. On the part of the former, who, indeed, was more 
especially/ interested in the issue, as entitled to a commission alone 
on the net profit resulting from the innovation, it was suggested that 
kahlary or ground-rent only (according to my information, to be 
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valaed as before stated, at 43,565 Es.) could be properly due or forth- 
comiug to the exchequer from the salt lauds ; and that the remaiuder, 
claimed from the produce of the manufacture, in lieu of the bundo- 
busty deductions, made ou thq separation of the two departments 
Nemuoky and Mudhoory, was not admissible, a^ chiefly arising from 
new and temporary sources, created by the establishment of a par- 
ticular system, which perished \?hea it was changed. On the other 
side, a compensation for thb customary receipts of the khalsa in 
usual form, was insisted on, as conformable to the first medium settle- 
ment of 1184; and the propriety of the demand >vas supported on the 
following arguments ; “ that from the time the salt districts were under 
Mr. Ludiington, to that period, the consolidated amount arising from 
land collections and salt produce, had constantly been inserted into 
the public accounts, as the amount jumnta of tho!^e districts, and in Mr. 
Lushington^s accounts was rated at 8j|66,874-2-15 rupees; that in fixing 
the sum, Mr. Lushington had made an estimate of the salt produced 
in the Hedjelee districts, and rated the amount of it, at 60 rupees per, 
Md,, that according to this Valuation, the suA on account of salt 
was 5,12,014-8-2, and the Mudhoor or land collections amounted to 
3,24,859-10-13, making .the sum total stated above, *as the revenue 
of the districts; that thb zemindars deliJ^ered salt in part payment of 
their revenue, and they were credited at the rate of 60 rupees for every 
hundred maundsthey delivered, andjtheir deficiencies wSre charged, at 
the same rate ; and finally, that hence it appeared, the revenue arising 
from salt, was as much an article of the jumma, as that arising from 
the lands; for that the totaf of tbi two articles, was what formed the 
actual jumma of those districts.^’ If I entertained any doubts of the 
authenticity of the accotinta from which I have drawn the statements 
already exhibited ou the subject of the Hedjelee revenue, I should hero 
conlldently avail myself of the corroborating testimony of Mr. L^sh- 
ington, one of the ablest and best instructed servants of the Company 
employed in the management of their finances; for though he was 
erroneously supposed to be the regulator himself, of the estimated 
selling price of Hooghly at 60 rupees per Md., this article, with the 
rest of his calculations, will be found exactly correspondent to the 
particulars of mine, assigned to Oossim Allies administration in 1169, 
with the difference, that I have deducted, the Serinjammy charges of 
manufacturing the salt rather from the grcihs produce of it own sale, 
than lessen the proper income of the Mudhoory, ’5y appropriating so 
so much of it in the form of a borrowed fund, to procure what might 
be considered an extraneous or relatfte financial advantage. But it 
may be suflScient in this place to observe, that both partie^dheriug to 
their respective opinions, % double eijtry in their accounts (taketfin th^ 
contested profits of the Mobai and Rowaneh duiieaof 30 per cent.) hath 
swelled the amount of, and operated as a deception in, the general 
yearly statement of the resources of Government; aad*that*the true 
considerations of right and policy *involve^ in the question, seem to 
have been entirely overlooked. TJfese, undoubtedly required a preser- 
vation of the old forms, through whatever channel me sum. of the 
absorbed collections wej^e henceforth made to appear; and it is a maxim 
in every well regulated syst&m of finance, never to relinquish a claim in 
form, to an established prior impost, though lost in fact, in the magoi; 
tude of a greater future exaction on the same or like foundation ; at 
least, until experienced advantage recommends the permanency of the 
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Mr.J.Grant*s latter. Hitherto, though the temporary benefits of the new mode can- 
view of the not be controverted ; yet their exteut and continuance, are points of 
l^ngar^ much speculative doubt, on grounds of apparent solid reasoning, 

1st, I have myself elsewhere, iu a calculation which I rather 

Foujodarry wish may be found u\iderrated, reduced the actual profits of the Com- 
ofHedjelee. pany, on comparison , of what they were before entitled to, or might 
» have realized on salt, by virtue of existing* regulations, to 16 lacks of 
'^•ihpees. If we 'assume the selling price in Aliverdi's administration, 
ll^eing at the rate of 150 rupees per Md., as the standard of former 
income, the difference will betconsiderably less ; but if we take into the 
account, the greater advantage bestowed through the favour of Go- 
vernment on private merchants, and now only resumed in its proper 
behalf, tlie supposed gain of the modern plan would probably dwindle 
to nothing, and then the seemfng possibility of levying, in the form of a 
simple duty, the full equivalent dt a monopoly sale may, some time or 
(Toller, induce the adoption of the former in preference to the latter 
. mode, which though essentially the same, would, from a mere nomi- 
nal distinction, couvSy a very different idfca to prejudiced popular 
imagination. — 2udly. The prohibition of the trade in this article, from 
our settlements in the East, is a small relative disadvantage ; but the 
concession in favour of the Fvench must be deelned highly impolitic and 
dangerous, only to be warranted on the plea of evident necessity. As 
well might ifierchants of Great Britain residing in France, claim 
exemption from the (/abelle, as that French factors settled in Bengal, 
for carrying on their commerce to Europe, should pretend to interfere, 
in an internal financial regulation of t!ie soubahs; and when the 
servants of the English Company, in fact masters of the country, by a 
false interested ccmstruction of the most extensive imperial firman privi- 
leges over granted to foreigners, attempted to obtain such an unconsti- 
tutjonal indulgence, subversive of the law of nations, their conduct was 
justly reprobated by their superiors; nor did the French presume in 
1765, even' to animadvert on the exclusive right transferred to the 
society than established. — 3rdly. The uncertainty on every occasion, 
of insuring an intelligent, faithful and vigilant administration on 
which the larger profits of the present universal Mobai management 
must in a great measure depend ; might be used as a strong argument 
against the probabibty of its dur«‘itiou. Natural difficulties opposing 
the constant local iiispeciion of European Agents, the depravity of 
natives necessarily employed in paying the molungees or superintend- 
ing their operations in detail, and above all the non-existence of cus- 
tomhouse checks, to prevent the clandestine traffic of extra salt pro- 
cured from^'he neighbouring province of Cuttack, or collusively pur- 
loined from the Bengal kahlaries m the jungles, thence transported to 
market under cover of Bowanick dustucks, ganted by the Comptroller 
of thfv^mauufacture from the places of original delivery, are amongst 
many of the supposed defects, inherent iu the constitution of the actual 
system tending to its declive. But on the other hand, the more recent 
order for a public sale, wilt prove a^raost powerful corrective of almost 
every abuse, if a genuine standard of the prime cost quantity of yearly 
produce made and sold could once be ascertained, to direct the proceed- 
ings of the department intrusted with inspection and control in the 
general administration of the finances ; and this it may be presumed 
the medium result of the first five years (beginning from May 1781) 
offers for all the essential purposes of an audit. In that time, thirty- 
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three lacks of mauuds appear to have been annually manufactured at Mr.J.Grant’s 
an expense with kahlary rentj bub exclusive of European agency, of 
seventeen lacks of rupees, being at the ratef of 54^ Ra. per ‘Md., and Bengal!^* ^ 

excepting a surplus fund of three lacks, which should always be kept 

up to answer contingencies, were entirely dispbsed of, in an equal Poujedarry 

period for sixty-two and a half lfi|pka of rupees, %t the average rate of Rajemhai, 

about 191 Rs. for many hun^’ed maunds. While this standard,’ wit^. 

liberal alio wance for unforeseen casualties, is adhered to, perhaps therecSn ' 

be no grounds for finding fault with, or entering into a minute investiga-. 

tion of executive management, and with*more ceubainty the plan itself 

so beueOcially conducted, will nob be condemned when considered 

as originating under the pressing exigencies of an eastern despotic 

Government, and that in the whole scope of its operation, either in 

principle or virtual effect, it is comparatively less burthonsome to the 

people, more equal iu the distributiou, of a lighter impost, simpler in its 

details, and in every respect, infinitely less exceptionable as a schema 

of finance, than the simplej* institution of the gabelle so long established 

in one of the greatest, most refined, and politic states of modern Europe. 

To conclude : — Whatever ought to have been the ^ule, or may in 
future bo adopted, for tlic*amoiint, receipt, or liquidation of the revenue 
forthcoming from the emuckji portion af lied jelee, the income of the 
Mudhoory as arising from territorial sources totally distinct, and alto- 
gether separated from the salt lands .since the commencement of the 
Vilayty year 1189, though then put under the same European Superin- 
tendents, should have sufCergd no diminution; but rather an apparent 
increase by stoppage of the annua' funds of rent before borrowed from 
the one, to make good the necessary advances in carryyig on the manu- 
facture, whfch alone rendered the other division of tile district, in tha 
least productive; yet this, is so far from bein*g the case, that in 1190, 

A. 1>. the gross jumma to the share of arable ground entire is stated 
only atRs. 3,49,431, and being incumbered with mofussil S^erinjammy 
charges of 1,07,280 Rs., yielded no more than 1,82,151 rupees, net 
malgoozary, which compared with the origiufil clear rental to 1172, 
leaving a recoverable defalcation of three and a half lacks of rupees 
annually, from the Mudhoory territory, making part of the foujedarry 
of Hedjelee, as before described, in extent or value. 

Foujedarby of RajemSi^l. 

This Province called also Akbeijxagnr from its capital, and*Cank— Foujodarry 
jole on the Khalsa records, as being bite principal pergunnah, in like Rajemhal. 
manner situated on the western bank of the Ganges, was alf important 
military Governmeib on th^ confines^ of Bengal towards Behar,*com- ' 
manding some of the mountainous passes in to ^ther country ; particu- 
larly the famous barrier of Terriagully, the possession of whifitjxjjfas 
deemed of so much consequence in times of the hostile independence 
of the two neighbouring soubahs. It was likewise of valuable financial 
consideration ; not indeed in proportion to the whole of its dimen- 
sions of 2,217 B. square miles, including a hilly tract productive of a 
bare subsistence to a scanty savage population ; but on account of its 
plain fertile territory 1,200 square miles contained in that extent, 
and lying chiefly east of the Ganges. In 1185, A. B. Cankjole was the 
only considerable zemindary of the district, assessed to the e^cchequer 
for no more than 74^314 rupees. From that time forward to the com- 
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Mr.J.Omnt’a pany^s acquisition of the Dewanny, the number of official land-holders 
Revenues i^crcasod with new annexations of land, all within the chucklah of 

^ Akbernagiir, except a smAll portion dependent on Moorshedabad ; as 

- will be shewn in the following Tablej comprehending the Ausil and 

Poiijeclari-y Ezafa rent-roll of thoWhole foujedariy, in its several subdivisions, as 
of Kajemhal. herein described, to the Bengal year, 1172. 




Divisiona and Pcrgunnalia, Ac. 


I at. Zemindaryof CankjolotoAfzal 
Kelliim Ulluh. 

TPorg. Akbcrnagiir witli Bclal- 
f poor. Villiigo of Cankjole. 
Ua. fiOD Ausil to Alahd. 

Yunf 

Bodcdi Guijgal 

|*Stdmiabad ...towfeer 3,080 
Aumgacliy ... 

Mnliobitpocr. .towl'oer ] ,002 
(liingajM'rsaud do. 

JJjiherai 
DuaaliazniTy 
Solimanshaliy 
t Barouly 


Auail and 
Towfeer to| 
1172. 


il8 


.§ 

'‘3 . 


do. 

do. 

do. 


r 


00 

I 

370 I 
13! 

16 I 


Sujnrabad 

Snrpoor Gungal do. 
])iv Shirk do. 

Bcgunabad do. 


61 1 
101 i 
601; 


18. Total Zemindary o*^ Cank- 
* ■ lo ... 1,172; 

2d. Botteah - Gopaulpour to 
Pcran Ni^bt 

]"orga. Botteah Gopaul- 
puur towfeer ... 5,570 
f 'Fotal 30,60.5 

IbdbUry ...“do. 719 1,882 
Kiidnni Bazar do. 225 731 

.Judud Bazar do, 6i9 1,726 
Sliapabad ... 76 


L 


35,020 


25 


Chuck. Moorshohad. 

^Futtehjungpoor Jon- 
) netabad, toAvfeor 675 1,888 
I BedarabadMahmood- 
abad ... ' ... 85 


CarrMd up 


15,910 


12,9SO 
16,968 
10,680 
6,518 
- 2,019 
4,783 
1,107 
1,500 
25 
9,671 

473 

122 

715 

1,176 



Brought up ... 


3. Zemindary of ITatindoh to Bhow'- 
anny Churn. 

Pergs. C llaiindeli, Jennetabad 19,637 
'* < Massagong Tajepoor 

2. ( towfeer .. 7,818 ... 13.500 

j4tb. Talookali Perg. Gourliind Jonneta- 
' bad to Manmildior, with a towfeer 

1 of 3,1 02" Rupees 

I 5th. Ditto, Borg. Alalduar, Tajepoor, to 
Jaggutbiilliib 

' 6tb. Ditto, llavillah T^ndab, Cirenr Au- 
I ' ,, (limber in twO divisions to Maho- 
, incd lahir. Ac. tow'f. ... 3,487 
! 7th. Ditto, to Aluhd. Bakiir and Rada- 

; kantsing in 2 divisions 

Perg. CKhassimpoor Jeniieta- 

2. ] bad 7,697 

; C Sultanpoor, ditto ... 676 


1. Sbekarpoor, Circ-ar Barbee- 1 ] 

kabad, with Aizot Ullali’k,j | 
talook of 3,613 1?-. and a I [• 
towfeer to Cankjolo 111' | 
Rs ■ . ;.! 

Chuck. Moorshedabad. j 

2. ( Gungnnet Circar Jeniieta- ' “) 

j,: ) bad 2,878 ; ( 

Eslampoor, do. Mahmoo- y 
h dabad 23 ^ ) 


4,291 


3,452 

764 

1,115 


2,901 


91, oe.-; 


36,994 


: 8tJi. Do., /Mograyn, ditto 

2. ) Kutwully, ditto towf.. 

I t to Alahomed Roshin 

, 9th. Ditto, Perg. Kissimnagnr Circar Au- 
I dimber in three subdivisions to 

I AbjTani, Ac. towfeer ... 3,623 

lOtb Ditto, Perg. Chuck. Delawny, Au- 
dimber, to Audy, including a tow- 
feer of 1,553 

11th. Ditto, in Perg. Dor. Shirk Doyar 
f Soerpoor, Dogachy, and Slmre 
I shaby of Circars Jennetabad 
5. and Audimber in four petty 
I talooks to llerry Sunker, Ac. 

towfeer 1,284 

12tb. Ditto, Sair of the city of Akber- 
4 r nagiir and Derriapoor in Aii- 
2 ) Jimber to Mahomed Hussein, 
Uhe former 19,145, the latter 

, V. 35,287 Rupees 

; 13th. Ditto, Jagee ". of Pergimnahs Je- 
f mooly, Kejaleh A man Ke. Ak- 
' beraagur and Der. Shirk to 
Narrain Sing, Zemindary of 

Mujwah 11,250 

, Pergnnnalia Gurky") 

' to Bhirsmund of > 

Tellia Gurry ) 

Aymali of Porgs. 

Boxcees hazary to > 

^Shah Ko.:>tuB Alem . ) 


Ausil and 
iTowfeer to| 
J172^ 

1,28,959 


33,137 

6,688 

11,526 

5,740 

8,374 

4,567 

10,603 

4,091 

5,313 

54,432 


1,28,959 


a> 

^ s 


4,500 


6,061 


48 Pergs. Total Ausil and Towf. 
Rhjomlial 


of 


21,811 


2,95,241 
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Divisions and Porgunnahs, &o. 


jAusil and! 

Towfeer Divisions and Pergunnalis, &c. 
! to 1172. • 


Ansil and | 
Towfoor to' 
1172. 


Mr. J. Grant’s 
view of tbo 
Ru venues of 
Bengal. 


Total Ausll and Towfeer of 
Bajornhal to 1172, A.B. in IS, 
Zcniindaiy divisions, sub-, 
divided into Pergunnalis 48. 

Brought over ... 2,9 


|Net To-slikhees Jummn, Ausill' 
and Towfeer ol 1172 brought | 
; ap - |- 

Abwabs established to tile samoj 
[,211 date. 


2,71,530: 

I 

^-1 


Foujedarry 
of Rajemhal. 


14th. Sayor of tho mint of Ak- 
bernagur 


Total J umma as then forth-] 
coming 


Ausil 2,66,826 ( Khalsa 2,30, (W7 
Towfeer 35,i)bl [ Jagur. 72,770| 


jMokhareje, or dismombeimfluts, 
viz • 


7,566 


|1. Khtsnoveessy, 
2. Zer Mathoot, . 


3,5740 

s.ees! 

J 


'3. Chout Marhattah . 25,384 j ^ 

3,02,807j4. Serf Sicca 1160 ... 28,27o! 

'5. Keffyetllustabooddo. lOjOOOlJ 


)^l72Rs Total Ausil jjrid ‘ Ezafa of ^ 
j ,! j Cosaiin Alii to 1170 ) 


3,02,807, 


iAdditional KolTyet of •M. B.j 
Kh.aB, as stated in his| 
account in 1172, A. B. .... 


78,002! 

3,S0,432j 

23,758| 


13th. Division Jageors and h 
Aymah ...21,811 ' 

14th. Sayor of tho Mint. 7,566 
Miiscoorat or com pro- 
mise for all zomin- } 1,900 
dury charges 


Nc‘ Teshkhees, Jiimma, Ausil, 
and Towfeer 


Jumma Kool, Sa. Its. .. | 3,74,500 


31,277 

Note.— Some years after the Dewanny 
accjuisition, the zemindary of Hatindeh 
appears to have bee;f separated from tliis 
province, in its room 0-16ths of Akberpoor, 
with a portion of Mungalpoor, and some 
lesser pergunnahs of unknown original 
2,71, 530 j value, wore substituioJ. 


Of the foregoing net bundobusty income that should have been 
forthcoming to the Company's exchequer in 1172, i\r. R. Khan gives 
only credit in his first settlement of that date, for Rupees 3,75,351,; 
on account of the whole district of Rajemhal; thereby sinking neari 
a lack of rupees, not in the increased assessments which were 
continued, and even extended beyond the sfaydard of Cossiin Alii, biifc 
in actual reduction of the original sources of revenue, serving as the 
necessary lawful basis of all futurt additions. Tl^o following year, 
however, he brought back of this deficiency, Rupees 39,135, under the 
denomination of a new further impost, and by annexingTi? the rental 
of Cankjole the whole, or part of thefjurarna of Sultaugunje Akberpoor* 
&c., swells the income pf the foiijedarry to the^ fidlacious, if compared, 
amount in the whole of 3,85,920 rupees in 1184, whep a seKk'-^iont 
was formed throughout Bengal, op the supposed medium (?ollcctions 
of the three or four preceding years ; the gross assessment of this pro- 
vince (including Hatindeh with Klissimpoor more recently dismember- 
ed, and all the late annexations of Akberpoor, &c. valued Ausil and, 
Ezafa at 40,040 Rupees) was reduced to 2,11,882 Rupees, burthened 
with Serinjammy expense* of 29,987 ; at the same time, the aumeens 
found sources for a rental of 3, 72,302, besides Bazee Zemeen ai\(i 
chakeran lands of 80,172 begas ; finally, in 1190, an mcreas€\of 18,000 
on the same territorial funds, established with tho institution of the 
[Vot. L] a31 »•«. 
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Mr.J.Orant’s 
view of the 
Keveiiuea of 
Beijgiil. 


Foujedarry 
of Bajemhal. 


Foujedan y 
Cliuckiab of 
Sylhet. 


controllio^ Committee of revenue at tbe Presidency, made the total 
income appear to be Rupees 2,29,882 ; but after deducting rnofussil 
charges enhanced by a new incumbrance of CO, 000 rupees, under tbe 
denomination oE disbursements, including a militia establishment, or 
pensioned list of mountaineers, the net malgoozary stated to be due to 
the exchequer, did not exceed Rupees 1,39,195. From this sum, in 
order to draw a just comparison, is to br subtracted the extraneous 
soCfiCes recently acquired, by incorporating the pergunuabs of Akber- 
poor, &c., and then scarcely one lack of rupees would be forthcoming 
from Rajemhal as here described, in all its original dimensions ; leaving 
a gross defalcation of 2,75,000 to be accounted for since acquisition of 
the Dewanny in 1172. But as it seems probable that tbe sayer of 
Akbernagur may have fallen o£E about 25,000 rupees from the Ansil 
Jumma of the foregoing statement ; so I am inclined fo add so much 
more to the amount already allowed of as mokhareje, and thereby 
chmmish the recoverable deficiency of the foujedarry entire, to two 
•and a half lacks of’siqca rupees. , ^ 

« Foujedarry Chucklaii op Sylhet. 


‘This province, in tlie eastern extremity of Bengal towards the 
frontier of some of tlu3 tributary dependencies of Asham and Aoa, and 
in about the latitude of 25 degrees north, little more than 300 miles 
distant from China, seems to have been fo^vined into a Military Govern- 
ment, rather on account its remote secluded situation to the east of 
the Bhirmapoote?’ and Suormali from the cenf^’a! force of cthe soubah, 
than from any reason aide apprehensions that could have been enter- 
tained of foreign invasion ; environed as it was found, on all its na- 
turally mimical sides, by inaccessible hills or impenetrablo jungles, 
which now,,, in a period of more than 200 years, we know have pre- 
served its internal tranqudlity from the hostile attacks of neighbouring 
states. Its actual dimensions, after the dismomberinent of Seryle, 
'furruf, and Zeiu Slialiy, in favour of Dacca, are computed by Ronnel 
to be 2,801 British square miles of low territory, chiefly prodiictivo in 
rico and cotton, beoig subject to the annual overflowing of the Soor- 
inah, in its whole extent ^rom cast to west; but of more importance 
from its natural growth, of ship-timber, built into vessels of different 
sizes, formerly for the royal Nowarreh, now on account of the private 
t\‘aders of Dacca for its great’ p^i’oduction, exclusively enjoyed, of lime- 
stone quarries ; for an abundant breed of elephants, aghur wood, stick 
and manufacture of wild tesser silk, called muggadoolies. Nevertheless, 
'the country may be considered asfpoor, comparatively with the rest of 
the soubah ; for, likef Orissa, it continues to psy its rents in cowries ; 
andrCt^-ifhell, wjiich everywhere else in Hindostan, is the lowest medium 
of oxchau^ge, is here the only substitute for money in revenue accounts, 
though the precious metalsfaro by means unknown or wanting, in 
private mercantile operations. As a farther indication, however, of 
poverty^ it may bo observed, that the district is divided into 146 small 
pergunnahs, distributed at least amongst g.n oqual number of petty 
land-holders ; and it is therefore that in the following rental, I have 
reduced the several heads of territory to five classes, of which the rental 
was appropriated to special expenses oif received into the treasury, in 
the usual form of khalsa and jageer. 
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Pergunnatty Heaijus of Expenditure. 


Isfc. Nowarreh esfcablislimenfc in 1169, before the dis- 
bursement of Seryle audEein Shaby, waS here, in all 
2,05,378 Rs.j supplied from 3 pergunnalis, now reduced 
to the great wood zemindary perguunah of Bauiii-| 
cbung, in the fork of Soormab ^nd Cossiary rivers' 

assess sed for ... 

2nd. Kedab Afial establisliment for catching elephants, 
15 perg. Agrabsutfcy Bguron, &c. 

3rd. Khorak Afial, for maintaining elopliauts when 
caught, 30 pergunnalis Gooriah, &c. 

4tli. Bedrb-cundy, for the provision of mats and ernbal- 
ing raw silk, and wrapping up the treasuro sent an- 
nually to Delhi, in 3Dkissmut pergumiaJ[is,‘of which 
the principal Gudriable, &c. 

5th. Pai Baky, old jageer resumptions in the • 

69 remaining pc^’gs. (of which the*most con- 
siderable were the Ha^illee of Sylhot, or 
KheotaLasurLuchagDiuiapoor,Luckansery, . 
Bussacura, Modskandys, PagglahCosaa, &c.) 
now Again assigned in part, to the Dewau 
and Cossimetly, &c. • ... ... ... 1,78,461 

To the Khalsa, or still unappropriated ... 71,620 


2,50,081 


Muscoorat, &c., deductions; (viz.); 

1st. Mujerai to zemindars ... 6,608 

2nd. Salianch, or yearly stipends 

those of Soosing and Cachar , . . 4,845 

3rd. Alhunga to pur Mahomed ... 1,666 ^ 


Rs. 

4th. . Jageer of the Biickshihi iu 
Perg. Turruf, transferred to 
Dacca since 1169 


iu') • 
bo ^ >1, 


13,119 
,834 


24 , 8^4 


Ausil 
Jumma 
of 1135. 

Mr.J.Grant’s 
view of Aha 
Jxevonues of 
J3enga]. 


Foujedarry 
Chucklah of 
Sylhet. 

• 

61,9 18 


28,988 


18,044 

• •» 

-- 

28,961. 



146 Pergs. Ausil Jumma Toomary of Sylhet to ll72tA.B.^ 

- • 

Abwab, foujedarry additional assessnSents, ■) i cq kok . 
established since tho time of Sujah Khan, J ^ J ^ 
of which, the proportion on transferred 
Perg, to Dacca* • ... ... ... 47j000 


Total Ausil and Eza& of Sylhet to 11 72... Sicca Rs.H 


2.25,1 2d 


^,00^74 


1,12,535 


4 ^ 75.609 
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]\lr..T.Grnnt’s The net nialgoozary of the province thus amounting, to the 
view of tiio acquisition of the Dewauny, to Rupees 4,75,009, including the four first 
jJcngar^ articles of’expenditure, thenceforward discontinued on the part of the 

Company, being paijl in cowries, would have been rated according to 

Foujedany the exchange established until that period, for 10,70,120 kakoons, at 
Clmckiah of ^ud one quarter fpr each rupee. ,^But the standard of the currency 
\7as almost imnvcdiately changed with the fjovernment, under the more 
exioiisive mercantile operations of private European traders. Enter- 
prising adventurers of influence, brought whole cargoes of the revenue 
money of Sylhet, from the Maldives and elsewhere. These shells, if 
not directly carried up the Megua river, to a place where found to be 
so valuable, would in a certain proportion have been transported thitlier, 
ill a slow imperceptible course of circulation, with the neighbouring 
districts of Bengal ; which also make use of the same medium, in the 
lessor transactions of internal commerce. Such an influx of the most 
fiiisorable signs of v/ealth existing soon diminished their relative value 
universally* but within the narrow cii;cle ip which they were to be 
received in payment of exchequer dues, (amounting formerly to one- 
fourth of the annual gross produce of tlio soil) the influence of the 
American treasures in reducing the price of bullion in the Eastern world 
hath scarcely been comparatively greater: insomuch, that now twice 
the number of kakoons of cowries, at the actual current change of four 
and one-half ior each rupee, would be necessary to make up the same 
revenue in silver, as forthcoming in 11G9 or 1172 A. B., and ignorant 
speculators are astonished to see a marine production regorged in heaps 
from an inland country, to maritime adjacent markets tor sale, to 
answer the sovereign’s demand of yearly territorial rent.^ It is fair 
however to obserVo, that Cossim Alb, or perhaps his successor, Nund- 
comar, in financial admii/isfcration, never brought to public account a 
larger malgoozary from Sylhet, than rupees two lacks, six hundred 
and eleven, but tlioii they themselves possessed all the funds on which 
the Abwab foujedarry had been established, the exclusive privilege of 
providing chuuam, or since extended to the English Company, may 
have absorbed a part of standing former income, and the whole expendi- 
ture in boats, for mats or elopliauts, was really or formerly incurred as 
before stated. When all these sources wore virtually resumed, as they 
were on acquisition of tho Dewauny, their product should have been 
^ made to appear in M. R.. Ithau^s first bundobusfc ; yet this Was so far 
from being the caso‘ that in diminution of jumma exhibited (swelled 
by accumulation of 09,494 Ra. fcvijedany Abwabs) 67,895 Rs. were 
remitted at the end of the year^ under the heads of charges, loss or 
enliancemo^t in the price of cowries. The same reduced standard, 
'with Various fluctuations in the^amount v.E provincial Seriujammy 
expenditure, hath neveiiheless, and almost singularly continued to be 
tboj^cr.uro of public exaction, to the present time ; for though in 1188 
a formal increase of 35,000 Rs. tijok place, still the advantage was 
counterbalanced by a mofu^sil charge of 85,000 Rs. In a word, after 
making every reasonable allowance in a remission of 1,25,000, including 
tho whale of the additional, with part of the original assessment for a 
decline in tho resources of this province, frorr\ discontinuance of the 
ordinary disbursements of Government, tlie recoverable defalcation 
beyoud the actual net rental of 1190 cannot be estimated, at less than 
. two lacks sicca rupees. 
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From the original formation of tliis zemindary, called also Yusef- 
poor, conferred in the time of Jaffier Khanon Kishenram, a koyt, who 
had been removed from Orissa, and continued by renewed sunnuds in 
succession, to Sookdeo and Neeli:ant to 1164, ai^d even formally until 
the year 1170, when granteij to the present official pos§essor, Serykaut, 
it was held unparticipated, comprehending, with the exceptioiK® t't 
few included talooks, the whole of the modern province of Jessore, 
and by the greatest part of the proper Ancient chucklah. of the samo 
name, in an extent of 1,365 B. square miles, but about the latter period 
mentioned to compensate for the loss of a small eahtimam, comprized 
in the Company's zemindary of Calcutta, a considerable dismember- 
ment by suunud took place, in favoifr of a mussulmaii land-holder, 
Sellah u^dieu Mahomed Khan, including under the head of Saidpoor, 
one-fourth of that pergiinnah, with the like proportion nearly oT tiiV* 
ancient painam, or territorial^ jurisdiction of Yusefpoor; according ta 
which division, the following Table of the Ausil and increased assess- 
ment of both, to the year 1172, is contrasted. 


CliiK Ivl.Ois, Civcars and rorgunnaha. 


Clrick. Jessore, Circar Khahcfitabad. 

• • 

Porgg. 

I Bnudorrairmoodapoor 

Ijer<?jshutty . 

Towfeer ... 8,539 

Bogniarvali 

Burgong 

Bliellia 

Bbelor.ka, Towfecr . .. 81G 

Bazoedpoor do 5,997 

Duntyali do . 14,711 Yub. 

18 'J 

Eatimampoor ,# 

Ealampoor do ... 314 Yus. 

Hussimpoor do 1,188 

Hat Rcbimabad do 348 


Mr. J. Grant’s 
view of tbe 
Be venues of 
Bengal. 

Zemindary 
of Jessore. 


Ausil Jumma.* 

• 




Ausil Jumma. 


1 

1 Cliucklahs, CircatB and Pcvgunnabs. 



Yusef- 

[Said- 
i poor. 

1 




Yusef- 

Said- 

poor. 




poor. 

poor. 




f Mugoorab Towfecr 

... 2,090 

3,601 

1 




Mepsbi Ptlssak 



2,697 




Xulsy . 


14,072 

871 

2,971 

91)1 


Pbotkary * 

• 


1,053 

1,171 



• 



1 '2 



Ramchundpoor, Towf. Yus. 3,932 

17,077 

11,067 




Ruugiali do 

... C,157 

10,501 

... 

Of I/O 



Robaly bazar do 

543 Yus. 

8G3 

106 

153 



Kcbimpoor do 

393 ... 

G25 


774, 







1 4X0 


• 

Rabspoor .. do 

1,3G2 ... 

9i3ai 




18< 

Saidpoor 


32,4.52 

10,643 

11,134 

• 


' 

• 



8017)01 Kiirajo 


816 

271 

25,829 

• 342 


Scbinbabad do^... 

. . 4,590 

•8,25G 


9,294 

3,098 


1 





Scrpet Kebtab 


825 


635 

73 


ScrjeJahmcdpoor do 


• 





... m 

C66 



Jugooneab 

13,IdO 

12,669 

Ebalis bably 

204 

7,986 

MuUickpoor *, • ... 

3,533 

1,177 

Muudcbgacbeb 

034 

228 

^Mobabitpoor do 1,362 ' 

‘ 2,301 



Sunbbal Tal. .lukerab .„G38 cx. 

% Sbahradpoor 

Tallc... ... ^ 

Circar Futtebabad. 
LPcrgunnah Yusefpoor ... 

CarricM forward... 


42,916 ... 
2,27,357 60,132 
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Ausil and Ezafa. | 


Ausil and Ezafa. 


ChnckLiIjs, Cii'care and Perguninibs- 


Chucklahs, Circars and Pergunnalis. 


Yusefp<^r 


Yusefpoor. 

^ poor. 


, Hrouf^ht forward ... I 2, 2/, 357 60,132 

Cliuck. Jcs&oTiy^^oniinued. 


BrougEt forward... 


2.52,415 66,911 


a ToAvfeer . 3,0:58 .5,301 ... ^^wabs established to 1172, A. B. 

H-hiu>M'im])oor do . 6,611 12,981 ... 

/ IJaiiimii^ilo .. ],C!>1 


2,47,338 60,132 


('huf'lc. TFouglily Circar 
I Khaluc’litabad. 

► Tor;,' 

bljol: jpoor, Towfeer . 451 to Yus 

fSolimpoor . 

B ^ 

n % Boroo 
c: Pi y 
(> a n \ 

rorjc'rn.nii 

Sifj I 

^ 01)111 Noniucll (VMoom . 


Yusefpoor. Saidpoor. 

1. Khasnoovecssy ... 3,775 f 1,191 ^ 

• I 

2. Fulkhasuh ... 7,114 2,371 I 


I 4,128 3. ZerMathoot ... 3,031 972 

3,80.5 1,112 

^ . i 4. Nuzerancb]\V>ltimv^l,891 608 

5. Abut . . 5,108 1,642 

)9 373 

6. Chout. Mirhattah 51389 7,926 

371 ' 

, Niv/ovaneb \ oq l 
101 Miicoy ... 5 •“ 


1,03,798 22,172 


LnuzoimiioIi on the dewau’b j.igoor* 3,919 . | 8. Soj f s-icra, ) go •in.t 7.143 

40 1'crtfs. ' ' 1 5j aunas ) ’ ’ 

1— Total Ausil and Towfoor to ) 2 55 00 1 p.r .ujo' „ ,, , 

1 1172 A. B. j 9. Foujedarry Altwab , . 11 


lof ^Ahiuh j 

Saidpoor. . 07,002 * , ' 

Total . 2,55, Its ... Ausil 10, 2883ag i 12,709 


llupoes 1,03,798 22,172 

L J 


Yusefpoor, S.iidpoor. 
1. Nauejr . 1,519 (30) 

2 NL'(;m 'i^ieky 1,287 

4 . WujciJiT*. • ... (.993 


on (bo jagoer portion of Said-) 
poor, not inserted in tbo [■ 
piecodiiig account, ... 3 


2,8(10' 151 


; A usil , 1'. , Miilpoozary 1 „ 5^ [, 5' «■, 91, 

owned forward., j . 


Total not Jumma Kool of YuO 
sofpoor and Saidpoor ... j 


3,56,213 

89,083 

1,04,851 

15,7C8 

4,61,064Bb 



k Supposed to be tbo talliok of Diram, in the 

, OhncKvot' iMoo'sliodaoad, for 3,187 Ausil. 


Zeniindary This rc 70 uue of Rnpse£4,6 1 ,0C1, proceeding from the two divisions of 
Josfaoro. Yuso*'; luul Saidpoor, included all the sources of clear income esta- 
blishetl in both, to the first settlement of the Dewanny administration 
of the Company, Cossim Allies bundobust, two years before, was 
rather less ; tho greater district, being rated only for 3,50,386, and the 
lesser, for no mure than Rupees 93,915, oven with the separate pergun- 
nah talook of Khalispoor. But M. R. Khau^s in 1172 was precisely as 
herein set forth in detail, excepting that from the amount of the for- 
mer, comprehending the salt lands of Eoymungle, a deduction was 
mado at tho end of the year, of 29,551 rupees, on account of the exclu- 
sive privilege granted to the society of trade then instituted ; and that 
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in stating the latter, the whole of the towfeer was omitted, as will be 
found invariably to have been the fate of all the more recent resumed 
improvements under the same denomination* throughout the rest of the Bengal. 

jageer territory of the soubah,* at this memorajple period of corrupt 

native management of the finances. In 1188, and^subsequently, Yusef- Zemindary 
poor formally increased 12,850 ^mpees beyond jihe medium standard ° 
fixed in 1184, on the basis qf three preceding years collections, yieldf-^ 
only a gross rental of 3,27,810 rupees; and in like manner SaidpiSor, 
with 8,001 Rs. additional, was rated at 89,680, together making a total 
income of 4,17,490, from which is to be deducted 66,898 zemindary and 
Adauliit charges, to shew the net malgoozary forthcoming in 1190, and 
amounting to 3,50,592 rupees, inclusive of 28,000 rupees, annually 
received for kahlary rent, though in form subtracted in the settlement 
of 1187, previous to the late reform in the salt plan. Yet the aumeens, 
in 1183, had discovered in both these divisions of Jessore, sourcqp o f_ 
revenue for 6,02,918 rupees, comprehending no more than 1,06,278 
plateka or unproductive funda^ which might havg been amply replaced * 
by resumption of Bazee ^eraeen and chakeran territory at the same 
time formed, of 1,19,304 begas. Perhaps if the skirts ^ud neighbour- 
ing woody islands of the Sunderbunds had, or could with safety, have 
been explored as far as the saltanarshes bf the bordering sea so as to 
admit the growth of the more useful plants, a much larger tract of 
sequestered arable ground would have occurred, even proper to be 
reserved from the usurpation of lawless dacoits or robbers, however 
entitled in their actual savage state., with associates in dominion, beasts 
of prey to common rights of natui . ; than resumption of the necessary 
uses of Government, of a portion of its proper territctry, fraudulently 
alienated in favour at least of more peaceable, if not fnuch more valu- 
able subjects, to a foreign sovereign. , In all events, the recoverable 
deficiency in the rental of the zemindary, entire as here described/ in 
its two divisions of Yusefpoor and Saidpoor, cannot be estimated at 
less than oue lack of sicca rupees, in comparison of the cleat rightful 
dues of the exchequer iu 1172, and those established at the close of a 
full cycle of nineteen years succeeding. 

Zemindary op Maumoodshahy. 

% 

This little territorial jurisdiction of 844 sqjiare miles in the chuck- 
lah of Bhoosnab, towards the northern angle of’ the Delta of the ghahy? 
Ganges, and surrounded on all sides ^y the great southern division of" 

Rajeshahy, affording tlie means of ap# comparison with that district, 
hath been successively conferred by Dewanny sunnuds, frorq the time 
of Jaffier Khan to Oossim AHi's, on Jiamdeo Ramkant of Rajestahy, 
and Kishendeo, all of the Brahmin caste, as found "in possession in the 
years 1135, 1149, and 1*170, But in 1187, within the period^cf • 

Company's administration, a very , unconstitutional though ^]nequal 
partition of the zemindary took plage by ’thich Govindeo of 

adoption to the last official land-holAer^s former wife, appears to have 
obtained something less than a fourth share, in prejudice to Mohinder 
and Sunkernarrain, the ^neal desoendants by a second marriage, and 
as such customarily, (when ho personal exception is made) enjbitled to 
the whole, the rents of which, before the Dewanny, were burthened, 
with a small yearly pension to a Mussulman exile and his followers of 
the family of the Mugg Rajah of Aracan. 
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Civcua and Fergnniiabs. 

< 

Ausil and Tow- 
feer to 1172 . 

j Circar Mahmood4t.''d, Chuck. Bhoos. 

■ 

Perg. Aurungabad. Tal. Mogneh... 643 .. 

6,655 

Aloomimpoor 

4,803 

. Amoeriibad of Berjemlah ’ 

3,807 

Azmulpoor ... 

339 

Ayetpoor 

3,104 

Bhaminpoor 

674 

Borbady 

708 

Bh'St UeiTiah 

74 

Begooniah 

.390 

liu ' 

2,G73 

Borcliampoorali Salinch Mugg 400... 

414 

Bolwai' ... 

406 

Borjumlah, Towfeer 10,017 

15,505 

Cbundcr bariali 

72G 

Doorah 

26 

FazIIpoor 

2,133 

Goudliah do 38 

963 

Hashempoor 

501 

Hinpa do 11 

44 

Johangurabad Towf. 4,457. Tal 

21,396 

M. 4,499 

Khoord Mahabitpoor 

4,785 

Kassimpoor ... , 

2,602 

Kerhpoor ... ’ 

8,021 

Kolly Mihal do 40 j* 

585 

Mahmoodshahy, K ... 

36,001 

Mohimpoor 

0,516 

Mondolo 

247 

Morarpoor do 992 

1,558 

Nazia Anayotpoor do 2,249. 

7,219 

l^cabariih ,Salia Mngg ... 90 . 

»^90 

Hurpoor Bausal 

225 

Snrpo(djf,iborj-iah 

■3,100 

Sudah 

1,029 

Shahjohanagur 

4,650 

T.ira .viiigiir Towfeef 4,052 & S. 

ie,033! 

Mag. 735 

Tara Guuga, old do. 586, new 7,287* 

, 26,200 

VlziovaRy’ uo 8 

295 

Waman 

769 

« 

Oircar Futtehabad , Towfeer. 


1 Perg. Mahobitpoor Bardcrkerhlla 327 ... 

5,878 

Towfeer unspecified onilio Dewan’s jageer 

913 

39 Perg. Total Auail and Towfeer to 1172 

1,87,180 

Sa. 


Ausil and Towfeer brought up 

Muscoorat—Nanker 693 

Ausil .... 1,66,246 "J Niem Tucky ...694 


Towfeor.. 


) Madded Mash... 488 


Khalsa 1,23,286. Jaghoor 63,894... net 1,85,405 


Abwabs cstablisbcd to 1170. 


.*^90 r J. Khasnoveossy ... 


, 3,064 
, 6,137 
2,484 
8,5'M) 
10,835 

4,474 

21,331 


Lio. Keffyot Siboendy Kisnoram .. 14,530 


Total Ausil and Ezafa to 1172, on this ) 0 cy? nm 
district Sa. Rs. ; 


^ Note . — The new Towfeer on the Dovvan’s Jageor, 
fly in Perg. Tara Ghiaii, is under the head of Nu- 


witli the vil. of Nossorali to Cantoo, makes 7,129. 

Oos.'jiiii Aly’s bundobust in 1169, w.is inclusive of 
Muspoorat and Perboram.s Keilyet of 30,000 on Mah- 
raoodshahy, exactly 2,98,730 rupooa. M. R. Khan’s 
not junima in 11/2 did not exceed 2,85,978 ; but, by 
:ni increase the following year, of 9,000 Ra. the reve- 
nue was brought back to nearly its proper standard ; 
th 3 involving uu improved rental of much more than 
double the ausil toouuiry, and the surrounding terri- 
tory of Ranny Bowauny, paid very little above the 
original assessment. In 117d, after the famine, Mah- 
moodshahy was ratCu in gross for Rs. 3,12,402. The 
medium settlement of 1184, gave only Rs 2,72,011, 
and yet the aumeena 'found sources for 38,744 and 
including a plateka of no more than 38,744, and be- 
sides, as might bo expected in a Brahmiuy zemindary 
Bazee Zoraeen, 1,61,605 bogas, with chakoran to tho 
extent lOf 29,973 begas more. Nevertheless in 1188 
and suhseiiuontly to 1190, the total demand of rent 
from both divisions, was reduced to 2,64,223, from 
which deducting moshaira, &c., charges mofussil ori- 
ginating since the yea^ 1178, and amounting to 20,889 
rupees; the renhiiiiiug net malgoozary, compE^ed 
with that of 1171, leaves a recoverable defaloation, 
with every reasonable allowance for bad management, 
of fifty thouraud rupees, and with the expedient re- 
sumption of fraudulent alienations, at least two locks. 
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The unequally proportioned jurisdiction at present, of 6^ Annas, 
to Nariender Narrain the elder^ and lOJ Annas to Moodenarraio, &c., 
the younger, sons of Auoopnarrain, of the Brahmin race, who held this 
petty territorial trust undivided from 1135, untU his death about the 
year 1155, in its dimensions altogether, is no more than 499 square 
miles ; but, like the surrounding l/inds of the divisions of Rajeshahy and 
Bhetooriah, with which it^orms a proper subject of comparison, it is 
rich in the culture of the mulberry or manufactures of silk; and hfcnig 
no less advantageously situated for commerce on the eastern margyi 
of the Ganges, near where the Jelliugee deri^jes its source from an 
outlet of the opposite bank, was at least equally improved in revenue 
since the original assessment, as appears from the following Table of 
its Reutiil in the time of Cossim Alii, though thenceforward this 
disti ict hath always been rated infiniloly higher, in proportion to its 
extent or standard valuation. 


Mr.J.Granl’s 
view of the 
Ke venues of 
Bengal. 

Zomindary 
of Mahmood- 
shahy. 


Cliiicklahs, Circars and Pcrgunnalis. 


Anail 
Juuima of 
1135 


Nct^Ausil Jumma, with Towf. Zomindary) 1,72,365 
broiifcdit lip . } 


riinck’. Moorsliodabad Cir. Bai brckabad. 

Poi g /'Lii'sbki'Vpoor with Alluingha, &c , 771. 

Mn'/.iipooi’ 

Inknrpingimoi .. ... 

Pliul t''any, Ciroar Andiuiliir . 
lIu>;Mi>]ia))ad, djito « 

IJ-yji Madlioopoor, .Jrnnptabad Enamr'' 
JC'ilaTniJOor -Mahjiioodabad . . 
A7.iru]»o()r- Jennctabad 
CTiiiift^naht-- ditto • 
LBcdcrabad— Mahmoodabad 


Clnick Ooragaut. 


Peij. 

/"(Tobmdpoor Towfeer 

4,7.52 


Chedabazoo do 

.5,3(»9 


Kazyhettah do 

3,181 


1 Dliamnu do. 

7,413 


1 Tahiipoor- Kissniut 


'C-o 

Shahistaijgur 



Sujait-nagiir 

LMaluucliy do 

5,786 


Chuck. Akbcrniagur. 

Kootwally .reuiiotabatl do 2,708 
Ski karpoor — B ( > 1 1 m ‘c kabiid 
Cliuck Boosnah Perg Bhowaimy 
Dia Circar Baibcckabad 


Total Au.iil aud Towf. of the zemin 
dary to 1172, jV. B. 
of which, , 

Khalfia, 1.27,811 Rs , aud 
.Tagocr Miissil .. 19-695 

Towfeer 29,153 Ra. 

48,818 

Muscooi-at. 

il Nankar .. ^ 

Bit. lOS-j 3 Mocendemy - V 

I * 4 Ayinah 

Div 5i Anna.s not particularized.^ 


Net Aii.sil Jumma, with Towfocr of 
both divisions to 1172 


367^ 

388 

936 

1,264 

1,419. 


Carried up 


Ahwabs to 1172. 


lOiAs 

• • 


3.,40,033 
*12,716 
4,683 
6,13t 
3,796 
7,6 W 
18,441 
1,828 
4,061 
.3,563 


96,84.3 


5*4 


->1 

O Wi 



7,3.51 
10,088 
15 ,.586 
11,469 
13,218 
2,024 
6.36 I 

11,419 |Total 


fl Khansovii^sy 
2. Fulkhauch 

3 Zcr. Mathoot. 

4 Nuz. Mokurrery 

j 5 Alnyf, Ac 

j 6 Cliout Marhatteh 
I 7 Nuzer Munaoorg ... 

i • 

L8. Serf Sa li Annua ... 


l.'lOO 7?J^ 

3,722 1,946 
1,868 078 

1,312 687 

3,712 1,962 
14,254 7,106 
5,250 2,750 
13,301 6,981 


Total Abwab . 4-4,819 23,r)10| 


Mnlgoozary of both divisions to 11721 
Btt. R.S ( 


68,320 


2.40.694 


5.2.34 

71 

, 1,-V61 

— ^ M R. Khan’s bundobust in 1172, after deducting the 

cuytomary Muscoora^^ainounted only to 2, .‘16, 630 Rs ; but 
1,76,739 tUf nextye.ai‘ thurc was an increase of 8,801, nflrJ immediately 
.after the famine, the pimmatrosG ,«;tilbkhighpr. This 
liowever, mny have been comparatively riither a raked rent ; 
for i^ifi wmeens in 1183, do not allow the sdlircos of revenue 
then forthcoming, to bo more than 3,02,529 Rs bosidefi, it 
18 true, Bazec Zoraocn and «fe‘’ko^'5jV lands, to the extent of 
63,474 bega.s. Qn*tho contrary. tll(7 i^‘ ttlemont of 

1184, was grejitly underrated, even if thcc(l!ltinuan^y*f 
the expense of moshuirch had not tlieu been in contempla- 
tion, as sums probable after abroption of Uio temporary 
farming system, which gave it birth. Accordingly, the new 
Committee in 1188, and subsequently to 1190, by an addi- 
tional nssessmenf of 22,500, raised the total y<*nrly demand 
on the zemindiory to 2,24,272 rupees, though in consequence 
of the recent extraordinary Serinjammy charges of collec- 
tion, thus yet inadequate jummabundy isireducod to a net 
malgoozarry of no more than 2,00,934 nipcos, leaving a 
defalcation certainly of forty thousand rupees, that may in 
future, and ought in moderation, to be restored annually to 
the public exchequer. • 


fl32 ill 


4,374 


1,72.365 


1,72.365 


[Vot. L] 
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CANONO(|E ZEMINDARY 01’ EOKIKPOOR. 


[Bengal I. 


CaNONCOE ZlCMlNDARY OF ROKINX’OOB. 


Mi-.J.riraiit’a 
^N’low of tiio 
Kovciiues of 



1 


CftTlOll^Ot) 
oinind/iry of 
ol\iiij)uor. 


This zemiiidary, if nofcformed and granted at its continually underrated assess- 
ment, as a compensation |or perfecting witii elfect and fidelity the high important 
duties of Oanongoe, must be considered the illegitimate offspring of undiKMU- 
flueiice, exercised undertime relaxation or ignorance of administration, thiough the 
union of unconstitutional powers, sometimes vested in the same persons, and ever 
by Hindoos when permitted thus to hold the incompatible trusts of an 
oflicial land-holder, Dewan or Native elPicient minister of the finances, together with 
the prescriptive hereditary post of c[iaiicellor, recorder, or keeper of all the revenue 
and juridical records of the exchequer of the soubah. In like manner, as we have 
seen in modern times, dispersed pergiimiahs here and there partially dismembered 
of tiippahs, villages or gardens ; and these unascertained fragments of indefinite 
value or extent, scattered and inimite, the better to elude invcHtigation, afterwaids 
collectively classed unde” a single h''ad of territory, as might be instanced in the 
case of Rjijenagur l^ykantpore, Cantoonagnr, and Kadabiilliibpore , -o perhaps the 
district now in question, was fii>t acquired by yien Narrain,of tlie kyui. <’aste, the 
’"aaoptive ancestor of the present minor occunant JSooriijc Narraiu, who lately 
Hucceeded in this established crafty line of filiation, the intermediate possessor 
Luclimunarrain, in virtue of an JOnglish perwanViah, ricc.laratory lu his favor of all 
former riglits and privileges, annexed in termsof the original firman of the Kmperor 
to the office of cunoi goo, or by Dewaiiny sniinnds confirming to him, the customary 
zemindary appendage ol Kokin|)()or, which, in all its dm^ensions, may be estimated 
at GOO H. sf(uare miles, rated and distributed ri tbe following subdivisions, to the 
year 1172, A. B. 


Chnck]ali3 and Perpnimahy 


Aii-il 

Jiuiiiu:i 


Cluicklabs and i I'li-miuaks 


('il‘C!l''S 


Perp Clinch Moorslicdahad 




Hi oiitrht up 


Clnumlmlily .. 

Aiiihn 

i,3:c. 

1 

} Dnick HurdWiUi 


Aklu'C'shaliy 

do 

'I,s’»7 

I'Pf 

Auniiip.d)ad 

Soliniabad 

CliMiidpoor iMtli Vil Kill. 




J Htuu'liiai,iu 

do 

tratchv 220 do. 





K« tunr .Toar Mhnla Tow- 






ft'cr . 1,101 

do t 

i.roi 

1 

Clinclc llonplily 


Kchi crout'-TowlViT . 521 

Shcrcffabad Ooo 1 Pfifi 

Mioulo] ({liaiil 

Muid.irum 

Fh oypoor 

Audiiul 



Abwab Foiip d.ii ry 

Satpmm 

FnltrlKinpr Till, of Par- 


, 




biilts* I’uiini 

Slif-rcofabai 

! fi,52fi 




nil' '»'c witli yd ]?a^- 




' rinifk Akbuii.iqnr 


\\.iii[)onr . 7S2 

do. 

12.322 

L*fip 

Alvlifin.iuiir 

Audimbor 

Mlif lu>i^vilii Vil Koniali 




I)iisslia-/..u V 'I’owfi'cr 12 

do 

lol’ cliiun " 1,'tJl 

do. 

10,(117 


llaMlli 1 T.nid.ib do . . 53 

do 


Main 

2 k.'»7 


Kas'.iiiiriaxriiv vd Hayr- 


Kil-lu pour 

Aiidmibi 

2,010 


i\aru»oor 

do. 

Hat liiicksjiii; i ! uf P.'u (» 




Nob.niira of Hardicar .. 

do 

xiinni, Of .. 300 

Shfififi.biu 

fiss 


Kao k. job* 

do 

Ksiaiii)inor Tal of ditto 8-15 

AmlJinl)! i 

HV) 

15 

'rapiionr .Mu looah 

do 

Ken iitpfif’.r . 

.'■'’’(•rffialtail! 4i'’» 


Si 1inl]io<ir 

JmiUftabad 

rcroIJi.'fiiiid . .. J 

AmlimbiT 

‘2,WI 


Kooidaliariy 

do 

Hfdiuiidah ■ '■ 

<lo 

3,or 


' Kootwallv Aymab n.0'l2 

do 

Koolhmiili Yd Itipfpoov 

Mali mood 

73 


' Ilk’) .‘.berk do 5,ll7Uo 2,IU7 

(lo 

f Kootiibpoor Tal I’.irb 


- r 


1 Sliunpoorliijiahiioor 

Hai’bufkjib 

I fliiiiii . .751 

SluTcofabail 

1,106 


Halicray '' . 

Audimbi'r 

iMoiar])oor . i 

do 

3S6 


; Sail- Tandali 'J’owfi^cr.L.ll 

do 

1 lloo/fl'i’f ' 1 

liiiitfi'babfr 

SO 


1 Kootwally do do. . 11 

do. 

' .^Yjuipnor . j 

,I fniiotab.'iil 

328 




.VuniiidiadofPfttcahllo- \ 






,, J paidi'oor i 

do 

26,416 


1 Cliite-lv. Jchanfroorna^Mir. 


T lluknipoor Ayniali Shah 



Perg, 

1 Sasnirdfc Towfeor 1,089 

Ilazoobay 

K’d, .. .5,086 1 

dp 

67,641 


Saliibabad do 3,866 on 


Ht'isi-ahad 

do 

21,4511 


1 tbo Jasrur Arbabulmal 1,562 

do. 

(liniaanaut 

do. 

41 1 


Mokuonabad Jap. Na- 


Hfdfri’abad 

Mali mood 

3,171 


war . ^ k.l 1,602 

do- 

A-Ouiifabud 

do. 

70 


A'^hakabad 

do. 

Futtuhjungiior, 

do 

101 


j Nimdolapoor Towfccr.. 206 

do. 





Talibabad 

do. 

r.an ifd up . . 

2.00,503 





Juumia 


1^,00,503 




3,070 

fit 


isr. 

71 

1,111 

yofi 

tri 
71.0 
1 ,303 
s 

.•>.001 

17,7SO 

13,110 

1,177 

1S3 

a 

30 


3,635 

6,fi02 

18,102 

126 

301 

250 



Bengal I.] canonooe zemindart of EcjcmrooR. 



i 

Ausil 


Chuckliilis aud Pcrgunnalis. 

Ciivars. 

Jumma 

Toomary 

• 

1 - - 


j Chuck. Bhoosn.ah. 

I 

Pore:, f Bccljuuilah .. 
j Aiininpfalincl 
J oluiugoci'iilud 
Clmmarky Towfcer . 
Va’/illMK)!’ 


Towfcor 


To'wfofrof P;ii}?aau(l Cazooi-nsj 


•Ivlahmoofl 


Not Au»llJllnlma^^ithTowf^, to 1172- brought npj 2,9-t,78j| 


1 Khri‘<no\ooi;sy 

2 Fon)( (lurry Aliwab 

.1 Klusi (Jour .. 2, 

4 (4ioiii Mitrliulbih 11, 

Ti Seif Sicou 11 All . 2(), 

Totai, Muigoozury of Rolviiiiioor .. Ru Ra. 


Chuck (lomligant 


Kvdu^iscof Towfccr nil iho Jagoir Nowan-h, tn oouiitor- 
li!il‘iiic‘(‘ llic HuikIoIuihIv (b (liifilmii of P.'iMJuilty (/hum’s 
'I’.iloi-K, ol !('' uhoii s('i)aiatol.y accouiilitl for 


Perg ( Aiiter Jerooppoor Towfeer 32 Corahgant ' 

.'IS5 

j Scruuft.ili 

do 

to:, 

1 Ajub'lg'ing . 

Biizooh.uv 

0 

4,017 

\ 

Rhecrpooi* ... 

do 

12,270 

Mominsyig ... , 

do 

(.7 

llarl)eek])Oor Towfei’i* 8.52 

do 

l,73i) 

CImek Currybnrry 



Pei'g 1 Seerpoor DiLskawuali 

do. 1 

07 


(■0 Total Ausil and Towfccr in 1172, 
i A l{ ot winch, Ausil 2,91,HOM, 
; 'I'ortfocr . ... 1G,S9G 


and of the foimcr Khalsa') 

' 1;,.VJ,!19G, Ayiiiah 10, 71 J. >2, 81, 09b 
' aud JagciT 28,095 ) I 


! 

Miiflcoorat. 

f 

1 

: 1 

Nankar 

... 1,1025 

2 

Nomutneky 

... 1,030 1 

3 

Mneciiddemy 

... 741 1 

1 

Aymiih . 

... 10,714 

5 

Rozineh 

... 247 

0 

Paikan 

89^ 


(\)'.>iiii Alb’s Jiininia Real of 1109 amounted only to 
' M I 3,'i;b72r) Its, but the whoh' of the iagccT Nowaich, and that 
I ' I muh'i tli(> dcnoininatiou of Arbabulninl, Ixung an c.vtra allow- 

' aiu<‘tothcKhnlsah luulscddi'cs, together with about 6,000 R«, 

I rcci'Tit towfi'cr, or peihaps the rent of Parbntty Churn's ta- 

1 look, making up^Au all, lu'arly the ditt'erenci' of wuto 

probably c\clndcd from tin* general setthuneut of tliat year. 
M 11 Klian's net pubbe bundobust in 1172 was for no more 
I 3 OP 70 1 than :l,09,(»02 ; bnl 39, 1 1-7 riip('(’s additional appear to have 

i ' ' been puv:it<‘Iy levied, ns established deniauds for the last 

I mentioned and preeedbig year. In 1173 an ineroaso of 10,000 

! rupees was made on tlie former offieial jumnu^nindy : not- 

wilAt:?taiidiug wliicli, tli'i medium rental of 118 1 fell to 2,32,421 ; 
tliongji tlie anmceiis have stated as if they had really dis- 
covmed lhe',(*’i n tonal resources of the Canonpoe Zemindary 
to he in revnnie 3,6.5,093 Rs , and in Ba/ee Zemeen .'15,097, 
^ begas Th(‘ pospessoi mnst in this ca.«p, (‘iriieially have b(*en 
• the eliannel of eoiCmuineatioii ; yet interested as he materially 

^ was, m eoneeabiig the full amount of his income, ho couhh 
not descend with deeen^below the ascertained standard off 
Cossiui Alb’s or M It Ithan’s^ assessmi^t Iq. 1188 am? 
substsiueiitly to IHK), an nimiiai iucieaso of Its. 35,000, 
raised the last reduced jumma in gross to Rffpoofl 2,67^421, 
blit dedieliirg .50,065 attendant Sirinjammy elnirge.s, left no 
more than 2,17,355 rnpoos of net inalgoozaiy to the cx- 
clie<iuer ; so that (thoijgh n bold' thnii'if.i '’di'>'ucc in almost 
certain opposition to wlint wll be alleged by tne*bliiuf 
, tive oracle in matters of finaneo ) I venture to fix tlio reco- 

vifablo dt'falcaliou here, to be one lack and a half of sicca 
/ 13,923 Rilpces- At the same time, if the duties of Canongoe were 
' ’ faithfully mul fully to bo pirformed, perhaps two-thirds of 

that sum ought to he ri'initted^to the occupant, over and 
above his actually known perquisites from this office. 


Net Ausil Jumma with Towfccr) 
Sa. Rs carried up M 


ZKMfiNDARY OF EDRACK I’OOR. 


[Bengal L 


irA 


Zemindary of Bdrackpoor. 


I Jr. J. Grant’s 
I iow (if the 
V-lovcnues of 


\ 

;! 


;hgal. 


Zornliidary 
Ed rack- 
ijr. 


The Zemindary Sif Edrackpoor or Gorahgaiit, anciently part of 
the great district of Aurungabad, and successively conferred by suii- 
niid, frorfi the time of ’Elijah Khan, oh Bishen-naht, Shien-naht, and 
Gbdl '^’laht, the present occupant (and all of the Koyt caste) is consider- 
ably less ill extent, than the assigned dimensions of Renuel, because 
ho includes in his calculation, 4ihe undistinguished portion, or moiety 
belonging to Diiiagepoor, under the same local denominations. On 
the whole, this little 'erritorial trust, altogether situated in the chuck- 
lah and Circar at Gcrahgaut, may be computed to contain 632 B. 
square miles, divided and rated^as follows, to the year 1172, A. B. 


Cliuriklidi.i, Cuoar.s au(i PtrirunAiilia 


Chuck and Circar Gorahgnut 


Porg Adrackpoor 
A'^lampoor 
Auiicliy 
Aglumban 
Alygoiig 
Alahdadpoor 
Alahab 
Azmutpoor 
Ai doobazar 
Abdiilalipoor 


f Buga 
Bokil ' 

BaziidpoonTowfcor 
Br-ry Ortralipaut To^fccr 
B<T7 Sbanurkfallah 
Burlua, Parali, &c. 


2,111 


Folad-de.s.sy 

Catnal . IVmfccr 1,337 

<Tunjo Shauiiv Epallab 

Gliooly 

Gunjc (^orahgaut .. n-- 

Haut M('njmenL‘tj)ocr 
Hyatnagoci 

Ko<*hlsy 
Mia-sTa^'k 
Ka?sinp^or 
ifatn poor 
Kohun 

r f 

My^ijod uud«T Kahly 
M iisj d n nsii«m Shiiliy , . 
M.ooh..ihpoor 

Peujo inika i 


Bujtanpoor < 
Sen^iHir 
SImnzadpoor 
Serai Noabad 

T.jlook Tally 
Toolby gout 


Towfi'cr 38 


do 318! 


Aiisil 
J umiua 


2,0 V, 
1,81)8 
218 
2<)8 
5,281 
lU 
88 
15 
7d 
840 


l,7ft5 

1,203 

6,251) 

5,4:w 

1,693 

27 


9,8:« 


4,823 

1.318 

2,980 


355 

925 


.,787 

4,565 

104 

1,339 

m 


25 

273 

4,115 

t 

29 

t 

265 

2,377 

76 


341 

596 


68,011 


Clmc Walls, Oircari and Pergunuahs 

Ausil 

J uuima 

- 

i^rought forward 

C8,011 

Perg. Anla-gacliy 

402 

A/.impoor 

264 

Bazar Jheket 

13 

Biiuly 

Blio'nu'u Koudah 

2,669 

3,93:i 

Bed-ghaut . . Towfoer 2,500 

3,895 

Bcdlina 

1,276 

Baloobaz£>r .. * 

19 

B.igduar . . Towfeer 2,750 

8,617 

Haut Efllaingunjo 

6,571 

Jukebady 

710 

Koobvally 

m 

Kcnwooipoor .. Towfeer 3,200 

6,462 

Mulgoug 

2,025 

ML-bsuauiokrain .. 

417 

Neuinck Oolali or Talhipoor 

92 

Gray gai ha . Towfoer 1,3:11 

■ 5,688 

Rii.sbolpoor ami Sunher-giiray 

1,083 

iSiiltaugmiju and Shithguuje 

1,309 

Sherepoor Calbany . . Towfeer 565 

0,‘K)3 

Scray Nowanger 

14 

Sp.'J-poor Noaoad .. Towfeer 2,897 

4,200 

Boray Kandhy . . do. 85 

J25 

Trjp-puttary 

58 

Talopk ri.shnay\ . 

84 

66. Perg. Tot. Ausiland Towf. until 1172 
_ f 

1,28,574 

of which Aiisil, 1,08,430 & Towf 20,143'| 


Klialsa 88, ,301 and Jageer 40,273 > 


Carried over . . J 

1,28,574 

c ' 

e 
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Ausil and Towfoer of the Zemy, to 1172... brought ovei 

1,28,574 


Muscoorat. 


• 

I 

1. Nankar 

618' 


luossim Allies buudobust fur 
1169, was, 1,86,217 net ; M. li. 
Khan’s in 1172, was in gross, 
]f,93,323 ; from which, ho do- 

2. Neemtucky ... 

387 


8. Aymah 

• 18 

1,687 

ducts, hist, jiigoers, in tho^ 
name of Ilusscin Roza Hhau, 

4. Eoziueh 

.. 315 

and for military charges, 
6, ‘160 ; secondly, the Museoo-* 
as before stated j— leaving 
a clear rental only of 1,85,171 

5. Faikan 

... 247 


6. Eahboran ... 

... 149 


rupees. In fact, 3,000 ru- 
pees, now towfeer, make the 
real difference between the 

Abwabs to 1172. 

Net .. 

1,26,887 

Jbwo a3se.syments. In 1190, 
after an increase of 15,000 Ka. 
had boon put on the medium 
settlement of 1184, theiota^ 

1. Khasnovocssy 

... 4,795' 


rovenuo then forthcoming, 
amounted to 1,60.196, from 

2. Feelkaneh ... ... 

• ... 3,876 


which, ((locluctmgaoout 18,000 
for Mofussil Serinjamray 

8. Foujedarry Abwab ... 

... 2,189 


charges, and making some al- 
lowance 8n account of the 

4. Zcr Mat*hoot , * . 

. . 1,814 


aforc-montioned jageers, ap- 



• * 

parently continued or bestow- 

5. Nuzeranah Mokurrory 

. ... 1,000 s 

6-1,748 

ed without authority). I deem 
myself sufficiently warranted 

6. Ahuk 

... 3,355 


in stating here a deficiency to 
bo recovered, of forty-five 

7. Chout Marhatta 

8. Nuzzor Munaoorguugo 

...11,815 

• .- 7,000 


thousaud sicca rupees. 

9, Mci'f Sicca, 4 Annas ., 

• • 

...15,872 

• 

1,91,635 

0 

• 



Zemindary and Talook of Futtkhsinq. 


In reviewing the Hackikut Jumma or historical detail of the rent- Zemindary 

roll of the different zeraiudaries of Bengal, the ono now under consi- Talook of 

deration affords, the first instance of real diminution by decline and ^ ® 
dismemberment, in Ausil valuation or extent, from the period of it^ 
original formation in the administration of JaffieyJKhan, to- the pre- 
sent time. The larger districts, in possession of affluent land-holders, 
who could purchase favours through •bribery, swalloWiCd up, and were* 
enlarged by annexations of territory tfken from the less^ of which 
the official occupants might not be in a condition to resist ^enc\;oach- ^ 
ments ; as in like manner,* we often ffind the former exempted from ai 
proportional share of thg more recent assessments* called abwab, while j 
the latter, have been unreasonably oppressed with imposts to iiTake 
the deficiency of the general nece^ary demand of the sove*reign to “ 

answer the yearly exigencies of the StatSj or perhaps frequently, 
through the collusion of native officers of the Rhalsa, with the insidu- 
ous view of distressing these petty zemindars into an ajlparent volun- 
tary relinquishment of tjieir possp^sory rights, held under the sanction 
of a sunnud from Government. I wish it may not be found i;hat this 
iniquitous practice hath been most prevalent in our own days,, 
and given birth to many existing talooks of new creation. IJowever 
this may be, Futtehsijag, in its actual dimensions in 1172, being only 
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Mr. J. Giant’s 259 Square miles, forming comparatively littlp more than a point of 
view of tiio connexion between Rajeshahy, Beerbhoom, Burdwan, with Kistnagur, 
Bengar^ Oil the western horde:.* of the Bhagzietty, and conferred successively on 

Herrypersaud, the son of Surajanum and Neel Kaunt, the present 

Zemindary occupant of the Brahmin race (both of them servants of their predeces- 
andTalookof gQ^g office respectively) was comprised in the following pergunnah 
L utte sing. (Jiyigions on thexhucklah of Moorshedabad^ viz. : 


Pergunnahs aud Circars. 


Aufdl 

Jumma 

1136. 


Disbursements 
Teshkbusy, 
or effective 
Bundobust. 


Remain- 

ing 

Ausil 

Jumma 

1172. 


Teshkbusy, or effootive 
Bundobusty Jumma 
on the Ausil, at 
different periods. 


Pc»-g. Futtehsiug Circar . .8hcreefabad...Aujil.. ,32,7(^ 

Eslatnpoor Audimber 19,542 

Keerutpoor Sboroefabad 15,470 

Gad’" .f .. Ditto 8,348 

Cbiinakably Audimber 2,^3 

* Kotgur JoarMhola Ditto 1,44G 

Bhirolo .SbeieefabiiJ 814 

Kashypore .. .Audimbor 3,009 

* Barbeohring .Shereefabad 874 

* Koolberiah .. , Mahmoodabad 1,668 

Kootubpoor . .Sboroefabad . 72 


11 Perg. Total of ibe Zemindary and Talook 1,86,416| 


11,932 1,20,776 In 1149 the Tesbkees 
1,036 18,488 jumma on tbe total 

4,440 11,030 Ausil of Il36, was 

787 7.661 1,41,826. In 1169, after 

2,483 the disbursements stat- 
1,446 ed, continuing the same 
87 727 to 1172. 

3,009 

874 The Tesbkecssy on the 

1,668 whole of the Ausil re- 
maining, was Sicca Ru- 
, pees, 1,37.294, on ao- 
18,282 1^68,134 count of the Khalsa. 


Zemindary and Talook op Futtehsing. 

o 


Talook of Various cauLea, tbe separate effects of which I do not think neces- 
Futtehsing. j gary on the present occasion minutely to examine, may have influenced 
the extraordinary reduction of the original standard assessment, now 
for the fi^st time occurring in the zemindary detail of the Soubah of 
Bengal, in the compendious form of a Teshkhussy Jumma on the total 
of the Ausil ; 1st. It may involve part of the general small remission 
of Sujah Khan, under the same technical denomination on the Ausil 
Toomary of his predecessor. 2dly. It may in part, and possibly 
altogether, have been in consequence of the destructive war commenced 
with the Mnhrattas in 1148, and waged for years in and about this 
little territory, to the certam diminution of its annual funds of revenue ; 
3dly. A*b near one half of the district is a morass, partially capable 
perhaps of producing only a scanty crop of rice, after an original 
outlay in the mode of tuckavy foi the purpose of melioration, usually 
made by the sovereign proprietor alone, enabled with the will to 
,encouj*age/or perform the greater agricultural improvements in Hin- 
dostan ; so when the constant sirfAller expense and labour necessary 
to maintain works of permanent utility in husbandry were for a long 
di^ontinued, these may have fallen more quickly in decay, than 
they could again be gradually restored, through the miserably feeble 
efforts of a needy despotic Government, .^h. Herrypersaud the 
former land-holder, dying without issue, in the time of Aliverdi Khan, 
BydenAut his eerrant, procured a zemindary aunnud for the whole 
possession, in the name of his own son Neelkanht the present occupant* 
Parbutty wife of the deceased, claimed a subsistence j and it seams 
likely, that a temporary allowance was made to her, forming part of 


« These three Pergunnahs contain tbe talook of Herrypersaixd, tbe son cf Buxajenum. 
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the Teshkhussy reduction ; but it was reserved for an English admin- 
istration, after a lapse of near years, to espouse her fathey^s preten- 
sions ; to decree in her favour a moiety of th^ chartered rights of 
Neelk haunt, which had been otherwise conaideraply lessened by new 
alienations to Khalsa Mutseddy Talookdars ; and in her behalf even 
countenance the novel system of female adoption, in a country where 
hitherto the natives of that sea are held always either ia legal or virtuaj 
slavery. However this may bo, on the basis of the ausil jumma fesh- 
kliees of 1169, the revenue then recovered its ancient original standard 
in the establishment of abwabs, viz: ' 


Jumma Teshkhooskool of Futtchsing 
Muscoorat 

Nankar to the zemindar, . , • 

Nuem Tacky Canon goo . . 

t 

Abwalis 

1 Khfi«novpeflsy 

2 Fe(.'lkiian('h 

3 Zer Matlioot 

4 Almk 

5 Cliout Marhattah . . 

• • 

6. Nuzzer Munsoorgunge 

7 Serf Sicca li Annas . 

Total Malgoozary of the district in 1170 


1,169 


4,584] 

94lJ 


• Net 
2,784^ 
6,187 
6,216 
1 ,^ •• 
14,357 
3,011 
1,603. 


Rb. 


1,^,294 


2,525 


1,3^,709 


50,124 


1,84,893 


M ft. Khan in 1172, reducing the 
Ausil to Itupces 1,11,225, concluded a 
netbundobust for that and nearly the 
aforestated al)f*'abs, amounting to 
1,60,637 In 1183, notwithstanding 
large and repeated alienations of ter- 
ritory to make up the now talooks 
of Radabiillubporo, &o , cvoiT the 
auniceus find soiwcea of reveniK', in- 
cluding a small plateka of 1,62,633 
rupeefl, besides 55,032 hogas of liazec 
Zemecn and chakeran lauds. Yet in 
115K) the gross jumma w’as no more 
than Rupees 1,U2,036 ; from which, 
deducting 5,833 for mofussil Serin- 
jammy charges only, such n clear 
income will jemain, as must leave at 
least a recoverable defalcation of 
(dglity-fiye thousand rupees^ inclusive 
or Irregular talookdarry dismember, 
meuts. 


Zemindary Kjsmateah of Mahjmedameenpore. 


This district;, comprehending alicflt 700 square miles, with all the 
European settlements in Bengal, on the western margitT^f the river 
Hooghly, from thef Fouje^larry capital of that name, or phrt Custonf 
house called Bukhslib under, down to the opposite shore of Calcutta, 
was dismembered from the Painam permanent holding of Ai»eh then 
the Eathiman entire of Kamisser, a Koyt, father of Kagoodees, aiiu 
grandfather of Govindes, who succeeded tofone-third of the whole trust, 
first erected into a separate zemiftdary, between the years 1135 and 
1147 A. B. It was at the same time, partitioned among the former's 
two younger sons and two nephews, with a Brahmin dependent of the 
family, each of whom gavePhis own name, (still retained on the Khalsa 
records,) to the subdivision or portion so acquired ; buf all were 
assessed for revenue to Government under the single head of Mahome- 
dameenpore, and in like manner paid alone, through the channel of 
the most considerable or responsible of the participants. 

[VoL. I.] a33 
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view of tb© 
Revenues of 
Bengal. 


Zemindary 
and Talook of 
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Zemindary 
I^isTiiateah of 
Mabomoda- ^ 
^meenpore. 
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Portions Of Ansil Jnmma rud Towfeer held by each Partner. 

i <» 

6 

a . 









Ohuchlahs, Circarb aud PorgunnaUs. 

0 

s||| 

s 

ni 

Menoker, his ne- 
phew, eldest 
son of Basdeo 
10-16 of Boroo. 

'S'So 

|o,o 

a » 

S 0':' 

S|| 

|l; 

Snntose Brah- 
min of Answeer- 
poor. 

■isl 

|Sa 

si 

1 

VhucKbih lloiiglily, Circiir Satgam 







Per * 

f Ar‘;{'li 

420 

474 

284 

324 

5,384 

6,886 


i Ahwal) Fouj(‘»lavry 

344 

210 

126 

255 

160 

1,095 

m ^ 

! Amci'ialud of Pyouan .Towfocr 13,282 


20,767 

12,479 



33,246 

>■ J 

' Aitn;(;rpo()r 


5,134 

3,016 



8,150 


j Anw. rpoor . .Towfcor 2,000 



7,655 

7,6.55 


i Boron 

1,299 

i.3,071 

7,465 

699 

1.472 

24,0 )6 


1 11‘jluifloh 

1,092 

663 


103 

1,856 


i Chulyi‘oor 




3 

3 


1,844 

1,725 

1,035 

922 


5, .526 

u. 

Oliandunagiorc . 


7 

7 


(,5ilcnll,ji . . . Towfocr 987 



*1* - 


1,482 

1,482 

- 

'C C! 

Dbni-Rch, Ciroar SclinKilia-I 

968 




238 

1,206 

9,286 


Ff vzullalipnor 

204 

5,527 

3,396 

159 


(tUiiic 8unkiirabad 





978 

978 

32 ■ 

lliivlllcc Slier . ' 

513 



343 

3,08f) 

3,945 

Hntkiiiiihih ... 

3 

i,515 

921' 

2 

126 

2,.5()7 


Ib irnh Kalily . . 

44 

36 

19 

34 

32 

165 


Kahrar .. ..Towfcor 15,587 

15,931 


" . . 

12,390 


28,321 

fcii 

Kiihtlihli 

1,964 

'■ 1,178 

i,271 

4,41.3 

■»*o 

Mahomedamcoupore 

6.472 


‘5,107 

77 

11,656 


Mugooviih 


262 

“ 157 



417 

*-• 

Muzufupoor 

'i.206 



' 986 


2,142 


Mauznnnagur .... 





107 

10/ 


Mii'zapoor 





190 

190 


Mobai 





628 

628 


PVOllilU 

l’2,103 

714 

" 423 

’9,417 

980 

23,637 


Fatmhiil 

426 

256 


114 

ih2 

n d 

Paikaii 


1,220 

731 


. 199 

2,1.53 

Pygliotty . . , ' 





266 

266 

1 

^Sclimpoor 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1,254 

1,260 



41,353 

54,139 

32,153 

30,589 

25,701 

1,83,935 

Chuck. Moorslicdabad .•Circar Satgam Perg, ) ; 
Khoshalpoor . . ' . . f i 

7,194 


4,851 

12,045 

Chuck. Biirdwan, do . Solnualmd Kobazpoor ) 1 
Towf. (5,653 i I 


6,830 

3,515 



10,345 

Total of Maiiomcdamf cTiporc in 1172 A B ! 

48,547 ; 

60,969 

35,668 

35,440 

25,701 

2.06,325 


AurU mid Towfcor of Mahnmi da- J „ on 325 ' 
mcoujiouj .. 13i'oiig]it down | ' 

. ! 



Muscoornt. 


1 

Naiika» 

74,5 

2 

NccTiitncky * . 

* 684 

3. 

Miijcrui 

759 


Abwab,!. ' 

1 K1ia,siiovoc'RRy .. 

2 Nnzzor Mokurroy 

3 Ff'flkach . 

‘y ^huk .. 

6 Chout Mavhattah 
7. Serf Sicca ij . . 


Total AuRil and Ezafa/iof the \ o qo ai 
zemmdavy . . . . Sa. ^ 


Note —At the Ramp timo, the Sayei* or variablo 
duties collucli d ot the Bukhshbundor, 
then included lurler tbe head of Mabo- 
modamceuiinrc, but now separated, 
amounted to Ausil amrAlmabl,42,883, 
making together, 4, SI, 413 Sicca llupccs 


4,208, 
77,902 
7,224 
1!;m5 
4,286 
21., -05 
13,925 


n, 3 1,425 


the chargea of Muscoorat, 14,002 rupoos wore usually 
.',lr(1iirlcd OTi aocouutof the Sobundy of theFoujodar; but which, 
iudougiug more properly to the Sayer, the amount ia accordingly 
now t ■-•aim f cried to th-at head. At any rate, an enormous dotal- 
ciition appears in* M R. Klran’s first settloraont in 1172, as the 
total did not eAiecd I, O'!, 514 rupees, including little more than 
twii bhare-i of Mahomodamconpore, and alone the Khalsa Ausil 
Juraa of the whole. Innumerable rreent subdivisions with 
designedly perpleiyod statements of this zeraindary, are the sure 
,/ndi'3ations of wilful^ embezzlement. Yet in 1178, it seems pro- 
bable, that the original proper strtndard of revenue, was some 
way or other accounted tor. In 1183, the numeens allow only 
2,76,002 nipncs Hustabood resources ; but at the same time, in 
a Razee Z-emeou of 1,16,645 begas, besides 19,073 more of ohakeran 
lands, ihoj discovox in part tne fraudulent moans by which the 
remaining funds hate been sunk. The medium bundobust never- 
thedess, in 1184, was Rupees 2,70,092. In 1190, it fell to 
2,55,113 gross rental, charged undoubtedly with a mofussil Serin- 
Jammy of at least 20,000 rupees. ^ So that I think myself suffi- 
ciently warranted in stating hCre a^recoverablo defioiency of one 
lac of sicca Rupees, including however, the whole or any part 
of the kismut of snntose, found dismembered and elsewhere 
credited. , , i 
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1st.— Zbmindaby Purgunnahay Muttafijurukat. 

Tiie petty scattered Districts iiiNiided under tkiis liead,{all witliiirtlie chiicklali of Goragiiatife 
in and about tiiab division of Rajesbalty called Betooriall) comprehended when taken together 
2,103 square miles, forniing the iniMiern CoLlectoiship of6ilberris, and subdivided into six whoto 
or kisiuuteah single perguiumh zoiniiidaries* rated at different periods from 1171 to 1190 as 
follows : 


• 

miles 

1 = 5 s' 

itt.S 3 
f e 0 


I'S 

— 

|sS 

aa ^ 

0 GO 

• 

0 0 

S 'o» 

' 5 

1 0 0 

j s" **• 

= 0 

< ©K B 

3 

ll-s 

• 

0 ^ 

u 

0 

X -a 
cn 

1 i "o i 

'A c 

^ 0 4 , c 
\7 

L3 •* 41 4* 

^00 /I. 

^ 0 ® 

2 <0 

3 

0 a 0 0 

4) 0 43 

.2 

MtN. . 

^ . 
■S-SS 

!■*? 

0 <5 .5 ai 

5§i: . 


OQ 




0 

1. SilherriH, in Circar Bazoolni)’, bordering 

1 

I 

0 

'' m 


on Edrackootir, alter dcducliiig a small 
noriiiuii bf'loiming to itiijesffahy and Seyd 

• 

1 


1 


Dovvlat I’alookoHr of Mooisliedabad, else- 






where nccoiinted for, is pni titioned gene- 
rally amongst 16 lai.^i-fiolders, viz., Ilizi nl 


• 




dieii and Bedia ul zeman ^ shasc ; Ahiltet^ih 
and Merry ram 1 almost eqTially divided 



• 



between tliem; Guiiga Lnck\ nariain ; Go- 
fiaiil Kishuie, llooderam Kalhafiu.satiu, 4 &c., 


• 

92,220 



the remainder ... 

204 

' 54,o00 

98,300 

87,923 

2 . Ateah, in do. Oircar. on* the ,unfine.s ol 






Dacca, shared between Khodo Nuwaz, Neby 
and Shah Nowaz, three Mnssulmaii lakeeis, 


t 

• 




in the proportion of one half to the ioriner, 
ami the same equally amongst the tw«» iat- 






ter, is in all ... ... ... 

787 

1 10 , 0*1 

47,101. 

t8,500 

38,130 

3. Bnrbazoo Masaim Shahy, adjoining to the 
foregoing pergunnalia in do. Giicur, . 3 - 4 ths 
to Rijib Aly and Mahomed Siiffut; the 
remainder to Heidio Jlagooiain, — 5 per- 


1 

1 

► 

i’ . 



sons ... 

40H 

1 

1 42,545 

1 1 

12,791 

40,885 

4. Kugmary, in Ciiear Goraglnint, adjoin- 


1 

1 



ing to tlie piecediiig perg. Kaiiinaht and 

• 

1 

1 

• 

• * 

Choiid... 

• 37J, 

, 17.10fi 

•28,5(14 1 

29,309 

28,730 

5. Barheckpoor, in Circar Penjerah, adjoin- 

• 


• 1 

« 


ing to Jeliangiirpoor, aiiogetiier to ^hini 






Naht Dnnger, excefitiiig the small srpatat- 


•a 


• 


cd luhaik of Moyrahedahud, in the nume ol 



^ • 

• 


Ram Ram ... ,p. ... t 

lOl) 

A • 

15,103 

28,839 ' 

29,978 

22,817 

6. Chowgong, Circar ‘Barbeckabad, in the 

W ^ 


1 

. 1, 



very heart of Betooreah, belonging to Kish- 
eii Kan lit, half brother of Raiiikaunt ul 
Rajeshahy ... ... ...’ 

Talook of the perg. of Chowrah to R»«n.snnker 


• 

• i 


- ■> 

51 

9,22(1 

17,883 

17,883 

13359 

in do. Circar, and included in the measure- 


• 

« 



^ ment of Jehaugurpoor ••• ..• 

• A 

... 

I 2,731 

4^70 

4,11] 

1,537 

9 

Totals of the District... 

2,103 

l,34,0iC 

2^1,471 

2,70,941 

• 

2,33,887 


I41 1139 Atid Bubsequeutly to lT9Q, the gi'oss jumma of the pvecediog territory was raised^ 
though 1 do not know in what proportion distributed throughout the different pergunnahs to 
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2,91,747, including extra charges of management 27,631, which being as unnecessary, leaves 
only a net malgoozary of 2,64,116; and subtracting further the talooks of Silberris and Bar- 
beckpoor belonging to Moorshedabud, -excluded from tlie settlement prior to the Dewanny, but 
since collected, at the rate of 8,010 Its. us part of the actual rental of this district, Bundo- 
busts of 1175 and 1190, may be considired on a par. 


2nD.~ZeMINDARY TeBGUNNAHAY iVlUTTAPUBRUKAT. 


The dispersed pergiinnahs of measured extent included under this head, and partitioned 
among several zemindars in whole or broken divisions, may be classed together, though sepa- 
rately rated from the year 1171 to 1190, so as to 'shew the difference or defalcation of the latter 
period, on a comparison with the former ; agreeable to the following detail : 



1. Chu nelly on theMahanadee, neurits junc- 
tion on tho eastern side of the Gangos, 
composed of the whole pergnnnahs of 
tho same name in tho chucklah of Moor- 
shodabad; of a portion of Pultapoor 
and Nizampoor, in that part of Gora- 
ghaut, with a kissmut of Sheerpoov hej- 
rahpoor, in the chucklah of Akbcrna- ] 
gur; all making part of tbeCircapofj 
Barbeckabadj, and now portioned into ’ 
two kismuteah zemi^daries, between 
Sotraject about 1, and Bolanaht i 

2; Jahirporo, half perg. adjoining to the 
former district easterly in the Circar 
of Barbockabad and chucklah of Gora- 
ghaut subdivided equally between Ka- 
goorinder and Narraindor Narrain, stood 
ratoji 

3. Moseedali, ‘adjoining to the north of Je- 

hungurpoor, also the Circar of Ba>-beckai' 
bad and chuckltih of Goraghaut, held 
unparticlpated by Dutta Naht 

4. Chiinakahly Proper, being about one- 
half* of tho whole pei^.* in its original! 
valued e^ctent, ctmpr^nending the groat 
decUnng capital of Moorshedabad, in 
tho chucklah of the same name and Cif- 
car of Audimber, -subdivided between 

- I mill III II III liifTH, Adeychund, ‘Golaubohund, 
and Khoshal Sing, in the proportion of 
14 Annas to the three former, and two 
Annas to the latter ; together 

.5. Batsyka, kismut pergunnah on .^he west 
of the river Honghly below Jiudoah, in 
the Circar of Solimabad, chucklah Moor- 
shedabarl, the eahtiman of Mahomed 
AkberCt^wdry 

Totals of this division... 


180 1 40,875 ! 68,827 67,275 55,706 11,670 


831 13,068 23.140 . 23,393 49,862 

V53 1 13,650 23,434 22,385 28,100 ncrease. 

t! 


269 ^,639 32,941 38,479 22,977 16 , 602 ! 

138 37,692 70,768 68,909 66,000 18,909 

823 1 , 61,919 2 , 19,113 2 , 19,441 2 , 11,644 41^681 
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I caDnofc well account for the increase wiich appears on the jnm- 
ma of Tabii’pore and Moseedaji, on comparison of the buqdobusts of 
1190 and 1171, unless there hath been a recent austabood valuation of 
both pergunnahs, or that they ‘have been alienaled from the original 
possessors ; in either of which cases, such a result, barring any notori- 
ous frauds, might be deemed Jaevitable. WiUi respect to the tesh- 
kheessy diminution from the Ausil Toomary of.Chunekahly, and eve/i 
from the settlement of 1171, a considerable decrease may be fairly 
accounted for, in consequence of the continued declining state of the 
city of Moorshedabad, since the removal from 'thence of the seat of 
Government ; but in regard to Mahomed Akbav’s eahtiman of Satsyka, 
before we can with propriety admit of any real deficiency in the origi- 
nal territorial funds of the talook, he sl^ould be pompelled to shew, in a 
detail of villages or farms, time and occasion, the particulars of the 
losses sustained on a comparison of the two bundobusts of 1171, and 
1190. On the whole, we may state the defalcation of the first and two 
last of the foregoing pergunaahs, at 30,000 ruppes. 


Zej^wdaky Eaje of Bishenpoor. 

This district, celebrated by modern speculative historians, for the 
primitive inoffensive manners of its inhabitants, under an Utopian sys- 
tem of internal administration, and distinguished in Bengal as a nest 
of thieves, until the period.of itb complete subjugation to the Mogul 
authority, comprehends 1256 B. square miles, in the Circar of Madawn 
and chuckl§.h of Burdvan ; encircled by the zemindary of the latter 
names, excepting towards the west, where it, is bounded by Midnapore 
with a part of Pachefce, and situated akogether, iu terms of the imperial 
and Nizamut grants, within that portion of country first added tc the 
Company in 1 760, by Kossim Aly Khan Rajeh Choitensing^t)f the Raje- 
poote caste, and in present possession of Bishenpoor, in virtue of an 
ordinary land-holders sunnud, claims descent through more than fifty 
generations, in direct lineage, from a race of princes to be considered 
independent proprietors of the same territory, and whose bare names 
with the duration of their reigns respectively, in minute detail, including 
a space of more than one thousand years, w^re some time since, on tjie 
occasion of a disputed succession, given in awd received as the proper 
genealogy of the family. It is true the autlientioity of this pedigree 
list, was never attempted to be established. Such another might be 
prepared in half an hour, by the most illiterate Brahmin tc^be met with, 
in support of the similar pretensions, if set up by the meanest indjviduail 
of the Hindoo tribes, whcJse power •to distribute the territorial rights 
of a foreign conquering sovereign, were this t(f bS admitted, nay what- 
ever may bo the present dearth of ancient historical records in*Hinde?- 
tan anterior to the Mussulman conquest of the country, however few 
the Sanscrit documents already ^ound, or perhaps existing of real 
antiquity, bearing either a date or the apparent stamp of time, much 
less the internal evidence of reason, probability, or the collateral testi- 
mony of other nationB,^ni:;pished with all the i^^quisite formalities, of 
proof and illustration to enforce conviction on the mind. Yet I would 
not be answerable on any occasion that fabricated materials, suffioieDt 
to puzzle all oar mc^ern anti<{aarian&, versed in the learned .mvatioal 
lai^age of the Hindoos/ might not be quickly prepared, under liberal 
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encouragement, aided wiih the suggestions of European intelligence, to 
favour all or singly every system of reHgion or phrenology either at 
once or in saccessiouf which may at this moment agitate the speculative 
philosophers of the Western world. At least, I am sure, under the 
same temptations of native private benefit, in opposition to that of 
the actual Government, if the Company will renounce their pretensiona 
to such prerogatives of sovereignty as they may have derived by 
condaest, or grant, from their predecessors the Moguls; overlook 
established legal institutions of civil administration, promulgated more 
than two centuries ago, and adhered to ever since, in form and fact, 
as the basis or essence of existing legislative authority throughout 
the Empire, involving the doctrine of heritable territorial property with 
the whole system of practical Indian finance; that a door will be 
opened for obtruding* on us the crude visionary policy of hundreds 
of inexperienced British statesmen, through the false interested medium 
“^f refined native Hiudostaiiee chicanery; that the corner stone of our 
-power in this country, may be at once ^overjinrued, and our political 
existence hanging on the cobweb thread of corrupt brahrninical juris- 
prudence, be rpady to moulder into dust, on the slightest shook of 
interior or external commotion. Yet I am by*no means liere inclined to 
call in question, the real or preUended ancientry of the Bishenpoor Ra^ah. 
The fact is of little consequence in itself, since the actual representative 
of the family bath been reduced- to the state of an official zemindar, 
and it is only the principle that I oppose, as extremely dangerous, of 
'admitting, without the clearest evidence of truth, claims of right 
independent or derogatory of the sovereign power, subversive of the 
ancient laws ant} usages of the Mogul Empire; and perhaps alone 
originating, in th^ ignorance or encronching spirit of the native land- 
holders, through the mistaken pouceptions of their foreign rulers, in, 
assimilating the financial institution of India to those understood in 
and applicable to, Europe, as promulgated within these ten years, in 
the form df parliamentary reports, or authoritative individual opinions, 
which being translated and communicated to the people of this country, 
have been readily adopted as their own, and frequently with sincere 
though interested belief of legal validity. In truth, tlie possessor of 
this little district, had pretensions of heritable jurisdicrion or territorial 
rights, with the exception j)f two or three other individuals in the same 
predicament, infinitely superior to any in Bengal, and known by the 
ordinary appellation of zemindar, under the conditional chartered pri- 
vileges, derived from an ’irnpadah sunnnd or firrnanu. It seems only 
unfortunate, though I do not deby the expediency of the measure, that 
the stron^hand of British power hath almost exclusively been e^certed 
m reducing to the common level those, who* could pride themselves on 
some real pre-eminelics^ of birth or independepce, whije such as had 
ae to'boas^ of, have been negligently suffered presumptuously to 
raise their heads above the standard of regal control, and beyond law, 
right, equity, or policy. 

Bajah Disjen Sing, however, the first that occurs on ejxisting 
recordsof the Bha]^, as zemindar of Bishenpoor in Bengal, and of 
gry with Raipoor in Orissa. His appesys enrolled in a 
khurch account of the latter sonbah, as ^ly as the f nsspllee 
1112, or 1707 of the Christian era. Gopanl Sing, his seoo^ aon,irpfl^ 
1135 to 1150i and aEboequently, standa^rated in MM TpoineWi or 
net original rent*roU kv lihe two pergnnoete ol Biekonpoor eiM 
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poor, comprizing the whole of his territory ii Bengal, in the sum of 
sicca Rupees 1,29,803, reduced at the last mentioned .period in 
consideration of the Mahratta devastation s,*to a jeshkheessy revenue^ 
of 1,11,803, and including at all times what was tailed a peshcush, or 
tribute of 17,806 rupees. Under Chorten Sing, the present occupant, 
grandson of Gopaul, in 1164, the assessment# of this district was 
brought back to its former etandard, by levying the abwab chout. Irj 
1169, with the additional increase of the serf sicca, the established 
rental was 1,36,045'. In 1172, after restoration of the teshkheessj^- 
deduction, it rose to 1,61,044, of which B. Rhan only gives credit 
in the public bundoobust, rendered for 1,43,544, including muscoorat 
particulars as follows ; viz., nankar to the zemindar himself, 658 ; 
neemtookey canongoyan, 306 ; and pailjau, 2,5(10 : making altogether 
3,464 rupees, as the compromised mofussil charges of management, to 
be subtracted from the annual gross collections. The following year 
a farther arbitrary impost of 56,455 was added to the former jumma, 
subjected then to a muscooi’at deduction of 7,498 Rs. In 1 1 77, under the 
auspices of a British Supervisor, the constitutional mode of settlement, 
by a regular hustabood, seems to have been adopted with considerable 
advantage in point or^iheomo, notwithstanding the ravages of the 
famine; and in 1178, the jumiu^ kaurnil, or highest complete valuation 
of the whole territory, capable of realization, appears lo have been 
ascertained thus, progressively, and then fixed in gross at sicca* 
Rupees 4,51,750, arising from 79 hoodas or farms, classed under 10 
new pergunnah divisions, nanned and rated as follows ; viz. 


Perga. 

6 


'Ifldoaof... 29 Hoodas 
balsey ... 4 do. 

Sbahradpoor25 do. 
Bointal ... 1 do. 

Songhazary 1 do. 
.Bawostcund 1 do. 


Carried over 61 Rs. 


88,192 

24,029 

82,063 

40,281 

35,213 


Perga. 


1,18,8121 


Brought ' 
over ] 
Parooleah 
Barahuzary 
Kbassmbals 
Havillee ... 


Ks. 3,18,812 
4 do. .. 19,804 


Ido. 
8 do.* 

5 do. 


36,763 

43,521 

32,850 


10 Perg. ... 79IIoodag, ) i r, ^,.0 
_ ® ..,,.,...1 ij ’ 4,51,760 


Serinjammy mofiiasil Abwab, 
13 per cent, being rather 
more tluyi the I’nll ordinary 
constiDuti(^)al |l^owance lo 
zemindars and canougeers 
in Hindostan 


68,000 


[Total net Malgoozary in lUiHa. 3,93,750 

The grand defects in^this, an^all the other similar hustltibood* 
improvements, carried on under the Company.8 ^administration, may 
be deduced from inattSntiou to the superficial measuremenU of the 
lands assessed, neglect in fixing pr<mor names, and defined boundaries, 
to the lesser interior subdivisions of territoiy, ignorance of the funda- 

in, perpetuity, to the 
the gross produce of 
3 remaining fourth to^ 
ammy incumbrance of 
about 20 per cent, to defray zemindary, as well as every other expense 
of mofussil management ; and Anally, from the crude, vicious system 
of rating the share of Gkivernment on the fluctuating temporary basis 
of one, two or three years actuial collectionSi knowing generally the 


mental principle of Indian finance, ^hich assigns 
ryot, three-fourths, by pecuniary estimation, of 
the soil cultivated by himself, reserving only the 
the sovereign proprietor,*chlrgeable with a Serini'i 
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embezzlemenfcs, and fralidulent practices of a swarm of native inter- 
mediate agents, between the prince and peasant, instead of following 
the spirit of more e(f nitabfe Mogul legislation, forming a permanent 
standard rent-roll oma medium of matfy annual bustabood settlements, 
or figured statements, shewing the utmost improved finances of tlie 
country, traced through all successive accumulations to their original 
source, as the only means of ascertaining t!jo legally established whole, 
in various branches of the revenue, so necessary to regulate present 
dfnd future demands of the State, and restrict economical public expen- 
diture, to expedient or possible supplies; with such deficiencies, no 
improvement of territorial income in India can ever be durable. Accord- 
ingly in this district, in 1184, the gross rental had dwindled away, 
in successive dimiLutions, without any assigned specific reasons liable 
to detection in the detail of defined minute divisions of land, occasion 
.audfcircumstaiices of allowed remissions, to Rupees 3,72,230, subject 
to a Serinjamray deduction increased to 86,707 rupees ; at the same 
'time that the aumee'’is discovered funds for a total assessment of 
5,18,731 rupees, besides 1,06,934 begas of Bazee Zemeen, which, 
indeed, if alienated before tho absolute reduction of Bislienpoor, to 
the form of a zemindary, could not, in propriety, be resumed, but 
with an exclusive chakeran allotment 'of 1,36,971 begas more ; at all 
times necessarily at the disposal of the protecting sovereign, as chiefly 
appropriated in the support of a provincial militia. In 1190, after 
an increase of 20,000 rupees, the gross bundobust of that year was 
brought up almost exactly to the net hiutabood settlement of 1178 ; 
yet, though this improvement was further extended by retrenchment 
of 17,000, in the amount of current mofusail charges ; still there 
appears a defalcation, toi be recovered, or accounted for, throughout 
the district, on comparison of the jumma kaumil before stated, of 70,000 
rupees. But comparatively, with the standard of exaction at the 
moment of the Company's acquisition of the Dewanny, instead of such 
deficiency, there is a keffyet, or profitable increase of 1,66,000 rupees. 

Zemindary Raje of Paciiete. 


This jungly territory of 2,779 square miles, situated in Circar 
Madariin Chucklah of Burdwan, (therefore within the portion of country 
.ceded bo the Company, and .once a foreign frontier on the western 
confines of Bengal, towards the three Bellads or Ballagaut of Kokuaghs); 
differs veij 'little in circumstances of financial history or internal 
management, from the adjoining district of Bishenpoor; though it 
partake3 more of the^at^rility and barbarism of the neighbouring moun- 
tainous., region in the south. Behah Rajah Kerret Narrain, of the 
Rajpoot tribe, from 1135 to the Bengal year 1150, was only subject to 
a peshensh of 18,203 riipe s annually, for the pergunnah of Pachete 
and Kismut of Shuregurrah. Thenceforward 3,323 rupees additional 
were levied, as a compensation for the Abwab Chout Mabratta. In 
1170, the serf sicca of Cossim Alii swelled the net bundobust to 23,544 
rupees. M. R. Khan, in 1173, raised the jumma to 30,000 ; but only 
5,969 rupees were avowedly collected in course of the same year. In 
ll78, a hustabood, or more properly what is esteemed in the technical 
language of the exchequer, zoor tullnb, a compulsory exaction of 
1,44,954, including a Serinjammy of 17,302, was established, and the 
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demand enforced by military authority. In tlie gross medium settle- 
ment of 1184, Kajah Bagoonath Narrain, the actual payment of Pachete, 
with the recent territorial aunetation of Jildah, stonds rated only for 
69,027 rupees, exclusive of rental of Sheregauty j Ballagaut, compre- 
hending the whole or part of the hilly districts 0 £ Eamgur Nagpore, 
&c., being the kokerah of Beliar, and therefore properly belonging to 
that soubah. Tet the aumeens had found and acknowledged, sources 
of revenue, to the amount in* all of 1,54,423, with plateka; but do noj 
state any Bazee Zemeen in the abstract result of their investigawon, 
which hath fallen into rny hands. Finally, in 1190, the total bundobusC 
of the same territory, was 76,532 ; but being charged with a Serinjammy 
incumbrance of about 57,000 rupees, yields little more to the sovereign, 
than the original peshcush, and leaves a recoverable defalcation exceed-* 
ing one lack of rupees, if we take the zoor feullub of 1178 as the 
proper standard of exaction. This, however, might not be thought 
altogether equitable, whatever may be the dictates of expedient policy ; 
nor can I myself see what real advantage can be derived from such a 
forced, pal(jj*y coiitributibn, fts the circumstanses of this zemindary 
could at any time admit of, even though alljogether applied in the 
maintenance of an internal civil or military establishment ; ever locally 
requisite to ensure the ccfllection^of the sovereign's demand ; considering 
the total inability of the laud-holder to create any public disturbance^ 
from situation, power or wealth ; the unhealthiness of the appointed 
station of our troops at Jildah ; and tliat the district cannot now ba 
properly deemed a foreign frontier, being entirely surrounded by otker 
dependencies of the British flomi'non, within the Soubahs of Bengal, 
Behar, aud Orissa. 


Zemindaky Baje of Tippeeah. 


This district, named also Boshenabad, in the same latitude, under 
the tropic of Cancer, is the boundary of Bengal on the east, as Pachete 
is on the west, aud though much larger in all its dimensions, being 
estimated to comprehend 6,618 B. square miles, chiefly in hills and 
woody territory. Yet it is scarcely more firoductive in proportional 
rent to the exchequer, arising solely from 1,868 square miles of that 
extent in low lands, perhaps naturally pooi’, because always found 
thinly inhabited. It was conqueretl^early by the Mogul arms, from 
the family of Manick, who, as managers to the Bajah^yf Arracan, 
usurped or virtually held the powei^of dominion, and whosp pq^tent^ 
to this day, have been continued nearly in the same capacity, with a 
greater or lesser share'of independence in respect to the higher ruling 
authority. In the reign of Shah J ehan, it appears to have450en regularly 
reduced to its present form of jufisdictiop, including, with exception 
of the perg. of Davodpoor, the whole Circar of Odeypoor and part of 
Sopnargam, in 24 pergs. together, annexed to the Chucklah of Jehan- 
at the Ausil Toomary Jumma of 9^,j993, as 
in the accounts of the'Neabut of Dacca, from the year H 35 to 1149, 
daring the administration of Sujab Shan Bend, the son of Bam Mamch, 
Baiah Zemindar of Tipperah,^for a while appears to have been wholly 
shaken off the Mogul yoke virtually, being only liable to a nominal 
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tribute of 25,000 rapeei( for the pergnunah of Noomagur, which at the 
same time, was entirely remitted to himself, in the form of a military 
jageer from the Coi/’t of Delhi ; but fatterly the district, under the 
denomination of Korbenabad, was brought to further subjection, by 
contributing an annual reyenue of 6,000 to the imperial exchequer. 
In 1164 the rent reserved to the Khali^, from Mukind Manik, amounted 
to 33,305, inclusive oi 8,900 for the Abw^b Khasnoveessy and Chout, 
besides the old personal jageer, with an allowance of 20,000 rupees 
more, as a compensation for the expense of catching elephants. These 
various sums, amounting to 78,305 rupees, considered as a new assess- 
ment, added to the entire original valuation of the zemindary, together 
with the Ausil and Ezafa of the restored pergunnah of Davodpoor, 
stated at 13,453, make the total of the Abwab Poujedariy, being 1,84,751 
Rs., long since privately levied, though publicly unaccounted for until 
the time of Oossim Alii ; nevertheless, the Buudobusty settlement of 
-1160 was for no more than 1,09,376, with which, in 1172, on the 
, Company's territorial acquisition, should ha^e been consolidated, the 
discontinued expendfture for catching elegants. But M. R. Khan, 
at the latter period, reduced the jumma to 1,05,000 Rs., improperly 
reckoning a ky^ffet of 69,094 Rs. as a component .part of that aggregate. 
The following year, allowing a deduction of 58,054 Rs., the whole 
exaction, exclusive of former balances, is stated at 1,50,602 Rs. In 1176 
the net malgoozary fell to 1,33,001, at which it continued ever since ; 
payable by Kishen Manick, the actual representative of this ancient line, 
amongst the four petty tributary princes of Bengal, until the institu- 
tion of the Revenue Committee in IISS, when the gross demand, 
increasing on a russud lease, was raised to 1,68,001 ; then subject, 
however, to a ohifrge of about 15,000 Rs., for 'mofussil or zemindary 
management, besides thd greater expense of European superintend- 
ence. On the whole, I believe, no considerable if any improvements 
of the r€Arenue of Tipperah, can be fairly assigned to the period of 
Dewanny British administration. 


Zeminjjart Kismuteah op Jbhangeebpoor. 


^ Amongst all the proper ^emindaries of the Dewanny portion of 
Bengal, rated uhder a single head of territory, or possessor on the 
{Khalsa rec^ds, this is the only one, really improved in revenue within 
Ahe period’^of the immediate admiristration o* the Company; such ad- 
vantage was of course derived in consequence of a real local hustabood 
investigation, carried virtually into effect ; an^ not like the fictitious, 
hasty or guessed valuation of the native aumeens in 1183-4, The dis- 
trict in its present extent ofs285 B. ^nare miles, composed of 11 whole 
or broken pergunnahs, in the Circt^rs of Barbeokabad and Pinjerah, 
Chuoklah of Ggraghaut and Akbernagur, (forming a centre of union to 
the surrounding Jurisdictions of Rajeshahy, Dinagepoor, Rokinpoor 
and Edrackpoor,) was possessed from 1135 to 1164, by Bamdes, &o.,of 
the Brahmin caste; after whose death, it appears to have been divided, 
almost equally, in three portions, between as many sons of the fatoily, 
named Govindeo, Shewpersaud and Brissue; bat whether held under 
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ooe or different snnnuds from GoFernment, I jbave not taken the trou- Ifr. J.On 
ble to enquire. All thie timOi and to j,m 17Z2. the Jamma Kool| 
or Ausil and Abwab of the wh6le territory, «tood^ follower yk, Beiig^ 

Zemmduy 

Au»il Component pares of the ’^5*"'?*' "* 

bast; 1170 - 2 . 


umma. 


Kool, 

1172. 


Jehangeerpoor. 


Perg. Jebangeerpoor, Gircar 
Barbeckabad... 

'Perstole do... 


{Ausii Jnrama Too-) 

16,18 tnary, as in 1772 ... > 66,377 
brought over ...) 

19.42 


Ghowrah, k. < do... 4,55 Hfulcoorat dharges to 

be deducted. 


Nowangerr do.. 8,28* 

§ 

'g, Sujanagur , de... , ],07< 

e 

KoonjeMalsemany do... 2,231 

Davod^oor ... ^o .. 22 


Nankar 175 

Numtucky 244 

^ 419; 

65,958 

ABWABS. 


Kassimpoor ... do... 

Seguunah... Pingerah... 
[Benday Kahndah do ...|i 

Gbuclf. Akbernaguf. 

I Perg. Sbikarpoor, Gircar 
Barbeckabad 

Total Ausil in 1172... 


1. 1,086 
2. Feel Khaneh 3,056 
8,563h 3. Zer Mathoot 1,343| 

j|. 4. Nuzzu Mokurery 1,405 
3,002f ^ 5. Abwab Fouiedarry 1,41 9| 
jl6.Ahuk,&o. ... 2,537 
j 7. Chout Mabratta ]0,825{ 

. 8. Nazzu Miindborg 15,099, 

[ O.SerSSicc^UAnna. ll,104j 
I ClO.TowfeerJag 0 ermCircar,&c. 16,l37| 

1,447 

Total Ausil aud Ezafa, 11 72. l,29,971i 

66,377| 


This was the net malgoozary, first settled by M. R. Khan^ in 
behalf of the Company, on acquisition of the Dewanny ; Cossim AJlPs 
Bundobust) two years before, amounted only to 1,25,171. In 1173, in 
prejudice to Govindeo and Shewpersaud, the whole aemindary was 
conferred on Brisser alone, at the advanced clealr 'Revenue olt 1,40,224 
rupees. In 1176, the district was assessed by a bustabood at 1;77,106^ 
at which it was nearly continued*tro the present time, divided into 
four equal portions among Cassinhat and Bisshenaht, tl^two sons of 
Brisser, with Jagdssary j-nd Luokf many, relicts to Gowrjkaat,, Act 
remaining offspring of the same fasmily, sabjeci^h(^wever,froim the esta- 
blishment of Mosaireh* to a charge of about 22,000 rupees } xif which, 
as if it were to bring to yearly remembrance, the inju^ice of the ori- 
ginal act of ejectment, the ousted fand-hoUers or their representatives, 
have ever been ever since in receipt of a part as their share of subsist- 
ence) until the more recent disoontinnance of the whole allowance. 
After all, there appears a kyffyet or profit of twenty-five or thirty} 
thousand rnpeea on tffe iftcome of this zemmdary, within the pmnoa| 
of British administration. It may however be proper to remark,, that 
t^awneens, in 1183, atate the annual resources of Jebangeerpoor V) 
be 8|68,570 Rs. in money rent, including 1,04,629 of Plateka, mid be- 
[Tol I.] aUin, 
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Bides 38^542 Begas^ Baz^e Zemeen or Chakeran; but it seems probable 
that the extraneous funds arising from the adjoining pergunnahs of 
Barbeckpoor, Mosse^daj &c., ha^e been comprehended under the same 
head of territory, I 


Zemindary Khurdeah. 


Besides all the foregoing districts, of greater or lesser defalcation, 
in twenty-three distinct headi of country, under single management, 
as rated on thekhalsa records, and of measured superficial dimensions, 
appearing on the provincial maps of the soubali, there are a great many 
smaller zeraindaries and townships dispersed ^.throughout Bengal, of no 
defined geographical boundary, but separately assessed for rent to the 
exchequer, (though included as part of the square extent of the lands, 
already described as forming the whole), calhd Dewanny portion of 
the Company's territorial acquisitions in India. The most considerable 
of these petty Mehals, are the Muscoory talooks of Moorshedabad and 
Hooghly; theKissmuteah pergunnahs of Assidnagur,Mhelund,Bherole, 
Dhawah, Dhanum, Cobbuya, Akberpoor, Akbukshahy, Futtehjungpoor, 
Myhetty, Hoogla, Serfrazpoor, Chutypoor, Gopinahtpoor, Shakzaddi- 
poor, Kashipoor, Kehegong, Duttya, Jehangeerpoor,Selimpoor, Kootub- 
poor, Mankore, Mokunpoor, Vizierabad, Jeypoor, Megnate, &c., iu all 78 
broken pergunnahs, 31 tuppahs, and 87 villages; besides Outwah, 
with 23 lesser tannahs or foujedany stations ; making up collectively 
in their Jumma, precisely the balance or difference betwixt the aggre- 
gate of the sums assigned, in various specific settlements, to the several 
heads of measured territory described, and the total bundobust of the 
Dewanny portion of the lands of the soubah entire, whether ascertain- 
ed or otherwise in extent, as rateably fixed at the same periods of an- 
nual adjustment. Thus, the superficial contents of the indefinite scat- 
tered tract of country so valued, but first to be deducted from, as 
being inclusive of the known stated area of all the other zemindary 
divisions taken together. &ay be estimated at 1,302 B. square miles, in 
the number of kismuf, pergunnahs, tuppahs, villages or tannahs, before- 
mentioned, yielding a net standar^d Crown rent, according to the Ausil 
Toomary of 1135, of Rupees 6,52s077 ; which revenue was compromised 
by M. R. Khan in 1 1 72, with the zemindars, at least as set forth in his 
publicf jummabundy rendered tc' his constiiuents for a net income, 
original and increased assessments, clear of every expense of manage- 
ment, amounting to 10,64,301 rupees ; instead of the lesser standard 
of exaction, more properly and impartially distributed by Oossim Alii 
in 1170, continued with improvements to the period of acquiring the 
Dewanny two years subsequently, and rated in all, at 8,90,230 rupees ; 
with which, comparing the remainder to be accounted for of the reduced 
inadequate bundobust of 1190, after 19 years of the financial adminis- 
tration of the Company, being 10,66,714 Bs., there appears an increase, 
instead of defalcation, in the total, however much of the latter with 
concomitant oppression, may be found thronghout these petty mehals 
separately, by unequal taxation. 
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Abstbact Meal or rental of all the preceding territories^ jurisdictions^ khalsa 
and jageer, composing the Dewanny portion of the Soubah of Bengal : 
shewing) the square measurement, financial (divisions) original and increased 
net assessments) of each district respectivMyi from the formation of the 
toomary standard rent-roll of Jaflier KhaO) which may be termed the 
doomsday valuation of the British province in the year A. D. 1722, after- 
wards corrected by S^ija Khan, until the jieriod of ultimate improvement or 
transfer of dominion to the Company in 1765 ; as exhibited in4he Revenue 
columns of 1135 and 1171 A. B., further indicating the progressive decline 
of income thenceforward to the 42th Ap^ril 1784, begun by the fraudu- 
lently reduced settlement in the Neabut^ of M. R. Khan, 1772, and here 
terminated by the bundobusty statement of 1190; with a deduction of the 
amount of recoverable defalcation, on comparison of the latter smallest 
standard of the collections, with the highest receipt of the public exchequer, 
to the moment of territorial acquisition ; comprising the periodical result of 
a whole cycle of nineteen years of English administration, as follows; all 
in sicca rupees. ^ ^ 


Territorial Jui.'«diotiou5s* 


-03 


Is'lu 

I? 1^11 


Ills 

Tar 


No. 1. Dacca, the Neabut of 

2 Purncjih Foujedarry 

3. RuniTpoor do. ... 

4. Rajesliahy Zemindary 
i. DiuoRepoor do. 

a. Bticrbhoom do. 


35,397 

5,119 

J>,01O 

2,909 

4,319 

3,858 


261 20,98,902' 10,13,002 

31 3,61,9931 14,22,536 

262 4,28,480 5,46,154 

181 20,86,940 26,01,578 

121 7,36,599 17,82,218 

24 3,68,017 7,96,879 


88,00,000 28,00,000 10,00,000 
19,45,000 7,45,000 12,00,000 

18.00. 000 5,00,000 7,00,000 

35.00. 000 20,00,000 i5,oo,ooa 

26.00. 000 12,00,000 14,00,000 

13.00. 000 5,00,000 8,00,000; 


Total six Districts of great ) ,io Ain 
defalcation i 


GO, 60, 940 87, 62,567|l, 43,45, 000 77,45,000 66,00,000| 


7. Nuddeah Zemindary 

8. Jessore do 

9. Mahmoodshahy, do 

10. Lushkerpoor do 

11. Bokinpoor do 

12. Kdrackpoor do 

13. Fnttehsing do 

14. Mahomcdamccnpoor, do ... 

15. Silberis, kc , 0. Ferg. Afuttafurrak 

Zemy. No. 1 ... 

16. Ghunakahly, 5 do. do. No. 2 ... 

17. Hedjelo Foujodarry 

18. Raicmhal do ... ... 

19. Sylhot do ... 


3,1.51 

1,365 

844 

499 

600 

632 

2.59 

700 

2,103 

823 

1,098 

2,217 

2,861 


82 

46 

39 

21 

69 

66 

11 

32 


5 

#6 


48^ 

146 


6,47,682 

2,52,151 

1,5.3,471 

1,43,132! 

2,82,623' 

1,06,743' 

1,65,609 

1,65,793' 

1,34,046 

1,61,919 

4,64,413 

2,64,926; 

3;6f,074 


8,74,064 

3,6^570 

2,85,978 

2,36,630 

3,09,602 

1,85,171 

1,60,637 

1,64,514] 

2,70,941 

2,19,113 

8,36,874 

2,75,351 

2,00,6ir 


10,97,000 

4,61,064 

2,97,001 

2,40,694 

3,66,215 

1,91,635 

1,84,893 

8,38,560 

2,61,471| 

2,19,441 

8,36,874 

3,74.590 

3,75,609 


7.97.000 
3,61.064 

2.17.001 
2,00,694 
2,16,215 
1,46,635 

99,893 

2,38,560 


3.00. 000 

1 . 00 . 000 
60,000 
20,000 

1,50,000 

45.000 

85.000 

1,00,000 


2,61,4711 


1,86,441 

4,86.a''4 


1,75,609| 


30,000 

3.50.000 

3.75.000 

2,00,000 


Total 19 Districts of dofalcation 


65.A64 1,469 


93,66,52g|l,31,30,623jl.95,90,047|l.l2,66,047 83,25,000| 


20. Bishenpoor Baj ea 2femindary ... 1 ^ 

21. Pacheafc do • ... 2,179 

22. Tipperah do ... 6,618 

' "SO. J(ihaugeerpoor Kismut Zeoiindary ... 

Total measured portion of Dewanny land. . . 76,102 


24. Potty Mehals Ehnrdiah Zomindary of 

conjectural extent, equal to Coooh With 
Benar, Included in tne ascertained Sonder- 

area cn Sonbahi therefore, to bode- bunds 
dnoted, bnt ratw spedfioaily <in the 
aggregate ... ' 1|802 

Total Mehal Khalsa and Jageer of the De* 
wahny portion of £engal,as beforepartio 80,767 

onlarued , 


10 

1 

1,26,339 

18,023 

1.40,1 

23.i , 

]|j36,045| 

^.24,043 

19,544 

24 

^92,993 

1,05,000 

1,29!376' 

l,53v001 

11 

*65,958 

1,29,971 

1,26,171 

1,53,106 

1,515 

95,66,835|i,3I,29,218[2,00,04.16S|i,19,16,741| 


If 


78 m,<m\ 10, <4.801: 8.M)830| 10,ee,714| 

1,437 jl, 03.2M13|1,4I>,93.5]S^, 08.84, 418^ .88 A0»| 88A0I>0{ 
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Mv.J.Orant’a SATIBlor THE DeWANNT TeBBITOBT. 

view of the 

Bevenues of k « ^ — 

The Sayer, or {ariable revenue jiriaing from moveable property, 
Sayer of the io contradistinction to the mhal pir land-rent^ was originally comprised 
DewannyTer- in the analysis of the Soubah of Beog^al, under three general heads of 
collection, viz., tbat^ of Chumakahly, including the 
dnlj^i^d^gjli^^ias', levied in Moorshadabad and its environs ; the Mint of 
the same metropolis, and the Bukhshbunder, or port duties of Hooghly, 
as the grand emporium of foreign commerce. Similar imposts had 
been established and continued in Rajemhal and Dacca, while each 
town successively was the provincial capital, and the shohbunder of ' 
the latter, in all its departments, still yields a considerable income. 
But in consequence of the removal of the seat of Government from 
these places, all the indefinite receipts of the exchequer there accruing 
from the coinage, agricultural or manufactured produce carried to mar- 
. ket for sale, having greatly diminished, were made little or no account 
of; and are therefore usually incorporated in fne jummaof the surround- 
ing districts, which yet retain the names of their respectjive principal 
cities. In like manner, the amount of the Sayer here separately to be 
detailed, and depending chiefly on the incidental advantages of Moor* 
shedabad, will continue to be the residence of administration, as well 
as centre of internal commerce, hath teally diminished sincethese muni- 
cipal benefits have been transferred to the Presidency of Fort William ; 
and that a large proportion of the whole trade of the country is now 
diverted from its original course inland, directly into the British Chan- 
nel, with exemption of the ordinary export and import duties, fixed 
throughout the Mogul empire, at the rate of the five per cent, on the 
merchandize of Hindoos ) and two and a half per cent, on that of Ma- 
homedans, or of the foreign privileged companies, on articles of their 
proper European traffic, for the operations of which all their Indian 
factories were, in the beginning, and to the present moment, allowed 
to be established together in some places, with a further charge of one 
per cent, under the denomination of Budrucka, or convoy, as a reason- 
able compensation for extra expense of protection on the highways, and 
security of interior navigation. Accordingly, there hath been some 
inevitable decline, from the ascendancy of English domination, though 
perhaps not so much in f^ct, as may appear in the first general head 
of indefinite collections ; termed, 


Ist. ^ Sayer Chumakahly) arjsing from taxes on houses, shops, 
bazaars ; licenses for vending spirituous liquors, &c. ; duties on exports 
of raw silk^nd piece goods manufactured in or about the city of Moor- 
shedabad.^'and passing by the pa^nchoutrah stations on either branch 
of the Hooghly river, v forming the island of Cossimbazar; ground 
rents ; eustoms or tolls of established gunges or granaries at bridges, 
ferries, passes, &c. ; together with the exclusive farms of beetlennt 
and such like articles of 'internal consumption. All these objects, 
united in the toomary jumma of 1 13$, or ram at 3,11,603 ri^pees. In 
1148, and subsequently, during the troubles of the Mahratta warm 
Aliverdi's Government, the net receipts on account of the Ausil, were 
reduced to 2,28>006i In 1164, the amount for which the- exchequer 
was credited, did not exceed 1,62,784 ; but Shahamut Jung, Dewan of 
tke Soubah and Iterogah Superintendent of the paneliMitri^, had 
always collected much more on his own behalf ; and this snrplas was 
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afterwards realized to the public treasury by jCossim Allij or his sue**: 
cessors in office, under the deufinination of or profit; let. In| 

1169| when the original with increasei ailhounUd to 420, ‘63¥; and 
2ndly, in 1171, to the moment of the Company accession to the De* 
wanny, when this branch of the Sayer was at it utmost height, produc* 
tive of an annual revenue of 6,40,000 rupees. If. R. Khan, however, 
formed his boundobust esac^ly on the lowest standard^of the Ausil in 
1164; and sunk the whole of the discovered defalcations of ShahmnuC 
Jung, excepting akefiyetof 20,822 Rs. ; thus diminishing the total re^^ 
ceipts from the duties, &c., of ChumakahlyYo 1 ,73,6i 0 Rs. ; henceforward, 
with extraordinary fluctuations yearly to the end of 1190; after a 
cycle of 19 years of British administration, the same fnnds of variable 
income, all under the head of panchoutrah of ^ Moorshedabad, were 
stated, exclusive of khas talooks, and tfle estimated duty on the Com- 
pany's investment, at 2,22,093, with charges of management. But as 
in the shifting of the channels of commerce from the inland markets 
to those of Europe direc^y by sea, goods may be now carried by the 
way of Hooghly, which before were exported au^ paid for at the city ; 
80, it will be necessary to compare the aggregate of collections at both 
places, to asceitain tbp {me defalcation. 

2nd, Sayer Bukhshbunder, exportfand import customs, foreign 
merchandize, yielding in 1135*A.B. Rupees 2,21,975 at the rate of 2^; 
per cent, ou the full value of the articles intended for sale; and with! 
the amount of tolls, &c., of 9 gunges, or other subordinate stations, 
made up the sum of 2,42,014 Sa. Rs. (besides the mhal or ground-rent 
of 30 kissmut pergs. assessed for 1,00,694, included in the sameorigiual 
rent-roll, called Murif Toomary) the receipts continued nearly at the 
same standard, to the period of the revolution in favcmr of the English 
in 1164, when they were stated at 2,35,548. * Thenceforward progres- 
sively a deficiency, of course, will appear locally in proportion tojbhe 
prevalence of British influence, the exemptions ou the Company’s trade, 
and gradual removal of the emporium of commerce, from its former 
site to the port of Calcutta. Accordingly, i n 1169-7 1 tbe gayey of 
Hooghly wa? no, tnore^ tli^^n l,43,8fi3ils. In M. R. Khan’s bundobnsfe 
of 1172, it fell to 1,25,000 ; and finally, in 1190 it is only rated, with 
charges, at Rupees §2«&44i« But in the meantime, the Presidency of 
Fort William became the theatre of the gre^ater mercantile operatious 
on which this branch of the finances depended, under the like nam'e 
and form as heretofore established at Bakhshbunder ; and there, for 
the last-mentioned year, we find a fiyther revenue on j^he same account' 
of, 3,32,496, making together in gro8sf3,95,140 rupees. N^w,to dmwa^ 
just comparison, wepiust take the totals of this and the precbding head 
of Bayer, in the aggregate. tThenin 1 971, the annual income arfsin^ from* 
the exports and import^ of thesoubah,maybe fairly reckoned 
rupees net; which, at tue rate of 2^ per cent, aupposes^a commercial 
capital, exceeding three krores of R^. setting exclusive charges vi native 
management, against the included extraneous duties on gauges: where- 
as, in U9ILthe whole collection,^ clear of ordinaxy expense, was no(. 
more than 6. 24 4 y 6; and, with estimate duty on the Oompany’ainvesUI 
meat passing the pan^outrah, being 54,444 Be. and equal at least lo" 
the snm received in 1171 on the same account, did not exceed 5,78, 920> 
leaving still a defalcation of 1,08,963 Rs. idways to be deemed reooYSi}* 
able, until the contrary is preyed on grounds of fact, reason, said the 
faHeat eS|ierieMe, to bo setforth by M. B. Khan, the great original 
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A^.J. Grant’s defaulter of 3^60^30^1 iD|the Sayer of Chumakahly ; or those who may 
Kev^nues ^of forward as advocates of the necessity of a diminution, for causea 
Bengal. he assigned, jf the old soubahdarry rental under this head, at 

the instant of the Company's acquisition of the Dewanny, and in con- 

Sayer of the tiuuation to the period now in question, 

3rd. Khas talooks, &c.— Speci^-l farms of Nizamut, viz., Nabob- 
gUDje,‘BundardeH, Azimgiinje, Ghowk- 9 haudery, Nikhas, Afak, and 
'Maliepragur, &c. The former and principal of these gunjes or market 
towns, with dependencies, situate at the confluence of the Mahauada, 
on the eastern bank pf the Giunges, was erected into a public granary, 
as a place of the greatest safety and convenience near the city of 
Moorshedabad, son after the Mahratta invasion in 1 148. It was at first 
annexed to the pauchoutrah, then separated by Cossim Alii, when the 
duties found to have been levied there annually amounted to L33^53 6 
Ks., being altogether a keffyet or profit. For as there does nofappear 
an/Auail jumnia, so a compensation in the way of purchase money, 

. must have been paid to the ryots, former occupants of the soil, which 
left the space of ground required for the gurijes, lakheraje, or entirely 
free even of the standard Crown rent. In like manner, all the khas 
talooks, &c., collectively, exclusive of Assidnagnr, were rated in 1 1 69-7 Ij 
at 2,02,596 Rs. by M. li. Khan ; in 1173, they were reduced to 1,40,544; 
then again, about 1180, the whole, or part of them at least, 22 mehals 
having been re-annexed to the pauchoutrah, yielded to the treasury in 
1190 no more than 39,142 Rs., to which may be added the separate 
jumma of a portion of Nabobgunje, Mekhas, &o., elsewhere accounted 
for, with a real decline of revenue, together, perhaps, exceeding one 
lack of Rupees, and leaving a recoverable defalcation of only sixty 
thousand. 

4th» Darulzerb. — Mint of Moorshedabad, to which that of Rajum- 
hal^ and Dacca successively gave way, yielded, according to the Auail 
Toomary of 1135, Rupees 3,04,000, arising from a duty of 2 per cent, on 
the coinage of bullion ; a yearly re-coinage of the cash in circulation, 
conformably to the expedient productive policy of native administra- 
tion. Henceforward to the year 1149, the tesbkhees, or ascertained 
collections, fell to 2, 13,790, and to 1,61,260 Rs. latterly. The establish- 
ment of mint of Allenagur-Calcutta, better regulated, and in free 
mercantile credit with foreigners, lessened greatly the profits of that 
of Moorshedabad, proceeding from the coinage of bullion for the moat 
part imported by sea from abroad, while the practice of levying serf 
or batta on the legally diminishai^ value of rupees received on account 
of the revenue, after the first twJve months of their currency, (through 
the mediuih of Jaggut Seet, an Indian banker, as still continues to be the 
universal custom in all the other states ^f Hindostan) necessarily 
reduced the annual opei;ations of re-coinage, inasmuchas the advantages 
of exchange or shroffage, in a great measure regulated by this indivi- 
dual treasury bank, were considerably larger than could be derived 
after payment of whe fixed public duty from a new coinage of the 
money already in use, in so short a period as one, two, or even three 
years circulation. Accordingly, in 1164, the receipts were estimated 
only at 66,975 BJi In 1169, they dwindled away to 43,648. But the 
Abwab serfs sicca then established by Cossim Alii Khan, yielded an 
ample cdmpensation for the deficiency of the mint. Here it, is 
necessary to render justice to the meriis of this last financial regula- 
tion. In the analysis of the Bengal revenue, relying on the imper- 
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foot materialB exhibited by Mr. Francis^ appa|*en(j{y fabricated by and 
for the purpose of native mu^seddies, I concei^d that Meer Cossim 
had fixed his assessment of Anna per Rhpee i^ateably alone, on the. 
Kbalsa portion of the Ansil Jhimma of the province, productire of' 
4,53,488, instead of 12,06,126, really levied from the beginning, on 
the amount of the bundobusty kool original, wjth increased d.emand •, 
and which having found detailed in M. B. Khauis settlement of 
1172-3, 1 concluded to be the same exaction in name and formf onfy 
enlarged under the administration of the latter. But whatever may 
have been the produce of the serf siccff, the profits of the mint were 
restored to their original standard, and something more. In the 
moment preceding the Dewanny acquisition of the Company, they are 
stated at 8. 05^14 . of which credit was subsequently given only for 
30,006 Es. continuing to be so rafed, with lit.tle variation for 
some years afterwards, thQllghj^iivately.productive of^a much jarger 
rev^puej until abolition of the ancient usage of annual re-coinage. 
On the whole, as no reasons Jiave been adduce^ to show the propriety 
or benefits of the late regulation, in attempting to reduce the coin of 
Bengal to the sicca standard of the Calcutta mint, /ated singularly 
high in Hindostan; yej;,* without inconvenience, while founded on the 
plan of yearly re-coinage; but that, on the contmry, it has-been 
attended with an immediate con^derable loss in the entire defalcation 
of ordinary duties, as well as in raising the price of wages from the 
Arcot and Sonaut Rupee of inferior value to the highest species struck, 
called sicca, being now thq only coin in roal effective currency ; and 
must inevitably be productive of a greater additional loss, from the 
necessity of calling in JEor re-coinage at periods no^ far distant from 
each other, the whole mass of circulating^ cash liable to be clipped, 
debased, and counterfeited, in a country full of such chicanery : so 
I cannot hesitate in stating the entire deficiency of the mint since the 
year 1171, being about three lacks of rupees, as a fund still to be forth- 
coming. The four general heads of Sayer before detailed, will then 
stand thus in the aggregate : Ausil Jumma 9,13,647 Rs., M. R. Khan’s 
net bundobust 4,54,814; not revenue of 1,171 Rs. 8,09,762*; net 
revenue of 1,190 Rs. 3,45,799; leaving a recoverable defalca tioD in al l 
o f 4^63^963 siccarugoes. 


Zemindary of Burdwan. 

' The Zeminda^ of Burdwan, 5,174 B. square miles "in extent, is 
the most compact, best cultivated, ind iu proportion to its dim6usionfi, 
by far the most productive in annual rent to Uie •proprietary sovereign, 
which, under British* administration, not only of all^suoh* districts 
within the Soubah of Bengal, but compared to any* other of equal 
magnitude throughout the whole of Hindostan. The boasted Hindoo 
territory of Tan j ore, though assSssed by its native Rajah for rather 
more than one half of the gross produce of the .soil shared with the 

S ots in kind, by the ancient rule of buttei, and perhaps exceeding the 
ogul standard of the^reSba or fourth, according to the jammabundy 
nugdyt or money settlement on the permanent foundation of lapd 

„ . IP- — — 

BzolusiTe of nihal comprized in tlio Ansil of one lack, and estimated dnties on 
the Company's investment at least two lacks more in 1190. 

. [Vot. I.] 
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Mr. J. Grant*Ei measurement, instead the fluctuating basis of a division of actual 
Re^nuL Crops, cau only te reckoned in point of original proprietary 

Bengar^ ^ income (including the tribute paid to the English and Mahomedan 

Government in the Carnatic) in a secondary class ; and as to the Zemin- 

Zeniindary dary of Benares, so often contrasted with the neighbouring province 
of Burdwau. Behar, to expose t^e declining state of the latter under the Com- 
pany's management, it cannot at all be brought in competition with 
Burdwan ; for even if allowed to yield near double the gross rental, 
its dimensions are twice and a half larger. This pre-eminence of the 
ceded British territory in hnaVicial circumstances, hath been attained 
progressively in course of half a century elapsed isince the union of its 
component parts or pergunnah subdivisions, into its actual form of a 
single eahtimara or land-holder’s trust, held by the usual tenure of De- 
wanny sunnud, but chiefly in k period of ten years, under its present 
rules, by repeated liustabood investigation, and bringing to the credit 
* of the exchequer the kelfyet or profitable increase discovered to have 
•been privately realized from the country by. the zemindar and other 
intermediate Agents of Government, in addition to the Jumma Ausil 
and Abwab already authoritatively established. I will not contend that 
these improvements, like those of a similar ntitu*‘e effected by Cossim 
Alii Khan, in the districts oi Purneah, Dinagepoor and Beerbhoom, 
were equally founded on a true theoretical knowledge of the Mogul 
system of finance, or in like manner, with constitutional formality, 
brought to light j but they were virtually the same in principle, de- 
rived from the known customary practice pf the soubah ; and in sub* 
stance or duration, involving all the real advantages of an extension 
of the revenue, eventually prove infinitely superior to the boasted 
operations of our Mussulman predecessor in administration, as properly 
understood ; or when otherwise under the grossly mistaken belief of 
uninformed modern statesmen, must appear no less deserving of being 
reprobated, as exceeding the supposed measure of right and expedient 
policy. In this instance, however, truth prevails ; and the Company’s 
management of Burdwan is approved of on all sides, and by the most 
enlightened of our English financiers, held up as an example worthy 
of general imitation. The circumstances which distinguish it were 
briefly as follows; In September 1760 the whole district, with all the 
other ceded lands, became subject to the British Government ; ikwaa 
ratod-|M:Q|iaiL*tionably, in the moment of transfer, by original and in- 
creased assessments, atja-standard considerably higl^r. th^ that of any 
dtber-;6amu3ukry:v.jarisd^ df.ilie , soubah ; yet then or afterwards, 
no diminutioq. of its rental, such as was suddenly effected by M. R. 
Khan in 17o5, could even have been dreamt of. Oq,the contrary, with 
tliie exfonsfon of local knowledge, the revenues were progressively im- 
proved, and always shrpassod the share that should be proportionably 
forthcoming. When Bengal altogether was rated at or yielded the 
largest iiicome to the exchequer, before the Company’s acquisition of 
the Dewanny, Messrs.. Johiistone, JSay^and Bolts, were the first ap- 
pointed English Superintendents. They appear to have acquired aminute 
and intimate knowledge of the resources aud capacity of the country 
confided to their charge, insomuch as to ascertain the portions of the 
country cultivated, uncultivated, alienated, and most productive lands, 
jin their researches, though aided by uncommon universal intelligence, 
"they probably obtained the most satisfaDtory information through the 
custom, which then was tolerated, of adu^ttiDg:^JB^roppaDi.Jw^ 
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They held a considerable part of the district ijueir own handSj and 
were accused of selectiug for themselves the moft profitable .pergaa- 
nahs leased. * 

The zemindars of Hindostan have a two-fold tenure in their rea- 
pective territorial trusts. The one, 

of land-holder, or indefinitely, to the occupant personally by Dewanny 
Buunud, or charter of uniform tenure throughout tha Mogul empire, 
conferring on the individual in question, ceij^iaiUiigliiA^W 
ipination of Muscoorat, Naukar, &c., b^ing a apbaiis j;^ t;ice in rant foi;* land 
within tbe dlr^ole, ot hfs juVisjibfciQn. as & permanent compensation foi\ 
executing the public unties generally required of him, implying an| 
attachment to the soil, to the interest of the ryots as their appointed! 
chief or natural representative, and to those of^his sovereign constitu-’ 
ent, in maintaining the peace as well*as promoting the prosperity at 
large of the country entrusted to his internal superintendence. Thu 
other, is of a more temporary nature, depending on the forms of ai]^ 
Aumildarry Bundobusty suunnd Juramabiindy, or annual agr eementj 
for the established rents of Government issuing from the territory,} 
thus in fact transferred in leasehold, and fixed for the.term specified at 
a contract price, siipjyAed always to include on the basis of former 
settlements, the entire collectjions of every kind levied from the people, 
after deducting all necessaiy mofussil charges, comprehending a rus- 
soom, or Commission of five per cent, on the actual receipt of the 
exchequer, as a reasonable allowance for the Collectors and individual, 
with immediate servants management in the capacity of farmer gene- 
ral. Though the imperial constitution or original Dewanny grant, did 
not make the latter tenure inherent in the per^n who officiated; 
as zemindar : yet custom and true economical policy always required' 
thai. it should virtually be so considered, if there were no special 
causes of personal exception ; and then tho occupant in the ^ole, 
became entitled to a deduction in his own favour, of about, ten per cent, 
on the net revenue, which afforded a security to tho State for possible 
defalcations far beyond tho capacity of any other class of native sub- 
jects ; nor can this maxim generally be deviated from, without proba- 
ble oppression to the ryots, disturbance of the public peace, and certain 
loss to the proprietory sovereign, by incurring tho unnecessary expense 
of a double agency, as the local knowlq^ge of provincial delegates 
seldom or ever can be extended to restrict a^lan^Jholder to-his proper 
Bubsistenoe in Nankar lands, making scarcely half of his complete allow- 
ance, when exercising all the usuah functions of his office. In viola-i 
tion however of this financial rule, flie rents of Burdw^^n were let atj 
public sale in 1169 A. B. for three years to irresponsible^ tg^or||»m 
farmersyfrom whose eng£jgements, if fulfilled, a keffyet or annual profit' 
would have accrued io Government of 13 Iftclfs of rupees above the 
aggregate assessments of Ausil and Abwab, rated con^arattvely high 
with respect to the rest of the soubah,^in the instant of* territorial 
cession to the Company, at the s^me time the zemi;}dar^'a J 4 ltilu)rityin 
mi9|jdpug collection^ necessarily, suapeni^ed; but a scrupulous 
regard seems to have been paid to his chartered rights of Mnisooorat, 
Nankar, &o. By separating the amount from the proper funds of the 
public exchequer, the needy adventurers who became ooptractors at 
the sale, of oonvse failed in their agreements, and to crown tho measuret 
of imputed mismanagement, •an 

qp fii ll found in the district, to make good the defici-^ 

[Vet.!.] a35i>i. 
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encies of the stipulated (nalgoozary. These private Hindoo alienationSi 
the object of taxati^'n, were in their nature fraudulent, and could not 
be avowed without immedfate resumption under the laws and consti- 
tution of a Mussulman empire; yet being considered the natural off- 
spring of superstition or piety, and originally very limited in extent, 
if not tolerated, when ascertained, were seldom very rigidly inquired 
into. When tha expedient general demands of the State in the way of 
^eve!uue, were fully complied with, in process of time, accumulated 
successive donations might diminish the funds of requisite public supply, 
,aud then the investigation became necessary ; but the measure of seizing 
for taxing indiscrimiLately, lands really appropriated, however unautho- 
rizedly, to charitable or religious uses, must ever be unpopular and 
odious ; even now, that Jilieexpepenced negligence or lenity of the British 
administration since the acquisition of the Dewanny hath encouraged 
the zemiuxh^i'S. to„ multiply their^ encroach meats on the rights of Go- 
vqnuneiit nominally for the same sanctified purposes, but collectively 
■for their proper worjdly benefits; still an act of direct universal 
resumption would be considered as oppressive to the immediate sufferers, 
and appear extremely ungracious to the people at large. Mr. Johnston, 
who had the principal part in all these transaetions, was subjected to 
all the opprobrium that could hence* be attached to his public cha- 
, racter by the suggestions of his powerful po- 

ic ill ong. litical enemies, of the aggrieved multitude, or 

candid enquiries, he was soon afterwards for the reasons prescribed by 
his ruling countrymen. Yet under these various causes of invective or 
incitements to criminate his conduct, no one ever thought of accusing 
him of injustice, \u withholding the land-holders bundobusty authority 
to collect the settled revenue from the ryots, and in transferring that 
lucrative employment to another description of farming contractors. 
In truth,,th 0 right of aumildarry power in doing so, held ever incon- 
testable until within these last 10 or 12 years, was then universally 
acquiesced in or completely established, and though the original sunnud 
under which the Company's chief Agent at that time acted, expressly 
enjoined the continuance of the zemindar and tenants in their places ; 
a suspension of the yearly office of farmer general, bestowed by custom 
on the former, was neither imagined in his own idea to be a matter of 
real grievance to himself, por found fault with by the superiors of either 
party under individual inimical influence, strongly prejudiced, as incur- 
ring the guilt of being accessary to the smallest deviation from the 
written stipulations of Cossim ^Ki^s territorial cession. Finally, Mr, 
Verelst in J172 A. B. appointed Supervisor of Burdwan, profiting by 
{ihe errors and local informations o^ his prede 'essoiv his own financial 
experience matured by farther hustabood ihyestigations on the spot, 
restored the ancient system of managing the revenue, an adherence to 
which, brought back the net effective standard of the collections 
regularly' in 1778, to the ^full amount of the supposed inflated con- 
tract price of the three years settlement ending in 1171, fixed on the 
impolitic ground of extra farming, and ultimately involving a real 
instead *of the'noluinal keffyet or improvements before mentioned, 
of 15 lacks. ' 1 . . 

To turn to the general account of the district in 1102 A. B.-^ 
Under the same denomination it was of very confined dimensions, 
comprising no more than six or seven pergunnahs in the time of the 
first zemindary occupauta, Kisheriram and Jaggatroi of the Kehhy 
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caste, whose names appear in history iu thejrelMllion of Soubah Sing 
and Gita of Ghiteva and Bnrdah, in the reign cf/Alemgeer, ^Tradition 
or nncertain family genealogy states parental consanguinity between 
the last mentioned possessor oPBnrdwan and Keerutchund,the first of 
the present race on the Khalsa records, who by snccessire annexations 
in the usual mode of malzaminy operations, ha4 in 1135 increased the 
jurisdiction to near its actual size, and obtained a common Dewanny 
snnnud for the same. Daring the administrations of Jaffier and Suja 
Khan, his son Ghitta Sein, was in like manner vested in the ofiSice of 
land-holder in 1146, and was succeeded in 1151 by his cousin Tilluok 
Chund, father of the present titular j;tajar Tyechund, who obtained the 
zemindary in virtue of a snnnud from the Cumpany, soon after his 
official predecessor’s death about the Qengal y^ar 1177. 
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Hackikut Jumma, or hisfcoricali dejail of the Rental Ansil and Abwab from 
1135, A. B. wl/en this dist|ict had nearly attained at its present magni- 
tude, to the period of its cession to the Company in 1167. 


Chucklahs, Circara and tcrgiiunaha. 


Chucklaha, Ciroora and Porgunuahs. 


Chucklah of Biirdwan 


Cii'ciir Shei’cefabad. 


rBurtfwan, Muddcil Ma.'sh 

3,1S4' 1,00,262 

Ilagah 

! 22,105 

flhiit Saleh Kis.smiit 

1 ‘4,131 

Baznar Ebrahinpoor 

1 .583 

Soomuh . . 

16,063 

Soliman Sliahy 

18,196 

• Stijapoor 

. 3 , 0,50 

' ShRhab.ad 

. 20,028 

Rekaby Baziiar 

512 

Aizini't Sluiliy Kissinut 

1,11,778 

Khnnil 

J. 5,610 

Lossnukch 

60, .59 4 

Mnzuffur Sbanhy, K ' 

7.{,62it 

L Johan MuddoJ Ma.sh 

266 54,657 

Circar Miudarun 


f’Amcorab.ad 

. 22,272 

Amoerpoor 

V 5,866 

Alhutty . 

8^112 

Biilgnry .. 

23,-470 

Sein Peliarry 

9,720 

Semmeer Shaliy r . 

21,127 

, Jchatiabad with Tup. BdVdeh 

1,40,044 

Chitwah . . 

94,189 

Chunpanaggry , . ‘ 

32..592 

Sheregurrah Kisemut 

99,714 

Minabagh 

14.576 

FTosh Sofe 

1 27,2.50 

Gowalohbhoom 

S 58,6‘3l 

^Keuejr . . 

! 4,854 


' Circar Sclimabjul. 


/'Ainderuiii KijRmut .. 

Ikildan^ii . . « 

Piinilwali 

BfiliJiiAt,. 

Jormolian . ^ 

Jfcliaii(>-ei*vabad . 

Hussin Futtali 3Iuddod Hash 
• Hyaltpoov 
Havillci Selimabad.. 

Janpoor . . 

Singhore.. . 

Nossung.. ' 

Nelhi .. 

Bullia Bussendori KissmuL 
VKubazpoor, £. origiualiy in 1135 


/uluick Biudwan, 4 Circavs . Brought np . 16,84,930 

Circ-ar Satgaui. 

Pfi-gs. 

46 — fAmhoah 34,091) ,^^000 

2 \ Pccnh(‘tty . . . 1,63,801 } 

*■ Circar Ouclparah, formerly m Ohiii-1' 

Bunder BalaRorc,Soubah Ori»pa Perg 
Boggrey Itichuiy, 24,263, rated. . 7,O0J 

Raipoor do. 42,0.55 4,586 1 

Tungbhoom .. .. 2,605 f ^o-^Ol 

Kfclijoorah , . . 1,807 J 

Tol:il Chuck in 1135, nearly . 18,99,823 

AniicYations from zemindary of Aruli in 1140 
A B. , 

Kubazpoor, Circar Seliinabs'l, Jageev Cir- 

‘ r car 4.643 9,511 1 

Raipoor Koot^^ny Satgam . . . . 35,813 } 4i>,.j24 

'I’otal Wiuck to 1167 in the moraoutof Cession 19,44,147 

Clinch of Hooghly, Cwcar Satgam. 

Perg j Bhurset . . 60,857 

2 I J angle baw h in 1135 A B. 1,592 

Anticxation.R in U49 

Zemindary of” Govindez. ' 


^\r<;(‘h, K 

. 8,378 

/lavillee-shcr 

. 1,920 

Scliinpoor 

. 5,574 

M.ahoniedamceupoor 

12,394 

Hejrah Kahly 

92 

Abvyab EoujocUiiry . 

. 3,091 

, Fcvzullahpoor 

272 

' Kfilirav Jag C. 8,623 

9,752 

Bovoo 

1.957 

Pccyiinau 

20, .362 

Anhar 

4,066 

Shaistclmagur 

5,215 

Clmtypoor . . . . 

. 2,769 

U’yghunty . 

38 

Zemindn ry of J agernaut Por'iaud . 


rMnldclgnunt Circar Miudornu 

. 40,161 

3 Munkore do. 

. 64,360 

1 J^ianab,ah, K. do. 

. 11,6.55 

Wlnursctk Selimabad 

. 12,840 


Circah Peshci^h. 


rChunderconah Talookcy 


6,014 \ 

1,151 > 9,61 

2.425 / 


Curried up. J 16,34,9* 


Total Chuck, to IKW , . ■ 

Clftck. Moorehed^bad in 113^, A. B. 

Perg. Munhohur Shahy Hhereefabod .. 84,707 
2. Kbulshalpoor Satgam 1149 . 918 

75. Perg. Total Zemindary in 1135, Rs. 20,47,506, 1 
and in 1167 . . . . . . . . j 

of which Ehalaa portion 22,89,324 Ks 
V Jagoer, &c. .. 16,802. 

Muaooorat Deductions. 

Nankar, &c., to the Zemindar Oanougoe 
and other ofBcers of Government . . 51,286 % 
Muddemosh, ShaliKohebalom.. 1,868 f 

Do. Tomb of Bum earn ul Dowlahs- C 

moth . . . • 1,666 J 


Total net Ausil Jumma of the ) 09 nvt 
Zemy.inll67 .. Ra. 
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ab from 1135 to 1167 A.B. 
I 


Total net Ausil Jiimma of the Zemili- 
darj as in 1167» in 3 Chucks., 6 Cir- 
cars, and 75 Perg... Brought over.j,‘22,5l,306 

Abwab to the same flate. 

1. Khasnoveeasy 28,409^ 

2. Nezzer Mookurrery ... 1,12,676 

3. Zer Mathoot 46,099 

4. Mathoot Peelkbaneh ... 1,10,779 }■ 8,29, OSs 

5. Choiib Mahratta ... 3,96,562 

6. Ahuk, &c *37,1118 

7. Nuzzu Muusoorgunje... 97,890 J 

•W- " - ' 

8. Towfeer on Jageer Circ^r in 1105... l9,lQ,(i 


Total Ausil and Abwab in 1167.. 

Rupees ...31.00,405 


Bub besides the preceding neb aggregate 
revenue Ausil and Abwab, being the valued 
as.sessn]eiib of the district in tiie moment of 
transf^ as entered on the public records 
31, 00, 105 ; there appears to have been a keffyet 
or profit unknown to the Wussnlman Govern- 
ment, realized the first year of* the cession to 
the English, and nearly equal to a private 
animal* doJiceur, stated afterwards to have 
been received from the zemindar by the Chief 
and Council appointed in behalf of the 
Company. 76,001 


Total Malgoozary 1167 Rupees 31,75,406 

N. B.— There is also some reason to believe, 
from different intimations in thecdrrespondenoe 
with trie Court of Directors, particularly in 
their letter to Bengal, dated February l9th, 
1766, that th^y had obtained anticipated in- 
tormation of the real collections of the district, 
including the further keffypb of thirteen lacks, 
hereafter to be realized. 


The cession to the Company of Bnrdwan, was in September 1760, Zomindary 
or in the beginning o^ the Fussil Khoreef 1)67, wjien of the above ofBarfiwan. 
stated malgoozary. Sicca Rupees 27^52JlE37^c)iight still to have been ^ 
colh.oted on account of the romainiiig seven months of the Bengal 
year. But of this sum, after defraying the expense of redj^cingw the 
rebellious Rajah to proper subjection, only 5,23,691 Rs. \Yer 0 brought 
to public credit. In 1170, the second year of the trienniaTlease, and 
before attachment of the Bazee Zemeen, the gross rental was fixed at 
44,81,035 Sa. Rs., reduced of the Khalsa records to 41,71,992 by a 
deduction of 3,09,043, which probably comprehended the private charges 
of theBuglish residency, with saleanch or annual stipend to the zemin- 
dar, at the rate of 10 per cent, on tho Ansil^ supposing his proper half 
allowance in Nankar lauds to have been included with Ihe rest of the 
district farmed, and that the other moiety under the denomination of 
Russoom, or Commission, on the collections, might have been bestowed 
as matter of favour or on mistaken |round8> notwithstaRi^ng suspen- 
sion of the au mildary bundobusty office, which alone conferred thg 
right of claiming it on tMs jummaDundy; however, the total amount| 
received into the exchequer did not exceed 37fl 9^464 rupees, and fromj 
that sum was yet to bo subtracted; the expense of the nugdianV money 
paid establishment of household trgops reckoned at 2,64,000 rbpees per 
annum, besides some other lesser articles, together with the petty dis- 
bursements of the Company stated at 35,884i in order to exhibit the 
net malgoozary then forthcoming from the whole territory, estimated 
in round numbers at 34 la^sks of sioca rupees. In 1172, Mr. Yevelst^s 
financial operations commenced, and after various regulatiqpB, husta- 
bood investigations and improvements, brought the revenue in five years ^ 
to its highest standard, invofving in the entire period of the British^ 
administration, a keffyet in all of thirteen lacks, or nine clear increase.' 
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Thus at the close of U77^ the total collections were Sa. £8.474^,918, 
and th^i charges ifeing 6,61,486, lef.t a net income of 40,57,432. 
In 1178, the year after the famine, the gross settlement completely 
realized, was only 43,28,509 rupees, and iucludiiig former balances 
recovered 45,16,804; the Serinjammy deductions at the same time 
amounted to 8,75, 96 J. Henceforth; effectively the jumma of this 
district hath undergone very little variatien to the present time ; such 
changes as may appear were of a casual or temporary nature, and 
chiefly to be attributed to fluctuations in the rate of incurred or allowed 
expenditure, as set forth sometimes in the whole, sometimes partially, 
in the general statement of the annual bundobust. We may therefore, 
with safety, take this yeai’^s jummabundy as a common standard, 
including every article of assessment, whether ausil abwab or keffyet, 
consolidated into a simple revenue levied from the several porgunnah 
divisions, whole or broken, of the country, according to the following 
authentic, though irregularly detailed rent-roll. 
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JoHMABUNDT KooL, or ffross Settlement ol tl 


If • 

' territorial rental fortbcoming 

to Government from tbe lands of tlife 2femindary oft Bnrdwan in 1178 
A. B. and in the same year oom'pletely realized, exclusive of former 
balances, but involving ft small share of Mofussil Serinjammy charges, in- 
cident necessarily to the annual management of the collections, as here- 
after to be partioularizedf’ , # 


Pergunnahs and SubdivisionB, TurresB, Ac. 


PergB. 


Burdwan with Aymah landB 
Bollia-buasendery witli do* 
Baherah 
Chundeoonah . . 

Jehenabad .. 

Kayille Sohinabod , 

Sommer Shahy.. > • 
Pundwah 

lehom Chenan or Chiton. . 
SlKirogurrah . . 

Bngah 

(}owalehbhoom 
Chunponuggry . . 

Chitwah 
Jumohan 
Balgurry 
Boggrey 
Khunds-gohs . . 
Jehanmenbod . . 

Moonoher Shahy 
Aizmut Shahy . . 

Ruuhotty 
Anrderam 
Bhuvflot 

Mnndelffhaut, &c. 

Araeh, Ac. 

Seinpohary, &o. 

Beodnoor 
LBahmindhoom. . 


Tup. rBurdoh 
2. Isolimpoor 


Tnrrcss. 


15. 


Sahsen Nafa . . 
Dohy Eelly«gong 
Patoleo 

BunkepasBy , . * 
Ohurempoor . . 
Boosnah 
Sankey-Nuggry 
Bundar Dehy . 
Kubazpoor 
Mandhanedeal^ 
B^onoheh 
Barajepoor 
MoBuralmpoor. . 
Kagm , 
Adpopoior 


• *’ • 


iSFergi* 


Ouriadnp 


19.283 
18,109 

28.284 
4.185 
9,836 
3,655 
1,549 
3,063 
3,698 
9,507 
2.067 
1.808 
9.568 
7,706 
8.708 

* 


1 

H 


1,44,249 
l,f52,199 
95,881 
1,68,053 
1,55,887 
1,48,481 
1,11,626 
72,758' 
84,643 
1.08,332 
' 53,432 

7>,552 
49,603 
1,00,469 
1,17,826 
83,J56 
19,006 
91,600 
67,072 
1,55,595 
96,878 
1,21,439 


1,18,793 

2,40,175 

1,04,154 

4,01,475 

27,526 

35,910 


67,618 

46,108 


33,58,022 



Pergunnaha and SubdivisionB, Tumrees, Ac. 


46 Perga. Ac., brought up 


Tarreefl. /'Soonooh . 

Autumuoor 

Badahehy 

‘ Ramchundpoor 

Pelassbohy, Ac. 
Giittal 

Jeypoor • .. 
Docan-badoah . . 
Andich 

Kootwalpoor .. 
Benodpoor 
Kordend 
Somoonda 

26 .-< Bundar.hout .. 
Dasspojlr 
Maenonupoor .. 
• Balickporah 
Bykoutpoor 
Punpun 
Plassey 
Baldanga 
Kinhenagur 
Nella 

Tootmohun 

Kerpay 

Pungatty 


Talook. /DoarbuBty 
Selimpoor 
Byec^cah Motluck 
Bhaloodeah 


1.19,861 


16 

3,943 

19,207 

10,752 

4,29,663 

23,222 

64,512 

6,027 

7,250 

17,874 

2,824 

5,195 

6,087 

88,745 

36,144 


lllll" 

bi'i 


6,163 

2,407 

8,468 


467 

480 

1,138 

574 


27,712 


10,159 
1,752 

*2 ] Bahy Knnohny ' 530 

■^MokahlBehy .. W] 

Doguchettah^^of Ramkaut rai 277 
Ditto E. Heruaraiu rai . . 862 

Dampal .. ** ^ 

^VR^ri Ramchum rai .. 2,942 


Mbal. 


■Patlee Musctory ^ 4,671 

Arseh MuBOOory * 1.816 

Jehanabad 840 

Ehas Feran, Ac. 44 

Noabad . • 883 

Tunkha Bi^ aft Hyderbaoy 141 

Haat Eeuehunagur . . 3,199 

^hlbgttnje ^ 107 


75PergB. aiiclTwr6tt|Ac.tMBeBBedinaU 1178 


9.06.783 


B S « 

|l% 

ttiP 

i|®Jg 

Agasi 



66,66q 


48.88.600 


[YOL, L] 
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This revonuG oi 43^28,509 Sa. Rs. on account} of 1178, was inclusive 
of the profits forthojimi^g from the Dewey Mhals appropriated to the 
Ranny^s use^ and estimated to amount to about 1^80,000 Bs. additional; 
at the same time^ the articles of incumbrance with which it was or 
could regularly be charged under the denomination of Serinjammy 
Mofus^, were^ lat, the Salienehor Mjoahaiceh of the zemindar, reckoned 
at 10 per cent., on theausil; in round members 2,30,000 -Rs. — 8.ndlyj 
‘the vMufiWftaKfct reduced to haJIjiJlEi^ ; — and 3rd ly, Pmlbi|j ] (^ y ordinary 
'*expense8 50,000 Rs. more;— in all^^nptakbg an object of p^SQ^QOO^Rs. 

gixws, to ascertain the net effective 
income of the State from the whole district ; and if to the receipts of 
the year for the current settlement be added, as it ought (being a 
constant source of public supply) the annual collections made in liquida- 
tion of former balances, a suibcient fund will be established to make 
good casual deficiencies, as well as defray all the extraordinaries of 
British agency/ on the most liberal scale, and yet leave a clear mal- 
goozary to the sovereign of forty lacks of s'cca rupees, which, I conceive, 
may be considered a moderate equitable standard for the exchequer 
dues from thia zemindary, under actual circumstances : more, would 
relatively be unfair, while almost all the othe** districts of Bengal are 
comparatively underrated, however much the disparity is to be attri- 
buted to local knowledge in the one case, neglect or ignorance on the 
other. Again in 1190, the gross jumma is stated at 43,58,026, from 
which deducting charges 6,22,271 Rs. (including the unnecessary inad- 
missible establishment of the Nugdian trDops, amounting to 1,03,360 
Ra. with Commission to a native Zezawul and Dnglish Superintendent 
1,24,113, at the rate of 3 per cent, on the collections), there remained 
net Qpl y 3 7.35, 75 ,5 of which no more than 36,96,825 having been 
actually realized, reckoning the receipts of former balances, a recoverable 
defalcation of 3,03,175 results, from a comparison with the assumed 
standard of 1178, or rather more, from the real one of the preceding 
year. 

But besides the expenses here brought to view, there are others 
[necessarily, incurred in the Mofussil that do not appear, though largely 
[provided for either in chakernn lands of money, from the annual resources 
[of the country. These are, first, or account- 

nuts, uf which there mujt be one for each village ; and supposing 
the number of these lo be 5 ,00 0. at sixty rupees per annum to every 
individual, the sum will be three lacks ; 2ndly, the wages of at least 
doubfe the same number of pikes, or village I^eons, requisite to maintain 
the peace,* secure the harvests, or enforce the collections at Rupee 
each, make an object of four lackiS more. Further, the. rental of Razee 
Zomeep, appropriations, m’nst be takeoLinto thegieypieralJummaKhurch 
accouut of the district. The territory thus alienated, and ascertained 
by Mr. .Johnstone, after an arduous scrutiny 70 persona for eight 
months, in 1763-4 A. D. (since which, the quantity hath certainly not 
diminished) was 5,68,736 begas, making near fifth part of all the 
arable .productive ground in the zemindary ; which, estimated at 2 
rupees per bega, ^being the valued medium rent of all the lands of 
Burdwan, yield an annual income to the possessors, of 11 , 37>472 rupees. 
These possessors aroj undoubtedly, for the most part, theLoffiola) KSiXid- 
holder himself clandestinely, bis minions, and the mutseddies.of the 
Khalsa; whose acquiescence to such collusive benefices, under the 
sanctified appellations of religious or charitable gif ts, at different times 
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EhaD^ who obtained under the denommaj;ioi]| of Saidpoor^ a fourth 
portion of Serjkants Eahtimam of Yuaelpoor, apd who mord recently^ 
on the ill-advised measure of restitution oflihe management of the lands 
of the 24 pergs. to their formerly dismissed occupants^ got baok^ with 
the collusive aid of some of the Ehalsa Mutseddies, all his old^ in 
addition to his greater than equivalent new acquisitions^ while no com- 
pensation seems ever t(^ have been thought ol^ for t^e large 
dismemberment occasioned by these^ from the zemindary of J^sSt^re. 
Considering so many different removals on the simple writ of a despot, 
from such an office as had lately b^en conferred on the Company, 
joined, perhaps, to a better knowledge than we might otherwise ima- 
gine of the history and administration of the Mogul finances, authoriz- 
ing such changes in personal agency, though alouo systematically on 
grounds of manifest expediency, it is not to be wondered at, if the 
representatives of the British Government in India become apprehensive 
of the instability of their chartered official zemindary rights, and 
endeavoured to avail th^msq|v6s of the first favourable opportunity, t'o 
give their tenure additional permanency.— f he occasion offered in 
1765 ; when, , 

3rd. — A Firms nn^waa obtained directly from the Emperor himself, 
confirming the grants of the*24 pergtffiuahs zemindary, bestowed, by 
his former deputies Meer Jaffier and Mahomed Saddoc Nazim, and 
Dewan of the Soubah, and further converting them now into an 
Altu mg ha, or per petual h erita ble j a risdioti on over the same district, in 
Hke^ mannef as ISe ce^edltprifoTf^ and Chittagong, with 

the Dewanny of the rest of Bengr 1, were under a similar form, trans- 
ferred for ever to the Company. But notwithstapding their various 
chartered fights, successively of higher authorityfhnd more enlarged 
privilege, still, in the iiistanco of tho zemindary, it was alone the 
khiilmut or office, like that of the Dowanny, which constituted the 
essential legal object of the grant ; tho substance, proprietory lordship, 
and uses of the soil, were wholly and absolutely excluded ifi form, and 
in fact merely a contingency, and for all that could originally have 
been known to the virtual receivers of the gift, might have been 
altogether reserved for the Mussulman Government. This difficulty, 
however, was soon in a certain manner obviated (13th July 1759) by 
a new species of jageer sunnud to Lord Clive, for all the regalities, 
dues and rents of the Circar, collected and ipayphle b^ the*Company, 
as official land-holder, into the public treasury. 

A regular jageer sunnud consi^s di two parts : Jst. The Munsub, , 
or rank of the person enrolled on th^* omrabs, with a suitable number 
of horse attached^to the dignity supposed to be kept in constant paj, 
for the eventual service ofithe State : 2nd. The Zimn, particiilars of an 
assignment in land, oj* stated allowance in nftnfty, for the support of 
the personal and Military establishment of the jageerdgu’. When the 
particulars of such a grant includq a whole district, of whate\fer extent, 
whether subject to the internal iqanagem^nt of a zemindar, chowdry, 
talookdar or moccuddim, that is, to the native financial Superin- 
tendent of a large territory, or in the lowest elttreme,* to the 
chief of a simple vijlage, and that the full yearly Crown rent, 
as ascertained on the Ehalsa records, by the Ausil Jupma Too- 
mary, which must ever be the standard estimate of transferrsd| 
landed property, be specified and made over with the land itself ( 
(which indeed could not otherwise be precisely defined in boundary 
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Mr. J. Grant's jinore fcliau in value) tlim ^he donee is substituted exactly in the place 
Revenues ^of i GoveriDtoont, and atiquires immediately, and during the legal con- 
Bengai. tinuance of His grant, all the jurisdiction, rights and financial preroga- 

tives, belonging to the high sovereign proprietor of the soil ; bnf. wliAn 

in (duama or Rupees) 

» “tia. issuing partially from certain territorial sources of revenue generally 
mentioned, not described in the exchequef detail of value rent, then 
jthd'jag'eerdar is restricted entirely to the emoluments of his pecuniary 
[ineome, and can have no local influence whatever in consequence, 
within the limits of his grant, dn both these cases, however, the sun- 
nud or complete instrument, indicating the rule, and appropriating the 
fund of infeudation to be valid, according to the laws and imperial 
constitution of India, must always originate with, and have effect solely 
or exclusively under the sign rfanual of the Mogul Emperor himself, 
as feudal monarch and high lord proprietor of the conquered estates of 
Hindostan. But Alemgeer, the prince actually on the throne of 
Delhi, when Lord Clivers jagoer was first ip contemplation, had lost all 
real authority in Bengal, though his nominal paramount sovereignty 
miglit have been still formally acknowledged by the ruling Nazim, 
lately created under the conquering sway of t^ft British arms ; and 
however much inclined, Meer Jaffier might have been, to reward sub- 
stantially the singular man whose bravery, fortunes and disinterested- 
ness, had unmeritedly raised himself to the inusnud of three soubahs, 
ho could not venture, without lessening the validity and importance 
of his newly acquired tenure in dominion (held alone by the sword) to 
give virtual operation to an imperial grant of land within the circle of 
his proper indopenejient jurisdiction. To remove, therefore, this obsta- 
cle in some maun er/ and yield to the wishes or scruples of either party, 

the G(>ur:t pi Delhi, for the munsuhor titu- 
Qi the jageery suqjiud, it having finally received the 
royal signature, and passed the great with the lesser seals of the high 
officers of State, on the 25th Hub ul Saui, of the 4th year of the reign ; 
and, as if it were in consequence of or to render beneficial this mark 
of royal favour, a perwauneh was issued by Meer Jalfier in July 1759, 
but to take place from June of the preceding year, intended to remedy 
the deficiency of the second part or territorial assignment, wanting in 
the Mogul Pirmaun, and addyQS3fidig^thft.Dugli&h,CpjQj|3J^^ 
days of. Calcutta jl,i^ect4u^Jh^ni.^^h^^ 

Qliyfi 4 ^. 4 ttgefi£^ar, in like manner as they were before^Bound to do, to 
tho established Government. In a, constitutional sense, however, this 
grant was altogether informal; 'lind in its nature, incongruous and 
void from the beginning; yet a viceroy de facto, still to be supported 
occasiohal'Jy by the powerful iustru\!nent3 of his original appointment, . 
might always be sure “of ‘Commanding implicit obedience to his writs; 
and the intention in this case was manifest, both to relieve the land- 
holder froha the uncertain exactions of a Mussulman Dewan, and secure 
to his lordship an ad -jquate ^’private reward for the eminent personal 
services he was considered to have rWered to the actual Soubahdar ; 
— fo>* tIttL.dZiittULPr of Ijg js* being the substantial 

second part of the jageeiTtnuslmproperly executed by the Nazim, does 
not specify particulars, yet it includes and appropriates to the jageer- 
dtjr precisely the entire Ausil Jumma Toomary, or Crown rent, and 
with it necessarily all the sovereign proprietory uses of the soil of the 
whole zemindary district of the Con^pany; leaving them however 
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became necessary, as they were in their nature wholly fraudulent, and 
sure to be resumed, if made .known to the^Mifesulman Golernment. 
However this may be, the aggregate revenue of the whole jurisdiction} 
in question, will then stand at^ about sixtj^three lacks of sicca rupees. 
Well informed persons tave extended their calculation, even to seventy 
lacks ; but at the more moderate valuation be/ore stated (taking the 
ascertained data of superficial measurement in round numbers 5,000 
square B. miles, equal to ninety-five lacks of bogas, of which 28 jflacts 
in the proportion of the Bazee Zemeen, being a fifth of the whole aboYe 
production of a rental of 57 lacks of Rupees, at the rate of two Es. 
per bega) it may be a satisfaction to the Company in possessing the 
feeblest authority to determine, that in a cycle of their proper adminis* 
tration within the small canton of their cede^ property, they have 
added threa. lacks., of begas really oulJivated land with nine Jacks of 
rupees Jn^xevaftUe, to the extent and income ascertained, w W they 
took charge ; while in their imperial Dewanny portion, instead of ] 
improvement, they have^ losl^ two-fifths of actqal rental forthcoming,’ j 
in the moment of acquisition. 


Zbmindary of Calcutta. 

This little compact district, called also the twenty-four pergun- 
nah zemindary, containing about 882 B. square miles, chiefly south of 
Port William on the eastern marg n of the river Hooghly, and alto- 
gether within the chucklah of the same name, was ,at first formed in 
the manner df a simple fand-holder^s jurisdiction in favour of the Unit-f 
ed E. I. Company, in the mouth o^Poos flC4, A. B. corresponding! 
nearly with the 20th December 1757, A. D. — As the various charters 
on which originally were founded the limited rights of an office, and 
latterly those of the territory itself in proprietorship, thus held before, 
on the precarious tenure of official occupancy, have been translated 
from the Persian, are in the hands of many, and may be confidently 
referred to as authentic documents ; as the essence, tenor, and operative 
virtue of these several deeds, may still occasion much political dis- 
cussion, and do certainly throw a great deal^of light on the history and 
Mogul legislation of Hindostan, particularly tin exJhibitlng a view of 
the nature and still uncorrnpted forms of almost every species of terri- 
torial grant in this country, being the ‘foundation and surest rule to 
construe, generally, the spirit of the idiperial laws and cc^stitution of 
India, as far as anj succeeding foreign sovereign is immediately con-^ 
earned, in maintainmg them in full force and efficacy ; at leas?, until a 
better code can be substituted in their place, d-ft^r the most genuine, 
complete intelligence of local circumstances ; — so it may bp proper here, 
in the way of reference, just to indij^ate the order, date, and sdbatance 
of each charter respectively, conferring a (different tenure in the same 
property, until the final acquisition of the proprietary or lordship of 
the soil, by a reversionary grant of Lord Clive's jageer/ which in fact 
involved all the rights Government. 

Isk Perwanneh or order from the Hazim Meer Jaffier, dated 5th 
Babul Sani of the 4th year of the reign of Algemeer. 2nd, About 20tb 
December 1 757, A,D. or in Poos^l ]I!S4, A.B. directed to the then official 
occupants of every denomination, and to the ryots of the 24thpergunnah6. 

[VoL. I.] 36a in. 
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announcing formation ofithe new zemindary in favour of the Com- 
pany, anA .commanding obedience to ttye latter^s authority as land- 
jholder. This writ was nob 1‘ormal, nor could it be of any real effect, 
P intended of itself virtually to confer the office and rights of zemindar 
Ion the Company ; and therefore — 

2ad, A Dewanny,Sunnud was obtained the following year, being 
the 5th of the reign, under the seal and signature, as usual, of the 
king^if provincial De^in,^ then Mahpme.d «Sai 4 d<>c ; purporting, in 

the words of a petiFiou always inserted in the body of the grant, that 
the inhabitants were rwt satisfied to pay their rents, until they could 
be assured by the authority of a sunnud, that the person exercising the 
functions of zemindar, bad beeu legally appointed to that official trust. 
This instrument in the original, I suppose to be complete in all its 
parts ; and may be considered a*^genuine model of the best Mogul forms 
in constituting the office, or defining the territorial juriadiction and 
rights of an Indian land-holder. But certainly there must be a mistake 
or omission in the pubjished translation, j^-esppcting the clause confer- 
ring the iudividuars oflicial rights. The universal, almost indispensable 
words, used in eireij such charter are, “ that after, receiving credit for 
*'the Muscoorat_Naukar.,.,&c., the zemindar itf |;o^eliver into the trea- 
‘^sury, at proper times, the Jile rents the Circai; according to cus- 
tom and as ,there is no mention ipade* in the printed English copy 
of Muscoorat Nankar, &c., which .in fact, convey all the intended per- 
manent rights annexed to the ofiice of zemindar, so I conclude that 
those terms in the original have either esc 0 .ped notice, or being techni- 
cal, might not have beeu properly understood. In every other respect, 
the deed, as transilated, appears perfectly regular, and agreeable to the 
financial constitution of India; particularizing the lands' to be thus 
conditionally held, and invariably valued on assignment, at the old 
stairdard, assessment of the Ausil Jumma Toomary, being 2,22,958 
rupees and a fraction. 

Nothing then remained but to enforce the king^s and Nazim^s 
writs, which the former zemindary occupant were more especially 
required to do, iu the forma of the new Commission, The district, for 
the most part, had been until then parcelled out amongst a number 
of the inferior classes of official land-holders, chowdrios, talookdars, and 
moccuddems. The etlicei^s had either already taken advantage of the 
corrupt negligence .of trhe Mussulman Government, or what is more 
probable (on the change to an uninformed Englisli administration) in 
helpiug themselves largely tA a, portion of the territory entrusted to 
their charge^ under the collusivb title of Bazee Zemeen, and to secure 
^to thqmsglves something more thau their assigned subsistence of Nan- 
kai in rent free lands with-in theirrespectivo jurisdictions. This was 
the necessary evil cbnlequence of compromisii^g the zemindary allow- 
ance thus admitted of, with all the other indispensable charges of 
mofussit collections, at the fixed iii/idequate rate of the Bengal Muscoo- 
rat ; and assessing the country partially by proportionable Abwabs on 
the Ausil, instead of simplifying the demand for the whole, by enlarg- 
ing alOne the* basis of the latter. Besides this clandestine provision 
however, some of tile ejected land-holders on tjie present occasion, wbp 
bad iute.nest at Court, procured for themselves other official possessions 
sepai'Bted from aome.of the neig.bbouring zemindaries, as an equivalent 
lor what they had been deprived it itt virtue of the grant to the En- 
glish. Among the principal of these, was Selah ul deen Mahomed 
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in the state of an easy dependence on their own servant^ for the liqni 
dation of such surplus collections as they m^ht'be enabled ^o make 
within their subordinate, financial jurisdictions^ after deduction of the 
Muscoorat, &c., customary charges of management^ and payment of the 
sum stipulated for the assignment to Lord Ciivoj estimated as usual only 
at the old standard assessment, ^ • 

Nevertheless 

England ; but if the question had then been referred to the Courts of 
this country for decision, in all human probability, he would have car-* 
ried, as all nations well broke into the yoke of despotism, more especi- 
ally the people of Hindostan, will ever servilely 
Sic in ong. obey, learn and yield to the inclinations of 

that individual representative authority, which is present, felt, or 
dreaded, without venturing to call in question its legitimacy or extents 
m preference to .the mightiest power on earth, in itself invisible and 
only manifested in the person of a delegate, whose interest may thus 
possibly sometimes come tn ccMipetition with thofio of his constituents. 
Yet, under such circumstances, who could insure permanent influence 
to maintain a precarious ^acquisition, depending moro^r less, on the 
ever hostile disposition ef succeeding sey^vants in office to the will of 
their master? and the jagoory*sunaud of Meer Jaflier, even if it had 
been formal or valid, was, as it 'ought to have been, isxpressed in 
terms of indefinite duration always revokable at pleasure, and absolutely 
as a thing of course, totally extinguished, or virtually cancelled on 
the demise of, or disiniasiou;*from t'io sonbahdarry employments then 
actually held by the donor or donee. It therefore became advisable 
on the accessioi^, of Nadjem ul Dowlah to the Nii2amut, notwith- 
standing the compromise to the same effect,* which had taken place 
in England, to obtain renewal of the instrument of territorial assira- 
ment, and that, for a determinate period of ten years, in lieii of tne 
vague uncertain tenure of the former writ in point of time.* It was 
farther necessary to secure the sovereign proprietory possessiqu, of the 
lands in queatioft. ib.tW Company, after extinction of the present feu- 
dal incumbent^s claim of property ; for still it is to be remembered, 
that, under all their chartered rights they were hitherto at best only 
vestod simply in the office of zemindar, made heritable by a deed of> 
Altumgha. Accordingly, the 23rd of June Glive re-’ 

4th.— A new Sonbahdarry Ferwapneh, conferring fjenye^rs^pro- 
longation of what is termed an unco»tiitioDal jageer to pord Clive, 
with reversion afterwards to the Company in perpetuity undSr similar 
powers, and the same forms«in every other respect, as had already been * 
observed in bestowing the original grant. Moneorer, on the 12th of 
August following, this last deed received the sanction of a royahMogiil^ 
Firmaun, which for the first time, stamped legal validity on thef act of^ 
assignment in favour of his lordship, and heficeforth transferred to the i 
Company for ever, in the nature wa jageer, the absolute property 
(the turf, the manor or barony, as it might called in England) at the 
dd /domesday valnatiou of yearly rent with the zemindary office or 
stewardship, in this single instancevmade hereditary, of all tl^e lands 
of the 24pergunnahs. . • 

For the ground of the port ana present city of Calcutta, insulated 
within, or totally distinct from the zemindary here so denominated, 
a grant of a very different naturd from any of the foregoing was ob- 
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tained in December?! 758> by a constitutional formal instrument under 
the roybl Dewanny^aumority> descriptive of a lakheraje^ or rent-free 
tenure of the lands and villages in question, from the month of Poos 
1164; for public expedient purposes therein specified, and always 
necessary to be set forth in the form of a petition to the throne, to 
authoiCize the smallest diminution of She standard imperial Crown rent, 
copstituting the very essence of landed pioperty, the original, or rather 
'replesentative value of all the Mogul conquered estates of Hindostan, 
and the sole necessary basis of actual intrinsic worth, including that 
primitive, with every subsequent proportional, increase of assessment. 
As early as the reign of Furrukh Seer, in 1717, it was an object with 
|the Company i/O acquire the territory, but only in the nature of a 
Talookdarry or official copyhold tenure, generally subject (being of 
ismall ascertained value, and extent) to a certain fixed rental, calcula- 
ted ona medium standard of the present collections. l,t appears they had 
already possessed themselves by purchase immediately from ihe zemin- 
dars then in occupaimy, of the like subordinate stewardship alone pri- 
vileged to be sold of a lesser district on similar terms, round their princi- 
pal factory of Calcutta. Nothing could be more constitutional and 
]ust, after confirming the former talookdarrj phrchase, than the con- 
dition annexed to the Emperor’s compliance with this new requisition, 
that the Company should also in like manner compensate the actual 
possessors or holders of the territorial jurisdictions, with annexed 
official dues and privileges or natural benefits of occupancy ; this to be 
acquired by one party aud lost by the other, necessarily depending 
on some written instrument of possessory right, either a firmaun, 
sunnud, perwai^inah, pottah, the nuckill toomary jumma of the mus- 
coorat, or literally and technically in English, a royal or Dewanny 
charter, temporary provincial order of the delegate, indefinite lease 
to the "husbandman, copy of the court-roll for the petty privileged 
farmer of fixed rents. Among the various descriptions of persons thus 
eventually concerned, as entitled to indemnification, the ryot or Pottah 
holder is by far the most interested, and is or should be more im- 
mediately the object of the sovereign’s care, as being the poorest, most 
dependent, yet most useful subject of the State, aud entitled to the 
largest share of the gross produce of the soil, extracted chiefly by his 
'personal labour, always lifiordiDg the only important permanent source 
of Indian revenue. His tenure of occupancy, is a simple written lease 
of indefinite duratiou, granted by the zemindar or other officer of 
Government, in immediate fit.r>hcial management of the pergunnah ; 
but by the Established usage of the exchequer and custom of the country, 
a tenaijit thus admitted^ withoutf corruptiop or collusion, can never be 
fairly ousted from hist, tenement, for private ends, or the selfish accom- 
modation of any individual whatsoever, while he continues to pay his 
proportion of the demands of the State, settle annually by general bun- 
dobusty agreement with h*ks proper native representative, the chief land- 
holder of the district. A wise, beneficent, though despotic monaroh, 
when, such a system even might obstraet his own particular fancy-^in 
erecting a palaee or inclosing a piece of pleasurable ground, would be 
the first in setting the most liberal, splen^di^ example of sorupuloua 
nniversal justice towards his helpless peasantry ; who, in every instance, 
dividing the yearly pecuniary proddotof the lands they cultivate into 
twenty equal parts, should or do receive fifteen shares forthemsdlvesr, 
including the expense of culture ; while the sovereign is entitled to na 
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more than four of net rentals, after deducting thelemaining twentieth 
for the customary allowance of zemindary afeerljy, with eveijy other 
charge of interior mof ussil management. Under a constitution so mild, 
the prosperity of the husbandman of Indiaia unparalleled in the finan- 
cial history of Asiatic administration ; and no where perhaps more 
remarkably so, (from a rigid adherence to this very principle of securing 
possession of the villagers, pften for many succfissive generations, on 
the ground of their indefinite Fottah leaseWds,) than within the 
diction of Calcutta and the 24 pergunnahs. In other districts, the* 
zemindar, chowdry or talookdar, or some such officer of Government, 
necessarily intervenes, and is made the channel of purchase or compen- 
sation, as well on his own behalf as that of his subordinate tenantry. 
Sometimes, no doubt, with the accomplished fraudulent effect even of 
reversing the rule of natural and civil rfght, by faking three-fourths of 
the money received to themselves, and giving only the equivalent of 
their own twentieth Muscoorat allowances to the poor ejected suffering 
ryots. But the Oompar\y, a) zemindar, have never interfered in theJ 
innumerable daily purchases of land made within their first great official 
jurisdiction; every buyer rather impoliticly is permittgd to make his' 
own terms with the occupant, who derives exclusively the entire 
benefit of the sale ; and tho ideapis now catt*ied so far, that the old Pottah 
possessors of a part of the ground on which Fort William hath been 
erected, though doubtless they were, oo removal, otherwise indemnified, 
lately had it in contemplation, or might have been instigated, under 
the sanction of the Mogul la^, to be interpreted in a British Court of 
justice, to claim their indefinite leaaehold property from the Company 
acting in thp capacity nierely of zemindar, when the land was originaUji 
taken and thus appropriated, but without ^reflecting on the public 
expediency of the thing, or the despotic proprietory rights afterwards 
acquired, which left the higher party sovereign arbitrators ju their 
proper cause. But J affier Khan, who ruled Bengal when Furraukhouis 
Firmaun was obtained, jealous perhaps of such a privilege of settlement 
bestowed on foreigners, could always prevent the execution of the king's 
writ j and it seems probable, that the influence, unwillingness of the 
talookdars or inferior tenants, then in occupancy, to dispose of their 
respective interests in the 38 petty villages, commanded to be trans- 
ferred alone on these terms iu talookdarry tenure to the IJnglish, mighjb 
have been held out as the ostensible cause of luspending the dperation 
of the imperial mandate, until the succeeding, revolution at Delhi, gave 
alipost independent sway to the oppOsjpg provincial Nazira. 

On reviewing all these various tttle deeds of official absolute 
territorial property^ acquired by thf East India Company sjpqp the, 
battle of Plassey ; considering the letter and spirit^of the several grants, 
bestowing successive lights iu ascendioggrad^ion, repeated removals 
of one zemindar to make room for another, as a thing of coirse ,\a power 
frequently exercised, and never once coi^roverted under the Mogul 
Government, when done simply <m grounds of implied expediency, 
through the formal constitutional authority of the roy^I Dewan ; but 
above all, considering the practical experienca of thirty years,* oblig- 
ing in a manner the r^rcHBentatiyes of the Company to ascertain, at 
least m virtual effect, precisely all kinds of existing jurisdiction, right 
and privileges, sometime or pt]^r enjoyed by their constituents, and 
aimexed to every office, trust, occupancy or proprietory holding in land, 
to be found in the whole sysfeii oi financial administration in India ; 
[VoL. I.] a37 
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Mr.J.Orant's it may be allowed, fyat the corps of British civil servants thtis employ- 
viow of the ought to be bewer ^instructed in theory, as they must necessarily 
^venues of practice, of all stich topics under present discussion, than any 

similar description of native officers, mow living within the three Sou- 
Zeraindary bahs of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa ; even supposing the latter to be as 
of Oalcutba. entirely disinterested in the issue of* the questions agitated, as the 
reverse is notoriously and demonstratively the case. In truth, however, 
Wnciently the former were contented with mere practical knowledge ; 
and it is only within the last twelve years, that any attempt hath been 
made to establish cei;tain spe6ulative opinions on the subject of finan- 
cial rights. These opinions have never been publicly examined, com- 
pared, or digested with proper local intelligence. They coincided with 
principles or European legislation, and caught the prejudices of the peo- 
ple; but I believe Uiey will be found almost in every material 
instance opposed to fact, and to rest on no solid foundation whatever, 
brought forward in proof as applicable to the actual circumstances of 
' the country. Nevertheless, with a few exceptions, all the present reve- 
nue civil servants in office, have been educated, since the promulgation, 
and therefore ^in some degree under influence, of the new prevailing 
doctrine ; which if yet easily in itself to be (Overturned, may on this 
account, seconded by native mformatiO’Q, withstand the attack of many 
succeeding e^iquiries. 
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Ausil Jumma Toomaby of the 24 PergunnAs and Town of Calcutta; con- 
stituting at once the Zemindary Ohovjdraay Talookdarry of the Company, 
and jageer of Lord Clive acquired by surinud, in 1758; together with the 
amount of Abwaba or Towfeer, as found established on the basis of that 
original assessment, in the moment of acquisition;- making the whole 
Bundobusty Rental then, forthcoming from the lands in question, to the 
Government proprietpr and official occup&nt of the soil.' 


ChucklahB, Circars and Pergnunahs. 


Chuck. Hooghly, 


Oivcar Satgam 


lifiie 


Porg. fOalcutta, K. Jagccr Circar . . 

Khanpoor 
Moydcnmul 

Mugurah, K. .4 * • 

Berjhutty * 

Bkhlyarpoor 
Decan jagur 
Sluxhnagur 

Azimabad . . • 

Moond^acha *■ . 

Pet’ha Kolly • 

Hahlyjury • . 

Manpoor, K. . . 

25.-i Paikan, K. . . 

HaviUec Shu, K . . „ ; 

Mobai Niuiuck o' Moon Salt and Was) 
Farms . . • • ) 1 

Hattiaghurs, Jagur Circar . . 22, m| 

Meida do. *4, 199 

MahomodameHiipoor, K, . . . 

Akberpoor, Jagur Circar . 
Amcorabp^, K. do. Seyful dowl 838| 
Shahpoor 

Abwob Foujodarry, K. 2 Mehals 
Savors of Hattiagur, Ac., koot Ekh 
liar poor 

.Ghurs Circai’ Selimabad 


Ausil 

Toomaryaj 
Jumtna of 

11 : 15 . 


Chuck. Burdwan, 


Circar Selimabad. 


1 BelliaBiisstindurry.. 


' Mehals, . . Tot. Ausil, Toomary of | 
the Company's Zemindary and Lord V 
Olivo's jageer, in 1164-5, A. B. .. J 


Of which Khalsa portion . . 1,78,954 ) a. t»o 
Jageer Circar, Ac. .. 44,003) ^ 


MUSOOOBAT. 


Compromised allowance for Banker, Ac., 
mofuBsil charges, for all the above dls- 
tolots, when held in small separate 
zemindaries, was Rs. 1,911, which now 
of course made part of Otepaaj^s an- 
nual reoeipts, and therefore not to be 
deducted. 


Carried forward 


28,482 
3,.137 
22,119 
24,504 
6,149 
7,923 
(>0 
283 
10,000 
31,793 
3,]29«i 
662 
8,917 
6,787 
• 323 

16,702 

22,119 

4,199 

184 

2 , 

3, m 
3,470 
1,201 

4, «01 
7,42^^ 


2,719 


2,22,958 


Ohucklahs, Glrcors and Pergunuahs. 


Ausil 
Toomary 
Jumma of 
1135. 


Ausil Jumma Toomary of the ^6 pergs. Zemy 
and Jagoi-r in 116^1-5 . . Brought forward 
Abwabs, ccc , to the same date. 

Per. khasnovocp'iy .. .. 8,304 

2. ZorMnthoot .. .. 6,13l| 

3. Matlifjot Fankhanch 

4. Nuzuraneh Mokurry . . 25,000| 

5. Cliout Moi-haltah . . . . 30,195 

6 l^iHc-r Munsoorgiigcs . . 14,18.')| 

7. Towfoer on Jagccr Circar 1165; viz. in 
''Calcutta . . . . 30,893 

iioghur , . 26,026 

8 404 

v.Akbcrpoor . . 2,684 

1.1 


Towrcer on jaj 
^Caluutti 
Pores ) 

icrgs.jMutlR 

V.Akbcrpi 


19,931 


8 . Keffyut on the Khalsa portion. 

Deduct actual Seriujnmmy'j 
charges incurred by the I 
zemindar and j-atluir exceed - 1 
iiig Ills proper allowanco f 
of 10 per cent, on the Ausil 
including Muscoorat. J - 

Total Ausil and Abwab, Ac , of Zemy. being 
also the Juii^na Hickmy, or recorded value 
of Lord CliwVs Jageer, when assigned to 
li|m from half the Fusil Rubbo 1165, A. JB. 
or boginnmg of July 1758, for the support 
of a munsal, 6,000 personal, and 5,000 
horse, on the establishment of ^ months 
pay, collected in originaf rental, or with 
improvements 2,44,04,031 daums, at 40 each 
Sa llupccs . . . . • 


2,22.958 


83,445 


68.012 


1.00.600 


5,35,105 


Lakheraje Talookdarry of the township of Calcutta, Chuck 
llooghly, Circar iSatgam, under the description of Calcutta 
Soonanooty and Groundpoor, rated in the Jumma of Bui- 
tail Buja, in 1717. A. D 1795, Rd. ; but in tl^ reformed 
si^idard assessmou# of Jaffler Khan, tn 1722, sot forth in 
the AUsil 'kotAnory of 1135, A. B. valued as follows : 


Pergs. /Calcutta Jageer Cir. 765, in all 1,062 
1 Ameerabad, K. do. 1,2M . . 2,4W 

&■{ Paikan, K. • 1,^4 

I Manpoor, K. r, .. 331 

V Abwab Foujodary . . ^ • 8 

1 Ausil 

V Jumma 
j 6712. 

of whic^ Jageer portion 2,019, A Khalsa 8,692 
lls. T^foer on Jageer Circar to 1163, A. B. 
viz., Perg. Calcutta l,530«and Ameerabad 
1,592 Rs. in all , 

• 


T^l Ausil and Ezafa of 20^ petty Hamlets, and 
2 Bazaars being the new Toomary standard 
assessment in December 1757 

1 8,886 

Kefly et or Profits of every denomination, ground- 
rent, farms and duties, realized by and pro- 
^ly belonging to the Compai^ as Talook- 
dars, priorro the revolutUAi of 1617 

• 

1 96,295 

Total Tolookdany . . Ba. Bs. . ' 

‘ 1.07.111 
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The preceding ntal of 5,354^5 rupees as the established due 
of Government befoiie a^d after the zemindary sunnud to the Com- 
pany, and until the grant of Lord ClivVs jageer, stands in fact con- 
firmed’ou the public records, more especially in the 4th Report to Par- 
liament in the inquiry of 1773. The former, official charter to have 
operation from the month of Poos 1164,^^. B. or December 1757, hence- 
iorward'gave the Comfiany as zemindars c^ytain indefinitely permanent 
Irighti of territorial jurisdictions, as well as powers of agency to collect 
and pay into the treasury the lawful revenue of the exchequer, when 
not expressly deprived of or superseded in this annual revolving branch 
of their financial trust? Accordingly it appears, by a letter from Mr. 
Holwell, June 11th , 1759, to the then Council of Calcutta, that the lands 
of the 24 pergs., or at least the greater part of them, had actually been 
in possession before that date 16 months, ending, as ascertained by a 
subsequent letter, with the Bengal fusly year 1165, or 11th, perhaps 
prolonged to the 30th April 1759. In that period, had been received 
•altogether, a net rental, including the .^usil^of Sa. Rs. 6,06,985 ; of 
which the credits for tfne first twelvemonths passed in the Company's 
books, after deducting a trifling charge of 5,527, are stated at 4,38,900 
rupees, being nearly in the proportion of three-fourths of the whole. 
Precisely six months after the zemindary acquisition, the jageer or in- 
cumbent proprietory of the same district, was assigned to Lord Clive ; 
and the Nabbb Meer Jaffier, in the meanwhile, as acknowledged 
sovereign representative had a title to and received in April 1760, the 
total amount of that prior half year’s collections, estimated at Sa. Rs. 
2,12,332. But this sum was probably alone on account of tbo khalsa 
portion of territory transferred immediately in management to the 
Company in virtue of their sunnud, and of which the clear annual re- 
corded income, as before 'set forth in the detail of the nusil abwab and 
kefiyet of the bundobust of 1164, being 4,23,089, was nearly of course 
double the payment made to the soubah. The surrender of the smaller 
share of the 24 pergs., taken from the appropriated jageer portion of 
the country belonging to the Nazim himself, could not in delicacy or 
propriety have been required, before the conclusion of the year 1164, 
or llth of April 1758 ; from which time, the assignment to Lord Clive, 
only three months rental, Ausil and Towfeer, became due to the Nabob, 
in strictness not exceeding 28,000 Sa. Rs., though with arrears or for- 
mer balance, amounting really to 32,120 or current Rupees 37,261. In 
a note to the statement laid before the House of Commons from the 
India House, it is remarked, that an annual payment of Sa. Rs., 
2,22,958 for the king’s rents, app^^ared to be obligatory on the Company, 
intermsof Ml# Nabobs’s sunnud, granting their newly formed zemindary ; 
Hnd itiisi*-8upposed that the two ^bove-menfioned sums paid to Meer 
Jaffier, making together 2,44,452 Sa. Rs., might have been on 
account of these rents, preceding the grant of them to Lord Clive as a 
jageer. . But 'this was impossible, because only half a year had elapsed> 
and consequently dq more ^than a moiety of the specified Crown rent 
could be due between the period of the Companys’s taking charge of the 
jageer fissignment in question. 

It may then very naturally be asked, what advantages the Com- 
pany were to derive from their zemindai^, thus bound to pay the 
whole of their collections, original, with increased assessment to Go- 
vernment, yet restricted in their pro^^r emoluments of Muacoorat, &c*j 
to a compromise allowance at the utmost of 20,000 rupees, for Serin- 
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jammy charges, if the investiture of the sovereigfh proprietory rights MrJ.Grant'i 
in their own servant, had not jbhrown the potirer into their bands, to ^ 
extend the constitutional limits of their ^rant? 1st* Mr. Hoiwell 
suggests an answer to tha question, by ascertaining that frauds were - 
committed by the former land-holders, in levying from the ryots more Zemindary 
than they accounted for to the exchequer, and by proposing an experi- Calcutta, 
mental proof in letting the Jauds for three years at puij)lic sale, but in 
well known entire pergunnah divisions, to responsible men; iM>t,«’da 
hath been since tried, by indefinite farms of unknown extent and 
value, to ignorant or wholly irresponsftle persons, who yet had to 
struggle against the personal interests, natural influence, and local 
experience of powerful zemindars, whose authority was only partially 
suspended. The result brought a new keffyet of upwards of two lacks 
into the treasury, in a net effective ?ental of 7,65,700 Sa. Rs., per 
annum to July 1762, and subsequently exclusive of the Salt Khala- 
ries. 2nd. Mr. Verelst’s report of 1767, found on the completest most 
authentic hustabood investigation ever executed in Bengal, precludes- 
even the necessity of any other reply, than the^bare statement of the 
fact of his having brought to light (soon afterwards to be realized) a 
further profitable incrqaijo of seven lacks, under the proper technical 
denomination of towfeor, involved in a'-gross rental, moderately esti-j 
mated at 14,65,000 Sa. Rs., dr a^ clear malgoozary of fourteen lacks] 
deducting near 30 per cent, on the Ansil for charges proceeding 
from former territorial, and yet existing funds, of 8,80,000 begas of 
productive ground, exclusiye of the Mobai, &c.. Salt farms, Sayer 
duties ; the whole town or Dus •.! Calcutta, and besides fraudulent 
alienation of Bazee Zemeen, 2,02,481 begas, more pretended by the 
preceding zemindars on relinquishments of their profession to have 
been given away in religious or charitable donations, though for the 
most part, clandestinely held by themselves as an emolument of o^ce, 
under cover their jummabundy or compromised agreement of annual 
renewal with the sovereign for the supposed net entire revenue forth- 
coming from the district and still is retained even after their dis- 
mission, to the prejudice of the Company as succeeding oflScial land- 
holders. In short, after various apparently unnecessary fluctuations in 
the stated assessment of the 24 pergnnnahs, it was reduced in 1190 or* 

1784 A. D., when the pecuniary equivalent of Lord Clive's jageer had 
finally ceased to be paid, to a gross jumma, adways^exclnsive.of the hi- ! 
come from Salt, of 1,44,000 Sa. Rs., or about ten lacks, clear of all 
mofuBsil Serinjammy expenses. T|^e causes' of this^great defecation, 
in a period of 16 years, seem too ntCorious^to require jjecital. They ' 
are set forth in parjb in the perfect or garbled hustabood account of the 
Aumeens in 1 183, where 1,32,000 beg^as of Bazee Zemeen, annuaily worth 
two lacks of rupees, af^ear to have been recently alienated and by no 
means in the least to. be compensated for, by the discovery o£ 2,51,000 
begas of Khas Rutett pasture or unproductive jungle* territory, un- 
noticed in Mr. Verelst’s original more atcurate survey, paHly in an 
unaccountable reduction of one lock farther, appearing on the same 
record in the ordinary rental of tenanted ryotty farms, six and a half 
lack of begas in extent; when the real value of lands around Calcutta 
hath rather been consfanfly increasing; and in short they are entirely 
manifested on the face the bundobusty settlement, in which a new 
allowance of 10 per cent., upev^ds of a lack of rupees additional, *i8 
made to the re-admitted zemindars, including those of Saidpoor Hoog- 
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Mr. J. Grant’s la, and in lieu of thoiV former muscoorat deductions, but altogether in 
Regimes ^of Compalny's indubitable chartered rights, acquired 

Bengir* through the official managerftent and perpetual sovereign proprietorship 
of the 24 pergunnahs, A lost revenue of four lacks of rupees, may 

Tannabdarry therefore here certainly be deemed recoverable# 
ofCliittagoDg. ^ 


As \o the to,wn of ^Calcutta, its rents have been rapidly on the in- 
creasflj; though latterly by unconstitutional means, in admitting, as it 
would seem unnecessarily, the interference of a British Court of com- 
mon law, to give efficacy by registration, to a simple financial operation 
of the Bengal exchequer, in levying a house tax of two or three lacks of 
rupees, to defray the expense of cleansing and ornamenting the place 
internally, besides a revenue before collected (exclusive of the customs 
or port duties of 1,10,000 Sa. Rupees) of which, about one- third under 
the head of Chowkydarry or Police tax, to retain an undisciplined 
battalion of tannahdars and Peons, constituting the only established 
guard or niglit-vvatch of the city; more^^propisely in 1190, the gross 
jurnnia wa« 1 , 22 , 118 , and charges Police were 45,876 Sa. Rupees. 


TaNNAHDARUY op CfllTTAaONO. 


Tannabdarry This maritime frontier garrison district, in the South-east extremity 
ofChittagong. of Bengal, towards the dominions of Arrakau, called also Isl^ubad, 
from the period of complete subjection to the Mogul empire, in the 
reign of Alemgeer, about the year A. D, 1605, is, in all its dimeusions, 
2,987 square miles of unproductive, hilly, and plain arable ground, 
nearly in the proportion of two to one; and is divided into four 
moderately large, and 140 very small pergunnahs, partitioned among 
at least 1,400 petty land-holders, in consequence of the whole district 
haying originally been assigned, chiefly in JageerAhsham, or provision 
for the Mootaiheh nylitit, or garrison troops, constantly maintained 
there, fqr protection against the incursions of the Moggs or Arrakaners 
and receiving their pay id small allotments of land, which, in process 
of time, becjieme so many, distkct zemindaries, when the Military 
establishment ceased to be of u^e, and its territorial appropriation 
resumed tor the benefit of the exchequer. Mr. "V erelst, in his evidence 
before the secret Committee of the House of Coipmons, in 1778, states, 
that a Crown rent of sicca Rupees 68,422, called the Ausil, had been 
levied in ^713, from the, occupants o| this Tannabdarry district; that 
henceforth, to the year 172V, one-fqurtb of that jumma, and to 1734 
as much more wet^ added to the first assessment; and that by several 
subsequent augmentations to the end of 1759, near the period of 
cession to the Company, the ancient rental ^haej risen to 3^31,529. Sa. 
Rupees, being at the rate of 4rs. 13a. lO^o. for every rupee of original 
Ci;own rent. But according to the Ausil Toomary Jumma of Jaffier 
Khan, exhibited in the rent-roll of B. continued with towfeer, 

and its^provements to Cossim Aly’s [grant to the English in 1167, 
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corresponding with the local Mogg year 1122, or A. D. 176p, the total bandobuflfc 
in the moment of acquisition should be statqd 4s follows, viz ^ 


ICbiick. Islamabad, Gircar of the same’ 
name, or Gbatgaro. 


Total Ansil of Chittagong, broaghtj 
forv^rd ; viz. 


Perg. fHavilla, Cbatgam ... 

Jugsillab 

Dacabkole • •• ai 


Ausi 21,856 Jageer Mootaireh, Tannah Islanfa- 
bad, by Tiiiikha Ahsham or 
Military assignmeut on B. under 
35,13< Alemgeernagur, <&o.,for provision 
of the garrison troops, 3,532 men, 
entitle^i to a yearly pay of 1,50,633| 
2l,23< rupees, actually receiving. 


1,50,25 


Bander Alemgeernagur 

• I 


Futtebabad 

e 

5,92: 

• 

Soocbna t. 

4,05( 

e 

Arungnagur 

t 

2,26? 

• 

^ Khoord, Khan Jehanabad 

• • 

2 ,« 

1 Taragurrah 

3,48: 

Debang 

4,40 

Seerwapilly 

2.197 

Narsingabad, Sbanabad, Ac. 

1 


1 , 

1 —6 Nemuckburry, or saltj 

13,298 


14,82i jjageer Mnshroot Foujedarry to the|' 
commanders commandant, issuing 
also from the same head of terri' 


— j -- — f., - ' 

latterly resumed and incorporated 
^ with the Khalsa funds prior to the 


j 


meut, with the lesser assignmentsj ^ 544 ! 
to two provincial daroghas of the] * * 


Sa. Rs. 1,76,795 


mbals 

LSayer of Cagtbam 


Towffeer on the Military and 
Marine jageere, to the 
year 1163 A. B 1,17,9 


» t 

Keffydl subsequently to the 
aforementioned date, but. 

^ prioV to H67 on the 

^ jageer mnshroot, when 

consolidated with »the 
I khalsa territory ... 40,37S • 

13.177 


n,46,340| 


•— Deduct half sebund^ # 

• charges of the 

l,4iii,284 neabut still actu- 

ally incurred ... 12,000 

26 Small pergunnahs, rated ah qami 
together in the Ansil, at *«< 


28.3781 


44 Perg;— Total ot the Taonabdarr/i v, mmui Ezafaot ChittagonKi 

Sa.Ita.. ...'fW796I to 1167, 8a. Re. ' 
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jATER OP THE CEDED LANDS^ SuC., 

Mr. J. Grant’s In 1178, the ^ear after the famine, this original net bundobusty 
R^Jonuos rentarof 3,23,135 rupees yvas increased ; that is to say, on further local 

Bengal. knowledge of the country and its true revenue, had been found really 

Sayerofthe ^^^7 P^-^t of an actual clear malgoozary of 4^66,428, collected yearly 
Ceded Lands, from the ryots, after allowing a deduction of 12 per cent, on the receipts 
CustS ^or of the treasury for defraying all Serinjammy charges of mofussil ma- 
Culcutta^^ The native Aumins in 1 183 state the total sources of public . 

income to be Ausil 1,52,897 ; Abwabs, prior to 1179, Rupees 4,03,559, 
jind others imposed subsequently under the denomination of Khurcha 
or expense, 1,07,072 more; amounting altogether to a gross rental, 
exclusive of Plateka, of 6,62^,529 Dussmasha rupees about 6 per cent, 
worse than Sicca; and besides a Bazee Zeraeen alienation of 2,73,202 
begas, probably of the richest cultivated ground in the whole district. 
Nevertheless, in 119p the gross jumma jiad fallen to 4,88,751, and the 
net settlement to 4,03,722, leaving a recoverable defalcation on com- 
parison with the realized bundobust of 1178 of Sicca Rupees 49,408 
after deducting from the Ktter 13,298 rupees; the original included 
value of the salt farms, henceforth to be separately accounted for. 


a 


Sayer oe j'Ue Ceded Lands, Properly the Customs or 
Port Dd’ties of Calcutta. 


CuBtoms of Customs, or Port Duties of Calcutta, levied generally at the rate 

Calcutta. of 4 per cent, on foreign and 2 percent, on inland imports ad valorem, 
• .formed the principal source of the Company’s income in Bengal before 
the revolution of 175/, and were originally established, I believe, to 
defray the expense of pilotage up and down the river Hooghly. Of 
late yeaw the amount collect# under this head, has been very consi- 
der^ibje, and is still increasing; In U90, A. B. or 1783-4, it was 
0,11,102 in the whple, or net 5,44,244 8a. Rupees ; but on a five years 
mediuM, ending the oOth April 1785, the groSs receipts were 4,38,923 ; 
and iL like manner the charges^ exclusive of those incident to the 
Institution of the Board* of Customs, were, on an average 71,431, 
leaving a clear produce of 3,66,492 Sa. Rupees. Were the improving 
state of this branch of revenue to be attributed to the growing 
prosperity of internal industry or, enlargement of profitable foreign 
and English trade, no reasonably objection could be made to the 
burthen of the impost thus exacted’ ^ *at the present grand emporium 
of European commerce in India ; bjit it is notorious that the increase 
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chiefly arises from the recent vast addition to the*^ number of British i Mr. J. Grants 
inhabitants residing within the dependencies^ of Fort Willjam^ and Bevenaea of 
consequent greater consumption of articles of luxury imported 
from abroad, such as tea^, &c., from China; wines, spirituous liquors, 
with a variety of manufactured goods directly^ or indirectly^ from 
France, Holland, Denmark, italy, and the dominions of Portugal. Customs or 
Such a duty therefore is now levied in Calcutta, in additiod j^aloutta 
what is called the Government Customs,# of 2 percent, universally; 
and the only constitutional general impost of the kind established 
throughout the country under the Mogul authority, must be consi- 
dered, a heavy impolitic incumbrance the natural proper trade 
ct Bengal, which of course would centre almost exclusively in the 
capital sea port town of the dependent provinces, if this exaction did 
not throw a larger share into the neighbouring European settlements. 

At any rate, the establishment of a double custom-house in the same 
place, and for similar coljections, appears uneconomical, and wholly 
unnecessary. 


[VOL. I.] 
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[Bengal L 


Abstkact of the Mahl andvSayer, Kbalsa and Jageer, or Total Rental of the 
general liea(Js, at four different periods; viz., 1135, A. B. at the last 
the foundation and standard of comparison for every subsequent bundobust; — 
— in 1169, or 71, immediately anterior to th?„t settlement, before the great un- 
place at the commencement of M. R. Kbauds subordinate agency; — and 
tration: — with an estimate of the loss o: recoverable defalcation appear- 
parison with one in^ mediately antecedent to ^he territorial acquisitions of 
detailed ia a former work, and derived from the Soubah of Behar and 
like deduction of comparative deficiency incident to the latter. The whole 
improved Mogul Rental; as well as the actually diminished modern collec- 
pendituro in the financial management of all the British dominions, 
Bengal, to the 30th April 1784. 


British Square 
“Miles. 


I C , 

AusiUnmniaToomary 
S,o of 1136. 


('•) 


classed in Provinces or lessor Sub- 


'S.t i 

0 So 

A® 

CLi t- 


division-s of country. 

S.2 

01 QO 

0 

is 



C 0 
® o 

fe'5 S 

5 'o 

Gross. Net. 


.o s 

p 

n C 0 

s ^ 


Bengal, Dewanny Portion, Mahl and^ 
Sayer, Kbalsa and Jageer ... ... 3 

82,0991 

62,000 

1,437 

1,14,10,285| 1,11,35,659 

1 

Ceded Lands do do 

9,043| 

8,000 

243 

27.05,879 26,49,148 

Town of Calcutta and Port Duties, ex. i 





• of House Tax, Total Soubah of Bengal. J 

... 




Total Soubah of Bengal... 

91,142 

70,000 

1 1,680| 1,41,16,1641 1,37,84,707 



(1157.) 

Behar, the whole Soubah Mahl, Sayer,*! 





Kbalsa and Jageer, inclusive of Bau- > 

51,973 

26,000 

287 

95,56,098| 72,43,043 

ghelpoor, Ramgeer, Ac. ... ...J 


(1112.) 



Orissa, the Chucklah of Midnapoor 

6,102 

4,000| 46 

1 11,43,8781 10,33,657 

Total Gross Bundobust, of and recover- j 
* ailedefajcafcioiiiiijthe then Provincesi ) 

1,49,21 7| 

1,00.000 

2,013 2,48,16,140| 


Serinjammy charges of Mofussil niftnagement, settled with the'j 
zeiLindars by compromise, or according ten tue full expense in- 
curred, estimated at one-fifth of the entire' original collections, > 27,54,733| 

including their own Muscoornt, Ac., allowanc of one-teiith ; the < 
wholo to be aeducted from the gross Jnrama... ... * ... J 

Net Rovenu'', clear of the expense of Native Agency ' 2,20,61,407 


Sudder, extraordinary charges of Buropran management, alone in-') 
cident to, and therefore to be deducted from wFat is termed the 
net settlement of the Company, in 1190, and in which there appears 
proper for resumption, to be added to the amount of recoverable 
defalcation, the excess of twe ity lacks of rupees unnecessary ex- , 
penditure, on account of Dewonny Adawluts, Ac — ^Sa.^Rs.J 

Total net rettleraent of the Company, in 1190, with recoverable defal- ' 
cation thereon yearly throughout the three ProN inbes, on com- ( 
parison with the proper standard of ascertained R wenue, at the | 
period of territorial acquisition, or subsequently ... 8a. Ra. 
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Soubah of Bengal ; as set forth in the preceding sheets^ under thirty-two 
correction of the Ausil Toomary Jumma, or ori^Uial assessments/eerving as 
in 1 1 1 % on concluding the first Dewanuy agreement in behalf of the Company; 
accountable reduction in the auftual demand on the country, which took 
finally in 1190, after a lapse of nineteen years of formal British^Ad minis- 
ing by the last of these statements of total net yearly revenue^ on com- 
the Company : — Also an absti^ct of the similar funds ef annual income 
Chucklah of Midnapore in Orissa, applicable to the same periods, WitK the 
exhibiting a summary view of the extent, the old, established, and 
tions, allowing throughout for the same articles ot necessary incurred ex- 
commonly considered dependencies on the Presidency of Port William in 


( 2 .) 

M. R. Khan’s Bundobnsb, 
in 1172. 


Gross. 


1,60,78,264 


Neb. 


(3.) 

Precedinsf Jummabundj 
of 1 109 or 71. 


. Gross. 


1,50,48,333 


Net. 


2,26,72,936| 2.17,04,175| 

, (1177.) , 

63,17,3961 58,53,130 

(1188.) 


4,76,692 


4,03,158 


(4.) 

Company’s Settlement of 
1190. 


Gross. * 


1,59,08,993| 

59,93,281 

6 , 06,6621 


Net, 


1,33,29,254 

51,00,547 

6,20,787 


(5.)' 


Loss or re- 
[coverable de 
falcation on 
the latter. 


87,92,963 

7,52,583 


1,60,78,264| 

95,56,098 


1,50,48,333 

58,19,683 


2,94,66,8241 2,79,60,463 
(1173.) 


96,76,881 


64.37,183 


(1183). 

17.66,0531 14,04,843 


2,25,68,936 

52,45,723 

9.35,321 


1,90,50,588 

45,64,307 

8,05,339 


95,45,546 

18,82,876 

6,99,504 


2,56,34,362 


47,66,346 


4,08,99,758 


50,97,269 


3,58,02,489| 

• # 


2,87,49,980 


43,39.7461 


1,20.27,926 


i 


Sioca Bnpees 


2.^,10,234 


27,89,346 


2,16,20,888 


7,89,346 


1,28,17,272 
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Mr J. Grant’d 
view of tho 
Revonuofl of 
Bengal. 


Remarks ex- 
planatory of 
the preceding 
Abstract. 


Remarks ^Explanatory of the preceding Abstract. 

(1.) Ausil Jumma Toomary : — The gross assessment of Bengal, 
exclusive of the ground-rent of the town of Calcutta, 6,712 ru- 
pees granted in lackerage or free tenure, is, agreeable to Jaffier 

< Khan^s standard rent-roll completed in 1722 A. D. and correct- 
ed by his successor Suja to 172ffi It includes the Muscoorat, 
or compromise with the zemindars, for all charges of mofussil 
management, and spme articles of extraordinary or sebundy 
expenses, which being deducted leaves the clear residue of the 
Khalsa yiiereesa, heretofore annually remitted in specie to 
Delhi, or appropriated in Jageer to the Civil Military and 
Marine imperial establishments of the province, in the propor- 
tion of about a krore and five lacks to the former, and thirty- 
two lacks to the latter. — The Behar Toomary, formed in 1750, 
is a jumma kaumil, or complete assessment; and the charges 
to be deducted are about 24 per cent, on the gross settlement, 
leaving a large residue of net income, then for the most part 
assigned in jageers. 

(2.) M, R. Khaii^s gr^ss buudebust for Bengal, includes simply 
the muscoorat allowance, and two new heavy articles of expen- 
diture at Dacca and Curneah. From the net Toomary rent-roll 
of Behar in 1765, was deducted, jageer grants for nine lacks, 
and nearly six lacks more on account of Baughelpoor, &c., 
dismembered. 


(3.) CoBsipi Aly's gross Jummabundy of the Dewanny portion of 
Bengal in 1762, included, besides the compromised charges of 
muscoorat, a Serinjamirry allowance for such districts as had been 
valued either partially or in toto, by hustabood investigations ; 
and to his net settlement of 2,14,09,175 is added 2,95,000, for 
resumptions or improvements in Sylhet, Rungpoor and Rajem- 
haljto the year 1765. Behar is stated, as it ought to have been 
rated at the latter period; and the ceded lands, as valued by 
hustabood operations carried on under the Company's proper 
administration. 


(4.) Settlement of 1190 A. B. or 1783-4, for the three 
provinces of Bengal, Behar and Orissa, stands in the 
annual general statement of the revenue in gross at 

' Sa. Rs. 3,01,35,474 

Fro^ this, is deducted abatements of rent 

made in course of the yekr ... 6,76,753 

Also duties on salt, which make part of 
the profits derived from the manufac- 
ture and sale of that article, altogether ' 

brought to credit b the estimate of re- | 

sources, or in the public bools under a sepa- 
^ rate b,ead of account, and to which might 
be added the salt jumma of Hedjelee, 
three and a half lacKs more ^ 7,08,741 J 

And subtracting from the remainder all charges of 
the collections, being \ 


13,85,494 


2,87,49,980 

21,29,092 
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The net bundobust is redacted to the actual stand- ) 2 16 20 
ard of the current yeaii^s agreement s.. • • • 3 . * • ^ ' 

The Sayer, or duties, making' 
part of the preceding jumma, 
and exclusive of the estima- 16,56,935^ 
ted impost on Salt, sn e rated 
in all at... 

Ordinary and extra charges of 
the Board of Customs ... 5,*1 7,499 .. 

-11,39,436 

Drawbacks, &c., on goods re-exported... 1,58,276 

^ , Sa. Rs. 

Net amount passed to credit in the above account, 
and distributed under the heads of Dewanny > 9,81,160 

lands, town of Calcutta, and Soubah of Behar.. J 


Mr. J. Grant’s 
view the 
Rovenuee of 
Bengal. 


Remarks ex- 
planatory of 
the preceding 
Abstract. 


(5.) Estimate of loss, or recoverable defalcation, arising on com* 
parison of the nec settlement of 1190, with that which actually 
existed 19 yeaw before, until the Company's accession to the 
Dewanny, is calculated*on balance of the accounts of included 
districts; among which, three or four, such as Bishenpoor, &o., 
were improved in rental. * 

N. B.— The annual balance incurred on the AusilJumma Too- 
mary, when the couutry was not overrun by an enemy, did not, 
and could never fairly exceed, a few thousand rupees. The 
balance of M, B. Khan's first bundobust in ©engal, uncollected 
at the end of the year, was 15,40,8514 That of Cossim Aly's in 
1169 uncertain ; supposed to b5 small, as he is accused of rigour, 
and that he added very little to the established assejfsmefit of 
the soubah. In 1164 it was 18,79,891 ; but in 1171 (the year 
immediately preceding the acquisition of the Dewanny, as sta- 
ted and carried forward by M. R. Khan) it was not more than 
4,10,345. The balance of 1190, throughout the 3 provinces, was 
23,54,824, of which, about fourteen and a half lacks for Bengal, 
including the Salt balance of Hedjellee ; or if deducted, the gross 
jumma ought in like planner to be^^ji^^iiii^hed.tOn the whole, 
the balance incident to the three last settlebTents of the revenue, 
may be estimated at par about fifteen kcks for Bengal, alVays to 
be realized in coui*se of the speeding year. 


Supplement to the Historical and Coirjpavative Analysis of the 
Finances of Bengal, from the Mogul Conquest to the present 
time : "—containing, a similar disquisition on the Revenue of 
the dependent dominions of Soubalf Behar; Chucklah of Midna- 
pore in Orissa, and the ^emindary of Benares, in Soubah 
Allahabad. — Calcutta, June 30tb, 1787.^By James Granit Esq. 

„ _ Supplement 

Soubah Bebab. to the Huto- 

rioaland dom- 

This prorince is one of Mi moat fertile, highly cnltrtftted, an’d ^ 

popaUms of Hindostan, in prj -^ion its extent of plain arable ’ 
groand; which may be comp d twenty-sjlx thonsand square British Sonbab Behar. 
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III. miles, divided naturally into tw Q,„ flear]y eq ual portions of t^rritQiy, 

Supplement j^orth atid south of the river Ganges, running here its intermediate 

to the Histo- ; , *1 r o I o 

rioai and Cora, course easterly 200 miles. _ 

parative Ana- One oE these grand divisions, stretching northerly 70 miles hori- 
lysiB, &o. zontal distance, to the forests of Nepaul and Morung, the foot of the 

o , , « , lower range of the great Tibethian moucffcains, is separated from Goruck- 

poor in the ooubah of Oude on the west» by the Guaduck, with a very 
indistinct line of connection to mark a crooked frontier of sixty miles 
between that river and the Dewah ; and on the east, it is wholly 
bounded by the district of Purneah in Bengal, which properly, until 
the year 1732, extended on that side no farther than the river Ooasa 
in its ancient channel, but has been since considerably enlarged in a 
parallel direction, by ^annexation of the pergunnahs of Derhempoor, 
&c., dismembered from the Circar of Mongeer, dependent on Behar. 
The area thus described, being one uninterrupted flat, hath always, 
from the period of complete establishment of the Mogul Government 
‘under Akber, been subdivided into its present fppr greater civil divi- 
sions of Circa rs j of which Tirhoot, the most easterly, comprises in square 
dimensions abovi two-fifths, and Hajeepoor, Sarun, with Champarun 
or Beteak, each comprehending near one-fifth more, make up, inclusive 
of four dissevered pergunnahs* of Mongeer, the remainder of the whole 
northern portion of territory ; assessed in all, though containing one 
half of the arable lands of the soubah, at no more than a third of the 
entire annual income. 

The other grand division, extending seuth of the Ganges 60 miles 
to that range of hills, called in Sanscrit Bjui^rjgbib and which here 
separates the lowe^r plains from the Balagaut, o<: elevated mountainous 
region, common to the inteinor of Hindostau, is divided from the Circar 
of Chunar, in the Soubah of Allahabad, on the west by the river 
Cartimuassa; and from Bengal on the east, by a branch of the southern 
hills, which curving to the north, forms, at its extremity near the banks 
of the Gauges, the boundary pass of Telliagurry, on the confines of the 
district of Rajomhal. The Circar of Behar in the middle, occupies about 
one halfof the whole level area of this great southerly division; the plains 
of that of MoiJgeer- on the east, take up a sixth more, including in this 
, share only, a foui'th part of the dimensions of the district entire, with 
all its mountainous depefndencies ; and the southerly and 

western Circar, belilg the seventh, lying chiefly between the rivers 
Soane and Carumuassa, anciently completed the number, with the flat 
extent of all the civil financial s^ibdivisions of the soubah; but more 
recently, dighth Circar, called hath been formed of that 

half p^‘i*^ ion of the latter, coqjpvnjAijpdin^ 'thi?». 

and which, situated altqgelher between the two last-mentioned rivers, 
stretches ^northerly quite to the banks of the Ganges. Comparatively, 
however,, this Vnoiety of the assessed arable lands of the whole province 
on account of the superiority of its soil and produce, particularly in 
the rich commercial article of opium, yields near two-thirds of the 
total aqnual revenue. 

But in addition to both these grand divisions of productive 
territory, which excludes from the proper drea of the three southerly 

I worth, of 8,000 square miles ; 
Bitill further to the south, forms 
isive than either of the former 
liles, though proportionably of 


Circars, a straggling hilly country litt 
a third, and elevated adjoining regio^ 
a part of Soubah Behar, no less ext 
two, as containing near 18,000 square 
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very inconsiderable value. This highland district, including the III. 
modern subdivisions of Paliuajpw, Ramg^/ and Chutea .X?ggcK)r, 
bounded on the west by the Soubah of Allafiabad, on the south, Ohsaa, rioaiandOom^ 
and on the east, Bengal, hath stnca the age of Ptolemy, been ^ogra- parative Ana* 
phicaily termed, the three Bellada or Cantons, in Arabic, and from 
which its modern denomination^of Velayt, may.be only a cornuption, 
if not derived from another root of the same language, modified to ^ ® 
express a foreign dependent Government. * 

It is also, sometimes generally described under the appellation* 
of Kokerab, more commonly called. Ifagpoor, frem the diamond mines 
of that place, as giving most importance to the whole country, making 
part of the same mountainous tract of land, barren in almost every 
thing, except the most precious jewelsi^, in the .world ; and extending 
in a devious southerly course from Panna in Bundelcund, to Kaujecotah 
beyond the Eistna, in the Deccan, including the mines of Sumbhelpoor 
and Golcouda ; yet perhaps this portion of unfruitful territory might 
still be more interestingly Jiarfnguished, by delin^eating the character of 
its inhabitants, who are undoubtedly an original savage race, differing 
extremely in appearance, religion, languageandmanner8,<frora the Hindoo 
lowlandera of Hindo^tafi, and whose pogsession altogether being poor, 
or thinly peopled, have soarcefy ever yfelded to the state or revenue, | 
exceeding two lacks and a half of rupees. 

Generally, the Soubah of Behar* derives its superiority over most 
of the other provinces of the Mogul empire, from the great natural 
advantages of a temperate cKmate; high and fertile soil, well watered! 
productive of the drier grains, and all the luxuries required by thd 
more active/ warlike inhabitants of the north ; withfa centrical situa-j 
tion, having easy cummunication internally, and serving as an emporium, 
or by means of the river Ganges, a thoroughfare to facilitate the com- 
mercial intercourse between Bengal, as well as foreign maritiihe coun- 
tries, and the more interior provinces of Hindostan. These advantages, 
drew arts and manufactures from abroad ; and after the Patau conquest, 
produced an increased population, in soldiers or emigrants, of that 
martial agricultural people, who were induced to become settlers, either 
from local allurement, or the political encouragement of Government, 
in establishing a national feudal militia towards the eastern imperial 
frontier. The revolution in favour of the ro^aj descendsmts of Timoor, 
first brought about in 933 Hejirah, or A. D. 1527, and finally effected 
on the accession of Akbar in 963 of the former, or 1555 of the latter 
era, with the regular civil administjation established t^en, and ever 
since continued in^ almost its origiijal form, heightened g^eatjj^the 
prosperity of^the^wabAfe^j^^der tbe,. crown pt Delhi ; while the indepen- 
dent state of numerous Mussulmen jageerdars, 4 joined to the refractory 
spirit of a hardy warlike race of Hindoo land-holders and peasantry 
differing greatly in bodily temperament, nourished by the>heartiei 
food of wheat and barley, from t]^r^j@;^emtnate iiieighbours of Bengal 
living chiefly on the watery^ dipt, of rice, served in some measure, tc 
preserve internal tranquillity, and resist the tyranny of lawless fonje- 
darry usurpers, in time of recent public anarchy. 

Accordingly agriculture, manufactures and ooinmerce, have always 
highly flourished in this favoured province, jPfium, which may ^ 
considered the peculiar product And stable commodify of the country, 
might fairly be estimated to r^furn in gross under rales of a private 
or public monopoly of necesfjary existence everywhere in India, 
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Ill twenty lacks of rupees for about four thousand chests exported yearly ; 

Supplement including, a moderate charge of sover^gu territorial rent, with full 
riottUndCorn- labour, and profit on stock, amounting to value in one-half of 

parativo Ana- the vAole quantity produced. ^ Saltpetre, manufactured chiefly in 
lysis, &c. the Circars of Hajeepoor and Sarun, reckoned at two lacks of maunds, 
8 b hB(A jmoderately be palculated to yield to the labourer and sovereigo. 

Sou a or. qj. favoured merchants, ten lacks of rupeos. Oqttpu cloths for expor- 
tacion on all sides, twenty additipnal lacks ; while the ordinary 
‘productions of grain, sugar, indigo, oil, beetle leaf, &o., carried out for 
sale, returned at leastfif teen Tacks more, after deducting an equal sum 
for the annual imports of Bengal, gj^t being almost the only article 
required from abroad, for home consumption ; thus leaving perhaps on 
the whole, a clear balance of tt g^de to the soubah of flf ty lacks of rupees 
to answer a yearly drain of specie to the like amount, constituting the 
net tribute to be derived from a gross rental of near a million sterling 
per annum ; besides a profit of ten lacks, accruing from the usual state 
monopolies of Opium with Saltpetre. 'And all this, after complete 
comfortable subsistence, on the most ample equitable scale of political 
economy in Asia, of a population probably of tb_ree millions of souls, 
exclusive of the Civil and Military establistueuts necessary for the 
internal administration of the province. It may further be observed, 
that, if such cwere the affluent circumstances of the country under 
the despotism of the Moguls, its mercantile .prosperity forming the 
basis of actual wealth and revenue, hath surely not diminished within 
the period of the freer, more lenient Government of its present rulers, 
as might be sufficiently evinced by reference to the Custom House ac- 
counts of Patna during the term elapsed, exhibiting comparatively a 
view of great increasingKCoramerce. 

But as the views and objects of interior Mussulmen policy were 
almost Entirely concentred in a system of finance, as the grand pal- 
ladium o£ power and conquest ; so it is alone to the operations in this 
great department of Eastern rule, that we direct our present attention, 
as chiefly influencing the more prosperous condition of the province 
in question. The general principles of the Mogul constitution, in es- 
tablishing the nature and sources of revenue with the usual mode of 
management, have been already discussed in a political survey of the 
Northern Cir<cars j and \u like manner, as these were referred to and 
applied in the com'parative analysis of the finances of Bengal, to 
draw the important practical result in ascertaining the amount of legal 
necessary dues of the encheque^' annually, so also in the present dis- 
quisition, similar reference and application may answer the same 
‘^endsy^tc) measure the proper standard rental of Bbhar, while a detail 
of actual yearly collecfions here, seems all that is now requisite to 
learn, by. comparison, the progress, of improvement or decline, as well 
under tkts influence of the regular Mogul institutions continued to the 
acquisition of the Dewann^ in 1765, as -during their perversion from 
that time forward to the year 1784, through the corruption or misre- 
presentations of native Hindostanny Agents. One fundamental regu- 
lation alone, as ei^pecially applicable to the latter soubah, seems neces- 
sary to be brought to remembrance^ for the* more perfect nnderstand- 
jng of its actual circumstances ; that is, the original grand division 

I into i figafsr and fehalsi^tesMtoiy ; acoj^ding to whicdii at first generally 
about Qqe-thii!d.>oLaJL.tl^^jand8 of eath province was set apart, under 
the former denomination, and assigneqfor the maintenance of thie great 
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offioers of State, with the whole feudal provincial establishments of empire 1 IH. 

while the remainder only was assessed for rent payable immediately intoj 

the royal treasury, to answer the^King^s proper txpenses, Civiband Mili-| Zealand Oom- 

tary, as well as all the extraordipari^ of war ; at the same time, that paratire Ana- 

both portions of country .were subjected to the same financial n^es, in 

prescribing the nature, form and amount of the yearly collections, ever 

to be made through the subordinate agency of zeJmiudars, or firming 

land-holders; but with the material difference, that in t^^ one cas^ ttej 

superintending management was assigned to jagg acting in tbeiij 

own immediate behalf, and in the other, costed iu Aumjldara appointed^ 

solely on aocounfc.gf thg^CAwn- 

This distinction in personal superintendence, produced necessarily 
under despotism, very unequal effects in the increase of the public re- 
venue; which became the more reinarkallile in BShar, as all thoKhalsa 
lends were, in the end, by gradual alienation, and until the general 
resumption of Cossim Ali iii 1760, converted into Jageers. The holders 
of those, were individually interested iu keeping np or extending the 
original standard of the Crown rent, on principles of the Mogul consti- 
tution, according to tho advancement of agriculture and manufactures, 
whether real, by improvement, or fictitious, by the extraordinary influx 
of specie consequent to Tlu' disciiveries oi Ameiica and passage round 
the Cape, which in a ceitairl measure, affected even the interior of 
Hindostau ; and they were also wel^ enabled, for the most part from 
the smallness of their territorial possessions, with the advantage of 
a feudal militia, to attend minutely and effectually to their proper con- 
cerns. Whereas the superior officeis employed in Khalsa division ofi 
the country, influenced by private luterests totally dissimilar, became, t 
either negligent or corrupt, and were often bribed i(y inferior zemin- 
dary agnnts, to remit or diminish, tho established dues of 6o- 
verumout ; instead of increasing them, conformably to an iiy3ideiital 
change of local circumstances; which as we have seen in Bengal, 
forced its rulers, while yet under formal dependence on the Mogul 
empire, to relieve the public exigencies by the destructive irregular 
mode of levying proportional Abwubs on the changeable divisions of 
territory, included in the subordiuate jurisdictions of zemindars. 

Nevertheless, when these effects of different management in the 
control of the finances were found to be considerable, under an upright 
vigorous administration, a reform everywhere4ool^ place? The improv-* 
ed jageers on removal or death of the occupants, were resumed, and 
with their additional rents (technicajly called towfeev or profitable in-t 
creased) annexed to the royal excheqq^t ; from whence ne#r f^ants were 
made of the same pecuniary value onjthe Ansil Toomary Jumma, to re- 
place so much taken from the assigned funds. Hence in pro%ss oc 
time, by sneh repeated operations, more than any^imilar in the Ehalsa 
department, whether by huatabood investigation, establi^mcfiit of Ab- 
waba, or conquered annexations lerritojy, the revenue of the whole 
empire hath been prodigiously iQoi(j8B*sdd since the original settlement, 
made by Toorel Mull in the reign of Akber ; being in some provinces, 
moi'e than double, but'scaroely any where less than a half, in addition 
of that antiquated rent-roll ; and henCe, the more recent assessments 
consolidated with the old standard, at distant periods of time^ formed a 
new p^ermanent jumma, under th^amo denomination bt Ausil^oemary, 
as in like manner founded, on fijlBcise ascertaiued knowledge of the an- 
cient and actual resource of tjk country. Accordingly^ in Bengal it 
[Voi,. I.] aZ9 
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111. been shewn, Jqiiil iurjjni^irQ nP flifl 

P*i^i*ial.^8es8ment, h^ig>g the .cgiff mance- 

a total iu- 

parative Ana- come of One kroro and six lacks of rupees, estimated at a six more 
l^fiifl, &c. than il^ preceding rental of the Affghau princes ; — t he 2ad inJ65 8. to 

, the close of Shah Jehan's reign in the vicerojalty of SultanSujah, 

ou a e or. ^ fourth of the last settlement in addition ; — thi?tJ3iAitt.JL2S8j 

in the soubahdarry of Jaffior Khan, soon eSter the accession of Mahom- 
ed Sllah, yielding a very considerable increase ; — and the 4th itt 1763, 
under the administration of Cpssim Ali, productive of a revenue of up- 
avards of two krore and a half, though fraudulently reduced two yeiira 
afterwards on the Cornpany^s acquisition of the Dewanny, in the sum 
of about s^nty lack‘d of rupees. But here it is to be observed, that 
the last cornpafaltveT^ great raugmentation did not proceed quite so 
much from the resumption of jageers with their towfeer (an operation 
which had not taken place since the days of Akber in many of thedis- 
.tricts) as the annexation or complete discovery of the keffyet or profit- 
able iu crease of the Khalsa lauds in a loAg stfries of years, throughout 
two or throe largo foujedarry jurisdictions, with the zemiudar^^s of 
Beerbhoom and'Dinagepoor; all held previously, either by special favqr 
or in a manner iudepeudent of the sovereign pbwCV. 
j In like manner, iu the Soubah of Behar, three such periodical im- 
V* iirovements in the standard of asses‘smeut, appear to have been made 
since the Mogul conquest of the '’province under Akber, from the pre- 
ceding Mussulmen race of Affghau princes viz., the 1st and universal 
one, as common to the whole of proper lliudostau, north of the river 
Nerbudda, by Toorel Mull, in 1582, is supposed to have been produc- 
tive of a sixth, in^pdditiou to the former jumtna; — the 2nd in the 27th 
year of the reign of Aurungzebe, answering to 1685 of the Christian era, 
at least doubled the effective origfnal revenue of the Mogul Emperors; — 
andthe third in 1750, soon after the accession of Ahmed Shah, under the 
Jadministratiou of Aliverdi Khan and Aumildarry of Jankiram both of 
whom, had been long intimately acquainted with the state of the soubah, 
established a new permauent rent-roll called Ausil Toomary, with an 
increase of oue-eighth ou the preceding one, by progressive improve- 
ments of the jageer lauds ; being then altogether, about ninety-five lacks 
of rupees annually, raised gradually from forty-two. Moreover, iu ad- 
dition to these three provincial reforms, a fourth might be stated to have 
taken place on Die acquisition of the Dewanny iu 1765, ijuder the aus- 
pices of Mahomed lleza Khau acting in behalf of the Company : but 
the improvement bn this occasion, arose chiefly from annexation of the 
complotelj'^cduqueiJed^dijatvisrfi oi^JJ^tteah, forming the greater pai’t of 
the Cp'car of Chumparuu ; |md tie other ^Iteratibus were no more 
than a specification o^ tlie particulars of the former rental, adopted as 
a future standard ; while the comparative virtue of the minister iu this 
insianco/can fuoritno eucomium, cousidering the large uncoustitutioual 
alienations made to himself an4 d^penden^ in jageer; and that he 
was employed only ou a tempomry mission, the profits of which wera 
to cease, with the first annual settlement of the revenue; or to be par- 
ticipated, with a daiigerous and more inteUigeut rival in the person of 
Setabroy, an artful Hindoo mutseddy^ appointed uaib for the subsequent 
management of the finances, under a superior English administration. 

The form and result, however, oh ajl these changes, in, producing 
each respectively au increased publi^ income to th^s State, require 
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separate exhibition, in the nature of a rent-roll, with proper illustrations, 
to enable a just conaparisou to be drawn of the propriety and extent 
of such improvements, as well hs establish thfe ultimate legal standard 
of assessment on acquisition of .the Dewanny, to which reference njust 
always be made to determine the weight or case, equality or dilference 
of succeeding exactions. Accordingly, wo shall here present an 
abstract of the revenue of the sonbah, in its regular and still existing 
larger subdivisions of Circars, at the period of each reform, chrono- 
logically arranged, beginning with the original settlement of Toorej 
Mull, as set foith in the institutes of Akber. 

First, — Ausil Jumma Toomary Ruckbah, or the original reDt-roll,| 
by measiiveineut, of the Soubah of Behar, in its subdivisions off 
Circars, Pergunnaha and villages (thoi^h the immber of the latter be 
unspecified) as settled about the year 1582, in the reign of Akber, 
under the administration of Toorel Mull, for all the lands of the 
province, supposed to be nearly equal in extent to their present 
estimated dimensions, by Reunel, of British square miles 51,973. 


Circara. 


a 

a 

U) 

. 

V n 

• O H 

d • 

>-4 


gw's 


o S 


jfl ^ ® a 

as“« 

S 

a i? 

^ d 


5 & 


j Southern Division. * 

). Behar, with PHlainow, Sec. 

1 2. Mongeer, with all its dejiiendeiicies. 

1 3. Uhotes div. Saaseruiii, &c, 

I — Do. div. Boujepoor, &c. ... 

I 

Northern Division, 


Ki 9,52,598, 
31 Unmeaian’'^ 

f 4.7J.3«| 

nj 


^31,96,390, 20,79,907, 
2;96, 37,314] 7,40,933 
1, (51,50, 5(3b| 4,03, 765| 

2,17,2^,8731 ‘ 6,18,221 


4. Tirhoofe 


74 

2,66,464 1 91,89,777 

10,21,9861 

5. Hajeepoor 


11 

4,36.952 2,73,31,030 

6,83,276 

6 Saruii 


17 

2,29,052 1,61,72,004 

4,04,300 

7 Cbumparim ... 




85,711 55,13,420 

1,37,8361 


Total. 

' 200 

24,44|420|,2a,l9,ft,40l| 

55,47,9‘84 


It is however to be observed, ihat this statement includes the 
whole real and estimated revenue of the soubah, inclusive of all charges. 
But properly of the 200 pergunnaha, no more than 138, inclurding alt 
the measured lands, were assessed for rent to^Geverument in the sum 
of 17,26,81,774 dams,*or Sicca Rupees 43,17,044, per annum; from 
which j or twenty per cent, may fairly be deducted for Miiscoorat, &c. 
Mofussil expenses, leaving only R^jpees 34*63,636 as the net income ot 
the State, assigned in Jageer or received into the Khalaa Shereefa,*' 
perhaps originally in the proportion of one to two, whether, io extent 
of territory or money valuation, of the yearly produce of the soil, 
shared between the sovereign and peasantry, according to the rebba 
or division of i to the former, and remainder to the latter! All the 
other unmeasured pergunnnhs, /n number 61-2, including the wfio*)a 
Ciiw of Mongeer, with the hiljw or jungly countries of the Circars or 
[Voi.!.] f ' a39»«. 
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iBeliar, Rhofcas, and Tirboofc, appear to have been altogether, or for the 
'most part, unsubdued and probably unexplored, as held by indepen* 
,deut or.refractory zeiuinijars, though vajued by information and entered 
on the public records of the exchequer, at dams 4,92,37,680, or 
Rupeqg 12,30,940, agreeable to the ambitious conqueiiug policy of 
the Moguls; having always in prospect, the entire subversion of the 
lesser as well as the greater states ot' Hindostau. The Seyurghal or 
religious and charitable donations of Ayir.'a, or subsistence of Medded, 
Masb, &c., to Mahomedans, amounting to Rupees 55,803, seem however 
to mako part of the latter estimated portion of the rental of the soubah ; 
but the memorandum, of 11, 4? 1 5 cavalry, 4,49,350 infantry, with 100 
boats furnished by the province, means no more than that such au 
establishment, might be maintained out of the whole of its territorial 
funds annually. 

Second. — Juinma Toomary of Soubah Behar, in 8 Circars sub- 
divided into 246 perguniiahs, according to tlie Dustoora! Aumil of 
Shall Jelian, adopted by Alerngeer in the 27tli year of his reign, 
answering to 1685, D. with only an'‘inci’uase of 2j2ly2.i,138 dfims, 
being in all 39,48,41,582 dams, wliich at the medium rate of conversion 
into rupees at /hat peiiod, or 46^ nearly, yielded a gross revenue of 
85,15,683 rupees; and after deduction of McfuSbil charges, with all 
the former unproductive though iuclucled territorial funds, left a T»et 
income to the, sovereign, of Rupees 55,97,413, of which 61,82,413 were 
then assigned in Jageer or charitable grants, and the remainder only 
stated at 4,15,000 reserved to the Khalsa Shereefa, as summarily set 
forth in the following Abstract. 


1 

Circars. 

t 

No. of Per- 
' guiiiiaj.is. 

New Jimun. 
Toornary in 
dariKs ot 463 
to a Rupee. 

Khalsa 
poi lion in 
Darns. 

Total Stand- 
ard llevenne 
in Rupees* 

SoDTnsKN Division. 





1. Behar 

54 

16,17,09,J60 

1,56,38,826 

36,49,922 

2. Mongeer 

40 

5,24,81,5(50 

4.87,000 

10,25,660 

3. Khotas 

7 

2,+8,6+,r)83 

3,54,705 

7,77,295 

4. Shahabad Boujepoor .. 

1 11 

3,10,37,528 

4,55,538 

1 

• Northern Divimon. ^ 

• « f ’ 


C 



5. Til hoot .. 1 

102 

3,09,83,443 

5,000 

7,69,287 

6. H.ijepoor 


4,63,33,091 

2,80,000 

10,29,309 

7. Sarnn 

U 

3,71,62,144 

... 

8,01,461 

8. Chumpr^''uii 


97,72,023 

... 

9,211 

Total. ... 

• # 

246 

39,43,44 632 

1,67,65,531 

• 

85,15,683 


Tho difference then, between the first and second permanent rent- 
roll, appears to be about thVrty lacks of rupees increase on the latter, 
effected in the course of a century after the newly discovered treasure 
of America were thrown into the general circulation of all parts of the 
world ; and more especially in Behar, by ^the^ £nancia,l oparatipi\ qf 
shifting or j^eanxopjtian of, JageqicSi when these were raised in rent to 
the standard of an extraordinary influx of specie, through the close 
interested management of individual tfemporary proprietors ; but the 
improvement of effective income seenfi not to have exceeded twenty- 
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one Iftck, or nearly three-fiftha in addition to the original amount 
realized. It ia further to be observed, that the value of the. dam or 
felooa of copper had greatly changed in th^ ueign of Alemgeei', being 
then rated generally at forty-eij^ht instead of forty to a rupee; though 
the weight having been at the same from 21 to 14 Afasheh, dimjmisliod 
the comparative worth o*t silver at least 25 per cent. The variations 
however, which occur in the last statement of the revenue, and 'will be 
still more conspicuous in tlfe next, in converting danla by valuation 
into rupees, were not influenced so much by the true rise or fallVela-^ 
tively of the quantity of metal in either^ coin, as by a fictitious mode, 
then introduced from the necessities of the State, in an arbitrary in- 
crease of the number of dams contained in jageer assignments, to swell 
the importance of the grant, or gratify the vanity of the possessor in 
estimating largely the reward of his services, while the real income of 
the lands in effective money regulated the proper course of exchange, 
and brought the assessment thus nominally varied in the different 
Circars and perguuuahs of the soubnh, to one general standard of 
sicca rupees. • • • 

Third. — Toomar Jummah Ruckbah of the Soubah of Behar, in 
eight Circars, 236 pergiinyahs, and 66 Sayer Melials Jageer or Khalsa; 
containing altogether 31*0 10 villages, of which 7,904 were appropriated 
ill Nan car Malikanah to zomwidars, &c*, or religious and charitablo 
donations, whde the remaining nufnber 21,036, with Ruckbah, measur- 
ing 27,63, 1565begas of 3,600 square ‘ells each, or nearly an English 
acre, were alone assessed in rent to Government, as permanently 
established in 1750, in the feign of Ahmed Shah, under the Soubali- 
darry of Aliverdi and Neabut IJewauny of JaukiRam; the whole at 
the Kamil, or greatest annual receipts, rated for 1/^11,79,141 rupees; 
but on a medium of years, calculated only t» yield ninety-five lacks 
fifty-six thousand and ninety-eight sicca rupees gross rental^ as 
follows ; viz. 


Circars. 

Pergun- 
nabe and 
Sayer 
Mebuls. 

Ruckbah 
measure- 
ment in 
Began, of 
3,600 Ells. 

m 

Jumma 
Toomer in 
Dams of 56 to 
a Rupee on a 
Medniiu. 

Total 

.Standard 

Revenue 

in 

Rupees. 

Mehal. 

• 

•» 

• 

• • 

38,"48,800 

1. Behar 

54 

;»,52,598 

23.06,77.954 

2. Mongeer 

40* 

* 3,09,036 

6,21:73.618 

8.98,952 

3. Bhotaa ... 


4,73,343 

3,44,60,W8 

^ 5,39.666 

4. Sbahabad ... « 

Ill 

4,96,49,346 

^ 8,26,845 

5. Tirhoot «... 

93 

2,66,464 

4,17,59.644 

8:bO,042 

6. Hedjepoor 

11 

4,36,962 

.6,21,83,036 

8,28,100 

7. Sarun *. 

18 

2,29,052 

4,18.72.239 

* 9,29,856 

8. Gbuinparum 

3 

85,711 

1,16,82,045 

2,00,217 

Sayer Pesheush Nizamat, Sayer 
of tbe Soubab, Ao., only por- 
.tion of the Kbalaa ... 

k 

t 

1,18,35,300 

6,63,717 

Total... 

302 

27,53,156 

53,61, 93*, 190 

95,56#098' 


This amount, in round numbers ninety^-five and a half Jaokji of< 
rupees, is the result of the ultin^e reform in the finances of Beitar, to| 
ascertain an adequate fixed stanlard for the sovereign dues of annual 
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reut, and therefore inclades the utmost gross income that the province 
was, or. may still be capable of yielding ; from which (deducting as 
usual about twenty per tent, for mofurfsil charges of collection, such as 
muscoorat and sebundy, with mokhareje or dismembered pergiinnahs 
if ev^ properly reduced, or to be more exact according to the settle- 
ment of the fiisillee Behar year 1771^, the sum of 20,01,495) there re- 
r mains 75j^54, 603, as the net bundobusty^ jumma concluded with the 
z^mijidars and’ farmers. So that either in gross or clear revenue, an 
increase had taken place from the days of Akber, or in the space of a 
couple of centuries, more than equal the original assessment of Toorel 
Mull, actually realized ; which (considering the inland situation of the 
soubah precluded from the benefits of the direct maritime commerce 
in that period begu.i and carried on with Europe, from all the Coasts 
of Hiudostau, togethw with the effects of Hindoo superstition in bury- 
ing treasure, or the policy of the Mahomedans in hoarding it for pro- 
jects of ambition, all being alike detrimental to the accumulation of 
current specie) may be thought no inconsiderable acquisition of nomi- 
nal wealtli drawn chmfly from the mines of ^America, and at any rate, 
must have greatly influenced the value of the necessaries of life, as well 
as the amount bf public demands to answer the growing exigencies of 
Government. * ^ 

But besides these three reforms of the standar^assessment, a 
fourth alteration may be said to 'have taken place in 17^5, on acquisi- 
tion of the Dewaniiy ; and which, though in fact only exhibiting a 
view of the modakhil and mokhareje auaexations or dismemberments 
of territory, from the period of the last reform, stating the remainder 
of the soubah at< the valuation then fixed, yet^seems necessary here to 
be set forth in the abstract, as serving for the foundation of the Com- 
pany's first settlement of the revenues of Behar, afterwards to be given 
in the oletail of zeraindary jurisdictions, to form a comparison of the 
amount of future bundobusts. . 


95,56,098 

1,20,783 


96,76,881 


Total of the fixed Annual Income, Mehal and Sayer. 
Khalsn and Jageer, proceeding from all the lands of the province, 
divided into 8 CircarN, and 302 included mehals, as settled in the 
beginning of the Behar I’ussillee year 1173, answering to the 
25th September 1765 A. D. being the basis of the jurnmabuudy 

• at that tirrw) concluded vfith the zemindars and renters 

Daniij 53,61,9.3,1&0; a’ ^6 Kiipees 

Modiilchil or annexation of territorial revenue by the conquest of Bet- 
teah, iu the Cu^car of Chumpuruu 

i. . ‘ 

' ' Rupees 

' I 

Mohhareje or dismemberment of the following Districts 
«and Ferguunahs from their respeocive Circars ; viz. 

Behar, 5 mehals of Palairow, jfeoherab, jjjo Rupees 1,09,615 

Mongeer, 3 mehals, Deroompoor, &o 63,160 

Sbahabad, 3 do., Ruttenpoor, &o., to Bui want Singh ... 57,694 
Sarun, 2 mehals Shah jehan poor, &o., to Sujab ul Dulah ... 60,000 

From the Sayer of tbu Khalsa, 7 mehals 6,600 

Hajeepoor, 5 villages ' 108 


Mokhareje or dismemberment of 20^ehals and 5 vil- 
lages, rated at Dams 3,98,40,511, a’ 56 Rg. 2,67,177 
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First deduction of alienated lands in 1171| in Hen 
of Naucar malikanab to tbe zemindars and 
mookuddims ... ... ^ ... ...^4?, 45,482 

Second deduction in the present year 1173, for tbe 

like purposes... ... • ... ... 4,95,552 

Add difference between the buudobust and dowle 

in these particulars ... ... ... 12,8]4 

jrotal alienations... — * 9,53,848 
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Total Mokbareje or Dismemberineuts 


12,41,025 


The gross jummabuiidy, inclusive only of rent and mnscoorat, or 
tncniornndurn of pecuniary allowances to be made to the zemin- 
dars for charges of collection at the end (ff the year* on account of 
the kiialsa and jagheer lands, inelial and sayer of the Soubah of 
Bebar, for tbe Fussilleo year 1173, or 1755-6 ... ... 84,35,856 


Of which, bad been resumedcby (Sossim Alii, and appro- 
priated as revenue to tbe khalsa shereefa 
as jageers and altuiugha, the latter part by Mahomed 
Keza Khan ; viz • 


In 1171 ... 

1172 ... 

1173 ... 


:... 3,n,5jG 
... 1.92,963 
... 4,30,791 


64,37,183 


9,36,‘2b0 


Deduct difference between tbe bum ibubt 
and dowle accounts ... 8,637 

/ 9,26,643 


73,63,826 


Muscoorat or charges of mofussil collections, 
such as 5 per cent, moccuddemy : 

lliiBSOoni, canongoe, and putwary, 2 per cent. 

Ac., Ac., paid in money ... ... ... 10,72,030 

Eupces 84,35,856 


Jumma Teshkees Buiidobusty, or net Rental of iheXhalsa and Jageer Lmids of 
the Soubah ot Jiehur, as ascertained aiiid *raied by Mahofned Reza Khan in 
1 173, according to the preceding abBtrac| of the dpwle or gross veceipts of the 
zemindars from subordinate farmers, aft^r deducting evei y expensed mofussil 
management includTed und^ tbe heads of Nancar, Muscoorat, Sebund}> Ac.,* 
altogether conformable to, and on the foundation of t^ie last Toomar Jumma 
Ruckbah fixed in 1750,* now to be exhibited in tfie detail of zeinindary or 
perguuuatty jurisdictious, classed under their respective territo^aldfvisions of 

Circar ; viz. • 

• • 

1st JpJiiCAE Bbhab, 

• • 

Containing, according to Rennell, it all its dimensions, 6680 square British miles ; 
of which, assessed arable gapund, by measurezneut, about 27 lacks of Bengal 
ryotty begas in 49 pergunnahs, rated at Rupees 22,14,812 bundobusty, 
according to tbe followinff particulars of the rent-roll concluded iu 1173 ; and, 
besides the dismembered hilly t^rmtory of Palamow, Bamgur and Kagpore, 
estimated 18|553 square British nnles, with a rental only of 1,09,615 rupees. 
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No. ]. One pergf. Havillee Behar, divided amon^ several petty zemin- 
dars, of which the principal is Shah Alum ul dien, in all 
rated, Ausil Toomary, 2,00,000 Ri^pees; reduced in 1173, 
after deducting ja^etlr nancar, muscoorat, &c., to a net bun- 
dobusbof ... ... , ... 

2. One do., Havillee Azimabad or patna, principal Chowdry 
SukanundouKehterry and Mulcorn-iirmenion... Ausil 1,65,585; 

reduced 


3. Ten do., zernindary of Merterjecb Sing Bramin, residing at 
Tekarry, composed of Oukerry Snnwret. Aikel Bellaweer, 
Dekiiere Antery BehraH, Jey Ghurnpa, Kella Deoknii Gya 
Manpoor, of Amerblire and Mehar, with some villages of 
the pergumiah Kaner, including a few talookdarry posses- 
sioiiH belonging to inferior land-holders of the same Bramin 
caste, rated in all 3,70,55,530 dams, or Rufiees 6,28,363 ; 
increased to 


4. Twelve pergs. zernindary of Akbal Alii Khon Afghan, com- 
posed of Nerhnb Sernay Rajegeer. Rooli, Cherra Kerrenpoor, 
StM’giir, and Pnr^orooky Angoo Peali'cnsh ^Rampoor, witli the 
half of Arnerthin and Alehar, besides some scattered villages 
of other pcrgimnahs ; In all, darns 2,69,49,462, or Runees 
3,88,033; increased in 1173, after dediict'ing rll alienations 
and charges, to a neb juiMiia 

5. Two dp., zernindary of Joswuirfe Singh, Ac., Bramins, com- 
posed of Arciizil and Mu.iaodeh, 1,60,06,363, or Rupees 
1,74,878; reduced to 

6. Four do., zernindary of Shekh Qmer dllah, consisting of the 
entire pergiinnahs of Ancha, Goah, Dadev and Manonrah ; 
rated, Ans.il 34,72,200 darns, or 1,09,994 rupees; alienated 
altogether in deductions or jageers ... 

7. One do., Shahpoor Aloneer, divided between Hussen Khan, 
»Mirza Beg, and Ilyder Beg, with many lesser zemindars or 
rnoccuddims of villages ; Ausil, in Rs. 1,17,967 ; reduced to... 

8. Two do., Pelich and Malda; the former held by Baboo Nun- 
doo Sing, Bramin, in zernindary ; the latter chiefly by Akbel 
Alii Khan Patna, Rupees 2,60,861 ; reduced to ■.. 

9. Do. do., Sanrah and Bellia, in zernindary, chiefly to How- 
lass Chowdry aud Angoor Sing, J3ramiiis, Rupees 2,64,834; 
reduced to ... 

10. Do. do. Shajehanpoor and Behempoor, in zernindary, to 
Shekh Fozil ulluh-and Khajah Mahomed Simbrah, with other 
lesser Chowdries ; Ausil, Rupees 1,25,737, in jageer, &c. ... 

11. (^ne do., Ghyaspoor, chiefly* to Sen Persaud Sjing, Bramin, 

1 with other lesser .leramdars ..Ausil,^ Rupees 2,72,653 ; 

reduced to 

12. One do., Tellareh, to Naim ullah, &o., 187,466 ; reduced to... 

• 

N. B.—Where the bundjbusty settlement exceeds the ausil, 
generally the difference arises inOcharging the whole zernindary 
compact, or, scattered with the former,i)ut only the contiguous 
or proper zernindary districts with the ausil, of which the re- 
mainder is bro' .ght under the heads of toe dispersed pergunnahs 
respectively, as in the case of Akbal Alii* Khan for Malda and 
Bissuiig. ... ... 

14. One do., Fbulwarry, to snndry^btty aemindars, and alto- 
gether, in jageer, rated in the au^l 72,931 


31,528 

32,000 

6,68,638 

4,65,188 

1,47,583 

48,804 

1,15,890 

20,061 

85,257 

1,22,392 


• •• 
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15. One do., Bissung, principal zemindar Akhal Alii Khan Futnai 

exclusive of his nroper zemiiidary... 1^69,041; wholly in 
jageer, &o. ’ ... 

’ • • 

16. One do., Bykentpoor, to Kessery Sing, Bramin... 13,912: 

reduced to ... ... 


Ill, 

Bnpplement 
to the Histo-, 
rical and Com* 
pai'ative Ana* 
574 lysis, Ac. 


17. One do., Bisthazary, to AmhVet Sing Kebterwar... 24,021, in 

jageer ... ^ ... ... 


SoubaliBehar. 


18. 


19. 


One do., Ghiddore, 
reduced to 


to Qopaul Sing Kehtewar... 21,300; 


fOne do., Selimabad, chief zemindai 
i Bulwaii Sing 

One do,, Kaper, to Jaggat Sing, 
with the former' Brami ns 
One do., Chergong, to Rajah Chet 
ter Butty Kajepoot 
Two do., Shergauty, to Golam 
[^Hussein Khan Afghan Rohillah ... J 

Total existingJB^mds in 1173 


1,82,945; 

reduced in 1173 to a 
[inet jumraa, annexed to 
Serris and Kotumba 
of 


33,70,621 


6,148 


1,69,488 

19,13,546 


20. Five do., dismembered or* reduced in 

stating the aunual jurnmabitndy, • 

^ 3 but making parU*f the ausil too- 
^2^ inary, are here nioliideii; viz., 32 
- pergiinnahs of PaiamoV, &g., 2 

J 5 jneliala of Sultan Gunge and tlie 

^ tS Kokerah, together rated, for dri- 

ginal rent ... ... ... 4,78,270 


21. Miiscoory talooks, with a portion o! the 
jagoer Circar resumed, making part 
of theioregoing aueil, but separately j 

stated in the buiidobust ... ... ^ ... ... 3,01,266 

54 pergunnahs... Total Mai Khalsa anJi 
Jageer of Circar Behar-. Rupees, Ausil, 38,48,800; of which, 


T3 


fO ran ted in jageer, to 1173 ... 3,60,365 
Alienated or reduced, 
as Nancar Mali- 
kaneh, to the same 
period... ... 9,64,975 

Charges muscoorat, ^ 

<fco., in money to 

the zemindars ... 3,08,648 , 


12,73.623 


.16,33;088 


Total net Bundobusty Income of tbefCircar of Behar in 1173, ^ 

after all deductions of tfageer Nancar, and Muscoorat, to be ’ 
received into the Khalsa treasury... ... • • Rupees... 22,14,812' 


2. ClECAE ^ONGEER? 

Containing in all its dimensions, Bribish square miles, 8,270; of which, onjy 2,817 
in the district of Bhaiiglepoor, &c., on both sides of the Ganges plain, and equally 
productive with the rest of 4he eoubah, in rent proceeding from about nine lacks 
of Bengal ryotty begas measured arable ground, in 40 perguanabs, q^ses^d in 
1173 for an Ausil Jumma of Rupees 8, ^,962; reduced to a neb bundobust, after, 
every deduotiou of Jageers, Ilancfl^, , and Muscoorat, of Rupees 8,08,006, as 
follows; viz. i 

[Vot. I.] a40 


I 
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III. No. 22. Eight Perg8.— Havillee Mongeer to Dalul Chowdry as principal 
Supploment zemindar, rated in the Ausil Toomary . . . Rs. 40,986 

to tijo Histo- 
rical and Com- Allaheepoor to Tuder Chowdry Brarain ... ] 2,086 

parative Ana- Surajeghurra, to Abhyiiarrain Brumin ... 26,280 

lysis, Ac. Ghandesi and Bhuka to Derrup Sing and Gop'aul 

Sing Keheterwar ... ... ... 14,416 

SouhabBebar. Fherkia,^on the north o£ the Ganges ^... 55,992 

Ohauden, Kokera and Musuedy ... ... 5,935 


8 Pergunnahs,— in all valued in the Anail 1,54,695 

reduced in 1173 to t net bundobusty jumma of 


23. Twenty-two pergunnahs,— Kernickpoor to Rajah Kadar 
Alii, consisting o> the following pei-guuuahs \ viz., Jelian- 
geerabad, Ausil ... 17,966 

*Sehrny.^ ... 67,418 

Lu<‘kciipoor ... 58,000 

UhMi ... ... 12,247 

Ghurry... ... 24,072 

,,Sekra ... ... .31,000; with 

16 smaller perguiinahs, rated ... 68,833; in all 


22 pergiinuahfl, — assessed in the Ausil 279,536; reduced to 

24. Two pergunnahs, Bellia and Miisjidpoor, to Gerdhary Sing, 

&o., Bnunwis, north of tlie Ganges, and united with Mulky, &c., 
dependent on tiio Gircar ol ll;tjeepoor, hut separately rated in 
the Juniina Toomary ol llupeen 1,04,460; reduced, after all 
alienations and deductions iii 1173 to a uet^biindobust ‘ ... 

25. Three p<(rgunnahs, Bhiuglcpoor, Colcong and Chahy, the 
latter north cf the Gaiigoj^, stated to have been as.signed in 
•jageer to Nnjem ill Dowlali, and in 1173 dismembered from 
jBehar and annexed to Bengal; but as ni) such jageer could 
then have been admitted of, nor any proofs exlr.bited that the 
arabnnt hath been at all brought to public credit, by annexa- 
tion to Bengal or oiherwise, so it is here entered as apper- 
taining lo B*'har, rated Ausil, 3,01,916, increased iu 1173 to the 
jumma kaumd, or largest sum over collected, being... 

26. Five ditto, Deihempoor, Roonhy, Kolky, Maoha, and Selcor, 
dismembered from Bcluir and annexed to Bengal, from the 
beginning of the nuseiit century, are nevertheless rated in the 
buiidobust of 117.J lor 88,916 rupees, but deducted from the 
total as if credit had oeeii elsewhere separately given ; and in 
fact, as they do make p^’t of the original rent-roll of Behar, so 
they are here valued accordingly, Ausil, 58,345 

40 pergunn^ha, — Total Mehal KHl^lsa and Jageer of tlie 

Ciriar of Mongeer Ansil Toornory... Rs. 8,98,952; of which, 
Granted in jageer to 1173... R^. 23,305 ^ 

Alienated or reduced as Nancar 
Malikaiieh, td tfiie same 
period ... ... 5,185 

Charges miiscoorat, &o., in 
monev to the zemindArs... 62,456 

lih. 67.641 

^ 90,946 


Total iiet. bundobu8t income of the Oircar of Mongeer, as settled by 
M. R. Khan in 1173; after all ded^('^ion8 of Jageer, Nancar. and 
Muscoorat, to be received into the Kh^lsd on account of the Mehal 
and Sayer of the Soubah Rupees... 


23,046 


1,27,461 


4,000 


5,28,584 


88,916 


8,08,00 
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3. CiBCAK Bhotas. 

Oontaining, in all if<B dimensions, J,680 B. square miles, of which perhaps only 
2,000 square miles, comprehending 5,68,000 mfealured ryotty begas of plain 
arable land, in seven pergunnahs,, assessed in the Ansil for Ks. 5,39,565, and 
rated in the bnndobnsfc of 1173 for Rupees 6,75,781, deducting all charges. 

No. 27. One pergunnah Havillee, divided in villages among the Mocouddims, 
but no principal zeraind|r, 30,8S2, reduced to nbthing.^ 

28. Two pergunnahs, Serria and Cotumbab, both hold in zemin- 

dary by Rajah Narrain Sing, the son of Bishensing Rajepoot, 
rated Ausil, 1,41,915, assessed by Obssini Alii in 1170 for 
5,50,000 rupees, but reduced in 1173 to ^ ... 2,80,808 

29. Two pergunnahs, Chainpoor and Sahseram, the former 
chiefly to Ary Merdan Sing, the son of Araer Sing Raje- 
poot, valued original rent, 96,161 ; Ae latter \o Baboo- 
Jaggunat Sing, Ac. 

Rajepoots Ugienoy ... 2,43,000 

• Tcftal .. 3,39,161 rated»in Cossim 
Alli’s Bundobusb of 1170, the former at 3,13.8-9, and 

the latter ... '1.74,000, Ijut 

together aasesti^d* in 1173, after all deductions, net 
jumma .... ...* ... 3,94,973 

30. One pergunnah Chipla, to Amerajeb, as zemindar and jageer- 
dar, valued Ausil 15,302, m Jugeer,. 

31. One pergunnah Palouncha, to Rajah Meurajesing Kheterwar, 

and in Jageer to Heday^t Alii K''aa... 9,305 ; in Jageer. 

7 pergunnahs, ““A^otal Circar Rhotas Ausil 5,39,55^ > 

Deductions. ‘ granted in Jngeer to... 11,73,21,^07 

I Charges Muscoorat, Ac., to • 

the zemindars ... ... 1,62,879 

1,87,486 

Total of the Khalsa Mehal Ausil ... 3,52,079 and 

increased, after all deductions in 1173, to a net 
jurnmaof 6,75,781 


4. Circar Shahabad. 

4 

Containing, in all its dimensions, 1,869 B. square miles, and of measured land 
about 8,62,000 ryotty begas, in 11 pei^iAimahs, rated A i!sil 8.26,846, and in 
the Buudobusty Jumm^ of 1173, Rupees^, 09, 268 %hor deductiig charges. 

No. 32. 9 pergunuabs* of Hauillee Bonjenoor or Shahabad principally to»^ * 
Bickermajot ftfljepoob Uginy Ausil ... 1*73,220 
Behia, chiefly to the same ••• ... 40,341 

Peroo to Baboo Amrausing, Ac. 1,26,000 

Nunnore to Shop Narraipsing 33,691 

Arrah chiefly to Noorhussen Knan 

Moghul ' ... 1,46,663 

Dun war A Denarch, to the same 1,36,804 
Powarrah to Degumber Sing— 22,226' 

Farahgongy. ^ ... ... 31,226 


f TofcarAusil... 7,09,211 

reduced in 1173 to a net Bnodobnsty Jumma of.. 6,09,2$8 

[Vot. I.] 
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Three pergnniiahs dismembered from Behar, and acquired by Bulvrant- 
sing, zemindar of Benares, before or since the Company’s acquisi- 
tion of the Dewanny ; viz. 

Ruttenpoor and Kote, valued in the Ausil Jumma, 67,634, with 
Mangrove, forming together the distl'ict of 
Bidjegur . . 50,000 


Pergimnahff 12. Total of the Circar Ausil 

f Granted in Jageers to 1173 
lleductions... < Alienations, Ac., as above 
( Muscoorat to zemindars 


8,26,846; of which 


6,314 

1,17,634 

1,89,661 


A n^il Rupees 5,13,236 ; settled at a 

gross biindobnst in Jl70 by Cossim Alii, of Rupees 
15,47,055, but reduced in 1173 by Mahomed Reza Kiian. 
after all deductions, to a net Khalsa assessment, Meha) 
and Sayer, of Rupees ... ... ... 6,09,268 


5. Circar Tjriioot. 

Containing, in all its dimensions, 5,033 British squai© miles, of which measured 
about 8 lacks of ryotty begas, in 102 small' pergunnahs originally, and assessed 
for Rupees 8,99,808 Ausil, but from the number of perguimahs, nine have been 
dismembered,' or were never properly reduced, leaving only ninety-three rated 
8,20,042 rupees Toomary Jumma, and after all deductions, in 1173, a neb 
Bundobust of... ... ... ... ... ... 2,45,312 

I 

No. 33. Eighty-four pergunnahs, Havillee Durbungab, &c. 
to Rajah Madhoosing, and other inferior zemindars 
of the Brandn caste, chiefly Ausil ... 5,54)052; reduced in 
1173 toa netBundohusty Jumma of Rs. ... ... 2,00,229 

34. Three pergunnahs, Bechore, &c., in jageor 

to M. R. Khan in 1173, and then valued 
Mockurrery... ... ... ... 1,42,070 

35. Two pergunnahs, Nagurbassy and Ny- 

pore to Mahinderuarrain in Jageer do.... 65,112 

36. Onepergunnah, MerowahtoDumunsing 58,808; reduced to 44,983 


93 pergunnahs. Tp^alof the CircarsAusillS, 20,042; of which 
granted in Jageer tp 1173. Ks. 2,54,574 
Alienations or reduction for * 

Malikaneb, &c. ... ^ '... 30,190 

Qbar^es ool]eotionNanoar,Mis- 
'coorat, and Sebundy. \.. 2,90,066 

5,71,830 

i> — — — 

Tqtal noj Bundobusty Jumma of the Khalsa, Mebal, and Sayer, 
as settled by Mahomed Beza Khan in 1173, for the whole 
Circar of Tirhoot, after all deynotions of Jageer to himself 
and others, with Muscoorat, Sebundy, Ac., Charges... Rs. ... 2,45«212 


6. ClRCAR^JiAJSEPOqR. . 

Containing, in all its dimensions, 2,782 British square miles, of which measured 
about 13 lacks of ryotty begas; rated ikngil 11 pergunnahs, Rupees 8,28,100 
and reduced in 1173 to net Bundobusty Jumma of 
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No. 37. One pergunnah, Havillee Hajeepoor to 
Eerdansing, &c., Bramins, in zemin- 
dar j rated Ausil ^ 

88. One pergnnnab, Serassa *bo Serehit 

Sing Bramin 

89. One pergunnah, Besson to Nechore 

Sing Rajepoot 

40. Two do. Ratty and Girsund, prinei- 

pally in zemindary* to Pertabsing 
Bramin, Ausil 

41. Five do. Mulky, Ballagacb, BbH8%ry, 

A mad poor, and Ak*berpoor Eanny, in 
zemindary to Her lal, Bramins, 
and usually united with the pergun- 
nahs of Bellia, Ac., belonging to 
Mongeer, Ausil ...• 

42. One do. Nypore tq Dherem Narrain 
in zemindary, and in jageer to Maji- 
iudernarrain ••• 


III. 

, Supplement 

96,000; increased, • 1,04,460 to the Histo- 
rical and Corn- 


2,26,022; reduced 

' 50,146 

parative Ana* 
lysis, &o. 

9 

. 

BoubabBehar. 

2,00,000; reduced 

2/83f607 

• 


77,651 ; reduced 

34,027 



1,82,C70 ; reduced to 70,000 

46,657 


1 1 Pergunnnhs, Total of the /Dircar ... 8,28,100 ; of which 
granted in jageer to ll73, 

Ausil 2,44,361 and 

Muscoorat, &c., charges to • 

the zemindars ... 41,429 

2,85,860 


Total net Bundobusty Jiimma of the Khalsa, Mebal, and Sayer, 
as settled by Mahomed Reza Khan in 1178, for the whole of 
the Circar of Hajeepoor, after all deductions of Jageer and Mus- 
coorat ; though it seems pro^jable that the %geers in tMs and. 
the former Circar may have been in great part interchanged for 
so much in Circar Behar 6,42,240 


f 

• ,7. CiRCiE Sarun. 'r- 

• * 

Containing, in all its dimeifsions, 2,660 British square miles, and meoBured land 
about 6,80,000 ryotty b^as, in 18 pergunnabs ; rated Ausil, 9,29,85^; and in 
the Bundobust of 1173, Rupees 8, 60, 23 J; after 4|1 deductions. 

No. 43. Fifteen pergnnnahs, Gowab, <&o. ; of 
which, 11 to Gopaul Narrain, &6.) 
five brothers; 2, Callianpore and Slab, 
to Rajah Futtehaing) emlled-^llof 
the Bramin caste ; Oheerand^ to 
Manickohand; Baohal, a bojt and 
manjee to an Afghan ; fttted in all, 

Ausil ••• ••• ••• 7,62, 720 ; increased 8,30,283 
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No. 41. One pergunnah, Caamer, to Bechoo 
.Sing Aiichen, a Kajepoot; assessed 

'original rent 54,095; reduced 49,960 

I'wo pergnnnahfl, Shahjehaiipoor and 
V ChoHeli, dismembered, and annexed to 
Gonu'kpoor, in the Sonbah of Oude ; 

rated in the Ausil Jumma Toomany ... 1,23,041 
* - 

^ pergunnah's — Total of the Ci rear ... Rs.*" 9,29,856; of which, 

Granted, in jageer, to 1173 Rs. 13,117 
Alienations, ifec., as above... „ 1,23,041 
Mnscoorat, Ac.jtozemindary „ 16,821 

1,52,979 

Total Ausil... 7,76,877; increased 
in^l 173, to a net Bundobust of Rupees 8,80,233 


Abstract of the Jumma Tfshkhees Bundobust} of tlie measured Lands of Soubah 
Dewanny, on the foundation of the Ruckbah Accounts formed A. D. 



No,' of 
Zemindars, 
or heads 
Account. 

Diipensious* 
in British 
square miles 
of the 
Assessed 
Lands. 

'No. of 
Pergunnahs. 

Estimate of 
the Ruckbah 

Circara arid’Mebala. 

Existing 
of old 

Dismem- 

bered. 

in Bengal 
Ryotty 
Begba. 

No. 1. Bebar 

21 

6,680 

54 

5 

27,00,000 

2. Mongeer ...* 

5 

2,817 * 

40 

5' 

9,00,000 

3. Rhotas 

<» 6 

2,000 

7 

,,, 

6,68,000 

4. Sbahabad ... 

1' 

1.869 

12 

3 

8,62,000 

‘ 5. Tii’hoot ... . 1 

4 

5,033 

93 


8,00,000 

6. Hajeepoor I 

6 

2,782 

11 

... 

13.00.000 

7. SarUu 

2 

2,560 

18 

2 

6,80.000 

8. Cbumpariui .. | 

i ^ 

2,546 

3 

... 

2,50,000 

I. Mehal ... Total 

45 

26,287 

238 

15 

80,50,000 

2. Sajer ... Nuzzeraneh . 

1 

... 

... 

... 

Duties, (fee, .. 

I- ' 

... 

64 

... 

... 

Total... 

47 

f 

302 

... 

... 


On tVe particulars oi’ the prl^ceding abstract, it is to be observed, 
‘that J^endach or Palaraow, &c., 3 mebals wjth th6 velayt of Kokerah, 
or Nagpoor and Ramgpr, &c., together 18,5o3 British square miles, 
rated Ausil 2,23,967 rupees, and excluded ?rom the calculation of 
assessed ier/ltory, as being at that time dismembered, though after- 
wards re-annexed, make with the dimensions of land stated, and 
the portion of hilly country 7,133 ^square’ miles, left out in the square 
measur.ement pf Mongeer and Khotas the superficial contents of the 
whole soubah, or '^1,973 British square miles. The duftery, or royal 
bega of the exchequer, in the statement ofHh6 Buckbah, is estimated 
at three Bengal ryotty begas in modern use ; and though this may 
hot be the exact proportion locallj^ between the ancient and actual 
standards, yet perhaps it is sufficiently so to draw a comparison with 
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8. CiRCAE Chumparon. 

Or Betterah : containing, in all its dimensions, 2,546 B. square miles, an^ of mea- 
sured laud about 2^ lacks of rycAty begas, m tih^ee [.erguunabs; ‘assessed as 
follows ; 

• , ' # 

No. 46. Three pergunnahs.Mhaissy, to the sons of Rajah Jogul Kishore, &c., 
rated Ausil, Ks. 2,00,217; ap,d increased, by complete conquest, in 1173, 
to a net Bundobust 3,21,000, being the amomit, Mehal and Sayer, of 
the Ehalsa proceeding ifom the whole Circar. * 


Behar, as settled by M. R. Khan^n 1173 on the Con^any's acquisition of the 
1750, being the last permanent Assessment of tlie whole Province. 


Ausil Jumma 
Toornary, or 
original gross 
Rental of Behur 
Rupees. 


Alienation# "Reductions, or expense of Collection. 

Net Revenue! 

Mokareje or Jageofs Muscoorat i 

alienated or ^ or R Exchequer in 

Land, as AB‘^igntnent* Zemindur} Rupees. 

Nancar. to 1173. Charges. 


38,48.800 9,64,975 

8,98,951k 5,18^ 

6,39,565 

8,26,845 1,17,634 

8,20,042 30,190 

8,28,100 

9,20,856 1,23,041 

2,00,217 


3,60, .366 

3,08,648 

23,305 

62 i.:>6 

24,607 

1,62,879 

6.314 

► 1,89,661 

2,54.574 

2,00,066 

2,41,361 

41,499 

13,117 

16,821 


16,3.3,938 

22,14,812 

oimie 

8,08.006 

1,S7,186 

6,75,781 

3,13,609 

6,09,268 

6,71,830 

2J5,21J 

•2,85,860 

5,4-2,240 

1,5-2,979 

8,80.223 


8,21,000 


88,92,381 12,41,025 9,26,643 10,72,030 132,39,698 

5,00,000 62,96,642 

1,63,717 1,40,641 


95,56,098 


64,3*7,133 of 
which 


Mehal or Land Rent, Ausil, 56,^,674, or* with » 
increase of Betteah, ... f.,. Rupees... 67,88,457 1 

Sayer Peshcush iJizamut^Mint Duties of the Soiibah ... 6,48,726 > Rufmes. 


the circumstanoes of the Deighboiiring provinc0| in aseertaviing a 
general rate of assessment from the Toomafj Jumma^ proportionably 
to the extent of measured grounch In like manner, although there 
were continual changes in the amoant of alienations^ assignments^ or 
zemindary charges, as distributed yearly in the’ buncfobusty settle- 
ment, to be deducted from the total revenue of each Circar respectively, 
and that, from a spirit of fraud or concealment of the actuafl collec- 
tions, so much favoured in thfi tisual forms of drawing out Hindos-* 
tanny financial accounts, by taking either the whole, or only a part 
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III. of the gross receipts, after subtracting more or less of customary deduc- 
tious, the full propoition of the latter, as applicable to either territorial 
ricaiandCom. subdivision, may not bl) / truly stated 'for the year in question. Yet 
parative Ana- the totals of the soubah entire are accurately so, and altogether consti- 
ijsis, Ac. ^ incumbrance on the original public income of about 30 per 

SoabahBehar annually ; particularly seems pr 9 bable, that a considerable share 

of the* Mokareje heiein stated to the account* of Circar Behar, may 
more^ properly Be assignable to those of Ithotas and Shahabad, where 
great reductions had been made from the inflated bundobust of Oossim 
Alii ; but that on the other hard, the greater part of the jageers passed 
under the subdivisions of Tirhoot and Hajepoor should, in propriety, 
have been classed u ideu the former head. 

It is furtheV to be remarked, that from the net revenue of the 
soubah, thus ascertained to bj in 1773, or from 25th September 1765 
to the same day 17G6, Rupees 64,37,183, a deduction was made of 
6,17,500 rupees, on account of the pergunuahs of Bhaughelpore, &c., 
held formerly in jageer, by Nujem ul Dowlah, as Nazim, and then 
stated to have been 'jransferred to that'porfion of Bengal dependent 
on the Dewaiiny of Moorshedabad, leaving a clear jumma to Behar 
only, of Rupees 58,19,683, of which the sum of 36,10,259 (inclusive of 
8,72,893, the former yearns bahance) stfyids accounted for as received or 
otherwise liquidated, to the end of By.mck, being nearly the propor- 
tion of revenue due for the Fusbil TChereef, and to the 30th April 1766, 
at the close of the Company's annual books. But it does not appear, 
that credit has been any where given for the separated income of 
Bhaulgelpore, &c,, either for the first or six succeeding years of 
Mahomed Reza Khan’s managemout, or until 1773, when the district 
was formerly disircmbered from Behar, and annexed, witL'lis rental, to 
the Dewanuy lands of Bengal. In the Abstract Statement, therefore, 
of the gioss and net revenue of the former province now to the exhi- 
bited, to shew the progressive decline of income here as well, as hath 
already been set forth, m treating on the finances of the latter soubah 
during the first cycle, or 19 years of the Company's administration, an 
allowance must be made throughout the whole period, for the defalca- 
tion of the rents of Bhangelpoor. 

Comparative Statement of the gross and net actual receipts of rent, 
shewing the yearly charges of collection, &c., entered in the Com- 
pany's accounts, m the" whole revenue of Soubah Behar, exclusive 
^)f Bhaugelpoor, Ramgur, and Palamow, from the beginning of the 
Tnssillee 1173, correapondmg with the 2lst or 25th September 1765, 
to the same days 1191^ or A. D. 1784, comprehending the first cycle 
of 19 years of English DewaniiV administration ; extracted from the 
' re wds of Parliament to the year 1779, 1 ’^d thence continued from 
other authentic documents, to the ultimate date specified. But as in 
the fo-*mer period, the accounts appear to have been made up annu- 
ally to the 30th of April, and that in the latter they have been extended 
to the close of ihe Benar yeai'j thus anticipating, in the form of 
annual collections, the last five "months receipts from May to Octo- 
ber, BO to ascertain the progressive decline of income, by fair and 
regular medium estimates, excluding the first year’s settlement, 
and taking it as a standard, the amount Istafed to have been actually 
received in part, for the former sgvon months, or from 1st October 
1765 to 30th April 1766, is to bt struck out of the calculation, 
in like manner as the income of the latter five months of the same 
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yussillee year, carried forward throughout the c^cle, ahouldj in pro*- W- 
priety, be deducted from the last year of the niueteen ; thus leav- 
ing eighteen years completej to be divided^iutp three equal portions rioaUnAom- 
of time; the medium BSsyiTS of whic|;ij in amount of revenue, parativeAsar 
may serve, with a few subjoined remarks, to make the following 
COMPARISON of the rijiANCKs of the soubah, for three, aucceeding 
periods >of year&hW^, tolerably exact. • - * * 

The first yearis settlement *or standard of revenue for ^ ^ 

the Fupsillee 1173, or from 25th September 1766, to , 

do. 1766, exclusive of Bhaugelpoor, &p., is Sicca Rs.... 58,19,683, 

Of which appears only to have been received on the 
Company's account, for seven months, to the 
30th April 1 766 ; viz. 



Gross 


Net 


Receipts. 

Charges. 

Revenue. 


15,88,534 

. . 

4,32,555 

11,55,979 

/I7fi7 .. 

67, *82,775 

16,62,610 

51,20,165 

1768 ... 

• 49,02,136 

6,79,062 

42,23,074 

1769 .. 

54,15^30 

641,368 

47,74,582 

1 1770 ... 

12,21,263 

' 7,25,145 

34,96,118 

1771 ... 

41,51,049 

7,32,083 

34,18,966 

U772 ... 

42,71,693 

. 7,35,593 

35,36,100 


Six years, 
ii'orn 

1st May 1766 
to 

30th Apul 1772. 


Ut Medium. | Net Revenue for six year^l 2,45,69,006; 
I which the i dmm tor one year, is 


Six yi 
trom 

Ist May 1772 
.<0 

30th April 1778 


ri773 ... 

43,88,803 

5,45,678 

38,43,126 

1774 .. 

39,82,320 

5,01,714 

34750,606 

39,54,396 

1 1776 ... 

4£.15,30l 

,2,60,905 

1 1776 ... 

41,04,063 

2,79,517 

38,25,146 

1777 ... 

42,65,056 

2,99,351 

39,65,705 

U778 ... 

34,47,693 

3,68,785 

30,78,908 


2nd. Medium. { 2,21,47,886; 

( which the medium for one year, is ... 

34,38,368 
33,01,211 
3 1,54,904 
39,27,439 
54,44,060 
28,39,585 
1 


Six years 

<1779 ... 

38,56,757 

4,18,389 

and five months, 

1780 ... 

37.60,384 

4,49,172 

from 

1781 ... 

38,43,678 

3,88,7^ 

Ist May 1778 

1782 ... 

42,93,832 


to 

(l783 .. 

37,21,677 

2,77,617 

25th Sept. 1784. ' 

>,1784 ... 

37,90,330 

9,50,745. 


( 

'Net Bevenue 

• 

for six years 


. 1 

five months f deduct five 


3rd Medium 
of six years Not 
Revenue. 


months, agreeable to the 
receipts of 1766-6, with 
estimated balance of 3| 
lacks carried forward, to 
be afterwards, realized 
nearly 4«6lh8 of tb j fus- 
sU rubbi -ft 


lof 

40,94,834 


36,91,314 


2,04,05, 6M 


18,85,119 


Net Reyenue for six years] 1,8^20,502 ; 
which thjs medium for one year.. .Sicca Rupees isj 


of • 
30,86,750 


lathe preceding table of tbe^oevenue of Behar, the progressive! 
diminution of annual income drawn from regular medium calculations | 
[Voi. I.] a41 
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HI. throughout the cycle, will appear sufficiently evident on the slightest 
t^thflUs^o glance, as making a difference or loss between the net 

rioai and Cora, ^.ctual receipts of the firsc ^aud last years, of the whole period of 19, of 
parative Ana- more t^han 27 lacks of rupees, being near one half of the original 
lysis, &c. reduced settlement of M. R. Khan in 1 1 73, on the Company's acquisition 
SoubahBehar Dewagny ; but from the loose iivegularj^modeof constructing the 

Jumma Waussif Bak^ account of the province, especially in the state- 
ment of incidental charges, which will always be found deficient as well 
4n particulars as uniformity, it becomes necessary to add a few explan- 
atory observations, where the* variations are most remarkable. In the 
first year a very curious statement of the expense allowed for the 
collections stands recorded, No. 97, Appendix to the 3rd Reports to 
Parliament in 1771^ ; in the detail of which, the following articles are 
the heaviest and most of consideration ; viz. 

Anwers or horsemen 8,74,169 

Barkendazes or matchlockmen ... .. .. 1,98,799 

Chubdars, Khidmutgars, Loontabiirdars^ &c., menial 

servants 2,36,648 

Meer Mahmud Jemmal, &c , deputed to the presence 
of the Nabob of Bengal from Patna • ... .. 3,66,697 

Serishteh-dewanny, or charges ofi the exchequer to 
Arckramut Dowlah defrayed from separatecollec- 

tions 1,63,443 

amounting in all, with a variety of other lesser disbursements, to the 
enormous sum of rupees, Sicraaud Simat, 21,53,934, besides theexpenae 
paid by the Company of 4,32,555 Sa. Rs., and which, with the net 
receipts brought to cix'dit of the treasury, make up nearly the total of 
the first seven months collections, being Sicca Rupfoti'O(>,10^2»)97 and 
thus constituting altogei/her, an incumbrance of fifty-eight lacks on a 
grpss public revenue of ninety-five in the space of a year. It would 
indeed have been dangerous, admitting the reality of half such a 
charge, to withdraw suddenly the means of support from the multitude 
of troops and servants thus supposed to have been maintained, and 
therefore, some colour of pretence might be given for the extravagance 
of the following years expenses, though reduced to 16,62,610, except in 
the dustore of Mahomed Reza Khau and Doolabrarn, amounting to 
1,71,000 rupees, and wJiich neither precedent, right or custom, in any 
shape authciized ; tho still dinnpislied charges of the five subse- 
quent years brougfit within tho annual medium of seven lacks, exceed 
greatly the standard afterwards found sufficieiitly ample under the 
Company's j;)roperadraini8trat:on, and would leave thedoubt unresolved, 
what bc,yame of the large dismu^sed establishment of revenue servants, 
if '"ly such had in fact existed. lu the, last year of the cycle, the 
article of expense egtpn grows considerable ; but a great portion of the 
amount, particularly in the charge attending the newly instituted 
Committee of Revenue, is to be placed to the account of the two preced- 
while the distiibuliou of the whole, of whatever kind, as 
then defrayed from the accounted actual receipts of the exchequer 
throughout B-ll tho provinces respectively, is stated thus : fpr Bengal 
ceded and Dewanny lauds 59,68,348; for the Soubah of Behar 9,50,745; 
and for Midnapore in Orissa 2,10,000; making together the sum of 
71,29,093 Sicca Rupees, as the total of financial expenditure paid out of 
the treasury, exclusive of the Naljoh^s stipends, and allowances of the 
Nazimut, 
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Some farther elucidation may also be necessary to shew the pro- 
priety of deducting the amount of the last five months^ collections 
from the aggregate of the thiwl medium estimate of the anuuaT income. 
On this subject; there are noj perhaps sufficient materials on record to 
evince in what particular year this anticipation of the revenhe had 
been introduced; though it seems incontrovertibly assignable to the 
ultimate period of six years* from which the* deduction hath been 
made. For, 1st, the forms %f all the accounts serving as the basis of 
those presented to Parliament, are apparently taken from the general 
books, closed the thirtieth of April, ^and could not therefore have 
involved any such anticipated receipts. Aud,'2ndly, in a Statement 
of the remissions and balances of five years settlement, ending in April 
1777, as well as of the Jumma Wassil Baky account for the Bengal 
year 1183, or that of Behar one thousai^ one hundred and eighty-four ; 
answering to 1776-7 English style, as drawn out by the accountant of 
the Revenue Department, in whose general abstracts the varied years 
collections entire of either province, have usually been included : yet, 
in those accounts also the year is concluded* in April, and a note 
inserted, that the collecthins of Soubah Behar do not close till 
September next; therefoie the better part of rupees oi^s million, seven 
hundred and twenty-t«'o thousand six hundred and twenty-four,'^ 
stated as the balance to be jTquidateff in course of five succeeding 
months, must be expected/' Now this is nearly the sum ascertained 
to have been realized for the same peViod of the first year's settlement, 
carried forward and deducted from the last, prolonged to September ; 
but in 1777-8, the year iratuediately following and terminating the 
series of six, from which the secona medium is taken, the gross annual 
inmma, formally including the afore- np(fentioned balance, 
do not exceed three million four hundred aiid forty-seven thousand 
six hundred and ninety-three rupees, ^hich can only be accounted for, 
by considering the balance as part of the current revenue of that year 
ending in April, and theu the anticipation must inevitably fall on 
the third or last medium estimate, as set forth in the Table, perhaps 
by a gradual monthly encroachment on each succeeding year's collec- 
tions. 

Again ; on comparisou of the four medium totals intended to 
shew a declining annual rent, it may be perhaps objected to 
the first or standard settlei^eiit, that tS^pgh suclr might hafe 
been the net actual amount of the jummabuiidy, *it doth^not appear 
with certainty that the whole was ever realized. ^In truth, under 
the Miissnlmen administration in airrmrts of Ilindostap^ great defal- 
cations were always admitted of. Jr These" in part, wei^ deduc- 
tions made from the collections by the Aumildars for the gaain-* 
tenancG of racu)tauieh, or sebundy corps, su^h ^s still exist in the 
Soubah of Oude, aud Constituting the only proper Militarjk Force of 
all the provinces, before the more recent introduction of stahding armies 
in imitation or by virtue of European poHcy ; but they were chiefly 
fictitious or unnecessary charges, Stated by and passed annnally in 
account with the favoured servants of Government, which, through the 
corrupt infl.uenc6 of ruling ministers, sanctified the abuse ; or they were 
oollnsive remissions tcfths zemindars and farmers pretended to be 
expedient, and^as such nsually granted by a depraved or* ignorant 
sovereign, in effect for the fraudulent emolument in participation of a 
whole chain of faithless revenue officers. Still generally, there is a 

[Voii. L] tt41 in. . 
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sufficient reason to believe from tbe evidence of former accounts, and 
actual occurrences of modern states, tliat the total net demand ou the 
country was some way or'cWiher, in the 'first instance received by the 
immediate agents of finance; though by them in great part embezzled, 
excepting a very inconsiderable balance regula^dy carried forward from 
the Jumraa Ausil Baky statement of one year, to be incorporated with 
and make up, the eventual deficiencies of tjje following. The constitu- 
tion the Mogul Government, if it had otherwise offered an effectual 
iiemedy, whhich in no case would have been rejected, and in fact was 
often recurred to; zemindars, when largely and improvidently in arrears, 
}weio suspended or dismissed from their offices and territorial jurisdic- 
tions, the advantages of which were a temptation to others, either 
monied men, or of sufficient credit with bankera, to become temporary 
or permanent substinutes, by making themselves responsible for the 
payment of former balances with the entire current revenue in future, 
over and above the ordinary fine of investiture; when instead of mal 
zamin or managing rent securities, they were reinstated as principals, 
in all the rights and jfrivileges of the dispossessed India land-holders. 
Such indeed virtually, though under a different and locally unconstitu- 
tional form, is* the present practice of the Company as Dewans, in 
.liquidating zemindary balances. The pahtimam, or t^ritorial charges 
|of the defaulter, is sold in whole or part, and the purchase money 
jsapplied to the discharge of his public debts. In Bengal, where the 
nature and value of the thing thus disposed of, are avowed to be 
matters wholly indefinite or unknown, as well to the sovereign pro- 
prietor as perhaps to the individual purchaser ; and above all, where 
abwabs are levied by variable zemindary jurisdictions, and distributed 
internally throngwout the pergunnahs by no fixed 
the discretion of an ignorant farmer geneial, having a natural propen- 
sity to chicanery, and withhold the legal dues; so this latter mode of 
realizing the full demand on the country is highly irregular in itself, 
and ruineus in its coiisenquences ; but in Behar, where the system of 
propoitional assessments on the ausil hath not been adopted, it is of 
less importance, and requires only an act of the British legislature, 
with a local knowledge very easily acquired, to remove every reasonable 
objection to it. At the same time, it is to be remembered, that no 
representative power or any other short of the highest sovereignty 
under forms ef the rojg^Wal and signp^ture, could grant a single daum 
in remission of incurred balances of rent, due from the khalsa portion 
of territory. 

Finally^^ the loss of about twenty-seven lacks in Behar, exclusive 
of Baugiielpoor, &c., on the ori^nal yearly revenue of fifty-eight lacks, 
as ia 1765 compared with the income ot 1784^ arising by gradual 
decline, mismanagrmpnt, or defalcation in course of the first cycle 
of tho Oompany^s Dewanny administration, Appears pretty accurately 
statodp Of this sum however, are to be fairly accounted 

for in tho deduction of th^ amouilt of sayer or duties from the annual 
receipts of the soubali, and transfer of so much since 177>3, undenihe 
general head, of the customs, to the rental of Bengal ; laore 

are found by Mr. Shore in 1763, to have been alienated, under the 
doDommatien of Aymah, in addition tb efil the 'grants of ^Jogeer 
Altumgha or Mudded Mash, existing and recorded^ in 1773, at the 
valued rent of Bupees 8,62,648, being somewhat less than the original 
sum thus appropriated in 1765, as might very reasonably be^ex^Oted 
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in so lonff A period of time, from the casual reversion to Government 
df such of its own or native servants^ g^^ts, as were bestowed merely 
in the nature of life-i'eut property. But A^mah is the popular general 
term for all charitable or religious donations made by the sovereign 
to Mahomedans in Hiudostan, and technically in forms of sunnud, 
as well as of the exchequer, always more particularly distinguished 
only by the words AUumghr or Mudded Mash It therefore* follows 
inevitably, that all these additional alienations are totally surrep^i^ous 
and invalid : fOr it will not be contended, that any power in this 
country, since the interference of Parli|uuent in 1 773, was competent, 
without its and the previous sanction of the Company, so to dispose 
of the rent of a single bega of the territorial acquisitions of Britain ; 
even the jageer conferred on Eajah Eajibullub the Eoi Eoian in 
1777-8, though virtually in lieu of his stated salary, until then charged 
on the treasury of Bengal, must be deemed wholly irregular, and 
unauthorised. In all events, the remainder of the great defalcation in 
the revenues of Soubah Behar amounting to twenty-one lacks of 
rupees, until the time, the ^lace, and occasiDu of admitting it, be 
specified in all the detail of the Euqkbah or measured land of villages, 
ought to be considered as entirely groundless or fraudulent, and alone 
the pernicious efPec't (d that corrupt unsystematic mode of financial 
management, imposed ou the present rulers of the country, as derived 
from thoir predecessors in dominion, though in fact recently contrived 
by Hindostani craft, the better to conceal the enormous embezzlement 
of the most depraved, interested, native agency, under the necessary 
ignorance of new foreign SiJperintoudenta. 


SouBAH Orissa, Chucklah Midnapore. 


This province, when first formerly conquered in 1592, from its 
native Hindoo princes of the race of Gajeputty, by Mansing the Mogul 
Emperor, Akberis lieutenant in Bengal, to which dominion it was then 
annexed as a dependent Government, extended from Tomooluck, on 
the bank of the gr eat Gan ges of Proper Hindostan, to Eajamundry on 
the lesser Ganges, or Gungagoadaveri of the Deccan, in a maritime bor- 
der rounS^th^orth-west quarter of the Ba^^f Bengal,* 600 measured 
miles in length by about 40, on a medium in oreadih stretchiojg back 
to that chain of hills westward, which everywhere bounds the sea 
Coast of Coromandel, almost in a p^'allel direction sout]^erly, quite to 
the extremity of the peninsula at Cape Co'monn. It contained the 
whole nation of Oij|AJ 3 £.J\^oriars, formed as they still are, of a diatindb 
race of Hindoos, differmgia^Jiuigua^ and majioers, with some.peatdi- 
religion, froifi the rest of Hindostan ; and must have been a 
very flourishing country in agriculture, manufactures, add commerce, 
before the' MuBsulmatx I conquest;* as we team from the accounts of 
aiDEcmt I'Earopean^traveflers, fra^bents of national history, and 'a 
few remains of* formercomparative splendour, now' indqed only, diseer- 
AifUein the wretched edifices of mticrhridgea; excepting the pagoda 
inf lJaggemaut, wkioh^is^atiil more rfamous for its antiquity, or as 
.being ' the rendenvous of >a great y^lytpilgrimage, productive of 
considerable 'revenue, thantialy magarifioenoe in structare. But 
the imost ^xiequirgoaL^u^QOI 'ofiloiuuer'l^ actual decline, 
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III- will be drawn from the state of the finances, which, notwithstanding 
the great revolution in the relative value of money since the reign of 
r, -cal and Com. Akber, Continuing to this^dwy at nearly <the same original standard of 
parafcive Ana- the Toomer Jumma then fixed, except in, the dismembered territories 
Iy8i8,&c. annexed to and partaking of superior civil advantages under the Gov- 
SoubahOi^. neighbouring soubahs; a fgct only to be accounted for in 

sa, Chucklah the behAlf of a prodigious depopulation and waste (if adopted by those 
Midnapore. wh(\.li;ive not haS ocular demonstration of flie present ruin) of number- 
less towns, the neglect of the richest arable fields before in culture, and 
the misery of a scanty peasantry with so total a stagnation of foreign 
trade throughout the whole country, now more properly termed Cuttack, 
from its capital, subjected to the predlitory tyrannical sway of the 
Mabrattas, that the famous port described in Czar Tredericke's travels, 
appears of fabulous existence, as no vestige of it is to be found, unless 
m the priate state ot Coojun, at one of the mouths of the Mahanuddin. 

According to tie Akbery, Ayen, Orissa, in its greatest original 
• dimensions, when reckoned among the dependencies of Bengal in 1592, 
being divided into five'Circais, cornposedf ot 99 pergunnahs, was rated 
as follows, III the general rent-roll of the Mogul Empire^ viz. 


CiRCARS. ' ^ , 

1. Jelasir, comprising all the actiial'Jritish possessions in the pro- 
vince lyirg North and East of the river Soobanueka, which were 
first subdivided into the four Circars, Maljetteah, Gaulparah, Mus- 
coory, and Jelasir, but afterwards, for the most part compounded, 
as at present, into the two chucklahscof Midnapore and Hedjelee, 
stood thus : 




Awhdla 


Gioss ronk 5, 0€, 62, 737 

Dauma 


2 

BuderucL . 

*1 botbCircais 
>■ now to the ? 

7 

1,86,87,770 

4,67,194 

3. 

Cuttack . 

< , 

3 Mahrattas 3 
now to the 1 

21 ' 

9,14,32,730 

converted 

22,85,818 

4, 

Kalling 

Noi thorn | 
Chous > 

27 

65,60,000 

into 

1,39,000 

5. 

Rajamuudry 

Soul) di I 

IIj(liab<id J 

16 

50,00,000 

Rupees 
at 40 each. 

1,26,000 


Total Mobals 99 Daums 17,07,33,237 ■• Rupeea ... 

Which, united with the other 19 Circars of Bengal, make up the 
whole extent and amount of that .sonbah, as stated in the institutions 
of Akber, bewig in all,?4 Circars, Mohals 787, Daums 59,84,59,319, 
Rupees 1,49,61 ,4§2fj and hence it was, without examination into the 
paiticulars of the total jumma herein set forth, including Orissa, com- 
pared with yiat of Sujah Kliaiit in exclusion of the latter, excepting a 
very sr»cll portion still annex4^1 to the former province, that Mr. 
'PnwBcis might have been led into the notal^le error already mentioned, 
in asserting that the,T 9 omar of 1-728 was rather less than that of Toorel 
Mull, osKblished a century and a half before.' 

^ Tt 'does" not, however, appear from history, that the Mogul arms 
^ever penetrated beyond tfie Chilka lake, in the neighbourhood of 
Gan jam, in those eaily days of the'lr conquests; and therefore, as may 
fairly Jbe conijluded from the imperfect general estimate in the pre- 
ceding account of the Circars of Kalling or Chicacole and Rajamnndryi 
there is reason to believe that neither of tbesep districts were subdued, 
or propeHy valued, though unregistered in the imperial rent-roll. But 
if otherwise, they were certainly bothesoon afterwards lopped off, and 
re-annexed, as they have continued since to be, inform to the dominion 
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of Hydrabad; — and the remaining portion of Orissa, in tjie reign of 
Shah Jehan, between 1627 and 1658, if not before, was itself altogether 
dismembered from Bengal, ^d erec^d iniJU.afiaparate^soubah, after 
bjsd^g.more fally*.explored paratedj as well as newly modelled, accord- 
ing to the following arrangement, in its territorial subdivisions of 
the three ancient Circars iutoi twelve, besides that of the sayer, com- 
prehending the mint belonging to the capital. • 

SouBAH Orissa iif its 12 Circars. 


let 


2nd 


3rd 


Cuttack mehals 

Burwah 

Jajepoor 

. Fadahahnagur... 

Bhuderuck ... 
Serow 
Rumneh 
. Busteh 

Jelasir 

Malj^itaah ... 
GaalParah ... 
Muscoory y. 


LOO 

9 

6 

16 

19 
15 

20 
lO' 


Aaaessed in 
Cowriea ; 
valnod 
mockurerytunkhaj 
reckney, or • 
enrolled 
standard of 
assignment, 
being always 
fo/the most part 
•bestowed in 
Jageer, 
at 


|19,86,166 
1.21.4901 
1,27,208 
2,09,011 ! 
4.02,131 
1,97,814 
2,18,4581 I 

1,18,762|J 

3,99,602 

3,08,8{>1> 

I 6,83,218, . 
1,88,799, ^ 


Total Mehala,2 ’6| 


Rupees! 49,61,497 J 


Forming the present pos* 
sessions of the Mar hat- 
tabs, inclusive of the 
rated territories then in 
the hands of the royal 
family of Orissa, and 
other tributary Rajahs. 

Constituting the actual 
dominion of Britain, in 
the Soubah of Orissa, 
and^ contained in the 
chncklahs of Hedjelee 
Ilooghly, and Midna- 
poro. 


To draw a fair comparison, however, between the origi- 
nal assessment of Akber, after striking out the dismembered 
Circars of Chicacole and Rajamundiy, and that now stated at 
Rupees ... ... ... ... ... ... 49,61,497 

^ proper to deduct the valued rent of J82 me- 
hals, yet unconquered, or left in the possessbnof the royal 
family of Orissa, and other tributariosj though included for- 
mally in the latter standard jumma; viz. ^ • 

1. To Rajah Derrup Sing Ueo, heir of line and 
representative of the royal house of Gaje- 
putty ; guardian of the Tajore, Duarah or 
Jaggernaut, and proprietor of 11 mehals, 


dependent on the Kellah of KhurdaU ... 6,15,616 

2. Rajah Muckender, of the Fort of Aul 2 .. 26,121 

3. Ramchunder, &c., of Sarengurrah ... 2«... 36,^73 

4. Sirbeser Bunjee, of Bahmeuhutty, &c. 2 !?. ' * 80,875 

6. Herchunder, of Derepen.. ^..1 37,088 

6. Persotim Bunjee, of Rientoo • 2 *0,883 

7. Ragonaht Sindh, of Coojuug f ... 2 9,ff26 

8. Raotera, of Miidhoor ... ... 1 5,921 

9. Teigohund Dhol, of !^erapoor ... 1 6,470 

10. Ramsah, of Nagpoor, &c. ... 2 9,705^ 

11. Jaggernaut Dhol, of Chatmah ... 1 16,lJ5 

12. Mahomed Yar, of Eassijurah # ... 4 2,000 

13. Gerdher Narrain, of Chourassfjurah 1 6,235 

14. Bubhedir, of Mynajura... ... 1 4,700 

Nancar of the pergunnah of Sussoo... 2 5, *630 

In all 27 whole and 5 kisstnnt mebals, rated ...*< 8,73,518 

« r 

Total Teshkhees Jumma Toomary of ^ the Soubah 40,87,979 
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Of which were appropriadied to the 

’ Khalsa Shereefa 

In Jageera to the Dewan and Munsub 

dara in oflSce 

"Madded Maab^ or Ajmah donatWe 


6,87,890 

3,12,794 

2,136 


Soubah Oris- 
sai Chucklah 
Midnapore. 


10,02,820 


Balance net revenue of the sou- 
bah in 1658, usually assigned 
in appanage to one of the imperial family, or held by aome 
trusty ameer as a fief of the einpire for charges of protect- 
ing the frontier Sicca Rupees 30,85,159 

The whole province of Orissa, as thus ultimately 

formed, and now Liore properly described in its twelve 
Circar divisions, composed of. 275 pergunnahs, included 
an area probably of 15,000 square miles, besides a moun- 
tainous unproductive region on the Western frontier, mak- 
.ing part ot the wilds of Tharciind or Jungly country, 
towards the velayt of Beliar, and the districts of Rutteu- 
poor, with Sumbhulpoor, formerly annexed to the Soubahfcf 
Allahabad, but latterly considered dependencies on the Mah- 
ratta dominion of Nagpore ii* Berar, vielding altogether 
an ascertained standard revenue of rupees ... .. 40,87,979 

But from these dimensions and rental in 
the aumily or fussillee yeat* 1112, corres- 
ponding with 1 706-7 of the Chiistian era, 
a dismemberment had taken placa for 
the enlargement of Bengal by annex- 
ation of 40i whole and kissmnt pergun* - * 

nahs, constituting .the districts of Hed- 
jelee, Tomooluck, Mheaadul, Bugree, 
boohent, &c., rated... ... Ausil 4,15,724 

From which, deducting 12 included mehals 
since again separated, being always im- 
mediately dependent on the port of 
Balasore, valued at ... 74,340 


There still remained a territory of at least 
1,000 square mile'o in extent, incorpo- 
rated with Befngal, and assessed tor...Bs. 3,41,384 
So that the total Teshkhees Jumraa thus 
reduced with a remission 4n the Toomary 
ren*’ of certain other districti , amounting to 1 ,39,350 

4,80,734 

teft in reality for the effective revenL3 of Soubah — — 
On’tssa, at that period only... ... Rupees 36,07,245 

I Again : In 1751-9, Ahverdi Khan, subahdarpy usurper of Bengal, 
fSehar and Orissa, after having, as already related, conclnded a peace 
iwith the Mahrattas, on agreeing to the shameful condition of paying 
a chout, &c., of twelve lacks of Rs» on account ot the three provinces ; 
where and on which pretence, having levied a much more considerable 
abwab or j)roportional assessment on the ausi! jumma of the crown 
lands, he yet more prejudicially to the imperial right of dominion, then 
fetensibly defended by himself collfisiyely connived at a further dis- 
memberment of the latter sonbah in favour of his recaent enemy Sagoo- 
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jee, Ruler of Nagpore, in future compensation for the stipulated tribute! ^ in* 
This was in fact dissevering the body^ from the head ; as the portion ofl 
territory ceded, made by far the g^reater part of the whole in dimensions/ rical and Com* 
or political importance, iucludiHg.an area of 8,000 square toiiles, and parative Ajia* 
extent of 200 miles sea cofist from Pipley on the Soobenrecha to Mdloud** 
on the frontiers of Ganjam, witHan old standard Revenue of Rupees 
26,73,588. Such, however, l\p,8 been the ruinous effect of a barbarous chuoklah 
predatory system of policy under the administration of the Mahrattas, Midnapore. 
that in the aumily year 1176, or A. D. 1768-9, this fixed Original in- 
come was reduced to an annual jummabundy of Sicca Rupees 21,20,415. 

Of which the deductions for the expense of Go- 
vernment were as follows : 

Horses maintained for general national defence. 8,02,20 1 
Household troops and servants ... ...2,23,972 

Artillery and garrisons ... ... ...3,77,942 

Khelat at the Pooniah, and occasional pre- 
sents to4h6 more independent zemindars... 1,04,593 

Treasure remitted as .the net surplus income • 
to Nagpore ... * ... .... ...4,37,308 

19,46,016 

While the balance remaining 'for Tuckavi advances on 
account of tho succeeding years cultivation, or due 
from the aumildars, zemindars, Ac., was ... Rupees 1,74,399 


Though this statement of the rental of Cuttack, may be added 
the further sum of three lacks of rupees acquv*ed in T783, by the total 
extirpation of Birkissendeo, representative of the royal family of Orissa, 
and consequent reduction of the poor remains of his inheritanc®»in the 
dependencies of Khiu^dah. 

So that what remained, after the two before-mentioned dismem- 
berments, to the nominal sovereign of the whole province, (ceded par- 
tially, with the districts of Burdwan, &c., in the first instance by the 
Nazim of Bengal to the Company in 1760, and confirmed to them as a 
free perpetual gift under an universal grant# of the soubah entire, in 
terms of the royal firmaun of r765,) was altoll^ther comprehended in 
and henceforth denominated. 

• . 

The Ohucklah o-t Midnapoeb. 

Bounded on the east ahd north by the districts of Hedjelee, Bcrrd- 
wan, Bishenpore, and Pacheat, in Bengal ; on ^utli and west partly 
by the sea of Balasore, but chiefly by the river SoobequcPa, which 
empties itself there near Fepley ; aud from^he western hills s€ij)arates 
the whole cbucklah in those quarters, from the zemindary of Mohur- 
bjinje, dependant entirely on Cuttack, except for an inconsiderable 
tribute to the Company on account of two or three pergunuahs beyond 
the described limits. It contains 6,102 B. square miles, in all ita 
dimensions of jungly or cultivated plains, in 56 pergunn^, composing 
the remainder of the foursubdg^ided Circara of Jelasir,l^ which tbs 
saltdiatrictja of Hadjeleoi had already been dissevered; according 
to the following extract of the jumma toomary of the Soubah : 

' [Vot. L] a42 
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CiRCABS. 

1. Gaulparah, consisting altogether originally 

ofmehala ... t l... ... 28. ..rated 0,83,218 

' 'rpm which had been di8membei‘ed the 
Perga, of Toomoolack, Bugree, Raipore and 
Soohent, or dependency of Mafnah. ... 4 1,27,784 

Remains to Midnapore 24 rated 5,55,434 

2. Jelasir, originally of 22 mehals, as already 

stated, but with the dismemberments of 
Murgooda, Pettaspoor, &c., to Hedjelee and 
Balasore, whs reduced, with other deduc- 
tions, to whole and broken pergiinnahs ... 18 3,00,507 

3. Maljetteah, in like manner at first 21 mehals, 

but after losing the salt lands of Iledjelee, 

Mootah, MhesadaJ, Amersy, &c., consisting 

only of ^ ... 7 1,18,423 

4. Muscoory, originally 11 mehals ; dismembte^’- 

ed of Burcool, Balshy, '^hakbunder, and 

Bhugrai, was reduced to .. ... 7 1,63,514 

Total of the Au&il Jumma of Cliucklah 
Midnapore ... ... ... 56 valued 11,43,878 

I Deduct possessions anciently left to 

the^isemindaiy ... 9 1,10,221 


Teshkhees, or net standard revenue A. D. 

1707 ... mehals... 47 ...Rs, 10,33,657 

The Aumily Velayty or Fussillee year of Orissa, as well as of 
Behar, should begin at the autumnal equinox, now happening on the 
25th of September, but the year of account closed the 30fch of April, 
being adopted in all the published statements to be recurred to, for 
drawing outu. compar^i/ive view of the gross and net collections of 
Midnapore, in a cycle of 19 years of the Company's administration ; so, 
in conformity to the general plan hitherto followed, we shall take that 
period from fho 1st of May 1705, to tht) same day 1784; stating only 
the medium result for every six^ears, in exclusion of the first jumma- 
bur.^y, which is to bo considered the original standard of the annual 
settlement concluded w-ilh the zemindary, , 

First year 1173, or 1765-0, the net demand on the country was fixed 
at' ... ...c . 1 . ... Sicca Rupees... 8,22,083 

Gross Receipts. Charges. Net. 
First medium of six years, from let 

May 1 766 to 30th April 1772 ... 8,67^064 57,022 8,10,042 

Second x^edium of six years, from 1st 

May ITjUito 30th April 1778 ...• . 7,60,103 38,493 7,21,610 

Third medium of six years, from Ist 

May 1178 to 30th April 1784... 8,57,001 1,06,614 
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From the foregoing Statementi it might be supposed that the IR* 
portion of Orissa now in question, under British rule, have fallen so] 
much short of the standard revenue of 17P7, hath been, in common ^ 
with the Mahratta division, gi'eatly on the decline ; but this is far paratire Am- 
from being the case; as the case’ of either country is, in fact, a coMrast 
to the other ; that of the former, being in the most part apparently ^ oria- 
well inhabited, in tolerable cultivation, and its manufactures rather in Ba°\;hiiok]iSi 
a flourishing state ; while the latter, is undoubtedly undet* circumstances Midnspore. 
altogether the reverse. The justness, however, of the remark, in ferms^ 
so general, will always bo considered to depend on the degree of credit 
given to the judgment, accuracy, or fidelity of the observer ; and should 
never be admitted, when any more specific proof is offered, in a detail 
liable to immediate detection, if erroneous. The Aumeny investiga 
tions of 1777-8, carried on throughout the Mofussil entirely by natives 
though bringing to light many useful particulars, are allowed to be 
generally so loosQ, irregular, imperfect, and incorrect in the execution^ 
that no reliance is to be pjace^ on them. Nevertheless, in the Chuck- 
lah of Midnapore, where *tbe Canongoes were ^mewhat independent 
of the Naib Dewan and virtual Canongoe of Bengal, under whose 
auspices the inquiry was, conducted, an exception may be made, if the 
genuine original accounts procured have; been faithfully submitted for 
translation into English. Such as were actually rendered officially, in 
any detail or language, for this purpo^se, to the gentlemefl Superinten- 
dents whose integrity and ability are universally acknowledged, have 
never come within my own o|j>servation ; but a Persian copy of what is 
termed the Hustabood Jumma, as ascertained, of the districts in 
question, hath fallen agcidentally into my hands ; and having been 
found among the papers of a native mutseddy or mohiror deceased, on 
the spot, who had either been employed as 'deputy in behalf of the 
principal aumeeu, or at least must be supposed to have had ap, opHor- 
tnnity of inspecting the abstract results of local inquiry ; so, at the 
same time that I rely implicitly on its authenticity myself^ I hope to be 
confirmed in the conjecture of its proving a counterpart oi the informa- 
tions given to the Company's servants appointed to collate and arrange 
them, as well as an exception to the general risk of condemnation of 
the whole communicated, in point of accuracy and practical utility. It 
is therefore that 1 present the following particulars stated of the actual 
territorial divisions in pergunifeihs and fort fiependencres, with their 
full old or recent assessments, as levied by the zemindary offieprs of 
Oovernment, to be altogether accounted^ for, though omly partially done 
in forms of the annual Jammabundyy stating the maIg(;E)z^i7 or net 
rental agreed for with the exchequer. , 


a42t 
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Hastabood^ or ancient and actual sources of tbe Public Bevenue of 
the Chucklah of Midnapore, in Orissa, for the aumily year 1181, 
ad digested originally in Persian, and supposed accordingly to 
, have been rendered by the nativp ^umeens appointed by Govern- 
fnent in 1184, or A. D. 1777-8, to carry on a local investigation 
throughout many of the districts^ of Bengal, &c., now translated 
and to be arranged for the sake of comparison of Circars, instead 
of the two-fold divisions, in the original under the heads of 
Midnapore and Jelasir; the whole rental in Illahy rupees to be 
converted into siccas. 



Malgoozary, 

ffl 1 

5 S 

S 

80 a 

.. 0 

' 

or 

'S 3 

43 ^ 


net current Bents. 

1-9 




ocal Hnatabood 
exclusive of Nan< 
keraB,&c.,Bauze€ 
appropriation . 

Circars, Perguiiiiahs, &c. 

ocording to tbe 
Bundobust, or 
annual settle- 
mept. 

erf 2 and ^ to 
make up defici- 
ency of weight 
in Rb. 

leffyet, or prol 
Zemindars yeai 
mers general. 


< 

m 


r» 

1st. Circar Gualparah. 

* 




Peris. 1. Cassijurah share 

” 1. Shah pore ... ... 

1,63,597 

15,444 

86,555 

2,65,597 

58,284 

7,285 

43,968 

1,09,538 

' 

2,21,881 

22,729 

1,30,523 

CO 

AO" 

CO 

Zemindiyry of Zoondornarrain. 





Cassijurah share 

7,405 

925 

7,074 

15,405 

1. Midnapore 

1,79,378 

9,922 

6.375 

1,95,675 

1. Sobung ... 

91,391 

11,424 

84.755 

1,87,571 

i. Kandhar *.. 

93,201 

11,650 

90,450 

1,96,302 

1. Mynajurrah 

59,491 

7,436 

38,308 

1,05,236 

1. Kootubpoor ... 

41,566 

6,196 

49,002 

95,765 

1. Kedarcboud ... 

18,352 

1.389 

19,054 

88,796 

L Gufigapoor ^ 

7.607 

851 

6,775 

15,234 

, L Futtehpoor 

• M. Currickpore 

1.760 

. 245 

2,197 

12,384 

4,203 

16, ‘SIS 

2,094 

31,331 

1. Narajob .a. n ... 

13,724 

1,716 

21,792 

37,232 

Moatahedpoor Goabersa, and | 
A jib Gun f 

1,608 

198 

1,788 

3,597 

Tannahl.Narraingur .4 ... • ... 

23,301 

1,662 

8,538 

33,502 

2. Bubrampoor 4 ... 

11,469 

14,314 

1,433 

9,743 

22,646 

l.Jehanpoor 

1,784 

15,243 

31,342 

Tappehl.Darinaeh 

4,511 

664 

4,655 

9,631 

1. Gbatna ... .*• ... 

3,132 

t 

441 

3,301 

6,875 

1 

24 Mehals, Total Circar of Gual- 7 
para ... lllaby Bupees ... ) 

8,10,944 

81,659 

■ 5,11,867 

14.04,477 
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ClROABS, FeRGUNNAHS, &C. 

Malgoozary. 

i_I 

Keffyet.* 

'.Total 

Husta- 

bood. 

• 

Bundo- 

bust. 

Serf. 

2d. Gircar, Jalasir, &o. • 


• 

• 

• 

Ferg, 1. Eahtnagur ... 

14,088 

1,760 

24,392 

19,774 

4ti,»l 

1. Seorpoor ... 

17,734 

2,026 

1,^ 

39,635 

24,303 

1. Meergodah ... 

13,002 

10,799 

1. Turkoojur ... 

12,229 

. 1,378 

12,021 

25,630 

1. Gozaljoor ... 

12.031 

1,503 

11,666 

25,200 

1. Lodenjoor ... 

11,027 

1,378 

7,358 

19,763 

1. Dantoun ... 

5,830 

728 

6,317 

11,877 

1. Agrajoor ... 

8,624 

1,078 

5,902 

15,605 

1. Lanojoor ... 

^,355 

• 962 

6,879 

15,165 

1. Akrajoor ... 

3,137 

392 

4,335 

5,531 

7,351 

7,866 

1. Havillee Jelasir 

5,418 

685 

11,665 

1. Fhulwarrahjoor 

1,283 

155 

8,790 

1. Rajegurrah... 

3,691 

461 

2,948 

7,101 

1. Chuck. Ismaolpoor ... • ...• 

3,418 

, 427 

3,256 

7,102 

1. Kessary 

2,019 

252 

2,343 

4,615 

2. Narajoor and Kenhrajeet * 

2,388 

307 

2,382 

5,065 

Tan. 2. Futtehabad and Jelasir , ... 

1,143 

138 

• 1,063 

2,345 

• 

20 Mohals. Total Oircar of Jolasir. 21. Rs. 

• 

1,2^,442 

16,220 

1,33,316 

2,71.967 

• 1 

3d. Gircar, Maljettoah. 

Ferg. 1. Amorsy 

• 

29,680 

3,690 

• 

2,674 

65,945 

1. Bhoah Mootah ... *. 

18,918 

2,364 

1,043 

14,341 

35,625 

1. Fertab Chan 

8,344 

7,608 

16,996 

]. Dob Mootah 

6,130 

765 

6,449 

13,385 

1. Outer Behar ...• 

9,118 

1,139. 

82P 

8,847 

19,105 

1. ChUeapoor ... 

3,364 

6,380 

10,565 

1. Bherpoor ... 

4,141 

• 

^ 617 

3,556 

8,215 

Mchals. Total Gircar of Maljettoah. Il.Rs. 

79,695 

10,329 

79,765 

„1,69;^86 

4th. Oircar, Muscoory. 

Porg. 1. Boercoal ... 

20,104 

2,513 

13,037 

36,655 

1. Balshy 

6,695 

824 

2,276 

9,695 

13,308 

2. Kengeor, in two divisions ... 

6,418 

789 

6,099 

2. Moatakedabad and Aureengabad 

1,293 

161 

2,063 

8,519 

6 Mchals, Total Circar of Muscoory, II. Rs. 

34,41(% 

4,287 

23,474 

62,17f 

• 


•» . • 

* 


m. 
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Sonbah Oris- 
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Abstract of the Hustabood Jumm^i of Midnapore in 1811.' 


• 

• 

OiRCARS, FeRGUNN^HS. & 0 , 

f 

1 Malgoozary. 

• 

Keffyet. 

• 

Totol « 

bood. 

• 

Bundo- 

bust. 

t_ 

Serf. 

Gircar 1. Gualparah ... , Mohals 21 

2. Jelasir ... ... 20 

> 8. Maljetteah ... ... 7 

4. Muscoory ... ... 6 

SayerSooneahSalamy* 

TotoloftheGhucklahMehals 54 t 

8,10,944 

1,23,442 

79,695 

34,410 

569 

81,659 

15,220 

10,329 

4,287 

6,11,857 
1,33,316 
• 79,765 
23,474 

14,04,477 

2,71,967 

•1,69,786 

62,177 

569 

10,^,060 

1,11,495 

7,48,402 

19,08,965 


Of Ifidnepore in Illaby Rupees of ten masheh, being abont 6 per cent, worse than siccas 
or the current coin of Bengal 
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lij. In the preceding Statement, the Malgoozary or net Revenue of Go- 

Supplement vernment, including the yearly stipulated rent in the ordinary specie 
to the ^sto- of the-Jlistrict, with serf or additional demand to make up the deficiency 
parativo Ana- these ID comparison with siccas, comes so near the Ausil Toomary 
lysis, Ac. Jumma of the same territory in 1707, that the total of the one, would 

seem to have been formed on purpose to correspond with the standard 

Ba°'^Chu^Uh ^ though it be certain the assessed lands of the Circar of 

Midnapore. Gualparah have been considerably enlarged and improved, at least in 
pfo^ortion to their distance from their frontier, since the era of British 

* administration. The kefiyej on the other hand, is undoubtedly the 
clandestine profits of 4}he zemindars, levied from the ryots in the na- 
jture of Abwabs as in Bengal, or surplus rent beyond the original assess- 
ment as in Behar, to answer the real or pretended exigencies of the 
^tate, in consequence of that extraordinary influx of the signs of wealth 
from the American mines, which everywhere destroyed the propor- 
tional basis of the first Toomary settlement, and being so raised in right 
of the sovereign, but fraudulently concealed or withhmd from the exche- 
quer, have become the great fund of corruptio*n in the hands of the farm- 
ing land-holders, in procuring annual i^missions, abatements, allow- 
ances, favourable leases, and unconstitutional privileges, by collusive 
participation of theirgaiu with native individual Superintendents, faith- 
less to their public trust. 

Prom the total Revenue however of the Chucklah of Midnapore, 
thus ascertained to have been ifi 1774:54. Illaby Rupees 
posing it to be the gross rental of the whole territory, ought to be de- 
ducted about one-fifth of the Ausil, for all mof ussil charges of collection ; 
but this supposition would be so far from the truth, that the same 
a^pje^uy ip^Qs(ig;^tion which led to a knowledge of what is called the 
hustabood jumma, forming the. aggregate now stated, bconght to light 
here, as well as in the several districts of Bengal, subjected to the same 
researches, not only large extiian^^qs SCt apart for de- 

fraying auch financial expenses, under the denomination of zemeen 
chackeran, or servants lands, but also still greater, unconstitutional 
alienations, termed Bazee Zemeen, including Birmoohter, Deowalter, 
&c., made or pretended to have been made by zemindars to Bramins for 
charitable or religious purposes, though in fact, in prejudice of the so- 
vereign's undoubted prerogative and proprietory right, in the fruits 
With other uf^s of, tjie acii. Which illegal unauthorized appropriations, 
though probablv begun secretly, in the period of Mussnlmen adminis- 
tration, under the loose 'indeftnitf mode of imposing additional assess- 
ments in thr nature of abwabs, were very inconsiderable, before the 
acquisition of the Dewauny ; when the demands of Government kept 

* nearly pace with all the discovered resources of the country, inclusive 
of the fraudulent emolumqpts of fonjedarry or ^emindary officers ; but 
certainly could only have taken root or be extended to the inconveni- 
ent length since acknowledged of, absorbing perhaps a third of the 
malgoozary funds from the origir.al fraud, in reduction of the sti- 
pulated dues of the exchequer, or through the continued misre- 
presentatious, corruption, ixifidelity, abuse of native agents em- 
ployed in the collections from that time forward, and in no 
shape or degree wrnld daringly have been avowed under any other ad- 
ministration than the British, of experienced lenity, tender of the civil 
rights of the subject yet unascertained, or generally, though erroneously 
measuring them by the standard of English jorisprudeucd, t^d 
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pfesamed to continue still under circumstances of the like ignorance 
or negligence, which favoured the early deception of Hindoetanny 
crafty on the unsuspecting helpless credulity^of new, otherwise neces- 
sarily uninformed rulers. • . 

On these grounds, and on principles of the laws and constitution 
of India, wisely referred to in th;) late Act of Parliament, as the code 
of future justice in the most important matters of* finance, the zemeen 
chackeran stated at 1,45,591 begas, of which 87, CGI, had beeu tjx^d 
at the rate of about half a rupee each bega, may be supposed an ample , 
compensation for the services of all the sejfmndy or village FeonaiXtLitia 
chucklah, numbered at 8,975 persons; considering that these men, 
however useful they might be to us, and are always found to be under 
every native Government, are at present scarcely known to the Com- 
pany, wholly neglected, or suffered alonelio swell tJhe pageant retinue of 
the farming land-holders. While Bazee Zemeen appropriations to the 
extent of 2,01,863 begas more, being altogether fraudulent or un- 
authorized, except inasmuch ^s may be contained therein, of nancar, 
muscoorat to zemindars, &c., or aymah mudded-ftiash to individuals of 
the Mussulmen faith, will give even a considerable surplus beyond the 
annual mofussil charges gf 20 per cent, calculated ou the Ausil Jumma 
of the whole district. 8o that* in round numbers, nineteen lacks of | 
rupees and upwards, as ^.et forth vu the Ilustabood statement, ought! 
to be regarded, not as the gross but the neb yearly revenue, actually 
collected from the country, and as such, being the lawful property of 
the sovereign, highly proper fo be realized without any deductions to 
the public exchequer. 

Finally, ^from a consideration of all the circumstances relative to 
the present state of the Soubah of Orissa at Jarge, S grand political 
question will suggest itself, only to be«olved with full intelligence by 
such a comparative view as hath been hero exhibited, suppiising it 
tolerably just ; and that is, how far it might be expedient in policy, 
now, or at any future period, without a violation of the public tran- 
quillity, or acting only in self-defence (peace being otherwise broken) 
for the perpetual Dewauuy Government of the three provinces of Beu-< 
gal, &c., so constituted by the only still acknowledged power in form 
of legitimate authority throughout the imperial dominions ofUindostau^ 
to possess itself of that portion of Orissa in^uded in the Firmauu Of 
1765, so unjustly acquired thirteen years befoW, and since so barbar- 
ously managed by its present occupants th,e Mahrattas ? But in 
glancing at the several arguments to bemused in favoui*of the measure, 
as drawn from, or applicable to, the pfirticulars of the sifliation, state 
and finances of the soubah hereiu set forth, I hope it wilf not be* 
imagined that I presume to decide on a question so much above nieror 
eventually of such grealr national concern. contingency 

of possession presupposed, by negociation or necessaay defensive 
operations, the formal right of dominion already acquired, sanctifies in 
natural reason, honour aud justicd’, such an extension of territorial 
away. — Sdfifiodly, it might be urged on principles of humanity or 
general prosperity, to a very inoffensive race of people how groaning 
in misery under the tyrannical yoke of their barbarous countrymen, 
as well as powerfully supported, on a oomparatire view of the actual 
state of the two districts of Gutyback aud Midnapore, with the financial 
pvog||r68S of tihe latter in improvement, while the former hath been and 
continues rapidly on the decline, policy seems still more 
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strongly to vindicate, on the first convenient opportunity, the reali- 
zation; of the Company's Dewanuy claim to the whole of Orissa, in 
terms of the original royal grant. Continuity of the districts of Bengal 
with^those of the Northern Oircars, dependent on the Government of 
Madras, together with the accession of interiDediate territory, valuable 
in itself from its improvable revenue^ and manufactures, or on account 
of a Aiaritime situation precluding the ^intrusion of foreign settlers, 
whcL might intrigue successfully a war in the counsels of untutored 
. natives, are the principal considerations of political importance usually 
insisted on. But that which apparently merits most attention has 
scarcely ever been mentioned, or brought plainly forward to the public 
view ; it is, that in the proposed extension of the British territories 
by the annexation of Cuttack, these would be made more compact 
from continuity, and‘the frontier line of defence on this side towards 
the interior of Hiudostan be positively contracted, at least in the pro- 
portion of ninety-uiue for every hundred miles of actual boundary. 
This will appear paradoxical to those wjjo hp-ve not a local knowledge 
of the country ; but to such as have or will admit of there being only 
a few narrow difficult passes of entrance from Berar though uninhabit- 
ed or savage wilds, mountainous, woody, find unwholesome, in a 
march of 200 miles in length, while an exposed frontier or greater 
extent in breadth opens immediately to an enemy, once admitted, into 
the district in question, meditating the invasion of Bengal, no pro- 
position of Euclid can bo moie easily demonstrated. Experience too 
well justify the observation in the fullest extent; for in the very 
instant that the only speculative argument ever used against the 
acqqisition, was^Dlaying off with intent to prove the pacific influence 
on the Nagpore Governmont, of a dread from the easy conquest of a 
weak detached member, wholly within the British grasp ; its ruler 
Mcodajee Boslah, in 1780, introduced iuto Cuttack a body of undis- 
ciplined troops, in tho specious pretext of real friendship under a cloak 
of enmity, which he pleaded necessity for assuming ; but in effect, to 
extort from the Company, as the price of forbearance in an intended 
hostile incursion into their provinces, a sum of money exceeding two 
years chout, according to that original stipulation of Aliverdi, after- 
wards cancelled by the virtual cession to the Mahratas of the latter 
part of the Sojubah of Orissa ; unless from the amount thus compulsively 
paid, is to be deductea a portion of twelve lacks taken as loan, and 
which at some future period, may, in justice and policy, be demanded 
back with interest, or au indemnification sought for, m the seizure of 
a very imporiant adjaceut territcvy. 


SouBAH Allahabad, Zbmindabt Benares. 


This province, in its greatest dimensions, in the reign of Alemgeer, 
in the meridian of 63 degrees east long from Greenwich, stretched 
about 400 miles, latitudinal extent, from the northern frontiers of the 
Circar of Jownpoor, towards the Soubah ofcOude, N. lat. 26^ deg. in a 
direct line southerly across the Ganges, and beyond the sources of the 
Nerbuddah Soane, &c., to the fork ot t-he Tabe and Mahanuddy rivers 
at Sonipoor in20i degrees; bounded by Behar with a small part of Orissa 
on the east ; the districts of Dioghur and Chandah in the province of 
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Berar, forming part of the Mahratta dominions dependent on Nag- 
poor, to the south ; the Soubahs of Malwa and Agra, to the west 5 with 
that of Oude singly, on the norCh ; and compreliending altogether an 
area of perhaps 60,000 B. square miles ; of which one half plain or pro- 
ductive country on eithec side of the Ganges and Jumna, composed 
from the tjyelve Circ^r^^nd ^2^per^^ contained in. the whole pro- 
vince ; eleven of the former, oj; 177 of the latter ffhancial divisiotis of 
territory, yielding a standard revenue of 1,00,46,134 rupees; while Jjhe 
other half to the south, on the borders of the Deccan, mountainous, 
woody or barren, included in the Circar of Bhattah or Baundhoo of 115 
pergs., produced no more than 6,29,208 rupees, original rental. To be 
better understood, however, in describing the lesser .portioJDU^f Jibe 
soubah now appertg,ming.in,£ulL8overeigaty to Britain, under the ,h^^d 
of the Zemindary of Benares, it seems necSssary to Tiake a more specific, 
though still a very succinct view of the province at large ; show the 
progress of its improvement and enlargement, by comparative state- 
ments of the Crown rent wjth qj^sessed lands at different periods, from^| 
the first settlement of Akber to the last of Mahom*ed Shah, towards the| 
middle of the present century ;* and trace the several dismemberments ^ 
effected since, to their actiyd modern state, as separate principalities, or 
in the nature of dependencies on the Govoiihments of Bengal and Oude, 
under the constitutional forms of the Mogul Empire. 

First Ausil Toomary Jumma of Toorel'Mull, about the year 1582, in 
the reign of Akber, for the whole Soubah of Allahabad, as then com- 
posed of 10 Circars, containing on^ hundred and seventy-seven per- 
gunnahs, measured by Ruckbah ; probable extent 35,000 B. square 
miles; and regularly assessed according to the RebSa or Buttai, as 
follows : — . • 


Circars. 


P4 . 


o »PP o 
® a X 

s-r- 




1. Allahabad .. 


2. Caurrah ... 

o 

3. Korah 

4. Manickpoor.' 

It 

6. Bonares ... 

L| o 

rtW , 

' 6. Jownpoor ... 

0 ^ ' 

1 7. Ghazipoor ... 

. 8. Ghunar 



na j 

I 

1 9. Kalinger ... 

10. Bhat-gohrah , 


Anterbede, as ly-V) 
inff chiefljij be- f 
tween the rivers C 
Jumna andQane;es J 

sifcuatod 

East and North ^ 
df the Gc^ges. 

8(flith of 
the Ganges 
and Jumna. 


Total, 10 Circats., 


H 

12 

9 

14i 

8 ^ 

41 

10 

13 



177 


6,73,?Ai» 2.2g,38,6f(4 6,70,965 

4,47,556 2,26,82,048 5,67,051 

3,41,17.0 1,73,97,607 4,34,939 

•6,66,222 3,39,16,627 8,47,913 

1,66.863 88,60,318 ?^1.607 

8,70,265 6,63,94,127 14,09,853 
2,88,770 1,34,31,020 '3,35,770* 

1,06,270 • 58,10,654 1,46,266 

6,08,273 2,SS,3S,47^» 5,35,834 

•,018 72,62,780 1,81,669 

39,68,018 21,24^27,119 63,10,3^ 


Of tbe number of pergannahs above statedi it is to be observed, 
that 131 only, were properly explor^ ; and contained the whole Rack- 
bah measurement assessed for daams 20,29,71,024; the remaining 46, 
being rated by estimate in money at 94S>§»095 ; but in the aggregate 
of these sums was iuolnded syearghal or iandded-mash alienations, to 
[Tot I.J ■ a43 
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tbe amount of daums 1,1 1,65^41 7. The total revenue was calculated 
to maintain 11,375 cavalry, 2,37,870 infantry, 323 elephants, and to 
furnish 12.1acks‘paun or beetle. Besides which, it is found that one 
^thousand chests of og^m, and a lack maunds of together 

\alu"od in the gross at ten lack of rupees, might have been provided 
jnnder the rule of State monopolies, chiefly in the Gircars of Ghazipoor, 
Allahabad, and Komh. Ibejhamon^mines of Pannah, in the Circar 
of Kalinger 6r Bundlecund, may^"mo*cf^ately be estimated to have 
brought into the country eight lacks of rupees additional ; while the 
cotton, sugar, indigo and clqths, now manufactured mostly in Benares 
for exportation, would probably have returned 20 lacks more ; making 
in all Rupees 38 lacks, annual balance of trade. 


Secpnd. — Jumraa Toomary of the Soubah of Allahabad, in the 27th 
year of Alemgeer or 1085, A. D. as then divided into 12 Gircars, 
containing 2(i5 .pergunnahs ; in fi>n eyteut of about 60,000 B. 
square miles, annexed to 24,069 villages, of which 3,192 were 
appropriji-ted as Jageer or Aymah alienations. 


Gircars, ’ 

itli ibeir relative position to tbe Ganges and 
iTuiuna. , 

Ko. of Pergunnahs. 

A. » . 

S g o 

e8 Q 

I®"®. 

Total Standard Bb' 
venue in Rupees. 

f 1. Allahabad .. ^ ^nf^fijedb, lying 

r... 

11 

3,87,72,687 

9,09,458 

2. Currah ... 1- el*iefly ^twoon , 


12 

6,64,90,409 

14,73,651 

J 3 ^ Korah J and Jumna. 

L. 

8 

3,69,80,462 

9,82,209 

4. Terhar ... South 



9 

87,20,800 

1,62,975 

^ 5. Manickpoor . East 




13 

5,20,41,265 

12,60,205 

f 6. Benares . ^ 


r- 

8 

1,42,77,982 

4,37,161 

1 1 

7. Jownpoor | North 

J 


42 

7,58,67,950 

22,88,742 

j 8. Ghazipoor .. J 


[... 

17 

1,84,48,791 

4,79,414 

Chunar 


"... 

14 

2,06,10,830 

4,04,728 


South 





no. Kalinger .. , .... 

i 


10 

4,59,95,451 

12,05,753 


progressively' 

1 



11. Ahmedabad Gohrah... 



6 

1,10,40,000 

3,08,420 

J.li. Bhattah, Ac. 


L. 

115 

3,31,00,000 

76,400 

Total, 12 Circars of the Soubah... 

... 

265 

41,23,46,627 

99,^,116 


Of ihis Revenue, only 3,17,45,262 Daums, or 7,11,693 rupees were 
then reserved to the Khalsa Shereefe ;<,the rest, being entirely appropri-* 
ated in Jageer, or otherwise. The Circar of Terhar, on the southern 
border of the Jumua near its coufluence with the Gauges at Allahabadj 
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had been formed of dismembered districts from the other adjoining 
divisions ; bat that of Bhattah or Banndhoo, south of KaliDger, was 
considered a new conquest, though long befosew partially subjected, and 
being subdivided into six lessor pircars of Bhattah, Sohajipoor, Chat- 
teesgur or Ruttenpoor, Sumbhilpoor, Gungpoor and Jushpoor, composing 
anciently part of the Goondwarrah Raje of GurrahA and containing 
about 25,000 B. square milgs, of high mountainous unproductive 
territory; excepting, however, the diamond mines of Sumbhilpoor, ^was 
henceforth thus formally annexed to the soubah of Allahabad. 


Third. — Jumma Toomary of the Soubah Allahabad, as rated A. D. 
1747, at the death of the Mogul Emperor I^ahomed Shah, in 12 
Circars of the same dimensions, d 0,000 square miles, as stated 
in the preceding Rent-roll, but now subdivided into 292 per- 
gunnahs) Mehal and Sayer, as follows : — 


• 

• 

• t 

Circars. 

BO 

■§ 

a 

9 » 

l-S 

•(2a 

'^5 

oS 

S 

Estimate^ of the 
Rackbah in*Rengal 
Ryotty Begbas. 

Ultimate Toomary 
Jumma inDaums, 
on a medium at 
49^ to each Ru- 

poo-. • 

'SS 

CQ 


« 

f 1 Allahabad 

11 

17,20,833 

4,58,07,924 

9,32,984 


2, Currah 

12 

13,42,669 

5,84,41,096 

14,76,874 

0) 

g 

C Korah... 

8 

10,23,510 

4^07,92,385 


0 

D 

4. Terhar 

9 

... 

1,33,78,116 

.2,33,763 

5 

u 

S) 

^ 5. Maniokpoor 

13 

19,98,666 

7,23,81,795 

11,60,162 

q 

a) 

P 

'■ 6. Benares 

7 

4,70,589 

1,91,10,470 

3,80,476 

0 

p 

L3 

7. Jownpoor 

41 

26,10,795 

11,96,39,809 

24,96,393 

a 1 
1 

8, Ghazipoor 

. 17 

8, 66, 81% 

,2,6,6,06,479 

4«44,346 

D 

\i 

^ 9. Chunar 

18 

3^18,810, 

t 

2,46,31,971 

■ 

5,43,061 


"'10. Kalinger 

10 

^ f5,24,8ia 

6,35,38,272« 

11,56,997 


11. Abmedabad Gohifdi 

• 

8 

27,054 

1,63,05,660 

2,40,976 

t -• 


^12. Bhattah, &c 

11& 


( 8, 60,10,890 

6,29,208 


Total Mehal or Land^rent 

269 

1,19,04,054 

52,66,39,760 

1,06^67,113 


Sayer or duties, Ac..., 

23*. 

§ 

2241,416 

18,206 

Total Mebal and Sayer of the Soubah... 

292 

1,19,04,054 

62,78,81,176 

1,06,75,319 


Of this Revenue, 15jS,Q||@9;t^tmeoa were reserved for the.Khalsa? 
^ereefa; 2,33,756 rnpees apprepnated to the special expense of thOi 
Emperor; 3,43,233 rupees of rent, with its territory, had been takenj 
from theCircarofEalinger by the Mahrettas*: and the reminder, 
[VOL. L] Ct43 
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was altogether assigned in Jageer, lor the maintenance o{ the imperial 
troops and great officers of State. The rate of exchange, in the conver- 
sion df daums into rupeeSj continued in reality as ultimately established 
by Alemgeer, at 48 of the former, for ^ach of the latter; but there was 
alwi.ys some variation on account of deductions, and the fictitious mode 
of valuing Jageers. The Dustery Begah is reduced to ryotty of Bengal 
for the sake of comparison as before, by threefold multiplication. 

It was at the preceding ultimate valuation, that the whole soubah, 
soon after the death of Mahomed Shah, was virtually dismembered 
from the empire, and subdivided internally into the five following 
> States, independent of each other, though for the most part held as de- 
pendencies on larger neighbouring Governments ; viz. 

1st. Ghatee.igur or thirty-six forts of Ruttenpoor, &c., intervening 
between Nagpoor-Berar on the one side, and the districts of Cuttack, 
with Soubah Behar, on the other, included the whole Oircar of Bhattah, 
excepting Sohajepoor, and contained at least 20,000 B. square miles, of 
a mountainous tract or unprofitable jungles ; from the predominancy of 
which, the whole cocintry acquired the name of Jharcund, being alto- 
gether rated for a Crown rent scarcely of five lacks of rupees, exclusive 
of the diamoiid mines of Sumbhilpoor, when Ragojee Bholsa, in 1752, 
became the proprietor, suojeeded by his yduuger son Bembajee, the 
present occupant, in this portion of conquered dominion, still formerly 
dependent on the greater Mahratta State of Nagpoor. 

2nd. Bundelcund ; formed of the whole Circar of Ahmedabad Gorah, 
with three-fourths of that of Kaliuger, stretching north to the southern 
banka of the Jumna, over an extent of 11,000 B. square miles, in great 
part a productive plain, rateably assessed for 11,17,974 rupees, 
without reckoning the chontai, or fourth proprietory share of the 
diamond mines of Panhah, became the property of Hindoo-put, a de- 
s^^end^t of one of the ancient Rajahs of the country, under the recent 
distractions of the Mogul Empire; and after great improvement of the 
revenue, was left a disputed inheritance among three of his sons, 
who, having called in the assistance of the Mahrattas of Poonah, in 
effect to settle a triple participation, have since become tributary for 
the whole, to their auxiliary arbitrators. 

3rd. Rowah ; composed of a fourth of the Oircar of Kalinger, 
with Sohajepoor, disme/nbored from Bhattah, including in all about 
9,000 -B. square nuletr,' and yielding' a Toomary Jumma of 4,18,207 
rupees, fell to Adjed Sing, the actual independent possessor. 

4th. Cirears of Allahabad„Korah, Currah, Terhar and Manickpoor, 
with half of Jownpoor, dependent on Arungur, in extent about 18,000 
B. sqifare miles, of a fertile plain, watered by the Ganges and Jumna; 
(biter deducting the rental of the pergunnaha Bhuddovee and Canteet, 
annexed to Benartjs,} yielded Ausil Jumma 60,94,115 rupees: when 
jii 1752 the Vizier Siefdar Jung threw ofi his allegiance to the 
^empire, and seized, in h/s own right, on the two provinces of Alla- 
ihabad and Oude,, which he befc^re held as Soubahdar, in behalf of 
the Emperor Ahmed Shah. The Circars of Korah and Currah were 
however the following year retaken^ and conferred on the Mahrattas, 
as a reward for their services in punishing the rebellion of the Vizier, 
and continued in their possession to the decline of their power in Hin* 
dostan, after the battle of Paniput}ii^ 1762, when they were bestowed 
on Sadullah Khau, son of Ali Mahomed, the famous founder of the 
Bohilla State; and by him again, for considerations of support in. a 
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recently assumed independence of the Crown of Delhi, restored to the III. 
dominions of Oude, &c., which had devolved to Sujah uj^Ppwlah^ son Supplement 
and successor of Seefdar Jung.* But in IZfiiihotb Circars, witli thosei rioa?and^^oin- 
of Allahabad and Terhar or ^eyl, having been conquered by the Bri- parative AnJ 
tish Arms, were, on the restoration of the newly acquired districts of ijsis, &o. 

Benares, settle on the tiqg.for,lha auppoct 4 q his household^ dat im- 

plied conditions of local residence; which, being*inf ringed by his ma- Ze- 

jesty^s removal to Delhi, in 1^72, with the aggravating circumsta^cg of mindary Be! 
a formal transfer of appropriated rights to the Mahrattas, the natural nares. 
enemy of every neighbouring power, th^ territories thus abdicated, by. 
the great law of nature and of nations in Hindustan, reverted to the^ 

English, and were by them finally ceded to Sujah ul Dowlah, for fifty^ 
lacks of rupees, payable in three years, being about one-and-a-hal£ 
yearns purchase of their standard original rental; with certain stipula- 
tions of subsidy for any military aid required by either party. 

Fifth. — Zemindary of Benares; being the remaining portion of 
the Soubah of Allahabad now in question, acquired in 1775 by Great 
Britain in full sovereignty, under the constituttbnal forms of the Mo-' 
gul Empire, to be observed irfternally, and on terms of guaranteeing to^ 
the new Vizier Aso^uldowlah, the greater part of the rest of his heri- 
table possessions, of precarious tenure to^im, on the death of his father 
Sujah ; contained chiefly in foAr Circars, of 62 pergs., 12,000 B. square 
miles * of which, ten thousand, a rich well cultivated fiat on either 
side of the Ganges, were rated in 174V, as follows ; viz. 

1st. Circarof Benares, consi8tingof8perg.,valued in theausilRs. 3,80,475 
2d. Ghazipoor, * 17 ... ... 4,44,346 

3d. Chunar, ^ 18 ... .... 5,42,061 

4th. Bergs, of Jownpoor. ..17 Dams 4,34,25,819 a 48 'Aa. . , 9,04,704 

5th. „ of Allahabad... 3Bhuddove^,Cante*etandKheiragur3, 08,182 
6th. „ of SoubahBehar3 Mungro, Rutteupoor and Kote. 1,1 7,634 

Total of the Zemindary, 66 Pergs. yielding Rupees ... 26,07,402 

Deduct Kheiragur with the three mehals of Behar ; 
the former, included in the Circars of Allahabad, 

&c , paying rent to the Vizier ; the latter, making 
no part of the valuation of Soubah Allahabad in 
1747, and being together rated at ... 1,60,565 

• 

Leaves for the zemindary portion of the latter pro- 
vince, to be accounted for • ... 25,36,837 

/ . ♦ 

But this revenue of 26,07,402 rupees, there is reason to*believe» 
was only the net jumma of the district, as then ascertained, aftel* de- 
ducting all mofussil charges of Sebundy and c^llhction ; for althougH 
in every dismembered part of the Mogul Empire, a large increase on the 
established C)*own rent had taken place, noMo much by imposnig any 
new assessment oh the country, as from resumption of those long since 
secretly levied, by the provincial Superintendents, for their private 
emolument, and afterwards brought to public account, in*proportion as 
they acted in their proper behalf, or felt their own independence of the 
declining constituent power of the hpuseof Timoor : yet in the present 
instance, the increase as set fort^ fii the following authentic statement,* 
will appear so great and rapid, or disproportioned to the improvement 
of neighbouring districts, under similar circumstances, that it is more 
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III. than probable the Toomary rental stated, is exclusive of the whole, of 
to^the^*So* at least a considerable part of interior zemindary expenses and Ayioah 
ricaiandComi donations, which in the^ abstract accounts of the soubahs, were fre- 
paratiro Ana- quen^ly deducted without specification, from the Hustabood. 

Hustabood, or gross collections of the Zemindary of Benares, in 

Soubah Ai. fossilly year 118^4, or from 25tli September 1776 to the same day 
lahahad, Ze- in 1777 ; which hath’ or might have server!, if faithfully rendered, as a 
mindary Bo- foundation to the first regular settlement of the revenues of the district 
nares. 1781, in behalf of the Company, after the expulsion of Oheyt Sing, 

the late refractory farming la'jd-holder. The whole territory as before 
described, chiefly in four Circars, and now containing 74 pergunnahs, 
was rated altogether at sicca Rupees of 10 maseh ; viz. 

Mehal or land-r^nt, as t^en established, according to 
the Ruckbah and ikttai ... ... ... 67,06,779 

Sayer, mostly duties of 4 per cent, on an average, on 
. merchandize to and from Bengal, as privileged to the ze- 
mindar in 1773 d.. ... " ... ... 1,35,000 

‘ ^ 68,41,779 

Abwab or tax, levied on the country to defray the ex- 
pense of Hoondean or exchange at 4 per cent, on the re- 
mittance of tribute to Calcutta, and serf or batta on all the 
other receipts together, calculated on a medium at 8 per 
cent, on the whole jumma of the mehal ... ... 5,36,542 


Total gross collections of the district 
in 1184 ... ” .. ... ... Rupees 73,78,321 

The amount however of' proper fixed re- 
venue mehal and sayer stood as above ... 68,41,779, and 

From this sum, is to be deducted tho rental 
of Kheiragur, &c., five mehals of the Circar of 
Allahabad, payable to the Vizier ... ... 2,52,207 


Total malgoozary duo to tho sovereign of 
Benares .. .. ... ... ...65,89,572, of which 

* •. > 56,89,572 

was denominated ausil ,or original rent, as col- 
lected to the death of Balwa\\t Sing, and in the 
nature of ah' Ezafa or increaser on pretence of 
complying with the additional demand of the 
ViziSr, on the accessiou of Cheyt Sing in '1770, 
comprized through "^the powerful political inter- 
cession of the English Government, for 17 lacks 
Nuzz( ranah and 2^ lacks^ier annum, to be thus 
amply indemnified by a further ‘assessment on 
the Crown lands, under the aumildarry manage- 
ment of OussAn Sing of ... ... ... 9,00,000 

But to give some assurance oi the accuracy of ai statement^ So 
different from all others on the subject of Benares yet exhibited to the 
public, it may be necessary to enter into greater detail of the territorial 
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divisions and income of the diptriot, now become a dependency on 
Bengal ; and endeavour to show by what degrees it increased to its 
present zemindary magnitude/ under threes successive farming land- 
holders; or on mistaken grounds of right and policy, acquired for a, while 
the unconstitutional dacigerous form of a tributary raje. 

Monsai^am, the grandfatheV of Cheyt Sing of the lower or secular 
order of Bramins, was the fisst who laid the foundation o^ the ^emin- 
dary of Benares, in its actual state. He possessed originally uo«more 
than one-half of the village of Gungapoor; but through the favour of 
Meer Alii Rustum Khan, naib or deputy/ of Sadut Khan, soubahdar of 
the province of ^llahabad, and by the usual modes of successful 
ambition, in the Kxtensive territorial jurisdiction throughout Hindos- 
tan, in becoming Malzamin or security for the rents of neighbouring 
land-holders, outbidding some at the yearly settlement of their jumma- 
bundy, and expelling others perhaps, for forced disobedience or non- 
performance of oppressive engagements, he acquired successively, in 
19 years, until his death J740if during the reign ^of Mahomed Shah, the 
zemindary of eighteen mehal^ rated ausil as follows ; viz. 

, CiRCAE Benares. 

1. Havillee Benares, wifh the zemindary of Soorhy, Chiet- 

poor, &c., to Pertab ftooder .. . 1,02,700 

2. Sayer of the city, &o., farmed by,0hiet Rai, &c. ... 1,35,000 

3. Perg. Kettehur, with the town of Sheupore, to Ragoo- 

byiisy Rajepoot 1,65,905 

4. „ Kesswar, with Chekny, t''e zemindary of Aley 

Sing, &o. ^ ... 87,522 

6. Afrad, the zemindary of Ragoobynsy ...** ... 55,611 

6. „ Punderha, the zemindary of Rubber Baboohar ... 75,309 

7. , Byalsy, the zemindary ot Ragoobynsy •»51,200 

8. „ Kole Asselah, zemindary of Kerpaiiaht, taken from 

Townpoor * 82,107 

9. „ Ahtgong Kerowa, the zemindary of Soorwar Raje- 

poot 63,042 

10. „ Keryat Seekim zemindary of Ainder Singh, the 

half of which to Chun ar ... 85,752 

CiRCAR Allahabad. ** * ’ 9,04,148 

11. Perg. Bhudoer, zemindary of Holas Rajepoot ... , ... 6,()6,400 

12. ,, Mutafurukat, jageer villages of the sqme perguniah. 1,22,115 

® » 

* (JiRCAR JOWNPOOB. ^ ^ • 

13. Perg. Murriahoo, divided in farm to Amroy Bing, &c. 5,17,504 

14. „ Gurwara, zemihdary of Doorgbynsy Rajepoot ... • 1,07,005 

15. „ Moongera Santere, in farm .*. « 60,822 

16. „ Keerakut, zemindary of R^goobynSy 55,005 

17. „ Meypoora Landel, zemindary of Bhirhar 1,03,600 

18. „ Ghiswa, or MuchU Sher, zemindar Afghan. . . ^. . . ,74,382 


Total acquiijitiohs of Munseram Rupees 24,50,889 

Balw^nt obtained the usual sunnuds for ^ 

hie fath^B possessions;" and in the thirty years of his own manage- ' 
meat, acquired, under the Yisier^e Siefdar Jung and Sajah Dow^ah, 
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^SpDB^H ALLAHABAD, ZBHlNDABT BINABES. [Bengal I. 

or from the king Shah Allum, white hplding the Circars of Allahabad 
and Kprah, the following additions to his zemindary, in 51 pergun- 
iiahs ; viz. ^ " 

* CiRCAR ClIUNAR. 

Perg. 

1. A gory Bijeygar^ a hill zemindary to Rajepoots ... 70,312 

2. ^ Singrovy/ another hill zemindar ‘ 4,109 

^ 3."' BliHgwiit or Paterta to an Afghan zemindar 62,203 

4. Lutteefpoor, in zemindaf to Syeds 40,975 

5. Bhooly, zemindary of Daim Khan Afghan ... ^ ... 80,609 

6. Dhooa formed by Tokrai Am roro Sing ...^ 45,112 

7. Mowye, Ditto " ... 51,745 

8. Mujhwar, Mowai’y .r 80,307 

9. Nerome Pam Town Sing 96,208 

10. Mehach or Danapoor, Baboo Doorybzey Sing 61,905 

11. Biirhul, farmed to Dhoonda Baghet 35,107 

12. Ragoopoor, or Pvimuagur 60,300 

13. Havilla Oil unar in several villages 26,572 

11. Kera Miingrore, formerly belongingto Chainpoor Cir- 

car, Shaliabad Soubah ^ehar, noiy attached to Chunar. 1,15,300 

8,30,769 

ClKCAR GhAZIPOOR. 


Obtained from Sujah ul Dowlah, first in farm, then in 
zemindary^ through means of Rajah Beni Bahadur, 
on the dismission of Fnzilali Khan : 


15. Havillee and the town of Ghazipoor, Mehal and Sa- 

yer to Aga Mehndi 

16. Seydpoor Bhittree to Oussan Sing, fixed 73,000 rated 

17. Behryabad to Bukhshi Sadanimd, now to Beniram 

Pundit . . 


* 

/ 


18. 


19. 

20 . 


21 . 

22 

Jo 

2?: 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 


33. 

34. 

35. 


Shadiabad ... These perguntiahs belonged origi- 
Bhadowan Jownpoor, now valued at 

. * ' 6Q,000 rupees, and with the two 

Zahooraoad ... 'ft)llowing, foriliiug the district of 
Bahadurgunge Baboo Juggerdio Sing, fixed at ... 
Bulliah,^ PAchooter, Lucknteser, Khareed, Secunder- 
popr, Ghosee, in five pergs.,ijhe three last formerly an- 
nexed to Jownpoor, and now altogether compo&ingMeer 
Sherif Aly's difitriats 


Zomcuneah 

Chounfeh 

Kuiindah 

Gundeah 

Dahma 


2,00,000 

1,15,000 

58.000 

50.000 


Tokrai Bukht ...*> 
Sing's districts.,. J 


Ghandpore, formerly in Circar 'Jc^mpoor, to Baboo- 
beem Sing’s 


3^.. Boorgan and Buiragong Nograb zemindary ... 


1,51,000 

92,700 

30,000 


1,90,000 


5,36,000 


4.23.000 

1.25.000 

18,000 

,26,000 
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Havillee, the city, Hajeypoor, MalhQ& and 6eopoor, 

fire mehals obtained from Seifdar 

• • ® 


3,00,000 


m. 
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CiRCAi Allahabad. , • 

42 ^ • 

to > OaL tee t-Bejey poor, the zemindary of Lal-Gobind 
51. j Jeet, subdivided into 10 mehals or tuppahs, of 
which some belonged to Chrfnar, l^uckteesgur, 
Chowij|SS 0 Agory, Chenahi, &c., obtained from 
Sujah Hi Dowla, on the death of Mohamed Kuli 
Khan, through Boni Bahadur^ 


Soobah Ai« 
lahabad, Ze« 
mindary Bo* 
Dares. 


5,23,212 


Total acquisitions of Bui want Sing ... 32,38,683 
To these should be added the pergunnah of Kheiragur, 
subdivided into* five* tuppahs of Cho'Pjrassi, Dia, 

Gowherar, Tandeh, j,nd Budooghur, of which part 
to Ohunar, formerly taken in farm from Shah 
Allum, while in possession of Allahabad, now 
transferred to the Vi^fer. ...• ... ... 2,52,207 


Abstract of the gross and net rental •of the zemindary of Benares, as 
before stated, classed more regularly, for the sake of comparison, 
under the respective wholes or divided Oircars of which it was form- 
ed; and shewing the basis of thf- first settlement, agreeable to the 
usual fornjs of zerniirdary tenures concluded with Mehepnarrain, 
the actual occupant in behalf of the Oompapy in 1?81, on the expul- 
sion of Cheit Sing, who, in 1770, th«)ugh the influence of the Eng- 
lish Government, had been appointed by Sujah ul Dowl«i» to "the 
territorial charge of l^is father Bui want Sing. 


1. Circar Benares ... 8 Perga „ rated Ausil 

7,79,165 


2. 

IJ 

Ghazipoor .. 

.. 17 


„ 11,87,700 

3. 


Chunar 

. 18 

i} 

,, 7,58,355 

4. 

}} 

Jownpoor .. 

. 17 


„ 16,97,325 

5. 

)} 

Allahabad.. 

. 3 or 11 

subdivision. 14,03,934 

6. 

i) 

SoubahBehar 3 

... 

1,15,300 


Total Ausil Jumma of the Zemv. f ergs., 66 whole •r 
74 with subdivisions ... ... ... ... 5#, 41, 779 

Ezafa, or proportion*al increase levied on the preceding dis- 
trict from the accession of Chiet Sing, in consyequence of, 
or on pretence of making good the Vizier's demand of • 
Nuzzeranah, and additional rent of 2| lacks then stipu- 
lated ... . ... ; ... * 9,00,000 

Abwab further impost of 8 per cent, on the Ausil of the 
mehal or land-rent, as before stated for Serf and Hogn- 
dian ... ... ... ... ... ... 5,36,542 


Total malgoozary of the,zdmindary, as established • 

in 1184 ... ... ... ... Rupees 73,78,321* 

[Yol. I.] a44 
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ceipts, or 201 per-cent, inclusive of the 
^ Zemindars Nancar and Rnssoo,m; reck- 
* oned 10 per cent, with allowances to the 
putwarrieSji village peons^ battaoa rupees, 
total expense of interior zemindaiy 
^ management ; but as in the present ca§ie^ 
Mehepnarrain, as farming land-holder^ 
was otherwise specially and largely pro- 
vided for, so only three-fourths of ordinary 
Mofussil charges are here stated being. . . 11 ,06,748 
Sebundy troops, or militia of the district, 
under tho control of. the baboos, or 
relations cf the zemindar, and paid by 
assignments, or deductions of yearly rent 
from certain lands and villages, about. . . 9,65,671 


[Bengal L 


20,72,319 


Total revenue, inclusive of four lacks 'of 
rupees resumed from the baboos, taken as the 
gross jumma of the zemindary, and serving as 
a basis for tho settlement concluded in 1781... Rupees... 63,06,002 
Abstract of the rental of Benares, brought forward as before 
stated, after deduction of expenses necessarily incurred in some 
degree, for internal management of the collections, but as in 
1781 now again assumed as the gross income of the zemindary, 
serving the basis of the original settlement made with 
Mehepnarrain •' ... ... ... ... 53,06,001 

Deduct revenue paid for the perg. of Kheiragur, to 
the Vizier ... ... ... ... ... 1,98,046 

Total estimated funds for tho bundobust of A.D, 

1781-2, or 1189 Fussilly 51,07,955 

Further charges, &c., on the collections to be deducted ; viz. 
Jageer donation of the whole perg. 

Bihryabad Circar Gazipoor, to 
Beniram pundit, the Mahratta 
Vakeel, from N^gpoor, with 
two similar lesser grants, in all 
rated at ... ... ... 28,200 

Mudded Mash, confirmed oy 
Milt Harriot in 1765, then 'Ve- 
, Burned, but of which a moiety 
was again resto^'ed. . . ... 33 296 

61,496 

Stated expense of collecting the Sa- 
yor duties under the dbnomina^. 
tion of Aumaunee mehals ..\ 4,119 

Maafy Mamooly, or supposed custo- 
mary remissions to the sub- 
renters of the district at the « 

close of the year ... ... 1,02,508 

1,43,717 


2,05, S13 
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Total net annual Jumma as paid into the zemin^^ treasnrjj under 
the following heads of territory ; yiz. 


k 


1. 

Circar Benares .. 

10 Pergs.. » 

8,74,000 • 

2. 

)} 

Ghazipoor. . 

22 

13,41,761 

7,58,000 

3. 

if 

Chnnar .. 

.16. ... 

4. 

a 

Jownpoor .. 

11 ... 

15,44,000 

5. 

a 

Canteet .. 

10, 

• 3,76,000 • 

6. 

a 

Khuragur.. 

6 

10,000 



Pergs, . 

. 74 whole and*brok6tt 

49,02,741 


Nancar, &c., allowance for the support of the Rajah zemin- 
dar^ his family and dependants ; viz. 

To Mehepnarrain for his household senary, &o. * 6,30,400 
Do. Jageer of half perg, Bhuddovee ... 1,58,3*41 


Total more than 10 per*cenif. on the gross rent* 7,88,741 
Doorbijiy Sing his father, the perg. of Mahay ch 60,000 

Owsan Sing a relation, tl^e perg. Seydpoor ... 51^000 

• . . 9,02,741 

Total net annual revenue foi^hcpming to the 
Company, as representative sovereign pro- 
prietor of the zemindary of Benares, set- 
tled in 1781-2,. as a permanent Toomary 
assessment on all the districts of which it 
is composed, excepting Khuragur, of which 
the junlma hath been reserved to the Vi- 
zier; and after deducting in all fq^* charges 
of collection, Sicca Rupees 31,80,273 being ^ 

about 44 per cent, on the gross, and 80 per 
cent, on the net revenue ... ... 40,00,000 • 


But besides the expense thus incurred, including the maintenance 
of a Sebundy Corps at least of 15,000 men, three or four battalions of 
regular infantry are kept within the district, in fact required and solely 
employed for the business of the collections; which the charges of 
Dewanny and foujedarry judicature, usually imposed with bloodlQsa 
Hindoo jurisdiction on zemindars in terras of ^hoir sunnud ot charter, 
are here, with all those of higher provincial superintendence, defrayed 
from the net income of the public exchelquer. • 

• * 


. • • 

On the whole, reviewing the rise, progress, extent, gr final settle- 
ment of the zemindary of Benares^ as heiieia set forth, it may seem 
strange that theife should be two pinions on the relative situations of 
the principal land-holders and sovereign, or that at any one period, 
the former should be classed under the erroneous designation of a 
feudal or tributary prince# But m Europe, the mistake was inevitable, 
when the records of the Company (the only medium of information 
relied on there) gave title, fort^, &ud description, princely prerogatives 
to the zemindar or expressed hereditary or civil indefinite right, Uiougb 
[Voi. I.] »44in. 
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in opposition to the chartered privileges of merely an ofiScer of 
the established Government, and the invariable legal practice of the 
Empire. Such were the original ideas entertained in India, and pro- 
mulgated from thence, of that class of patives termed land-holders, 
and found virtually in the exercise of all those functions of proprietory 
management, which in some states of the western world, still give 
name and essence to^the princely character, without reflecting that 
under despotisth in all parts of Asia, the lowest delegate, however 
slavishly obedient himself, might be authorized in form, and have 
assumed in fact, within his proper jurisdiction, all the power, prero- 
gative and privilege, of’ his sovereign constituent. Consulting only 
appearances, being little interested at first or finding a difi[iculty in 
the discovery of the truth, these ideas thought applicable to the state 
of things in this country, were readily adopted by the earlier servants 
of the Company, as most familiar to European knowledge, and were 
admitted with implicit deference afterwards, by those who having been 
trained up in the same primitive notions from their youth, under a 
sentiment of gratitude and respect for authority, succeeded in the 
common routine of the service to the higher stations of Government. 

Theory and practice were notoriously, at ^ft|jj|ince; but the former, 
was a point of faith, the absurdity of which, seemed to strengthen 
belief ; while the contradiction of the latter, removed all inconveni- 
ence from the doctrine, until the year 1776. Soon after, a change 
in the form of administration, with a consistent system of principle 
and conduct, was attempted to be introduced in the management 
of the revenues, Unfortunately, both the one Jtnd the other, were 
in truth mistaken by our reformists; and hence the practice in many 
cases, from that (.ime forward, hath been made to correrpond with a 
thing no less dangerous ^han fallacious. A dispute between the civil 
and judicial authority, gave ail air of patriotism in restraining or 
ovoi turning the power of the Supremo Court, when it began to extend 
its influence, in derogation of the most essential rights of sovereignty, 
whether from a wrong construction of the charter of justice newly 
granted, or an original flaw in the original institution itself, by con- 
founding exchequer jurisdiction, (necessarily attached in Hindostan 
under the forms of a peculiar of law, to the superior administra- 
tion) with the executive powers of ordinary judicature, as established 
in England. 'I^he grand ^question agitated w’as, whether, a zemindar 
was to be considered an® officer of Government, or a proprietor of land, 
according to European ideas ; if the first, he became amenable to the 
Court, subject to 'English law ^yKch he did not understand, and that 
property of ufnich, he was only «!S;he guardian (involving his own and 
Fovoroigh^s right) might have been materially affected, if not wholly 
and unconstitutionally alienated, to answer collusive private demands ; 
if the second, he was t6 be exempted from all those impending incon- 
veniences.' The old absurd notion that gave to Indian land-holders 
proprietory or hereditary pretensions to the soil, had been lately reviv- 
ed, and most powerfully supported, on principles of policy wholly 
applicable to the state of society in Europe, and universally admitted 
there, as just in exclusion to all others, though perhaps founded 
on a very diffe^nt order of things. Recent practice too, in some 
instances, might be quoted to confirm an opinion, which, however 
ifl founded, had hitherto passed inujaestioined, probably from its 
speculative insignificance under unsystematic management of 
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the finances, and had the stamp of time to iTTanre its currencj^ 
without farther investigation. It is not therefore to be wonder- 
ed at| if we find so exact and” general a Obnformity In ' the evidence 
of the purest intentioned^ with the best informed individuals here^ and 
in England, on the point in issue, where early prejudice, a common 
belief maintained with eloquence, apparent self-constituent and 
national interests, all seemec} united to influence* the decision. But it 
is altogether surprising, that no proofs of documentor fact were tender- 
ed on the one side, nor required on the other, throughout the whold 
process of enquiry. If the zemindar was an officer of Government, it 
might have been concluded, as is the case, that 'he acted by a Commis- 
sion of appointment, under some written form ; if a proprietor, by a 
tenure of grant, prescription, or conviction, which might clearly ascer- 
tain his privileges and relative situation in the* State. In truth, his 
sunnud being the necessary indispensable instrument of his civil 
creation, whether considered as a patent of office or temporary charter 
of territorial rights, would ha^re determined the question without leav- 
ing possible grounds of cavil ; while a candid discussion, with refer- 
ence to any single instance of zemindary holding, must have invali- 
dated at once all presumptive hereditary or other pretensions to the 
possession of land, besides a conditioni^l permanent farm from the 
Crown, in any part of Hindostjfn, subject to rules of Mogul legislation. 

But it may be urged, that the farming land-holder of Benares was 
virtually a Rajah or prince, with ac^knowlodgod regal prerogatives, 
under the sanction of written agreement ; and who had the right to 
create him such, or enter intd stipuhitions with any subject zemindar, 
subversive of the laws and constitution of India, before the individual 
thus favoured!', could have himself dreamt of establtshing even a re- 
fractory independence ? It was not thp Viziel’ of the Empire, nor the 
DewanS of a soubahdarry, nor yet the representatives of any pftwer,on 
earth, that unnecessarily could, in violation of the legal forms under 
which they acted, rightfully erect a principality, or confer immunities, 
essentially derogatory to the high sovereign authority of their consti- 
tuents. While the Zemindar of Benares owned subjection, in the 
indefinite terms of his sunnud, to the Nawab or Viceroy of Oude, and 
extended his territorial jurisdiction with more or less political influ- 
ence, in inverse proportion to the ability of his superior, throughout 
an important frontier district, iytervening bAroen jbhe British domi- 
nions and those of an ambitious, naturally inimical neighbour, it ipight 
have been good policy in the rulers of .the one St^e, if possessing 
the power, to limit the control of ttfe •other,, if not effect the entire 
independence of the intermediate teA-itory. Nevertheless, nti such^ 
conduct was observed, in prescribing the forms of zemindary grant 
from Sujah Dowlah to Cheyt Sing in 1770, tly)ugh the demands of 
Nuzzeranneh and yearly fent, were greatly moderated, through English 
influence. When relative situations were interchanged, and the strong- 
er power became possessed of the district id question, its policy then 
might be supposed the reverse of what it had been, under different 
circumstances. Yet this seems not to have been the cjtse ; a clause 
virtually of inheritance, and fixed invariable tribute in perpetuity, 
conveying also gratuitously* a transfer of the regalities of the mint, 
foujedafry, and cutwally, was ini^rted in the Dewanny suhnuds of ^ 
1775 ; and nothing more was wanting to render the whole grant null* 
and void from the beginning, as being altogether informal, diametri- 
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III. cally opposite in letkir and spirit to the laws and constitution of India ; 
fco^^he nTs^to- subversive of the concjuered or acquired territorial 

ricaiaiidCom- rights ot Britain. A rebellion necessarily ensued; and after an un- 
equal bonflict, brought things back to' their natural state, in reducing 
the Zemindar of Benares to his propa’* condition of a farming land- 
holder; assessed in *form for the full amount of his collections. 

c ^ * 

modeiately estimated as forty lacks, after deducting a princely allow- 
ance for himself, with all other usual charges of mofussil management. 


Having now completed the design, of exhibiting a political, 
comparative, and histoc’ical view of the finances of the proper British 
dominions in Hindostan, excepting the Company's Jageerin the Carna- 
tic, the islands of Bombay and Salsette,*’ with the inconsiderable 
territories adjoining to four dr five subordinate factories, dispersed on 
the Coasts of Coromandel and Malabar, I shall here endeavour, in a few 
words, to give the substance of what hath been set forth ; explain the 
leading motives of enquiry ; review the mode pursued, and sum up the 
result of the whole, in a table, shewing what the re venues of the 
different provinces in question were at different periods, from the 
Mogul conquest, to the present time; distinguishing the imperial Crown 
rent, as rated as its first and ultimate establishment, with the increased 
local assessments of the soubahdars, when raised themselves to indepen- 
dence ; together making the highest legal income of the exchequer, at 
the moment of territorial transfer to Britain ; then, comparing with 
that standard, the actual receipts of 1784, under the Company's Dewan- 
ny administration, whether involving an improvement or decline in the 
finances, after nineteen years of management everywhere besides 
Benares ; and finally i?. Seating, after deduction of incurred charges, or 
the rate to which they ought to be limited, the net amount that might 
hereafter, in^poKcy and justice, <be paid annually into the public trea- 
sury. , " ♦ 

The corrupt, va'riablo, indefinite, fallaci jus system of administering 
tho revenue, imposed by the natives ot this country on their British 
rulers, f.s the lawful esteblished ^raode of the preceding Mussulmen 
Government, was found productive of the moat enormous abuses, 
equally oppressive to the people at large, as injurious to the sovereign 
rights. A progressive and rapid decline of ordinary supplies was felt 
and complained of, by the protecting power of the State ; whilafrandu* 
•flent alienations of territory, being almjost the only source in Hindostan, 
.of public income, with heavy accumulated demands on all the remaiii- 
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ing lands^ threatened at once^ a total extinction VE the means of pro- 
viding for themj as derived frogn ample f nnds^ and an industrious rated 
population. These pernicious^ consequences, were wrongfully ascribed 
to British agency ; an^ therefore to fix the blame where it ought to 
remain, was one of the principal motives of the pyeseht enquiiy.. 

To heal a disorder, the nature and causes of which were misundei'- 
stood, general scientific lules were refefrcd to^ but were found of no 
avail, by wrong application; and became critically dangerous, in 
strengthening a greater constitutional infirmity. The erroneous doc-'| 
trine of hereditary or proprietory right in laild being vested in the 
subject, and not the sovereign, when blindly adopted as an unimpor-’ 
tant speculative theory, seemed of little consequence ; but when a per- 
manent system was to he raised, on a foundation so ruinous ; and 
universal immemorial usage, approved by the experienced wisdom of 
ages, was at once to giveaway to a different practice, to*tally irreconcil- 
able to the local state of things, the •character of the people, the 
principles and necessities of the ‘established Government; duty im- 
pelled a prompt and strenuous resistance to an innovation that might 
be so prejudicial, by the only means loft, in rousing the public 
attention. * 


A long expensive war, and w&nt of internal economy, had, 
with the evils suggested, occasioned a very consideraWe debt, 
and great pecuniary distress, in supplying the current exigen- 
cies of Government; but the immediate inconvenience of these 
effects, could only have been felt, in wrong intelligence, and 
mistaking the proper rights, with the natural resources of the State. 
The country never was in a more flourishing state; money at no 
time plentier, nor the land rants of the sovereign hfgher, *as first 
paid into the hands of his zemindary agents. ^ Nevertheless, through 
embezzlements, encroachments, or aliqnations of pfoprietory right, 
the actual receipts of the public ireasury* were unequal «to the 
demand; and if all* the wealth the universe centered in Bengal,* 
no other outlet could be found of general civcirlatiou under Hindoo 
superstitious parsimony, than the issues of the exchequer. .The display 
of such troths, by comparative vinws of ihe Bevenue,' at different 
periods, with applicable remarks, founded on authentic documents, 
or incontrovertible facts, in oppositicn to simple opinion, wrong qpnclu- 
sions from mistaken premises, and the gross delusion that would give 
stationary or increase value to the precious metals, since the discovery 
of America, involved tha plan iwnich gave the motives that occurred^ 
effect^ in executing this dry, invidious, disagreeable undertaking. 
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The mode pursueJiTwas, firsfc, to lay down the general principles of 
Finance'i as actually established in llindostan^ without taking much 
pains to refute prevalent erroneous opinions, or anticipate possible 
future objections; though what hath been necessarily said on either 
score, will undoubtedly be tedious to lukewarm, or self-interested en- 

Abatiact Statement of the gross and net annual Revenue, Mehal 
» Acquisitions in Hindostan in their greatest actual dimensions of 
original assessment of Toor^l Mull, A. D. 1582, to the present time, 
the one intituled, A Political Survey of the Northern Circars 
Bengal, with the whole of its dependencies, in three parts of which, 


PnnviNc’Jis. 


ssl 

-lls 

*1 OH'S 




Gross and net Revenue as found 
established in 1765, or at the 
moment of Tenitorial Acqui- 
sition made by tho Company. 


Gross 

Kent. 


Charges 


ment as n 
then es- 
tablishcd. 


Bengal Dewanny Lands' l,08,«6,285|2,29,21,097j 8,35,822|2,25,85,275 

Coded Lands ... 1,06,'J3,152| 27,05 820j 41,17,105j 66,464j 40,51.661 

Salt Lands S,‘j5,000| 22,06,000| dednetod. 22,06,000 


Bchar . . 

Orissa 

Allahabad 


Talal-Soulah... l,C6,93,152]l,41,16,lll|S,92,48,202| 4;01,276|'2,88,41,l 


. the Souhah 
. Miduaporo 
Benares ... 


55,47,984 95,66,098 84,36,866j 10,72,030 
9,09,981 ll,43,878j 14,38,G57j 2,76,010 
14,07,475 25,30,837* 71,28,114| 22,23,373 


73,63,826 

11,68,647 

48,02,741 


Total-Bengal .. I,85,68,646|2,73,52,924l4,02,38,828| 39.71,680|4.22,87,14« 
Hydmbad...thoavoNorthornCircars. 39,45,348| 62,07,700| 78,98,243| 19,68, 000| 69,26,243 

Total Biitiah Te^itOry... j2,26,03,893j3,28,60,624j6,91,32,072j 89,89,689|4,81,92,383 
Dofiil^tiou from what the nt't Revenues were, in 1765 Rupees 1.67,12,523 ; and from what they are or 


In-explantion of the foregding Table, it is to be observed, on the 
"two .first columns, containing the original ami ultimate Toomary 
Jumma, that the amount lu some of the distilots and even provinces, 
included the entire molussil expense of collection ; as in Behar, where 
the valne o^the lands had been completely ascertained ; in others, only 
a small share or comprSmise, in Bengal, where a valuation by 
mckbah or measarement had fiever been completed, but the as- 
sessment, snoh as it is stated, accumulated by proportional abwabs 
on the ausil,'haviiig regard to the charges before allowed of, and 
which were always to be deducted from the standard Crown rent, 
at the Close of the year. The ngt revenue, a^ain, in the moment 
of territorial acquisition, for the most part in 1765, comprised 
the whole actual receipts on the annual jnmmabundy, at that 
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quirers; then^ to apply theso principles^ with sonjp local modihcatioD; 
to the different countries composing the British dominion in Indian 
and exhibit the result in a figured comparative statement of the 
revenues of each, pow abstracted, in one view, in the foltowing 
Table 

t 

and Saver, of the several Provinces composing the British Terrjtorial 
180,000 British square miles; as rated at different periods, from thp 
ending in 1784; and set ^orth in some detail, in two distinct treaties ; 
the other, '' An Historical and Comparative Ahalysis of the Finances 
of that now presented, forms the last. 


Gross and net Revenue,^ as actually 
realized to the Company in 1784, after 
nineteen years Financial Administra- 
tion. 

S3 o oa d o 

fl ® « S) P4 

• 

Gross Rent. 

Charges 
paid from the 
Treasury, 
besides 
Sebundy, &c 

« 

Net Rent. 

< 

• t 

'*T»ota,l net Rot 
mated aa co 
the Zemindar 
to the sovere 
deducting 20 
^for charges. 

• 

• 

1,37,20,(kS3 

47,76,281 

89,45*399 

3,09,00,000 

• 

62,86,955 

11, 93, 06*1 

60,93,891 

55,00,000 


64,50,000 

19,50,000 

35,00,006 

39 *'0,000 

* 

2,54,57,638 

V9,18,34« 

1,75,39,290 

' 4,03,00,000 

• 

53,33,493 

9,50,745 

43,82,747 

76,00, WO 

• 

8,73,355, 

2,10,000 

6,63,355 

14,00,000 

» » 

61,07,9551 

11,07,966 

40,00,000 

60,00,000 

• 

3,67,72 440 

1,01,87,048 

2,65,86,392 

6,43,00,000 


74,62,468 

26,68,000 

48,94,468 

83,00,000 


4,42,34,908 

1,27,55,048 

3,14,79,860 

,6,26,00,000 

• • 


ou^ht to be, m 1761, Rupees 3,11,20,140 ; oomparatirely wit^ the net>actual collection of the latt'er year. 


time concluded by the Mussulmen ^Government, inclusive of every 
established expense incident to the management of the reyeiyidh 
excepting sebundy, which in some instancej, however, is partially 
introduced. Nevertheless, it is not to be imagined that the sum here 
specified, was brought entirely to the credit of the sovereign. The 
whole Civil and. Military chargesJ of the ^Province, were also to be 
deducted. Corruption and the abuse of power in despotic States, ever 
underrated the public income, and fictitiously swelled the expenditure^ 
Soubahdars, Dewans, and Foujedars, with their slavish delegates, 
supported within their* respective jurisdictions a considerable armed 
force, with a degree of state aibd magnificence unknown In limited 
monarchies. Th^ united in their own persons, locally, all the exech*; 
tivd functions of Civil Governor, Judge, and Commander-in-Chief of the 
[Vql. I.] a45 
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troops ; collected (wio revenues, ordered disbursements, framed and 
settled • their public! accounts, almost without any control, since the 
decline of* the Empire on the death of the Great Alemgeer ; and yet it is 
certain from that period forward, for upwards of thirty succeeding years, 
a net surplus of one krore of rupees, after defraying every expense of 
provincial Goverpmeut, whetlier civih, military, financial, or judicial, 
was annually remitted from the 8oubah of Bengal alone, by way of 
tribute, to the imperial treasury at Delhi. Authentic accounts lately 
I’eceived from the king's dufter there, entirely confirm this fact, as 
before stated in the first part i)f our Analysis, and resting then, merely 
on the authority of pap'ers found in Calcutta. 

In like mannei, from the net revenue of 1784, as actually collected 
by the Company, or on their behalf in the sovereign's name by zemin- 
dars, on the well fouhded estimate set forth in the ultimate column, 
the general, civil, and military disbursements are to be deducted; 
for under the head of charges of management, here introduced, as well 
in 1765 and 1784, as in the stated allowance of 20 per cent, nothing 
is included, but the proper expense necessarily or usually incurred 
in the collection of the revonnes, and that, not in the total ; as Sebundy, 
or the extraordinaries of regular troops doing the duty of militia, with 
jageers, pensions, &c., tosoine'of the civil officers of the financial depart- 
ment, would make a very considerable addition, if reckoned with the 
ordinary charges of realizing the public income. 

In the valuation of the five Northern Circar.s, the revenue of 
Guntoor, th/)ugh still in the hands of N:zam Alii Khan, is included. 
The amount at the jumma kaumil or standard, being the medium 
between the real col lections of the zemindars, and what is annually paid 
to the public exchequer, i.s about twelve lacks of rupees ; and supposing 
this to be deducted from the Uotal receipts of the British territories 
herein -specified, yet the produce of that portion yet undescribed, 
including the Jagoer in the Carnatic, islands of Bombay, &c., will more 
than counterbalance the defalcation. 
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Appendix, No. 5. 


Minute of Mr. Shore, on th^ Permanent feeltleO Recorded on the 
raent of the Lands in Bengal; and proposed Reso- M8th September 
lutions thereon. ) 1789. 


Do. 

Lord Cornwallis’s, 

do. 

do, do.* 

Second Minute of Mr. Shore, 

do. 

do. • do. ^ ^ 

r Recorded on thp 

Do. 

Mr. Shore 

ig. 

do.<2l8t December 
• (. 1789. 

Do. 

Lord Cornwallis’s 
(with Appendix.) 

do. 

do. ( Recorded on tho 
llOthFeby. 1796. 

Extract Bengal Revenue Uonsultaffions, 18th September 1789, 


Mr. Shore delivers the following Minute, and draft of proposed 
Resolutions. 


1st. — My time, since*I ha*d last the honor df attending the Board, 
had been occupied in perusing the replies of Collectors of the Fussilly 
districts, to tlie roforeiicea made to them under dates the 11th August 
1788, and 20 bh May 17'^9, on Jho subject of the intended permanent 
settlement ; and with a vu‘W to»assist the^deliborations of the Board, and 
to enaido them to form decisive resolutions upon this important subject, * 
I have collected all the material information which has occurred, and 
shall now state it, with my own observations upon the whole. 

2ud. — It may be proper tb premise, that the Minute which I delivered 
for record, upon the 18th June last, on the revenues of this country, 
related to the districts* of Bengal only, and had nfc reference to the 
divisions of this country, which pay their rents according to the Fussilly 
year, I have formerly remarked, thatl^etween Bengal and Behar there 
are many important distinctions, both in principle and pracfibe ; •and 
in determining the system of management for regulating aijd collect- 
ing the revenues of these two provinces, these distinctions should not ' 
be disregarded : the most material of them, are as follows ; — 

1st. — In Bengal the zemiiidaries are very extensive, and that of 
Bill'd wan alone is equal in produce, to three-fourths of the rental of 
Bohar, in which province, tho zeniiudaries are comparatively small. 
The power and influence of thq principal zd^pyidars in*Beagal is pvo- 
portionably groat ; and they have been able to maintain a degree of 
independence, which the inferior zemindars of the Behar province have 
lost. The latter also, having been* placed under the^uthority of a 
provincial administration, from distance as well as comparative inferi- 
ority, have been precluded from that information which the zenyn(^ai^ 
of Bengal, from their vicinity to Calcutta, their access to the 
members and officers of Government, have been able to obtain : the 
latter, have acquired ideas of right, and assume principles of conduct, 
or reasoning, which do not extendito the ^Jbmindars of Behar. 

2udly.— The proprietors of the soil in Behar, universally claim and 
possess a right of malikana, which whenever they are dispbssessed of 
the management of their lands, they receive from the aumil, as well 
as from the tenants of *tho*jaghires and proprietors of altumghas. In 
Bengal, no such custom has eve» been f prmal lv established, although 
there is some affinity between lihis and the allowance of * . 

Srdly.-^The lands of Bohar have from time immemorial, been let . 

[Vot. L] 
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to farnij, and no g1 oral settlement, as far as we can trace, since the 
acquisition of the B^wanny, has been concluded between the Govern- 
ment and the real' proprietors of the soil.) The Collector of Sarun 
asserts, that this has evW been the usage in the districts under his 
chargvj. The aumil or farmer has deemed himself entitled to avail 
himself of the agency of the zemindars and' talookdars, or dispense 
with it, at his ow^ discretion. This power was formally delegated to 
the farmers im 1771, by the proyinciar Council at Patna, with the 
sanctfon of the superior authority at Calcutta, and the rate of mali- 
kana was then settled, for the dispossessed proprietors of the land, at 
10 per cent, as the ancient allowance agreeable to the constitution of 
the country Government. 

4thly. — The numerous grants of lands in Behar, under various 
denominations, have had an influence upon the proprietary rights of the 
zemindars and talookdars, and upon their opinions of those rights. 
There are few instances of jagheers in Bengal ; I cannot recollect more 
than three or four. 

Sthly. — The custom of dividing the ^produce of the land in certain 
proportions between the cultivator and the Government, or the Collec- 
tor who stands in its placo, is general, but not universal, throughout 
Behar. In Bengal, the custom is very partia? and limited. 

6thly. — The settlement in Behar, whether by the aumil or manager, 
on the part of Government, is annually formed upo.n an estimate of the 
produce. In Bengal, the mofuasil farmers, with some exceptions, 
collect by different rules. 

Behar, the functions of the mofus’sil canongoes, however they 
may have been perverted, have not been superseded ; and their accounts, 
admitting the uncertainty of them, furnish detailed information of the 
rents, which is not procurable in Bengal from the same sources. 

3. The preceding circumstances, will sulEcieutly account for 
what is urctu ally the case — the very degraded state of the proprietors 
of the soil in Behar, comparatively with those in Bengal. The former, 
lunnoticed by Government, and left at the mercy of the aurnils, have in 
fact considered themselves as proprietors only of tythe, of their real 
’estates, and assured of this when dispossessed, they have been less 
anxious to retain a maiiageraeiit, which exposed them to the chance of 
losing a part of what they received without it. The neglect of Govern- 
ment witli respect to their situation, is very apparent from the mokur- 
rery grants of entire pergunnahs upon individuals, without any stipu- 
lations in favour of the zemindars and talookdars holding property 
within them. 

4. I know but three principiJ zemindars at present in Behar, the 
Pujahs of Tirhoot Shahabad, and Sun note 'IVkarry.' Their jurisdiction 
comprehends much more than their actual property; and extends over 
numerous land-holders possessing rights as fixed and indefeasible, as 
their own. V^ith respect to this class of proprietors, the superior zemin- 
dars are to be considered itk the light of aumils only; and I think it 
probable that the origin of their jurisdiction arose, either from their 
influence with the supreme provincial authority, or from the facility of 
such a plan for managing and colleoting the revenue. Jn this point of 
view, it has its advantages ; although it is a\^tended with this obvious 
evil, that it is tho interest of the principal zemindars to throw addi- 
tional burthens upon the inferior proprietors of the soil, with a view 
to save his own lands, and augment their value. 
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5. There is an apparent analogy between the Bookdars in Bengal 
situated within the jurisdiction of a principal zeminjar, and that of the 
proprietors of the soil of Behar^ajuei»i4m*^}l^^ament ; but in their 
reciprocal rights, I understand there exists a material difference. • The 
Muskoory Talookdars of Bengal are dependent upon the zemindar, and 
have no rightio be separated from him, except by special agreement, or 
in the case of oppression, or where their talooks existed previous to the 
zemindary ; neither do they possess the right of malikana. 1 wish I 
could account for this important variation from authoritative iuforrna-* 
tion or records ; but wanting these, I caa only conjecture the grounds 
of it, which may bo the following : that the talookdars in Bebar areji 
the original proprietors of the soil, whereas in Bengal, most of thef 
Muskoory Talookdars have obtained their tenures, by grant or purchase^ 
from the zemindars; if this were not fhe case, ’the talookdars in the 
principal zemindary jurisdictions in Bengal, would I think, be more 
numerous than they are. From the Aumeeny papers, it appears that 
the talookdarry jumma of ^ajpgshahy amounts to Rupees 3,70,879; in 
Nuddea to Rupees 17,059 only, and from information in Dinagepore, 
to about Rupees 20,000, ana iu Burdwan to about Rupees 05,000. 
The Aumeeny investigation did not extend to the two last districts. 
In Rajeshahy the zemindaries Sultanabad, Arnar and Beerterbund, 
though comprehended within the. jurisdiction of the zegiindar of the 
district, are independent ot him ; and I see no material difference 
between these places and the inferior zemindars in Behar. 

6. With rje^puct^Q-'fche i^alikana in Bohar, I have in vain endea- 

voured to trace its origini If tb ' provincial Council of Patna are 
correct in their iuforraatipn as to the antiquity of it, which is confirmed 
by Busteram,* the darogah of the amauut dufter in Behar, I should 
suppose it to have arisen from the custotn established in that province, 
qfjdiyiding the produce between the cultivator and GovernmoDt,»iii 
order to afford the proprietor of the soil a proportion of the produce, 
which, under such an usage strictly enforced, he could never receive, 
without some authorized allowance in his favour ; instances have lately 
occurred and are adverted to iu the letters now before the Board for 
consideration, of zemindars who have obtained a separate grant for 
their malikana, and have subsisted upon that, without any interference 
in the management of their zemindary lands. • ^ 

7. I shall now consider the^ remarks upofl ^lie» resolutions for the 

Board, containing propositions for the settlement of Behar, and the 
objections of the Collectors to them. # * ’ • 

Resolution 1st, — That at the expiration* of the preSent Fussilly 
year, a new settlement of Behar be concluded with the* actual* 
proprietors of the Soil, whether zemindars, chowdries, or fhdfi- 
pendent talookdars; and whether at •present paying their 
revenues to Government through other zemindary, or not. 

8. The objections to this resolution are general and special.’ It is 
observed, that the -system is calculated to raise upon on& description of 
men, viz., the zemindars, the misery of another infinitely more numer- 
ous, useful and defenceless; that the zemindars being declared *in act 
and name lords paramount qf the soil, their abject and helpless vassals, 

t£ai]^ed up to hereditary: aalnniAai09i w ilL b ea r- mjaileutL dread 
JiSposin^ Jymnji/ inaj;^.,i^^Cfc* The proof of this, 
reasoning rests upbn'in’Eernal'Ieviaence ; and to argue differently is to 
reason one way for him, who reasons another for himself. 


Mr. Shore's 
Minate, 18tb 
Sopt. 1789. 
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THE GENERAL OBJECTIONS TO 

Ml. Shoro’s These obfe^tions are stated by the Collector of Tirhoot, who, 

18th in opp.0sition to a^zemiiidary settlement, contends for the superior 
Sept. 178<). advantage of letting theMauda in farm, and he is supported in this 
opinion by the Collector of Circar Sarnn. He remarks that compari- 
sons between the farming and zemiudary systems are inconclusive; 
that the former, has never had a fair trial j no fixed principle ever 
marked its progresSj‘bnt on the contrary, all was difiidence, apprehen- 
sion and distrust; and that experience alone can decide the eligibility 
1 A)f the two systems : a farmer not possessing the same influence as a 
‘jfzcmindar, he cannot exert in /die same degree, his power and influence 
Jto the oppression oE the ryots, who will not so readily submit to him. 

10. The abo;e is the only argument of a general nature, which 
I find advanced in the papers before me. 1 have given it in abstract, 
and refer lor a more 'particulaV detail to Mr. Bathurst^s letter. 

11. I most willingly admit with him, that the fluctuation and 
uncertainty of the moasures of Government, have been ill calculated to 
promote the success of any system, and, so far that of letting the lands 
to farm has not been Supported, as it might have been ; but the argu- 
ment applies with more force in favour df the zemind ary plan of settle- 
nipiTt, and has always been urged, as a reason for reverting to it. Ex- 
perience mast be the test of Ull measiw’es ; and where the execution of 
a system depends upon so many agents, possessing in various and un- 
equal degrees, tlio qualifications necessary for the task, no other test 
can be appealed to. Permanency is the basis upon which every system 
ought to be ostablislied, and there is no doubt that a farmer holding a 
lease of ten years would have motives of #xertion, which an annual 
renter does not possess ; but it is too much to affirm, that the proprie- 
tor of the soil, When he has obtained assurances of security from 
increasing demands, will want those motives which would stimulate 
a frarmj5y; on the contrary, they ought to be more efiicacious, as his 
interest is more deeply concerned. 

12. ' The general and fatal incapacity of zemindars has been amply 
detailed, but it is not probable that under our form of Government the 
evils attending it would be remedied, by the substitution of farmers 
at the discretion of tlio controlling officer; that amongst the natives 
gouenilly, men of abilities, experience and capacity, superior to the 
presout zemindars 'ii general, might be selected, is indisputable; but 
such a -plan is in.its nafuiire, variablei. Favour and patronage would 
often direct the choice, which, without such motives, would also be 
subject to tlio evils of want o\ e,xperienco and judgment in the person 
who selected the farme^-s. are nob to depend upon the virtues or 

,,aldlitidS of the natives only ; ohr jreliauce musb^ be placed upon the 
restrictions of pm\own laws, and upon air ’uideviating enforcement of 
them ; and the sam6 zoal and abilities that c^in control the conduct of 
a farmer,* niay direct and restrain that of a zemindar, admitting self- 
interofcft, in .opposition to, public good, to have equal operation with 
regard to both.' ' 

13. . Mr. BathnrsFs arguments appear to mo to have been suggest- 
ed by the conduct of iho Bajah of Tirkoot, the only 

principal zemindar under his authority. He describes him as incapa- 
ble, neaj,'ly an idiot, oppressive, tyrannical and faithless, and as abas- 
jug his authority by the delegatton^of it, to improper agents. To 
deduce general conclusions from particular instances, is not fair argu- 
ment; the conduct of the zemindar of Jeekarry, is an 
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instance on tbe other side, equally favourable to tl^emindars, and, as 
far as one example may be aduytted as a character of the whole, must 
be opposed to all conclusions der 4 V©d-fi*effi*'tt*e--b'ehaviour of Mahdoo 
Sing; but we ought not to •reason generally from the conduct of 
either ; and unless the proprj^fa rs of the soil can be proved liable tol 
disqualifications greater than any other class of^ people, and such as! 
overbalance the comparative tad vantage of making a settlement withj 
them, in preference to any other set of men, and the injustice of tfiking 
the management out of their hands, they ought not^^u^pu ggn^^t 

Certain exceptions,.in tfie case of peculiar 
disqualifications, are allowed, and theie may be further particular rea- 
sons for dispensing with the general rules, which however I would 
establish as universally as possible. 

14. I do not pretend in this place, to discuss the question in all 

its extent, as it has been before fully considered, and 1 have therefore 
confined myself chiefly to a review of the arguments suggested by the 
Collector of Tirhoot. • • • 

15. In the corresponderfee of the Collector of Sarun, I find some 
passages relating tq the* plan of a settlement with zemindais of 
farmers, which do not appear rocoucileal/le ; and suggest an idea that 
the Collector had not clearly decided in his own opinion upon the 
eligibility of these two plans. 

16. In his letter of 30tli May 1788, in reply to the orders of the 

10th August 1787, from the I3»ard of Revenue, he proposes a zemindary 
settlement of Sircar Sarun, and uetails the persons with whom the 
settlement is tto be made, being in number 23 zemindars, exclusive of 
the petty Mehals and Chaubaiah. He observes that the only instances 
iu which the zemindars have not been treated with, are those of Hos- 
sefrore and Choubarah, who had long been dispossessed by ordei* of 
Government. That in 12 out of the 17 perguuuabs of Sarun, there are 
353 different zemindars, none possessing a complete porgunnah, and 
that the principal zemiudaries are dispersed iu 5 or G different perguu- 
nahs, and that no responsible zemindar will engage to take one per- 
gunnah in farm, as they have ever and invariably combined not to farm 
tho lauds of each other, otherwise it would have been easier to have 
invested the most responsible zemindars witL^J;ho chargt^of those pei'- 
gunnahs in farm i that it is not’possible to find persons who are not 
immediate zemindars, of sufficient r 0 spoi\sibility for tho charge o*f the 
pergunnahs, and that if such a systemV^re adopted, tlie revenues could 
not be continued at their present amount, because the malika,pa and 
kurtchamust be dediAsted from the resources, at the rate of 10 per ceifl;.' 
each, and independent of ttia, any farmer would find it most difficult 
to perform his engagements, as well from the opposition he Ys;puld meet 
from the zemindar, as from the delay in ascertaining the true §tate of 
the pergunnah. * • * 

17. The settlement of Sarun, commencing in September 1788, 
appears to have been made with 74 zemindars, 4 sezawuls ^ud 6 faa'mers. 

18. In his letter of#tha23rd July 1789, the Collector details many 
objections, which I shall hereafter state, to a settlement with the 
immediate proprietors of the fioil; recommends in perference thft 
employment of fanners, contends for the propriety of this system, and 
proposes the plan of a ten years' settleme&t with 14 farmers for Saran, 
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Mr. Shore’s and 4 for ChampLun; and he gives the following definition of a 

That it is a portfdn <5f land consisting of sundry farms paying 
revenue to Government, belonging to numberless proprietors manag- 
ing their lands, either by themselves or their agents, but acting in 
“ general under d noipinal proprietor, called the zemindar, (with whom 
they engage -for their revenue) haviuga real property perhaps of a 
Mtfetli part of the zemindary/^ 


19. Upon these paragraphs I shall observe, that the objections 
stated against farmers -on the 30th May 1788, ought to be as solid now, 
as they were at that period. The propositions of the Collector, on 
both dates, apply to a ten years^ settlement ; nor can I reconcile the 
Collector's definition ♦of a zerr?indar, or the fact of a zemindary settle- 
ment as made in September last with 74 proprietors^ with the declared 
refusal of the zemindars to rent each other^s lands, combined with the 
number of zemindars in Sarun. 


20. So much ffs to general objections : with respect to the 
special, J shall premise that I was not* unapprized of the objections 
which might Be made to the first propositions, and expected accord- 
ingly that they would be- stated, as the' mode in which it was 
conveyed to the Collectors of Behar, was the best calculated to bring 
thorn forward in their full force. 


21. The Acting Collectors of Banglepoi’e state, that the Mus- 
koory Talookdars are at present depeiienJb.japonJjie zemindars, in 
the same manner as the latter are upon'" Government ; tliey are liable 
to dispossessioDj^ and in that case, entitled^ to a russoom; tliatJio 

them, independent, would be. e.n infriugem^e^ut of. the -rights 
gf the zemljudars; and’ the erecution of such a plan would be at- 
tended rwith peculiar difficulty, both in ascertaining those who are 
independent,, and in detaching them from the zemindars. That the 
^expectation of such a measure, would excite clamorous claims of inde- 
fpendence, in crowds who are quietly and contentedly subsisting under 
the ancient custom of tho country. 

22. The Board of Revenue do not consider the Muscooiy Talook- 

dars, mentioned by the Acting Collector of Bauglepore, as intended 
to be include^ in the independent talookdars with whom the settlement 
is to Ke made, cff ^cofir^e that the objections of the Acting Collector, 
founded on tho jurisdiction exercised over them by zemindars, and 
which they consider as their rights, are obviated : in this opinion, I 
agree with tfeem. i 

• 23, The preceding objections, founded upon the dependence of 

tfie Sluscoory Talookdars, are special vrith' regard to Bauglepore ; the 
remaining objeption*s ffiay bo reduced to the following points : 

1. The number of zemindars ; 

2* The endless subdivisions, of their tenures, and enmities sub- 
sisting between the various proprietors, as well as their individual 
claims tcf separate management : 

3. The'state of the property with respect to mortagages, and the 
difficulty of ascertaining the actual proprietory ; 

4. • The difficulty of distinguishing the limits and extent of each 

zomindary : •» 

5. The impoverished state of the proprietors of the sdU, and the 
insecurity attending engagements made with them : 
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6. The probability of a deficiency from inequality of the 
assessment : 

7. The time required for makijtig.ji ^elt ent with- different 

proprietors : ... 

8. The expense. , 

24. These objections are stated by the Gollecto];^ of Gircar Sarun 
and Tirhoot, who have detailed and amplified thefn. I have separated 
them, for the purpose of considering each more particularly, that the 
difficulties attending the plan may be thoroughly investigated, and 
the importance of them be duly weighei 

25. First. The number of the »emindar^. 

The multiplication of petty renters beyond certain bounds, is certainly 
an evil of considerable magnitude, when the form of our Oo- 
vernmont, and the formality of oi«r proceedings are considered; 
the attention which must be paid to each, whether in forming 
the settlements, or in collecting the rents, is considerable ; and 
under such circiimstanpes, there is danger that it will be dissi- 
pated and iueffective. The Board of revtfnue will find it difficult, 
properly and effectually to control such a system ; still less, will 
this 1)0 in the, power of the Supreme Board. * 

26. These are objections,* which ipiist ever remain, to a settle- 
ment with the immediate prdpri^tors of the soil, where the distri- 
bution of property is so minute ; and if the settlemefit were to be 
renewed annually, would be almost insuperable. But on tbe principlej 
of a permanent settlement with the immediate proprietors of the soil,! 
where the distribution of property is so minute, and if the settlement^ 
were to be for a long p^eriod, much of the difficulty is removed, as the 
annual labour of investigating the resources of the renters, and fixing 
the assessment upon them, is doue awg,y. • 

27. With respect to collecting from a number of petty zemindars,! 

the trouble must be considerable ; but! do ppLaee^tbat ,it^_iA8Ul>f 
j po unable. That balances will happen in the intermediate kists of 
the years, is to be apprehended from the dissipation, and inattention 
of the proprietors, and from the difficulty of a close attention to 
the detail; but ultimately the binds will prove a security for the 
recovery of them, and some additional regulations may be made, 
authorizing the attachment or sale of the lands, whenever the kists 
shall fall ill arrears to a cortairk degree, duni^ the.contse of the ye&r. 
The Board of Keren ne do not deem the number of proprietors a 
sufficient objectiou to the general rule. • * , 

Second. — The subdivisions of the* tenures, and tha enmities sub- 
sisting between tl^p various propriltors, as well as their iadividnal 
claims to separate management. • • " 

28. The subdivisions of the tenures, af far as they affect the 

proposed arrangement, may be considered in two points of^view ; first, 
where a number of proprietors have a right to a portion 6f land, which 
is undivided ; and, where the land stands in t&e joint names 

of several, or of one for many, but each proprietor has his separate share 
in his own possession and management, or in that of an agent ,for him. 

29. In the first cas^ the settlement must be made with all the 

proprietors jointly, eac*K answerable for his specific proportion of rent, 
according to his right; and thej»must determine amongst themselves 
in what mode the management is to be made. * . 

30. In the aecondLcaae, there is no difficulty in determining with 
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whom tlie sefctlemeJ.^ shall be made, or from whom the revenues shall 
be demanded, or whVace the balances are to be recovered. The persons 
in po.ssossion, and the lands, are reapon'dible. 

31. In the first case, there is clear rule for the recovery of 
balances, for where a settlement is made with a number of proprietors 
jointly, a portion of the laud may be separated*, and sold, equivalent to 
tho amount : but there are other points of view, in which the subject 
is to bo considered. — The Collector of Sarun quotes one instance of a 
yillajife paying GOO rupees revenue, and having 52 proprietors ; sup- 
posing the proportions to be^ four times greater, in this instance, 
between tlie property and proprietors, than in others, the difficulty of 
making a settlement with so many, or of collecting the revenues from 
them, may be presumed very considerable. 

32. These difficulties may occur, on the following grounds : — 
jeither when all the proprietors will not attend ; or, will not agree to a 
^manager. In either case, the determination of the majority in attend- 
;ance, should be binding upon the remainder. 

33. This decisioniwill, 1 think, obvia'ce all difficulties ; for, suppos- 
ing tho proprietors numerous in any degree, and that the property is 
undivided, it can hardly ever happen that some will not attend ; after 
all, however, every supposed (»bstacle {^rising from the refusal of the 
proprietors to propose a manager, may- be obviated by the appo int- 
•^uenji Qt§i,'5s^iWs^rjQ.Cfi)lecttlie rent? from the rjots ; after tho 
charge of the Government’s rental, to divide the remaiuder amongst 
the proprietors, according to their respective shares. 

34. That these difficulties exist at present, must be admitted ; and 
they must be overcome, or the collections could not be realized. — The 
Collectors, who lujivo stated the objections, ought to have mentioned 
how the business, under the circumstances detailed, is carried on, and 
why they are precluded from adopting the same plan, as is now follow- 
ed by the zemindars and farmers. 

35. Thirdly. — The state of the property, with regard to mort- 
gages, and the difficulty of ascertaining the actual proprietors. 

These mortgages, as explained by the Collector of Sarun, who urges 
the objection most pointedly, may be considered in two princi- 
pal points of view. 

First, whether the mortgagee has obtained possession of the land ; 
and, secondly, he has nof possession ; but by the condi- 

tions of the^inortgage is entitled to it, in case of non-payment 
of the sum borrowed, after a specific time. 

3G. In tf\e former case, tke'^ settlement is to be made with the 
mortgagee, and if tho zemindar ii able to discharge his obligation, he 
will recover possession from him by a s,uit, aiid succeed to bis 
engagements. In th^ second, the settlomeui is to be made with the 
zemindar in possession, and the process above"^ pointed out, must be 
observed by trfie mortgagee. 

37. There are other objections, to this point, stated upon different 
grounds, which will be considered in their proper place. 

38. With respect to the difficulty of ascertaining the proprietors 
of petty estate^ ; it may perhaps in some instances, be considerable ; 
and yet I should suppose that the mofussiT records would point them 
out ; where tlie majority of proprietors appear, and admit the mutual 
claims of each other, part of the difficnlvy is removed ; although there 
should be others unknown^ the rights Qf the absentees are not super- 
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seded, and, when proved, will be. admitted ; whe® many appear, and 
dispute each other’s right, the ^settlement can onljf be made with those 
in possession, ora native Collector must be*appoinxed, as before obser- 
ved. If no proprietors come foiwvard, the same mode must be fo^Jowed, 
or the lands be given in farm. The objection is certainly founded on 
real diflSculties, which cannot be obviated, withoutk great application 
and attention ; but what pli^n has not its inconVeniences and ‘embar- 
rassments. , ^ 

39. Fourth. — The difficulty of distinguishing the limits and 

extent of each zemindaiy. • 

I do not consider this as material; present possession can be 
determined, and the limits in general, must be sufficiently ascertained : 
if any disputes arise concerning them, they may be adjusted in the 
Adawlut. The 85th article of the Revenue Regulations, provides for 
the intermediate management daring the litigation. If the limits (as 
the objection to be well founded, supposes) are very indefinite, how 
have the collections hitherto jpeen made. 

40. Fifth. — The impoverished state of thd proprietors of the soil, 
and the insecurity attending 'engagements to be made with them. 

41. The state. of p’^oprietors is thus substantially described 

by the Collector of garnn :--TImt they afe, in general, involved in great v 
distress, and their lands mortgagQd over and over again, both on public 
and private accounts, to almost their full value ; that the proprietors in 
this situation, have made over their lands; or entrusted them to a 
superior zemindar, who favours the possession with his indulgence and 
assistance, by procuring for the proprietors continual and occasional 
loans. , 

42. lie inconveniences resulting from this State of things, are 
thus detailed : — That the connectioi^ by tBe proposed plan of settle- 
ment, between the inferior and superior zemindars, will bo dissolved,, 
and the former be left without support ; consequently, they must fail ; 
that although the sale of the land should indemnify the Government 
from loss, the proprietor will be ruined by the sale of his lands, pro- 
ceeding from a want of support and assistance. 

43. The Collector further states, that, from extensive enquiries 
made by liim upon this business, it by no means appears that the pro- 
prietors are themselves anxious for the qptablishment of a system, 
which they consider as exposing* them to trwiWe.and distress^ with6ut 
any adequate advantage. 

44. Extravagance and mismaijagement* are assigned as the causes 
cO;ije4istrmof the^zamindara; and ft may .be admitteJ, that such, as 
by these means, ha^e reduced themselves to depend upon expedients 
for support, may want the inclination or resolution to resuw 0 ,tRo| 
management of their estates, and take upon themselves a responsibility,! 
to the discharge of which they are unequal. Experience in common^ 
life is in favour of this reasoning. To fa<jp heavy distress, and over- 
come ifc, offceu requires a degree ot resolution to which persons in this 
unfortunate situation are unequal. 

45. For where the zemindars are involved in great d'stcess, and 
are liable to the deiyan^s of numerous creditors, they will probably 
foresee the necessity of parting with some portion of their rents, i^ 
order to pacify them ; and ii^ illl cases of incapacity, a failure may! 
ensue with regard to their public payment, whmiattatbe.m^ 

by a sale of But the objection, as far as relates to the per-* - 
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sonal interest of thl applies equally to the existing system^ 

by which they involved in total ruin; for if they subsist by 

loans, which they -di§<iharffe. (and, from the Collector's 

account, this appears to be the case) the. accumulation of debt must at 
last sink them. 

46. Their case, as described, seems desperate, under any plan ; 
yet the chance of relief is greater, where they take the management of 
their own lands, than where they lessen their profits, by resigning 
them to the management of others; and if their present distress may 
in any degree, be supposed tq originate from the revenue system, •as 
heretofore established iii Behar ; it is the interest and duty of Govern- 
ment to afford them a chance of relief, by a change of management. 
Those who have cap icity for the task, will probably obtain relief ; with 
those who want it, or4he raeafts of promoting the cultivation of their 
estates, or are driven by the distress in which they are involved to 
un frugal expedients, their final ruin may bo precipitated ; but the 
foundation is already laid in existing evils, to which, and not to the 
proposed system, their ^’uin must be imputed. 

47 With proprietors of this description, if a settlement be made 
neither they nor the State will immediately* benefit by it ; hereafter 
the introduction of more frugal or able ^lanagers will be advantageous 
to the latter. As property becomes more valuable, the care of manag- 
ing it will increase. 

48. To the concluding remark of tho Collector of Sarun, it may be 
sufficient to reply — that in directing him to make a settlement with 
the immediate proprietors of tho soil, the 3 f are not compelled to enter 
into engagements. It is optional with them to engage or decline ; if 
they do embrace ihe offer made to them, the risk is their own, and 
they must stand to the consequence of it ; or if they think it will be 
more advantageous to them, to resign the management to a principal 
zemfudar*, I see no objection to the measure. 

49. Sixth. — The probability of a deficiency from the inequality 
of tho assessment. 

50. This objection is founded on a supposition that, under the 
present system of combining many petty zemindars under one princi- 
pal, the deficiency in one, is supplied by the profits of another, and the 
sum total payable to Government made good; v/hereas by separating 
them, th^ deficiency wiV jffe unprovided for. 

61. The fundamental inequality ought to bft cpiTCatqd. Uj the 
knowledge nud ability of thei Collector, by red uci ng the ftgsgssp^nfc 
where ^toft^heOtvy, and by increasing it where il; admits : supposing this 
to bo doije, the objection no longer remains ; and this indeed appears 
t<r ho ^ected by the present zemindars, though in h mode leas regular. 

52. I acknowledge the task to be very difficult, if the greatest 
precision be. required ; but the regularity of the mofussil accounts in 
Behar, renders an operation easier in that province than it would be in 
Bengal, where they cannot* be proohred with the same facility. It is 
very discouraging to find objections made on this ground, by a Cob 
lector who ought to be prepared to remove them. Inequality, without 
ability to ascertain the assets, may produce deficiency. 

53. Seventh.-^The time required for making a settlemeot with 

the different proprietors. » 

* 64. From the declarations of MeesH* Bathurst and Mont^merie, 
wo cannot entertain hopes that the settlemont will be accomplished by 
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them, in perhapa^ughJaim AdMting this, the ten. Mr. Shore^s 

years’ settlement cannot at once be effected, butbust be completed! Minute, isth 
gradually, pergunnah by pergufinah, and^the^jiM^stem of- a 'yearly I ^789. 
assessment, where the new canugt be introduced, be continued for the’ 
present. In those place§ where the new plan is unattempted, the set- 
tlement must be made, upon the general regulations of the 25th April 
1788. , • ' • 

66. Eighth.— The expense. 

This is stated by the Acting Collector of Bauglepore at*4,lS0Q 
rupees; by the Collector of Sarun, at. 47,880 rupees; and by the 
Collector of Tirhoot, at 92,250 per annum. * 

56. Why this heavy expense, in the two last instances, should 
be incurred, I am at a loss to conceive; The charges attending the 
appointment of Tahsildars must be considerable > but considering them : 

In the light of substitutes for farmers, the amount ought not to fall 
upon Government, that is, it ought to be made good, by realizing an 
amount equal to it. In the same manner as the expenses of the former . 
are provided for, those of*6overnment ought to bo supplied, or nearly 
so, allowing all operations to be carried on by Government, at a greater 
charge than an individual* would incur. • 

67. I should theieJore hgpe that, with more particular informa- 
tion and further experience, the Collectors of Sarun and Tirhoot will 
discover the possibility of reducing the expenses, or the •moans of pro- 
viding lor them. The deduction froin the gross payments of the ryots 
ought to be less under the proposed system, than under the former, as 
it admits of more economy.* The zemindar, who supports with loans 
or credit the inferior land-holders, as maintained by Mr. Montgomerie, 
is paid in proportion to his risk, which is again to be estimated by the 
distresses of the borrower ; and the rqalikana and kurcha must be at 
all events deducted. The Collector of Behar states the expenses of a 
native Collector over a pergunnah yielding two or three lacks oTrujJees, 
upon the principle of a village assessment, at 2 per cent. 

58, The Board must however consider and determine upon the 
objection of the expense, supposing ultimately a necessity of incurring 
it, in the degree stated. The question is — whether we are authorized) 
to establish it, at an expense so great as that stated by the Collectors^ 

of Tirhoot and Sarun ; and I think a trial, 
under the suggeatioils vow pointed out, should 
be made previous to an absolute decision upon it,* 

59. I acknowledge that I consider the* necessity of introducing 
TAlwiIda«s,,eyjaative.C^ whic& A essential to ^e 4 )roposed plan, 
aa a principal inconvenience attendiifg it. 'l^hia officer stands Jbetweon 
the inferior tenants and the Collector, supplying the place of a §ud^ffr 
farmer. I do not think t]ie substitution, attended ®^ith such great advan- 
tages as it may apparently have; Goveimment can never afford to reward 
the .Tahsildars inadegreeaufficient to preclude temptation^*and must rely 
upon its coercion over them ; but Coercion Cannot be exercised, without 
understanding the detail of the duties committed to their management. 

|]j the Tahsildar is liable to dismission, and that 

therefore, the principle of coercion is stronger with Respect to him, 
than in the case of a fhrmer, who cannot be dismissed ; on the other 
hand, it may be observed, that eatortion in the latter, may bh pnnished 
by fine and damages, and that he has in self-interest, under the sup; 
position of a permanent system, a greater motive to restrain him than a i 
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native Collector. I latter^ will regulate his conduct hy the estimate 
which ho forms nf uho RhiHtiflR nf AIia Pinjlflfifcnr under whose authority 
ho is placed : if he wmwpiim to be vigilant, active, and well-informed, 
he will be cautious, diligent, and honest: if he supposes him to be 
otherwise, and that he can misbehave with impunity, he will intrigue 
with under-renters, or abuse his influence, withhold true knowledge, 
and impose upon his principal by misinformation. The plan in its 
detail, by fixing the rents, removes a grand opportunity of abuse in 
the'l^ihsildar. 

CO. The objections which I have gone through, may be reduced 
in great measure, to thh detail of the system, and the difiiculty of exe- 
cuting and controlling it. The Collector of Tirhoot with great candour, 
acknowledges this ; and with a diffidence which is highly to his honour, 
observes, that many evils must inevitably present themselves under 
the superintendence of mon of an ordinary stamp, in the execution of 
systems adapted to the genius and comprehension of a favoured few. 

61. 1 most certainly agree with hinj, that systems of management 
should be adapted to eft’dinary capacities; and so far an objection lies 
against a plan which requires a considerable degree of knowledge, and 
great exertions*; but on the other hand, whefq the, object of the system 
IS considered, the establishing^the proprietors of the soil in the manage- 
ment of their lands and rents ; the ^mpbrtance and justice of the con- 
sideration ought to weigh against arguments founded on convenience 
alone, and a trial should at least be made, particularly since we find it 
practicable, in some instances. 

62. The Collector of Circar Sarun reckons the number of zemin- 
dars, in twelve pergnnuahs of his division, qt 353; the Collector of 
Tirhoot does not Specify their number under him. The renters in the 
districts of Behar and Sh'ahabad must be in a much greater proportion, 
than the number above stated. The Collectors of these districts do not 
however object to the plan proposed. Mr. Law has given proofs of his 
ability to x?xecute it, and Mr. Brooke speaks with a confidence that 
promises success, the expectation of which, may be reasonably pre- 
sumed from his past exertions. Why, it may be asked, is the plan 
deemed practicable and advantageous by them, when so many difficulties 
occur to the other Collectors of Behar ? The difficulties of the execution, 
can only be in propornon to the detail ; and, as far as I can judge, 
this mu at be gi'eatej’ in BaSar and Shaluibad, than in Tirhoot and Sarun. 

63. Upon the whole, T do not see sufficient objections to super- 
sedo tfie first proposition; which ig the foundation of all the rest. Two 
points are necessary to b^ atteiAled to : — 

liiM’st. — That the iustructioVis for the execution be more detailed 
’ ^ , and calculated to point out, for the information of the Col- 

lectors, the mode by which the presei^t difficulties, as far as 
wc enn judge of them, may be removed, 
hk eonfily. — That ib® settlement ..with the proprietors bejgro- 
gressively partiiUly-^rmed ; so that • knowledge and 
experience may be gradually acquired, and the difficulties in 
. one place bo surmounted, before the plan is attempted in 
another. ^ ^ 

64. I have omitted the consideration of some particular queries 
and local 6bservations made by somd of the Collectors. Where these 
are not answered by the general resolutions ; special replies and orders 
may be communicated. 
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Resolution 2nd. — That the settlement be n!^e for a period of 
ten years certain, with af notification thatMf approved. by the 
Court of Directors, it will become germai^nt, and no kirther 
alteration take place, at the expiratifin^ the ten years. 

66. Objections to this, are stated by the Collectors oE Saruil and 
Bauglepore : those of tile former, have been enumerated and consi- 
dered. • * 

66. The CQllectoi^,,ofJT^oot does not specifically object to the 
resolution, though lie does virtually, by proposing another different in 
principle; viz. That it be declared, a final settlement will be made at* 
the end of the ten years, according to the*assets.of the country, at that 
time. Thfl nr.llAG<-.nv g|^.nnr](|pQp assumes other grounds : — the im- 
perfections and abuses which at present exist, in the system of the 
mofussil collections ; thatlhe zeinindars^and farpiers making it a rnlej 
to collect in whatever manner their predecessors collected, unless there* 
are stipulations to the contrary, every unjust and destructive custom J 
will become in some degree sanctioned. 

67. To this I shall first^reply, admitting,what I believe to bo 
true, that we are not fully informed of all the abuses which are prac- 
tised by zemindars, farmei;s, and thoir officers, in the detail of the col- 
lection, or fully prepared •tocoi'rect in evgry instance such as we know 
or presume to exist, by specific r£gnlation&; inuch may however bo done, 
and many rules may be established for remedying existM^gaviis ; and if 
the country has supplied theresources fen* so long a period, subject, during 
it, t(3 the great abuses aflirmed to exist, it ought to be in a much better con- 
dition at the end of ten yeartf, than jt is at present; supposing regula- 
tions established and enforced, which is certainly practicable ; besides, 
as many of these abuseS have arisen from annual setilemonts, and the 
necessity which the renters have thereby been under, of resorting to 
unthrifty expedients for making good their engagements, the cause 
being removed, the effect may in some degree be expected to ceASe. ’As 
to Mi:^J3atkuralifA prapositiou, 1 5Vgroe with the Board of Reyenue, in 
deeming it unnece8sai:y.p.JudimpaJiUc ; unnecessary, because it will be 
inTEe'power of (jovernment to adopt such a principle at the expiration 
of the ten years, if then judged more advisable than the confirmation 
of the existing settlement ; and impolitic; because the previous declara- 
tion might tend to discouriige industry and improvement. 

68. As to the assurance proposed to bi? made to the proprietors, 
that if the settlement be approved by the CourC of Directors, it will 
become permanent, and no further alternation take place at the eipira- 
tiou of the ten years, I entertain sonfe doubts of its p*ro}^riety. 

69. The intention of making itf is to giVe fuller confideiife to the 
proprietors of the Soil thjin a ten years’ lease will afford. I am not 
sure that it will have this effect in any material ^egree ; to those who 
have subsisted upon annual expedients, a period of ten yea^a is a term 
nearly equal in estimate to perpetuity. The advantages of^the last 
years’ of this period, must depend upon theft exertions during the first, 
and if these are neglected in the outset, few of these zemindars will be 
in possession of their lands half the prescribed term. Theii'own secu- 
rity, without the declaration, requires exertions in the beginning of the 

70. Towards the close of it, or after some years have elapsed, 
when they are become sensible of the advantages of a permanent sys- 
tem, and have acquired a confidence in the assurance of Government, 
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and the stability measures (and experience alone will teach it) 
then they will be anxious for the cotafirraatioii of a system which they 
find advantageous.^ TheJ[ may be particular instances to the contrary; 
but, generally, I conceive that the natives would receive such a decla- 
ration without much confidence in it, referring their belief to time and 
experience. It it be admitted, that their confidence in public measures 
and declarations been shaken by the fluctuation of system, this 
reasoning will ^be just. 

^ n. But it may be asked, what positive objections occur to the 
declaration ? In ray opinion, the following : 

72. That we cannot answer for the confirmation of it; and if it 
be not confirmed, the confidence of the natives will be shaken. For if 
they act upon the declaration, it must be under a conviction’ that it is 
well founded; and ^ if this , conviction be afterwards done away, 
they will suspect all ass.uraiices. It is true that nothing certain is 
promised, but those who rely upon the certainty of the notification, 
will, if they are disappointed, conclude that it was meant to deceive 
them. With others, *^ot stimulated by it, the declaration is 

of no importance. 

72. But it miiy bo further asked, wlif^J reason have I to suppose 
it will not be confirmed ? answer to this is, that whatever confi- 
dence we ourselves have in the propriety of the measures which we 
mean to adopt, we cannot pronounce absolutely upon their success, 
without ; and before we recommend the perpetual confirma- 

tion of a general measure of so much importance, wo ought to have 
{that experience. I am not sure that the plan will be executed with 
^uch ability, as to justify a recommendation of its Confirmation in 
^perpetuity : — of this, we can only judge, when we have seen the pro- 
gress and conclusion of. the settlement. This argument holds good, 
whether the effect of the declaration be greater or less than I suppose, 
and the Jetters of the Collectors of Sarun and Tliii hoot prove the 
propriety of it, as well as that of the Acting Collector of Bauglepore, 
upon different principles. 

llesolation 3rd. — That the juraraa, which each zemindar is to 
pay, be fixed by the Collector on fair and equitable principles, 
with the reserve of the approbation of the Board of Revenue, 
to whom the Collector is to report the grounds of his decision 
, on thp jumrna, ^according to the best accounts which he can 
procure of the value of the lands, without a tacasurement of 
• thciUf That if. he should deem it eligible, he may call upon 
the zemindars to deliver in proposals for renting their lands, 
but ffiat this judgment is in the first instance, to determine 
. the amount. ^ 

75. The objections to this resolution, as made by dfep OoUeptor 
ill Saruii, aro included in those which have' been discusseS."^ The 
Collector of Tirhoot urges the necessity and difiSculty of investigating 
the rnotussil aocoun^s : andihoseof the Acting Collector of Bauglepore 
apply^m ore i m medm^^ whic^^^^k wi th 

74.* With r<>spect to the Hnzzoory mehals of Baugl^ore, the Aot- 
[iug Collector observes that, with such inforhiation as stands recorded 
fin the Cuicherry, joined with expedience and local knowledge, the 
'jurama may be fixed, with sufiScient exactness : and the Collector of 
Tirhoot, in stating the mode of fixing the jumma at present, gives a 
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rule for his own conduct, viz.— The jumma of eac^illage is taken for 
four years, or sometimes more, and the prospect <M the current yearns 
produce considered, when the aumil and-thot^pttlfkjror proprietor, agree 
to the medium jumma. • , 

76. This last seenjs a very fair rule ; but How the information 
pointed out can be obtained, without some examiuf-tion of the put- 
warries' accounts, and withojit the discriminatic^h mentioned by Mr. 
Bathurst, I am at a loss to conjecture. 

76. The objections to tliis rule, will, in a great measure be obvia- 

ted, if time be allowed the Collectors for^ finishing the task prescribed 
in it ; and this must be done. * 

77. The Board should, however, determine what is meant by 

fair and equitable principles; and I would accordingly propose the 
following definition : • * 

78. That the average produce of the land for common years, say 
of three or four, be assumed as the basis of the settlement ; and that 
from this a deduction be mi^do, equal to the malikaua and kui'tcha. 
The Collectors must of course take care, tliiitf the produce be duly 
ascertained. In any case of ^reat uncertainty, they may be authorized 
to.mcasure^the land§ ; but this should only be done on* the grounds of 
particular necessity, aruf a ref.Y)rt be m/ido to the Board of Revetflie, 
whenever it is undertaken. ThPr§ is some difference between this pro- 
position, and that for the settlement of Bengal. The preVailiiig system 
in Behar allows the investigation of Che mofussil accounts in that pro- 
vince, with more facility than in Bengal, where they cannot be procured, 
without much labour, expense, and delay. 

Eesohtion 4 W.— That (the gunges, bazaars, hauts, and other 
sayer collections, be not included in any settlement with any ^ 
zemindar; but that for the^presertt they remain under the 
exclusive jurisdiction of an officer appointed by the Collector, 
who is to propose such regulations as ho may think*b'est*cal- 
culated for regulating aud collecting tho duties. 

79. Amongst tho objections urged to this proposition, I find one 
only stated against it, as an invasion of the zomiudaiy rights ; and 
this is very pointedly made by the A-cting Collector of Bauglepore, 
who observes that, on asking tlio sentiments of a zemindar upon the 
separation proposed, he replied with sulleu emphasis, Government 
iLit 4 lleMe,d*.might take him hw-whole%fvniuilaiy?’^ 

80. If the same objection existed in the other parts of Behar, I 
conclude it would have been stated. • The reason ^why it is not, may 
possibly be this, that the system o& management adapted in Behaiq 
for so many years, having been calctilated to destroy all idea^^of right! 
in the proprietors of the fioil, beyond their admitted claims to 

of their proprietary r^hts, they consider al^ lie&ides this, at the dis- 
cretion of Government; thp^rnajxagomanthas 

P^jtaken more of the nature of that established in .BehgaU 

will wge their claims with a cou^deuce proportioned to it. 

81. If this were not the case, I should conclude that the priuciple 
recommended, ought to be extended to the gunges and say dr held and 
collected by the proprietors and tenants of the altum^ha and jaghire 
lands ; for, as far as rfghS is concerned, I see no reason why that of the 
zemindars should be invaded, whilst men of another description are left 
unmolested ; nor if public utility only bo consulted, why the inccDi- 
veniences resulting from variable rates in one instance, and the number . 
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of managers, sIiouP not operate eqpally to prove the necessity of a 
reform in another, rad the proprietjrof, undertaking it. 

82. In Bengal, I codceive most of the zemindars would argue in 
the inauner pointed put by the Acting 'Collector of Bauglepore ; nor do 
I think the observation of the Board of Revenue a suflScient^reply to it. 
That, considering the actual practice of the Government they were sub- 
ject to, long before the administration ^ of tbeir present rulers, the 
adoption of the settlement would leave them no ground of complaint ; 
and that in general, they would agree to relinquish the sayer collec- 
tions, to obtain a permanent ussessmeut of their lands, is a doubtful 
opinion — they ought and must submit, but that the submission would 
bo voluntary cannot be affirmed; but a Government should consider 
what is right in itself, and not merely to be influenced by the opinions 
of its subjects. ’ 

83. In the propositions for the settlement of Bengal, I extended 
the regulations regarding the gunges as far as I could, without a 
declared violation of proprietary right; but the arguments against the 
moasuro in Bengal, are much stronger, than in Behar, to which the 
present discussion applies ; and I shall hereafter state them. 

84. The distribution of property in thd..Behar province, obviates 
an objection, which, from a different .State of things, would occur to 
the measure in Bengal. 

85. Admitting therefore, for the present, that the zemindars do 
not in that province, contend for the right of possession with respect 
to the gunges, the question goes to the propriety of the measure, and 
to the extent in which it shall be carried into execution, 

80. To the Reparation of the gunges from the zemiudary juris- 
> diction, I find no objection urged ; and t^ propriety of it, with an ex- 
ception of the Acting Collector of Bauglepore, is admitted by the other 
CoUectgrs of Behar ; but the Collector of Sarun objects to the separation 
of the haut,bazai^ and petty sayer duties ; and tlie Collector of Tirhoot, 
who adSs the bazaars to the gunges, excludes a number of articles, com- 
monly estimated in the sayer, in all eleven, because they are included 
by the putwarries of each village in the same accounts with the mehal, 
or land-tax, and considered by them as attaclied to it, and their separa- 
tion would bring on endless disputes, and multiply inconveniences 
instead of diminish? ug thRiu. 

87. If these articles be examined, although they may be denomi- 
nated sayer, many of them will be found very different from cus- 
tomhouse duties,*^ in which seusn the term is often understood ; in- 
deed, I liav^ always conceived^ the sayer to mean articles of re- 
venue distinct from tho, land-tax. Thus, the rent or revenue levied 
frem fisheries, for a right of grazing on cocoa or palm trees, or orchards, 
and some others, canxot be considered in the native customhouse 
duties, but* much more so as rents. 

88. There is a distinc^ou hetiwpeiLl^gj^ and i the former, 

are markets held on certain days only, and resortedco by petty vendors 
and trade^;s : they are often established in open plains, where a flag is 
erected on tho day and at the place of purchase and sale. 

89. Bazars are daily markets, though, on particular days, it is 
not unusuarto have thorn in a haut, where a number of petty vendOM, 
besides the established shopkeepers, Itr^quent them. 

90. the chief commodities sold are grain atid neces- 
sarioa of life, and generally wholesale. They often however include 
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bazaars aud hauts, where the* articles are sold in ^ ail, and in greater Mr. Shore’s 
variety.; and this in towns is conoSaonly the case. 

91. Independent of the ‘question of ri^ht, am of opinion thal| ^ • 
neither the collections on accgu;^t of the sayer generally, nor the hauts 

should remain under t^e charge of the Oollectcfrs ; and that such a! 
measure, would multiply labour and expense, without producing any 
adequate convenience. With respect to the bazaars, tbe same objections 
occur in a degree, unless tney are of considerable ifnportanco; but 
these, as well as the gunges may, for tho purpose of regulatiSrf, be 
placed under their authority. , 

92. Before a final determination is made* upon the general queS' 

tion, whether the gunges, bazaars, sayer and hauts, should be separated 
from the jurisdictions of the zemindars, I would propose some queries 
to the Collectors, asjonghts. In the ^meantime the settlement may 
bo made, with the proprietors of the soil, agreeable to the terms of the 
second resolution, in order to afford the Collectors due means of obtain- 
ing more particular information into the nature of the sayer generally; 
or the g.i jiige8 and imzaal^^ and the hauts and’ 

asgessment. under a claimTETuHTiig 
the proprietors to sgbmit'to such regulations and limitations regarding 
them, as may be hereatW deiermftied* upon. With the information 
required, before us, wo can th(3n determine, whether abuses in the sayer 
collections are such as cannot be remedied without a declared violation 
of proprietary right supposing it to exist ; and whether they are of 
such importance to the welfare of tho community as to justify an 
infringement of that right, at a penod when we profess to confirm and 
strengthen the rights pf the zemindars. 

93. TLore isalsoaspecificcsse with respect to Ranges and bazaars,^ 
which merits attention ; that is, were aj)roprietor, not the zemindar, hw 
purchased them, and holds tjbiew and no other land- To dispossess him J 
would be esteemed a very great hardship, since, in other worflS, it’ is to 
take away his whole property from him ; and this, in Bengal would excite 
much clamour and discontent in the proprietors ; nor do I see, in this 
case, how justice can be done to the proprietor, without an invasion of 
system, that is, by the Government paying him an equivalent for his 
property and profits, instead of demanding the revenue from him. 

94. With respect to Ramghur, the regulation must be special; 
and I shall state what I have tp say upon tl^at,district*separ£^tely. • 

Besolution 5th . — That the jumma of eacK zemindary being as- 
sessed, tia^asaanfllt apportioned uj) 0 n t^e 

if 'pc^sible, previous tg the conclusion ^ 
of the sqdder jumma, eit^ier by tlie zemindar; whp is to be , 
required to make the distribution, or Collector ; or, suh^equt^nt 
thereto, undgr a clause binding zemindar to deliver in 
an account of the assessment on the villages apportioned to 
the sadder jumma, witikip .ttu’eg^onthg from the signature of 
his cabooleat ; and that lit be nonfied to the zemindars, that a 
portion of their estates m\\ be sequestered, and sold, to make 

g ood any deficiency of the revenue paid by them'; and if the 
overnment should think proper to alienate ’the land sold at 
the amount of the assessment, as delivered by them, they 
shall not receive any remission, on account of the inaccuracy 
of their statement. * • 

96. No objection is made to the principle of this resolution; but. 

[Voi-IO a4i7m 
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Mr. Shore’s the Collector of Sal In states various reasons why the distribution of 
S the village assessniFiut ought to be performed by the Collector, and 

‘ * not by tlife zemindai*. TJi^y may all be reduced to this; that with a 

view to defraud the Government, or» individuals, the proprietors or 
possessors of villages will rate them unequally. 

96. The diSeront cases which he states are possible ; but inten- 
tional fraud, when prhved, may be punished legally by fine and dam- 
ages. ^ He supposes a zemindar to have mortgaged a certain number of 
bis villages, and that to prevent the mortgagee obtaining possession, 
he will overvalue the produce as the possession of the land will entail 
an annual loss upon the mortgagee, he will renounce his claim rather 
than prosecute it. ilo reverses the case, by supposing the mortgagee 
in possession ; but this can only be possible, whore the mortgagee is a 
principal zemindar pos’sessing ifiany other villages. 

97. A general regulation may be formed to correct this practice; 
but I would leave it to the Collectors to distribute the assessment, or 
.demand from tho zemindars the distribution, ,a8 he may think proper, 
adopting, in tho latter' case, such coiToctions as from information he 
may be enabled to make. 

98. The term of three months I couside?’ too^short for preparing 
this record, in whatever manner it be 'done, and would extend it at 
least to the first year of the lease. 

llesolutxon Qth . — That if tl^ere are villages, of which there are 
no proprietors, the settlement of them be made with a farmer, 
for the term of ten years. , 

99. Upon this resolution, tho following queries have been made 

1. TheCollector of Behar requires information, whether.the farmer's 
. son or heir is to succeed to tlio lease.— 2. The Collector of Shahabad 
states tho following questions 

First. Whether villages, of which there are no proprietors, shall 
all be let out to one farmer, or in different Iocs, to different teekadars. 
Secondly, whether tho farmers or teekadars of such villages are to re- 
ceive a similar assurance to that given to zemindars, of a Mokurrery at 
tho end of ten years or not. 

100. The decision of the first query should be left open, I think, 
to the discretion of Government. Where the heirs are capable, I see 

• no objection to confiimiugjihem in possession, during the remainder of 
thd lease., if th^y aue wi^.li'jg to undertake it : Where they are minors, 
or females, or where the succession to the property of the deceased 
farmer is disputed^by matiy, the remainder of the lease may be better 
disposed of. Ici a contingency 6f this nature, the convention ought to 
be reciprocal between the paities concerned in it. To the queries pro- 
posed by the Collector of Shahabad, I think tho following answer should 
be given : — » c t 

101. That the villages be not all made over to one farmer, but 
disposed oi in' lease to severj^l, according to their value and situation, 
and the character and responsibility t)f the farmer. 

102. To the second, that a_prpjai§i.e Mokurrery^ at the 
the.Jp98aJb,^LaatfQ;i^e, for the reasons which lliave assigned under the 
former resolution, as well as on the Bugg6stioi\.of ^the Board of Bevenue. 

103. It is unnecessary to repeat the arguments of the Collector 
of Bauglepbre, which have been beforfe qoticed and replied to. 

liesolntion 7th, — That the sudder kistbundy be so regulated, 
as to afford the zemindars all possible convenience in the die- 
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charge of their rents, with a due regai the security of 
Government; and that^tfie Collector re^ whether any and 
what inconvenience would ensue, ff^m emending the period 
of the sudder kistbuwdy to two months instead of one. , 

104. I shall quote the observation of the Board of Revenue, on 
the remark made by the Collector of Behar on this resolution : that it 
appears to apply only to the&rstpartof the resolution, the regulation of 
the sudder kistbundy, according to the convenience of the rentei;^.^ 

105. I am decidedly of opinion, t^tjthe kistbundy ought to 
noiQi^tihly ; and that the reasons stated against the extension of it, are 
solid ; the alteration would be attended with* risk, which prudence 
ought to avoid. 

Resolution 8th. — That, as the number of persons paying revenue 
immediately to Government, mhy, in consequence of forming 
a settlement with the zemindars, be greatly increased, the 
Collector report if it will be necessary and advisable to appoint 
Tahsildars to reipeive tlie revenue, from a certain number of 
the land-holders ; and whether any and what additional ex- 
pense will be required on this account. 

106. My remarks iijSon this have been already detailed. With 
respect to the expense, 1 see no -reason tct apprehend that the establish- 
ment of Tahsildars, will diminish the resources either in Shahabad or 
Behar, In the districts of Tirhoot apd Sarun, where the increase of 
charges are stated enormously high, we shall be better enabled to 
judge, when some progress i;^ mad^ in the settlement, as this will be 
progressive ; the expense will of coarse keep with it. 

Resolution That unless any objections^ arising from the 

insuflSciency of the number of sicca Rupees in circulation, 
should occur, a]L engagements between Government and the 
zemindars, talook^'s, and farmcFs,Tf ixiadoin aicc ]^upees, 
and that no other species of rupees be received in payment of 
the revenues ; and, if any such objections should occur, that 
the Collectors be required to detail them, and to state their 
opinion with as much accuracy as they may be able, as to the 
additional number of sicca Rupees which it would be neces- 
sary to introduce into the circulation of their respective dis- 
tricts, to enable the zemindars, taloqkdars, and farmers, to pay 
their revenues in that 'specie. 

167. The stated insufficiency of the sicca Rupees in circqlatioD,| 
is an insuperable obstacle to the iqpiediate declaration of this specie | 
alone, being the legal tender of payment ; yet the Coliecto^rs of Shahabad 
and Behar do not urge this objection. •* ^ 

108. The information given in the last part of this proposition, 
is not so ample as I conld wish : indeed, it may be presumed of difficult 
attainment. The following is all that I can collect upon it.^ 

109. In Tirhoot, the Sonant Rupeeg with respecj' to oicca are 
stated in the proportion of two to i)ne. 

110. In Purneah, the sicca Rupees are said to make, no part of 
the actual cironlation, and never amount to a considerable' quantity : 
that, to carry the resoliition into effect, the currency must be changed, 
and a number of sicca Rupees, equal to the whole circulation, be intro- 
duced* This is estimated at tjrehty lacks of rupees. In Circar Sarun 
the quantity of siccas required for the circulation, is stated at one 
year’s produce. 
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Mr. Sboro's 111. Tbo obi>^ctiions to the resolution^ and the grounds on which 
they stand, are asVollowa : — * 

^ ’ That the ryo^d pay^ what they receive for the produce of their 

good^s, which are not siccas ; the zejnhidars, what they collect from 
them by impelling the zemindars to pay ^iccas. The compulsion 
extends through^the under-renters to the ryots, upon whom the weight 
to the sbroSage ultifiiatelj falls. ^ 

112. The resolution would aSord an opportunity for the greatest 
jmjiositions upon the ryots. 

113. But although thei^ are objections to compelling the zemin- 
dars and renters to rna'ke good their payments in sicca Rupees, I agree 
with the Board ol: Revenue, in the propriety of the resolution, — 

That all engagements between Government and the zemindars and 
talookdars should be «'n sicca Rupees ; and that further, a c]j|ji|SQ jhould 
be inserted, obliging them to pay the same species of rupees to the 
Collectors, as they receive from their under-tenants. 

114. This clause has a reference Jo the future regulation of the 
coinage, when, in connequouce of the proposed coinage, sicca Rupees 
became inoie iu quantity. The zemindal’S and talookdars, without the 
clause, may pfotract the progress of the coinage, by an intermediate 
exchange of the sorts which they received for the sicca species. 

115. I agree with the Board of Revenue in tho propriety of 
establishing printed forms of Pottahs, as suggested by the Collector of 
Behar ; but they cannot, I think* be prepared iu time, for the new set-^ 
tlement. I wish also to know, if the proposition is meant to extend to 
the Pottahs given by the zemindars to their under-tenants, 

1 1 C. The C^U^jetor of Shahabad states qlso an important query 
^ — whether, after the conclusion of the settlement, the zemindars are to 

be allowed to borrow money, op the credit of their estates ; or to dis- 
pose, bjjr sale or otherwise, of such estates or any parts thereof, register- 
ing’suen sales or transfers m the Collector's Cutcherry, for the purpose 
of ascertaining from whom the revenue of Government is demaudable. 

1 1 7. The Collector of Bohar, in an address to the Board of Revenue, 
of the 13th July 1788, which was submitted to the decision of this 
Board, proposed an alteration of the 53rd and 56th Articles of the Re- 
venue Regulations, the Igvmnr of which, prohibits the conferring of any 
grants of lands, or authorizing any alienations, sale, mortgage, or other 
transfei^of landed jproper/y, without the express sanction of the Board 
of Revenue; and latfcm*, prohibits the sale of lands belonging 
to any zemindar^ or other proprietor, without the previous and ex- 
' press sanctioivof the Board of Revenue, which could not be given, with- 
out thatof the Supremo Roard. ® 

' 1J8. I have always proceeded with c’^ution, in recommending 

alteration of the pubhe^ regulations. The restriction conveyed in the 
53rd Articlo existed long before the date of the regulations referred to, 
and waa suggested originally, I believe, with a view to prevent collu- 
sive transfers) and particufarly to ‘^uard against the influence of the 
public officers over the zemindars. 

119. *As it now stands with respect to Behar, considering the 

great distance *of that province from the seat of Government, ^t must 
operate virtually to the prohibition of all transfers, to the depreciation 
of real property, and the evident iBconvenience and distress of the 
proprietors in many cases. * 

120, I would therefore propose the revocation of the 53rd Regula- 
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tion with respect to Befaar^ and that the qnestiom^jbf the Collector of 
Shahabad should be answered in’ the affirmative.* I A new regulation 
must of Course be substituted in lieu of tthat iiunnlled ^ ' with the 
necessary cautions and provision®. It is not absolutely necessary that 
it should form a part of the present instructions. The notification of 
the permission wilt be at present sufficient for the^ renters. 

121. With respect to the 56th Regulation, it* cannot be rescinded, 
without a deviation, from the orders of the Court of Directors ; nor ^guld 
I, independent of this recommend it. The power of distraining, may 
be delegated to the Collectors; this, will be sufficient for them, aud the 
sale be postponed, for the orders of the Supreme Board as at present 

122. The resolutions of this Board, on the 18th July, in reply to 
the query stated by the Collector of Shahabad in the affirmative, 
whether the settlement is to be made With Rajah Bickermajeet Sing 
for his own zemindary, uniting his malikana villages to the khalsa 
lands, as before the allowance of malikana took place. 

123. But the same »jesoktions direct, that no settlement be made 
with him, until he shall have discharged the balances due from him, 
and the claims upon his malikana lauds. It becomes a question, there- 
fore, in case the Rajah -should be unable to mako good his arrears, 
whether the lease of hit own zelnindary ‘shall be granted for the period 
of ten years, as this would exclude him from the possession during that 
time. I think it would be more equitable to limit the period of the 
leases in this instance, to three years, by which time, the objects of 
this arrangement may bo coraple^id, and the Rajah be then restored. 

124. In all cases where the zemindars have resigned the manage- 
ment of their lands, retaining possession of the malikana or tithe, it 
should, I think, be established as a general rule, that the whole be 
re-annexed, and that they be required to enter into engagements for 
the whole zemindary, including the malikana. The terms of Jlie lease 
will, in this case, be regulated by the definition of the terms of the 
third resolution ; if they decline, the settlement should be made with 
others, and the zemindar receive his malikana in money. 

125. All grants of malikana confirmed by the Supreme authority, 
are of course to be excepted from this rule, aud should bo reported ; 
and we must establish provisions for cases in which the malikana, after 
authorized separation, may have been mortgaged or sold. 

r r* ^ » 

Ramghur. 

126. I have separated the consideration of Ramghur from the 

other parts of Behar, as the circumstances of it, are some respects 
peculiar to it. ^ 

127. It does not appear that the Collector makes any gen^^ral 

objections to the proposed plan of settlemoub; but he states some 
queries and remarks relating to particular districts, which are now to 
be considered. > ^ 

128. Curriokdeah and Chakye;— The questions regarding these 
pergunnahs are two. 

Whether the objections made by the Collector to committing these 
districts to the charge^ of 4ihe zemindars are to be deemed valid, or not. 

Whether Mokarrery Pottahs, which have been granted in these 
districts by former Collectors, are to be held valid ; if so, and it should 
be decided that the zemindars are to have charge of their lands, from 
what funds are they to keep up an establishment for the collection of 
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Mr. Shore's their revenues anv<Police of their country, as they will have no right 
to collect more'th® the amount of those Pottahs. 

‘ 129; The staSe of. these pergunnahs, is thus described; That 

they, are held by a number of taloofcdai’S and gnatwars, all of whom 
have separate Potiahs. The revenue which .they now pay has conti- 
|nued so long without alteration, that each man considers his land held 
at a Mokurrery teuu?e. The Pottahs have continued from year to year. 

130. He gives his firm opinion, that the only way to preserve 
jthese two places, in their present quiet state, which is of such great 
consequence to the low countwes, is to confirm the Mokurrery Pottahs. 
That the Rajah Currick'deah is ignorant, incapable of business, involved 
in his circumstHiic<‘s, and has no man to manage for him. That the 
zemindars of Chakye declined holding their lands some years ago ; 
that the two brothe ’s'zeinindafrs are, at variance with each other; and 
that the talookdars and gnatwars, if the zemindars were restored, 
would fly the country from their oppressions. 

. 131. From this desciiption, it wq,uld jaeem that the object of a 

permanent settlement Vith the actual proprietors of the soil, has been 
already accomplished in the two districts; yet it also appears, by the 
account settlement, that a small increase ^;is lewied upon them last 
year, and the Collector himscjf, proposed an addition of 10 per cent, 
in opposition to the idea of a Mokurrery tenure. 

132. Tlfe Collector, upon presumption that the zemindars of 
these districts, will not bo rcin.stated in the possession of their lands, 
proposes that the Nankar villages should Ije appropriated, as at present, 
to the maintenance of tlie Currickdeah Rajah, which in that case, 
would be proper j and further, that the allow.auce now paade to the 
Chakye zemindars, by the Company, may be struck off, and the Mokur- 
redars be obliged to pay their malikana in lieu thereof, which they can 
very well afford to do. 

"'13^. To this last proposition, there is an objection on the face 
of it, that it is an euliancomeut of routs already fixed : before it is 
adopted, the Collector should be called upon to reply to this objection, 
and if such a measnro would not be considered by the puttahdars as 
an infringement of the rights confirmed to them by Government. 

Palamow. 

131. The settlemenj of this district is now made in the name of 
the young Rajkh, but ^he whole responsibility rests with his relations 
and Dowau Sheopershaiid Sing. The question regarding it is, whether 
tlic Rajah^s name, .should' bo left qut of the engagements for ten years. 
The Collector recomrneud^ the (Confirmation of the present mode. 

13y. The Board will observe, that it is rather, a deviation in form 
th£>n in principle, from the resolution exdrding minor and female 
zemindars. In all proceedings regarding the Ramghur districts, cau- 

■ lion should'be observed ; and I would recommend the confirmation of 
the present system. The i^anager, unless peculiar objections occur to 
the measure, ‘ should be directed to!* execute the prescriptions on the 
fifth resolution for tho distribution of the sudder assessment. 

Nagpobe. 

135. For the reasons and explanations, assigned by the Collector, 
in his letter of June the 20th, 1789, 1 concur in opinion with him, that 
the regulalions should uot extend to •this district. 

‘ 136. To save the trouble of reference, I subjoin a quotation from 

■ the letter:— • 
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The atnounfc received fivjm tliia pergunnft, being more in the 
nature of a tribute, than a revenue proportion io the produce of the 
soil, the apportioning the present jumma*ou the village, will^ be at- 
tended with disadvantage tb the Company, in any of them should 
be hereafter sold at th% assessed rate for a balance, because it is well 
known the country yields more than is paid by4ho ilajah, consequent- 
ly his villages must be much underrated, to bring theln within the sum 
lie now pays. 1 am apprehensive the extending these regulations«to 
this district, will be attended with very bad consequences ; and that it 
will be better if continued on the footing it*now is. ]^r the peopl©! 
w^o are jealous and uncivilized, may suppose the taking an account of 
their villages, and sending a person to collect the sayer duties, is a pre- 
lude to some more serious innovations^; and nvay therefore be induced 
to make a resistance in the first instance, by which a very heavy 
expense may be incurred, but no advantage reaped.^^ 

137. The explanation given by the Collector of the sayer duties,, 
deserves attention ; he I’ccontmends that they •be made independent of 
the zemindar, as it will be of great ease to the merchants. 

138. For the coileption of these duties he encloses a plan, the 
principle of which '.‘s, ijhat the sayer duties be only levied upon the 
first sale of the goods, observing upon ft, that the amount of them will 
fall off considerably at first, but that this will be afnply made up, 
when the trade is set free from the various impositions and impedi- 
ments to which it is now subject. 

139. Upon a supposition that this plan be not adopted, he re- 
commends that a darogah be appointed to remain at Ohitra, and Naibs 
tp each pergtuunah, who will establish chplci es at the Several ghauts, and 
collect on the goods, agreeable to the present* rate, on their entering the 
country ; with this difference only, that goods having paid dutv at one 
ghaut, shall not be subject to any otbetj^emand in the districts under 
him ; he further observes, that there are scarcely any established gau- 
ges in the country, notwithstanding its great extent; but three arti- 
cles of the proposed regulations have an immediate reference to the 
duties collected at the gunges on the sale of goods. 

140. From this explanation it clearly appears, that a great part 

of the sayer is in fact a rhadary duty, collected upon goods passing and 
repassing, which, by the public regulatioi^,^ught long ago to have 
ceased. The situation of Eamghur may perhaps nave preventi^d the 
introduction of them there. , 

141. Considering this, and thift the Company lia\w thought pro- 
per to abolish all provincial duties, there cannot, I think, exist « doubt 
of the propriety of ordering the abolition of all such as fall within this 
description, and that of course, all chokies, as fa^ as they are establish- 
ed for the purpose of cdllecting duties, shoiild be withdrawn from the 
ghauts. Nothing seems more likely to contribute to the Improvement; 
of Ramghur than to frustrate this iotercAurse between that district 
and others, whether belonging to the Company or not. The aboli- 
tion of the duties will of course occasion a diminution of IChg public 
revenue; but the object is of sufficient importance to waiTant 
it. Bamghur, from itFS situation, and the nature of the soil, rocky 
and unprofitable, can never be brought into a more populous or culti- 
vated state, unless great encouragement to new inhabitants be hel3. 
out; great part of the district is mountainous, and overrun with 
impenetrable woods. 
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Mr. Shore's 142. • If the Bo< pd coTicor with [ne in this determination, the 
question is then redud d to the collection gI duties on the sales of goods 
‘ * at the gjinges, bazaars) and ghauts ; and the fourth resolution, with the 

subsidiary explanations and queries, maybe applied to the districts 
comprising the Collectorship of Ramghur, 

143. ' The objectic^iis stated to the declaration of the sicca Rupees, 
as the only legal tenders, are suflBcient to prevent the publication of it ; 
and although the Collector rather recommends the protraction of the 
kists to two months, as a relief to the zemindars, I do not think the 
general rule should be modified to this particular instance. 

144. The entire rental of the districts under the Ramghur Collec- 
torship, which are regulated, according to the Behar year, amounts to 
Sa. Rs. 89,220. 10. 6.2 only; and, exclusive of the districts already 
adverted to, there are two only remaining, Ramghur and Kendy. The 
resolutions regarding this district, if the observations which I have 
made should be approved, must be special ; and I think it must be- 
come an exception to the general plan prdposed for Behar. 

145. I do not observe, in the correspondence of the Collector, any 
specific rules foi^the security of the ryots. Lwell know the difficulty 
of making them, but some must be established. The great point re- 
quired is, to determine what is and what4S not oppression, that justice 
may be impartililly administered, according to fixed rules. In Behar 
the variations in the demands upon the ryots, are not so great as in 
Bengal ; the system of dividing the produce afiordsa clear and definite 
rule, whenever that prevails; and the regulations need not be so 
minute, as those which I proposed for Bengal. 

. 146. I have itaken the liberty to prepare, for the consideration 

and determination of the Board, the propositions which result from the 
preceding; considerations, in the form of resolutions, together with the 
draft of a*letter to the Board of Revenue upon the subject of the settle- 
ment. This mode will facilitate decision, which should be made with 
as little delay as possible, as the Pussilly year is nearly expired : but 
delay is of small comparative importance to the propriety of the re- 
solutions. I have neither noticed Midnapore nor the Salt Districts; 
but shall lose no time in submitting to the Board my sentiments upon 
them. 

147. It will howgvjl- be proper to mention in this place, a pro- 
' position of the Collector of Tirhoot, for resuming the grant of dustoorat 
to the Rajah of that district^ and for making him an allowance of 
12,000 rupees annually, in compfeusation for this resumption. The 
• dustoorat, as the Collector informs us, was originally granted by Ali- 
verdi Khan, was subsequently confirmed by^Cossitfi All; was resum- 
ed by this Government ^*n 1178, and again restored in 1185;— during 
the resumption, for seven years, an allowancfe of 1 2,000 rupees was 
given tc the Raja in lieu of the dustoorat ; and I W by the pub- 
lic accounts, that the annhal collec^tions were from 12,900 to 14,600 
rupees. The dustoorat comprehends a variety of articles, of which the 
following 13 an enumeration, for the Fussily year 1187, taken from an 
account obtain^ by me at Patna, from the Rajah. 

1. Sudderee ... ... ... 4,620 

2. Brk Anuee ... ... • ... 14,162 

. ‘ 3. Pergunnatee ... ... ‘ ... ... 4,000 

■ 4. Dustoor Mohurer ... ... ... 760 

5. Dustoor Mokuddum ... ... ... 4,168 
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Malikana ... 
Dustoors Tufkao 
Mokurrery ... 
Serf 

...( ... 

9 ;; 

• • 

r.. 10,066 

.... 1;507 
... 5,069 
... 4,294 

Mr. Shore’s 
Minute, IStH 
Bept. 1789. 


Total without frattiofis — Bs. 48,628 



If Mr. Bathurst’s proposal for resuming this allowance be appro7ed| 
the Company will gain the difference Ifetweea the above sum, and thej 
allowance which may be granted to him in compensation. From th4 
great disproportion between the actual amount of the dustoorat, and 
that collected under this head, when it was resumed by Government, 

I am inclined to believe that many ^additional articles have been 
annexed to it. Those stated are, I understood, collected indiscrimin- 
ately from all thepergunnahs under the Rajah^s jurisdiction, and even 
from the jaghiredars : whether they are oppressive, or not, can only 
be determined, by knowing the amount of the entire assessment upon 
those who pay them. The terms of the grant, as far as they relate 
to the question of d'esusnption, are, ^^on condition of discharging the 
revenue and supporting the iiTterest of* Government.'^ The Collector 
thus interprets the original, and* properly, I think ; and is of opinion 
that the terms are conditional, and afford a ground for resuming the 
dustoorat, and granting a compensation in lieu thereof. But the terms 
are, I think, too general, to authorize this conclusion. Though I strongly 
object to the principle and nature f such grants ; yet considering the 
mode in wh^ch that in question, as being made, and*subsequently con- 
firmed, as well as the increase levied in tl^ last fourteen years from 
Tirhoot, stated by the Collector at 86,*867 rupees, I have since doubts 
of the propriety of adopting the proposition for the resumption oi the 
dustoorat,— the malikaua forms a part of it. I would, in the first 
instance, propose obtaining further information upon this subject; 
and have accordingly formed resolutions for the purpose, which will 
explain, without repeating them here, the nature of the information 
required. 

148. Some of the proposed resolutions have been suggested by , 

the letters from the Collectors, the subject o( whiph is hot particularly 
adverted to in this minute. The tendency of them will be obvious 
without a particular explanation ; an^ Ihave Annexed such of the Ben- • 
gal propositions, as appeared to me ap|)licable. * 

* . * ' 

149. In discussing general regulations, of importance to t^e w^- 

fare of the community, and the interests of the (^ompany, I think it a 
duty to state all the material objections whicS occur, thaUl may nei- 
ther be deceived myself, nor mislead the judgment of thqse who 
depend upon me for information, ^y this n!ode, the merit of new plans 
may be fairly estimated; many difficulties, by being foreseen, are 
obviated; and the principles of acting, being avowed and ^lisplayed, 
the errors or advantages flowing from them may be*discriminated, 
and success or failure traced to the principles themselves, or in the 
conduct of the system estabished^ 

# • 

150. That objections still exist to the proposed plan of settle- 
ment, is as evident, as that none conld be adopted free from objec- 
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tions. They are, hol'ever, such as m|y be overcome, by a duo oxer- 
tion of diligence and Imderstanding. 4 

15J. These reasons, w^ll apologize to^the Board for a detail which, 
to them, in many insfances, may be deemed superflaous. I may far- 
ther add, it is calculated to afford the Court of Directors that infor- 
mation which they hav^ required. 

(Signed) JOHN SHORE, 

18^il September 1781). • 


Pboposkd Resolutions. 

T f 

The Governor-General in Council, having taken into mature con- 
sideration, the address of tho Board of Revenue accompaii 5 'ing the 
replies of the Collector of Behai* to the requisitions of the 20th May 
last, now recorded, together with the Minnte*of Mr. Shore upon this 
subject, proceeds to pass his final determinatiou upon the settlement 
of the Behar district for a period of ten years, to commence with the 
ensuing Fussily year 1197. 

The Resolutions of the 20th May last, containing the plan of set- 
tlement, the Board will consider them in the form then recorded, and 
revoke, confirm, or alter them, with such additions and amendments 
as are suggested by the observations upoi^ them, now under consider- 
ation. 

Resolved therefore as follows : 

That the first Resolution be^coufirmed, with the following addition 
and explanations : 

First. — That if from want of sufficient materials or information, 
or on account of other impediments, the Collectors of Behar should not 
bo able to complete the settlement of all the districts under their charge, 
agreeable to the prescribed plan, within the period of the Fussily year 
1197, the settlement of the districts wherein it cannot be adopted, be 
made for one year only, according to the principles laid down in the 
existing regulations of the 25th April 1788. 

Second. — I’hat m itib execution of the fundamental resolution, the 
Collectors proceed with due caution and information, it being expected 
of them that they be able to furnj^sh, when called upon, clear and satis- 
factory explanations upon their proceedings, particularly in the article 
of the amount of the jumma. ** ^ 

" Third, — That where more proprietors than one possess an undivided 
estate, the. settlement be made with them jointly, and they be left to 
determine the mode of management amongst themselves, with an 
option, in ca .')0 of disagreement, t 9 obtain a division of their lands at 
their own expense, and a proportional allotment of the revenue assessed 
thereon ; «tho determinations of the majority of the proprietors, or of 
the majority of those present, in case the absence of any, to be binding 
on the remainder, as to the choice of a man/igqr. 

Fourth. — That where a portion^ of land stands in the joint names 
pi several proprietors, or of one for many, but each proprietor has his 
separate share in his own possession and management, or in that of an 
agent for him, the settlement be made for each share, with the person 
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in possessioDj and his lands be fheld exclasirelyl responsible .for the 
revenue assessed upon it. * ' 

Fifth. — In case of mortgages, if the *mort|;agee has obtained 
possession of the land, the settlement is to be made with him, and the 
proprietor to be declared entitled to succeed to his engagements on 
recovering possession, either by discharge of his^ obligation, or -by the 
decision of a Court of Justice. If the mortgagee has ^ot possession, 
the settlement is to be made with the proprietor in possession, and th^ 
mortgagee in like manner succeed to the lease, in case of possession 
being subsequently adjudged to him. * 

Sixth. — If after due enquiries, and a reference to the mofussil re- 
cords, the proprietors of any lands cannot be ascertained, the lands pro 
tempore to ^ fae ld^k has ; and the same mode Js to be adopted with 
regard to absenfeea."*^n both casesj.an ^dvertiaemenita be issued, 
requiring the proprietors or absentees ta atteiui.wildun a.pmiodL<^ 
ynont h s ; and if they should not be forthcoming at the expiration of 
that period, a settlemeni? to*be made with a •farmer for ten years, 
allowing a preference to the zemindar nearest in situation, on his 
acquiescence to the jumma, and terms prescribed by thfi Collector. 

Seventh. — That where the.property; of the lands is disputed, the 
settlement be made with the^rppi;ietor in possession, under an expressi 
declaration, that he is nevertheless liable to the claims upon the estate,! 
which is transferable to any other *to whom the property may be! 
subsequently adjudged. If any case should occur, where none of the 
claimants shall have been ^reviou^Iy in possession, they are to be 
allowed to appoint a manager, unljjl their claims shall have been deter** 
mined in thb Dewanny Adaulut ; but if they should not agree to a 
manager, that the lands be held khas,^nd tlSe surplus produce, after 
dischnrgiug the revenue, be kept in deposit until the right of property 
be adjudged. 

Eighth. — That where disputes exists concerning the boundaries of 
lands, they be loft to be adjusted iu the Dewanny Adaulut, and the 
settlement be made in the meantime, for the lands in possession of the 
disputing parties respectively. 

Ninth. — That if any petty zemindars be desirous of continuing to 
pay their revenues through a principal zemindar, as at present, in pre- 
ference to the Collector, or Tahsttdar on his parf, they be permitted tof 
do so, and the settlement for their lands is to be made accordingly! 
with such principal zemindar ; but thai? in all such*cases, a written 
declaration must be taken from the pgtty zemindars, setting forljli their 
request, with the reasons thereof ; and the Collectors are to be parti» 
cularly enjoined to be satisfied that such declarations are voluntary. 

Ninth, — That it be declared optional with all proprietors, to engage 
or not for the revenue of their lands ; and that, in the ev(ent of their 
declining, from objections to the aij^ount of dhe jumma, the Cotlectors 
be directed to hold the lands khas, reporting the circumstance to the 
Board of Revenue, with the grounds on which they have 4xed the 
amount of the jumma, that the Board may confirm the sum, oi' direct 
such farther inquiry intc^ the objections of the zemindars, as they may 
think proper. In the event of the jumma being confirmed, the Collec«| 
tori^ are to require the zemindara to enter into engagements for it, and/l 
upon their declining, are to let the lands in farm for the period of tenj* 
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f Special^ for EjiuoLEPOBE. 

That the 8ettled|9nt betnot made with the Muskoory Talookdars of 
Baugl^pore^ described by \he Collector t 9 be situated within the juris- 
diction of the zemindars and paying their rents to them^ but with the 
zemindars of such^ districts, as heretofore. 

The settlegient having been concluded with the zemindar, he 
shal^,be required to enter into engagements with talookdars siti^ated 
within his zemindary, and paying their rents to him, for the Blame 
period as his own lease, not liable to any increase or decrease during 
the term of it. And Ihe zemindar is to be required to deliver, 
^vithin three monhts after the conclusion of his own settlement, to the 
Collector, a record of the settlement entered into between him and the 
talookdars, specifying ‘their names, their talooks, and the jumma pay- 
able by each. 

In order to prevent undue exactions upon the talookdars in the 
' predicament described, the following rulj^s aiye to be attended to 

Tliat no zemindar be authorized to 46mand any increase from the 
talookdars under his jurisdiction, upon the jumma of the elapsed year 
1196, although he should himself be subjeet to'the payment of an 
increase in the jumma of the ‘present year, except Upon proof to the 
Collector that- he is entitled so to do, either by the special custom of 
his district, or by the conditions* under which the talookdar holds his 
tenure, or that the talookdar, by receiving abatements from his jumma, 
has subjected himself to a demand for the increase, and that the lands 
are capable of affording it. 

If in any inst^ince, it be proved that a zemindar exacts more from 
a talookdar than he ha» a right to do by the terms of the settlement 
between them, or should be guilty of oppression towards him, the talook 
shall b^ Separated from his jurisdiction, and the rents thereof in future 
be paid to the officers of Government. 

PuRNBAH, Special. 

That, although the preceding resolutions must be understood as 
extending to Purueah, Tirhoot, and Shawabad, the Board, nevertheless, 
deem it necessary to take notice of some propositions from the Collectors 
V)f these districts, in or^er to prevept any misconstruction of their 
order?. 

First, with regard t6 Dhuiruppore. — That although the Board are 
sensible of thu inconveniences' stated by the Collector, with regard to 
the mdiiagement of this districf, they cannot depart from the funda- 
mentA;] resolution, so far as to authorize a settlement to be made with 
furmers instead of wklka zeinindar. ^ 

That, *tp correct the stated evils as far as possible, the Collector 
be authorized, in case the proposition should appear to him eligible, to 
appoint a sezawal at Dhurrampore, lor the general purpose of controll- 
ing the conduct of the zemindary agent, and of protecting the ryots 
against arbitrary demands ; and to report all such circumstances relat- 
ing to their conduct, as may be requisite fqr bis informatiop. The 
sezawal is not to interfere either in making the settlement, or in collect** 
ing it from the mofussil farmers or r^o^, or in any matters of Adaulnt 
jurisdiction; but the Collector may, if he should think it proper, 
empower him to receive the revenues when collected from the zemin* 
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dary agents, and to take care thAt the stipnIation| of Government are 
fulfilled previous to the despatch of any part of thj rents to the zemin- 
dar of Tirhoot. ^ * 

With respect to revenue donftplaints, the sezawal may be authorized 
to hear them, and decide upon them ; and the Collector will prescribe 
such rules for his conduct, in this respect, as he cnaj deem necessary. 

In concluding the settletnent with the zemindar, considering the 
capacity of the district, the Board expect that a provision be nufde for 
the charges of the sezawal, without burthening Government with the 
expense of his salary and establishment/ 

Ordered. — That the Board of Revenue, having obtained the neces- 
sary information, give their opinion on the propriety of separating the 
district of Dhurrumpore from the CoUpctorshig of Purneah, and of 
annexing it to that of Tirhoot. 

Natporb and Gobabeb. 

Under the declaration for«the exclusion of the zemindar, contained 
in the ninth resolution, and the authority delegated to the Collector in 
consequence thereof, it appears to the Board that the* evils resulting 
from the influence of tht^ ''zemindar may be obviated, and corrected, 
without a formal annihilation of “her proprietary rights. Her authority 
over the districts in question) iu consequence of the, resolution is 
entirely to cease. • 

Tirhoot, Special. 

On the plan of settlemetit proposed by the Collector of Tirhoot, 
the Board deem the following obse /ations necessary for his informa- 
tion. • * ; 

That, by the general resolutions prescriJbed for Lis guidance, a 
settlement is to be made with Mahdoo Sing, for his milkeeut lands 
only, and with the other zemindars and talookdars for their lands. • 
That the settlement be made with the Rajah, independent of the 
dustoorat, the Board reserving their final resolutions upon the Col- 
lector a proposition for resuming it, until the receipt of the information 
now required from him. 

First. — The component articles of the dustoorat, and an explana- 
tion in what manner the collections on this account are made, and 
whether any, and what articles have been added to it since the resti- 
tution in 1185. • • • . • 

Secondly. — That the Collector give ^is opuiion, whether he dfeems 
any of the articles composing it oppreesjye. * ^ 

That the Collector be authorized Jbo take i^to his own ohargp, the 
collection of the dustoorat, in those pergunnahs which are not inclpde^ 
in the milkeeut of Rajah Mahdoo Sing, keeping the amount in deposit 
and with respect to the dustoorat in his own mfikeeut, that^he Rajah 
be authorized to collect it, until a determination upon it to be .made, 
under an obligation to account for ^he money so collected,* if required 
to do it, and to abide the decision of Government : — that the Collector 
immediately require from the Rajah, a particular account of his collec- 
tions on account of dustoorat, during the two last years ^ and that to 
enable him to compare and werify the above account when obtained.-— 
Ordered. 

That the Accountant of th^lfevenue Department do furnish the* ^ 
Oollector of Tirhoot with copies of the accounts in his ofiice, regarding 
the dustoorat. 


Proposed Re- 
solutions. 



Proposed Re- 
solulioiis. 
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^ Resolved fiirtb' )v That the CciMector of Tirhoot be authorized to 
j resume' unauthorized^ Mol^urreries, asmell as lands alienated without 
I authority, as far as they ate reaumable by the general regulation for the 
\ Bazee Zameen lands ; and to require from the zemindar, or zemindars 
of Tirhoot, a proportionable consideration in the amount of their 
respective assessrhenfes, in consequence of such resumptions, which will 
become a part of the jumma payable by them. With respect to lands 
farmed to favourites and relations at a reduced jumma, the Collector 
will equalize the assessment as far as possible ^ so that the whole may 
bo established upon a general footing of equality. The application of 
this consideration, will of course affect the terms of the settlement 
with Mahdoo Sing, as well as with the other proprietors with whom 
engagements are to fie concluded. 

Shahabad. 

That the settlement be made with Rajah Bickermajeet Sing, for 
his own zemiudary, agreeably to the resjlutions of the 13th July, after 
lie shall have discharged the balances due from him, and the claims 
upon the malikana lauds : — that if the Rajah should be unable to make 
good his arrears and the claims upon the malikana, that no settlement 
be made with the Rajah, but "that the ‘lands be let to farm for a period 
of three years: only, including the malikana, or be retained khas, at 
the discretion of the Collector : in either case the malikana is to be ap- 
propriated, agreeably to the resolutions of the above date, in discharge 
of the claims of Government and creditors upon the Rajah, with a 
reserve of a proportion thereof for his subsistence. 

Ramoiiub. 

That, previous to a final decision upon tho propositions of the 
CoUectoi’, regarding Cbakyo and Currickdeah, he be required to give 
information on the following points : 

First. — From what period the Pot tabs were granted to the talook- 
dars, gautwars, and tukadars, and by what authority. 

Secondly. — As ho considers these Pottahs luokurrery, whether the 
person holding under them would not deem the demand for malikana, 
proposed to be given to the Chakye zemindars, an infringement of tho 
t^rms of then^L. 

Thirdly.— Wliethui all the persons holding these Pottahs are talook- 
dara having a property in the soil, or any of them are farmers; and 
whether the zemindars, before ^hese Pottahs were granted, bad not 
milkeeut lands distinct from the ^talookdarry lands. 

Palamow. - 

That the settlement of this district do conilnue, as at present, in 
tho name of the Rajah, and under the responsible management of 
Shoophershaud Sing; that it be made for a period of ten years, the 
manager to bo considered, as holding his ofiSce only during the plea- 
sure of Government,* that is, as long as he shall conduct himself pro- 
perly,‘ 0 r until the minor Rajah shall be of age to undertake the man- 
agement himself. ^ ^ 

. Nagporb. 

That the regulations do not extend to this district, but that the 
settlement be continued on tho present footing, and be extended to a 
period of ten years. 
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Eamqjr and Kindy. V 

That the settlement bd made witluthe Rijahs of these districts 
respectively, for a period of ten years. ^The ]iimma in all the above 
districts, is to continue at*its* present rate, witR an exception of such 
remissions as may bef allowed on account of the resolutions following 
regarding the sayer. • 

That the kistbundy b^ formed, as at present, monthly, yhe dis- 
tribution of the kists is left to the Collector, who will of course tate due 
care that the periods of demand are adapted to the seasons of produce. 

That the Collector, unless particular objections should occur, which 
ho is to state, do take ongagomonts from the proprietors and renters 
for sicca Rupees ; and that the kistbundy be drawn out in that specie. 
It is not meant to enforce the paymei*t in thia specie. The currency 
of the district is to be received at its usual bntta. 

With respect to the sayer. — That all rhadarry duties be abolished] 
and that the chokeys at the gauts, as far as they are established fori 
the collection of duties? be* withdrawn. If ^my of tliom should bo 
necessary for other purposds, that the persons stationed at them be 
strictly prohibited collecting auy rhadarry duties. * 

With respect td ihc J^uugeg, &c. — 'IJliat the four general resolutions, 
with the subsidiary oxphination be issued to the Collector for his 
guidance. 

That the above resolutions bo communicated to the Collector, in 
lieu of the ten original resolutions, which, as far as they are not con- 
firmed by the above are to Ito consi lered as revoked. 


Proposed Re- 
solutions. 


, • 2nd Resolution. : 

That the first part of this resolii^ion oifly be confirmed, namely, 
— That the settlement bo made for a period of ton years ^qert^in/' 
and tliat the remainder be omitted. 


3rd Resolution. 

Tlmt this resolution stand confirmed, and that the Collectors, in 
carrying it into executi(m, attend to the modes which have hitherto 
prevailed, in ascertaining the assets, and fixing the jumma between 
the petty laud-holders and principal zemindar or farmer, adopting in 
all practicable instances, the iullowiiig goner^ rple That the Average 
product of the land for common "years, wherever ascertainable, (assum- 
ing three or four for the calculation,) .be taken as^ the basis of the 
settlement ; and that from this, dedifbtion be made equii,! to the mali- 
kana and kurcha, leaving the remaiader, the jumma of Govexiraenj^. 
The Board rely upon the accuracy of the Collectors, in th® application^ 
of this rule; aud they ar^lutlwTOd^iathn^vj^Qigxe^unGeTtainty, 
to rniiSurfi- tie .hind. This uncertainty, however, is to be reported to 
the Board of Revenue, and the measurement not to be undertaken, but 
on the clearest grounds of the nec^sity of fb. 

That no remission upon the sudder jumma of the year 1196, be 
confirmed without the special sanction of the Governor- (Jen^ral in 
Council. 

The zemindar to let? tlfe lands of his zemindary, under the pre- 
scribed restrictions, in what manner he may think proper ; but^VCr^jj 
engagement contracted by him*with under-renters, shall be specifiq| 
ftp to the am ount apj" p ppdjtions i and all sums received "'by"‘'anyj 
zemindar OP renter, overandafeove what is specified in the engagements* 
[VoL. L] a49 
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of the persons paying jihe same, shall baconsidered as extorted, and be 
repaid wfth^ penalty juf double the arrfou^it. 

That no person vontracting with the zemindar or talookdar, or 
employed by him in ithe management oh the collections, above the 
degree of ryots, shall be authorized to take charge thereof, without au 
aumuluama or written commission signed by the zemindar or talook- 
dar, and copies of all such commissions to be deposited in the Sudder 
Cutchioriy of the Culloctorship. 

4th Resolution. 

That this resolution, as far as regard giinges, bazaars, and hauts 
held within them be confirmed; but that it be not confirmed, with 
regards to the to the sayer generally. With respect to these, 

a declaration is to bo made to the proprietors and renters, that the 
Government will prescribe smli regulations, as they may deem neces- 
sary. With respect to tbe articles which shall hereafter compose tho 
Bayer, and the rates of, collection upon -them, and in the haiits, the 
proprietors and renters are to be bound by such regulation, without 
claiming any deduction on account of the abolition of any articles of 
sayer, or reduction of the rates. 

That the Collector piocced, with a^ much expedition as possible, 
to propose a plan for tho rcgulatio'n of the duties and tolls at the 
gunges, bazaars, hauts, and several ai’tieles of the sayer; specifying 
whether any and what part of them arc included in tho mohal, and 
what articles they propose to abolish. 

The Board })ost])ono their final resolution on the following point : — 
whether the giinge's, bazaars, hauls, and sayer, f hall hereafter bo raado 
over to tho zemindars or not, until the report on this subject required 
by the Board of Revenue, and £he information abovemeutioned, shall 
have been received, as well as answers to tho following queries, now to 
be made to the Collectors of Beiiar : — 

First. — Whether, in admitting the rights of the zemindars to a 
property in the soil, they do not consider tlie gunges and bazaars as 
much a part of that property, as any part of tho lands in their 
possession ? 

Second. — If they do not, to point out the ground of the distinction. 

Third. — 4’o report w, nether the zemindars claim the gunges and 
bazaars as their property ; and whether they make any and what ob- 
jection to the sepiiration of them. 

Fourth.— <To report it there not gunges, bazaars, hauts, and sayer, 

tlie lands held by tho proprietors of altumghas, and the tenants of 
jaghetrs ; and whether persons of this description) would object to the 
separation of tho gnngfs, &c., and the grounds of such objections. 

Fifth.— -As far as right of property is concerned, to discriminate 
betweeft the rights of zemindars and those of jagheerdars andaltum- 
ghadars, in case objections on this ground should arise to the separa- 
tion of the gunges, &o., from the jurisdiction of the latter. 

Shxttily.— Whether the abuses now prevailing in the gunges are of 
such a nature,* as not to be corrected by rules and limitations, without 
taking them under their own charge ? ‘ ^ 

5th Resolution. 

That this resolution be adopted Ttifch the following alterations:— 
That the distribution being made by tho zemindar, it be notified to 
him, that for any considerable wilful partiality in the distribution of 
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the sadder assessment, ho will fte liable to a fin^; and it such inequali- Pi*opoBed He-| 
ty with respect to mort^agell lands, shopld be Practised either by the solutions, 
mortgagee or the mortgager, with a vie\^ to aefraud the other, the 
person suffering, upon prbuf thereof, shall Ife entitled to 'recover 
damages in the Court of Adawlut, in proportion to the injury sustained. 

Secondly. — That instead of three months? the first year of the 
lease be allowed for the preparation of the record required, wljich is to 
contain the name of the village, and, if possible, the boundaries thereof, 
the estimated quantity ot laud in it, distinguished into malguzzaree 
and hitkeraje. * 

Third. — That to correct inequality in tho distribution of the sudder 
assessment, from the improvement of some villages, and the decline of 
others, a villnge record is to be annifally dolrvered, within the three 
first months of each year. 

Fourth. — It is not meant by this distribution, to require from tho 
land-holders the amount^ of tjie actual assessment upon each village, oi' 
to prevent them requiring from tho village-holders a larger sum than 
the amount of the sudder jiirnma apportioned tliereop, but to obtain a 
standard, in case of trayster of land by sale or otherwise. 

• • 

Cm Kesolution. 

That this resolution be coiirirme*d, with tho following additions : — 

First. — That in the event of the farmor’s death previous to tho 
expiration ot his lease, it be at t e discretion of (jovernmont to con- 
tinue the farm to liis, heirs or not; and bo also a|i the option of the 
heirs to decline tho continuance of the larm^ during the remainder of ' 
the lease. No minor or female, is ewr to be allowed to succeed ; but, 
it is the intention of Goverumoiit to contirin the lease to tji® heir or 
successor, if a proper person, upon his agreement to take it. 

Secondly. — T’hat tho villages, if numerous, shall not all be let to 
one farmer, but to several, according to their value and situation, and 
tlie responsibility of the farmer. 

7th Kesolution. 

That the hist part of tli^ resol nti on ,«vi«;. That the sudder 

'' kistbuudy bo so regulated as to afford the zeiniudars all possible con- 
veriience in the discharge of their routs, with a duo regard to tho 
security of Goveriiment,^^ bo conhrrat^l; and kistbundy conti- 

nu9,.Cftfintlily.aa akpimiut. The distribution of the kistbu nd/ is loft 
to the Collectors, wlio will of course take due caPo that the peitodsoL 
demand are adapted to the seasons of produce* • 

8tu Resolution^ / • 

That Tahsil'dars be appoiutei^ to receive the revenue from a cer- 
tain number of petty laud-holders, when judged advisable by the Col- 
lectors, and that their establishment, &c., be paid by Government. 

That tho Oollectorsi report the extent of the jurisdiction, and their 
necessary establishment, as their, appointment may become* requisite, 
in the course of forming the settlement; but in doing so, that they be. 
directed to observe all possible economy, consistent with the security 
of the revenue, and tho ease of the land-holdors, 

[VOL. I.] 
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TtopoBoaHo- 9th Resouwion. 

solutions. , I 1 -I . 1 

That this resolui|on be confirmed add adopted with the following 

addition : , , 

That zemindaries* the property of minors and females, or others 
‘excluded by this regulation, are to be considered klias, but the jumraa 
of such lands shajl be fixed in the same manner as for other lands, and 
the profits beyond that amount, after discharging all charges, shall 
belong to the proprietor; the expenses of the manager, and of his 
establishment, are to be paid by tho Collector, and to be included in 
his establishment, and the several regulations prescribed for the 
zemindars are to be executed by the managers. 

, lOrH bUksoldtion. 

That so much only of this resolution, as directs that '' all engage- 
ments between Go\ornment and the zemindars, talookdars and fariners, 
be made in sicca Rujices,^^ bo confirmed and that instead of the re- 
.maiuder, a clause be inserted in tlieir engagement, obliging them to 
pay to Govennv.ent, sieens, or the same species of rupees as they 
jrecoive from their under-tenants, at the established rates ol batta, 
where any are established, or at the bafeaar r.ates of batta, where none 
are established, until a sufficient ivamber of sicca linpees cau be 
circulated to make these only tho legal tender. The Collectors to insert 
in tlieir treasury accounts, the lates of batta at which all rupees are 
received by them from the zemindars and, renters. 

That in addition to tho foregoing resolution, the following also bo 
now adopted ; — j- 

That printed forms of.Pottahsaud cabooleats be prepared, provided 
the same can be got" ready in 'lime, for the ensuing settlement; and 
that'thib bo ascertained and reported by the Hoard of Revenue, together 
with their opinion, whether tlie measure should extend to tho leases 
given by the zemindars to their under-tenants, requiring, if necessary, 
information on this point Irom the Collector of Behar ; that the Board 
of Revenue prepare tho forms of such Pottalis and cabooleats. 

That the 5drd Article of tho Revenue Rogiilation be rescinded ; and 
after the coticlusion of the settlement, tho zcmuidars be allowed to bor- 
row money on the cp dro of their luuds^ by sale or otherwise, under 
certain restriction^ 'to bo hereafter dcucrmiuod on; the notificatiou to 
be now conveyed to then). 

That in nU phicticablr ca-sesj- whore the zemindars have resigned, 
orhavo^jbeou deprived of iho mam|,gement of their lands, retaining pos- 
session of a tithe as uialikana, the latter bo re-aumixed, and the zemin- 
Uars required to engage for the revenue of 'iheir whole zomiudary, iu- 
cluding, ag^’t^cably to the directions in the third'resolutiou, tho malikana 
in inonc^, ur-dor the following restrictions : — 

That whv'ro tho malikana lands ^i.ave been sold, or where they have 
been given po.ssession to a mortgagee, they be not resumed, and re-an- 
nexed to the jumma, aud that no grants for malikana lands be deemed 
valid, excepting such as may have been made or confirmed by the 
Supreme authority of the country, that ifl, the Governor-General in 
Council for the time being. 

That if any material injury shouldf in the opinion of the Collector, 
occur to any individual by the above resolution, regarding the malikana, 
they bo directed to report them to the Board of Revenue. 
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That whereas from the igiAi’ance, inattention, and oppressions of Proposed Ra- 
the zemindars, the greatest aljuses have be^n prajtised in the collection, solutions, 
and the r yots have been exposed to exactions j tne following r\^les are 
now prescribed to all zemihdars, talookdars, afld persons entrusted ^ 
with the revenues, foritheir immediate direction and guidance. 

That the rents to be paid by the ryots, hy wljatever rule or cus- 
tom they may be demanded, shall be specific as to tKeir amojiut. If 
by a Pottah containing the ausil and abwab, the amount of botS sliaTl 
be inserted in it, and the ryot shall not be bound to pay any thing be- 
yond the amount specified, on account*of kii*cha, salamy or any other 
article. 

If by a ticka Pottah, the whole amount payable by the ryot, is to 
be inserted in it. If by any rule or (;ustom, ^ch as the payments of 
the last and preceding year, the rate of the village pergunnah or any 
other place, an account is to be drawn out in the beginning of the 
year, shewing what the ryots are to pay by such rule or rate, and a* 
copy of it be given to them.* Where the rents are adjusted upon af 
measurement of the lands rafter cultivation, the rates and terms off 
payment shall be expressed in the Pottah. • 

If by any eslrablished and recorded jummabundy, that is to be. 
the rule for demanding the rents. — If*the rents aie paid in kind, the! 
proportion which the ryot is to pAy, shall be specified either in account} 
or written agreement. • 

In every mofussil Cutcherry, the nirkbundy or ratea of nirkdee 
land, shall be publicly recorcJed, and the zemindar or renter is answer- 
able for enforcing the regulation, under a penalty of being fined for 
neglect, at the discretion of Government. • 

That a list of the putvvarries of Jhe village^, be deposited in the 
Sudder Cutcherry of the Collectorship, and in the Cutcherry of ^ho^per- 
gunnah. No farmer or zemindar shall be allowed to remove a putwarree, 
without the permission of the Collector. 

No renter shall be empowered to grant Pottahs beyond the period 
of his lease, and no agent to grant them without authority from the 
zemindar or talookdar, when in possession of the lands, or of the 
manager, when the zemindar and talookdar are excluded. 

All existing leases to undei -renters and ryots, to remain in force 
to the period of their expiration, unless prov<^d,Wl;ave•been obtained 
by collusion, or from persons not authorized to grant the same. . 

Every Collector, renter, or receiver.of the rents^throughout every , 
gradation, from the zemindar to thd lyot, shall be coiMpelied tibgiy® 
receipts foii.all sai ns rficeiv^d by them, and’ a receipt in full,»ou tljp 
complete discharge 'of every obligation ; and any person «omplftiuir<^. 
that a receipt has been refused him, upon establ^sbiug the charge, shall 
be entitled to double thb amount paid by him, as damans from the 
person who received it. ^ • 

That in case any village or diatrict sholild be affected by inunda- 
tion, or other calamity, causing the ryots to desert, it shall ngt be law- 
ful for any zemindar, or renter, or Collector of the rents, to demand the 
rents of the ryots who are fled, from those which remain* 

That the zemindar or renter be not authorized to impose any abwab 
or mothote, on any pretence whatever upon the ryots ; and every ex; 
action of this nature to be puniehed by a penalty, equal to three times * 
the amount imposed. 

That no zemindar or farmer be allowed to contract any engage- 
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mont, or authorize any act, contrary to the letter and meaning of these 
regulations; ^ 

The malikaua of excluded zemindars, is to be settled at 10 per 
cent., upon the amount of the sudder jiimma of their lands. 

That it be notified to the zemindars, and become an express con- 
dition of the engagements of rent-free lands, not at present constitu- 
ting Huv part of the jumma of their zominuaries, shall be made for the 
benefit of Govern nient; and the amount thereof, or such proportion 
thereof, as the Government may determine, shall become an addition to 
their jumma. The Government will determine the mode by which an 
investigation of the rent-free land shall take place. 

That no grants of Bazeo Zamoen, or lakeraje laud, under any 
denomination whatever, be made by any zemindar or talookdar, under 
a penalty that the lands so given be confiscated to Government; and 
that the grantee possessing the same, be compelled to pay as fine the 
•rents thereof, dining the period of their alienation. Any farmer, 
sezawal, or other poi^oi. making such grants,* without the authority of 

Government, shall be subject to a tine Rupees per bega, and 

the grautCe shafl be liable to the fine above-mentioned. 


The Governor-General ueliveus tub following Minute. 

The great ability displayed in Mr. Sho.e^s Minute, which introduced 
the propositions for the settlement; the uncommon knowledge which 
he has manifested of every part of the revenue «ystem of this country; 
the liberality and fairness of his arguments, and clearness of his style; 
give 1119 an opportunity, wliich my personal esteem and regard for him, 
|tind the obligation I owe him as a public man, for his powerful assist- 
tance iu every branch of the business of this Government, must ever 
Ireuder peculiarly gratifying to me, of recording my highest respect for 
liis talents, my waimost senso of liis public-spirited principles, which, 
ill au impaired state of health, could alone have supported him in exe- 
cuting a work of such extraordinary labour; and lastly, my general 
approbation of the greatest part uf his plan. 

I am con^tdei^t, h^vv^ver, that Mr. Shore, from his natural candour, 
as well as the public at large, will readily admit, that deeply interested 
as I must feel myself, in- the future prosperity of this country, it would 
be unjustifiab’3 m me to take any step of real importance, upon the 
suggei Jon eveu of the most capLble adviser, without seriously weigh- 
g it in ray own mind, and endeavouring to reconcile the propriety of 
it to niy own couvictipi]. 

Impro .sed with these sentiments, 1 am called upon by a sense of 
indispensable duty to declare, that I cannot bring myself to agree with 
Mr. Shore, i.i tlie iilteratioh which he now proposes to make in the 2nd 
Resolution, of leaving out the notification to the land-holders, that if 
the settlements shall be approved by the Court of Directors, it will 
become permanent, and no further alteration of the jumma take place 
at the expimtion of the ten years. 

When the Court of Directors .determined to retain in their own 
hands the right of confirming or annutiing the settlement at the expi- 
ration of a given term, they undoubtedly acted with becoming wisdom 
and caution. 
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The power of makiug a peiipetual and irrevocable settlement of a 
great empire, without being Bukject to the revision of the cwitrolliug 
^.uthoritj at home, would, in my opinion,*ljave Ifeen too great to dele- 
gate to any distant Govern nvent. I cannot, however, believe tlfat they 
would have held out, the flattering hopes of a settlement, 
which alone, in my judgment, can make th(j country flour.ish, and 
secure happiness to the bjpdy of inhabitants, unless they had been 
predetermine to confirm the perpetuity, if they bmnd that their seBvants 
here had not failed in their duty, or betrayed the important trust th*at 
had been reposed in them. Nothing, I<im persuaded, but our express- 
ing doubts and fears can make them hesitate ; and as I have a clear 
conviction in my own mind of the utility of the system, 1 shall think it 
a duty I owe to them, to my country, and to humanity, to recommend 
it most earnestly to the Court of Direcfora, to Idse no time in declaring 
the permanency of the settlement, provided they discover no material 
objection or error ; and not to postpone for ten years the commencement 
of the prosperity and solid in^provemont of the^couutry, 

Mr. Shore as most abl^, and, in my opinion, most successfiillya 
in his Minute delivered in Juno hist, ta*gued in favpiu'^of th^ rights on 
the zemindars to (fLc propertv of the .sod. Bub if the value of perJ 
manency is to be withdrawn ,irom the •settlement now in agitation, of 
what avail will the power of hh arguments bo to tho*zemindars, for 
whoso rights he has contended ? they are now to have their property 
in farm for a lease of ten years, provided they will pay as good rent 
for it, and this property is then to he again assessed, at whatever rent 
the Government of this country may, at that time, think proper to 
impose. In. any part ‘of the world, where the value of property is 
known, would not such a concession of a right of property in the soil, 
be called a cruel mockery ? ^ ^ 

in a country where the landlord has a permanent property in the 
soil, it will be worth his while to encourage his tenants, who hold his 
farm in lease, to improve that property; at any rate, he will make 
such an agreement with them, as will prevent their destroying it. 
But when the locd of the soil himself, the riglitful owner of the land, 
is only to become the farmer for a lease of ten years, and if he is then 
to be exposed to the demand of a new rent, which may perhaps be 
dictated by ignorance or rapacity, what hopesi can, there be,'— I will 
not say of improvement, but of preventing desolation ; will it not be 
his interest, during the early part of that term, tc^ extract from the 
estate every possible advantage forTiimself and if any future hopes 
of a permanent settlement are then If^ld out, to exhibit his land^ at the 
end of it in a state o*f ruin ^ ^ 

Although, however, I am not only of opiiian that the zemindars 
have the best right, but from being persuaded that nothing" could be so 
ruinous to the public interest, as that the ^ud should be retained as 
the property of Government ; I afd also convinced, that failing the: 
claim of right of the zemindars, it would be necessary for the publioi 
good, to grant a right of property in the soil to them, or to peraons of 
other descriptions. I think it unnecessary to enter into any discus- 
sion of the grounds upon wliich their right appears to be fouaded. 

It is the most effectual mode *f or promoting the general improve^, 
meut of the country, which I look upon as the important object for our 
present consideration. 


Governor. 
Generars Mi- 
nute, 18th Sep- 
tember 1789. 
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I may safely assert, that one-thiid of the Company's territory in 
Hindostan, is now a jungle inhabited only by wild beasts. Will a ten 
years' lease induce any proprietor to clear away that jungle, and 
encourage the ryots to come and cultivate his lands ; when, at the end 
of that lease, he must either submit to be taxed, ad lihitimf for their 
newly cultivated hijidsi are lose all hopes of deriving any benefit from 
his liibour, for which perhaps by that time, he will hardly be repaid ? 

I must own, that it is clear to my mind, that a much more 
advantageous tenure will be necessary, to incite the inhabitants of 
this country to make thdse exertions which can alone effect any sub- 
stantial improvement. 

The habit which the zemindars have fallen into, of subsisting 
Iby annual expedients, has origi:iated, not in any constitutional imper- 
iection in the people themselves, but in the fluctuating measures of 
Government ; and I cannot therefore admit, that a period of ten years 
will be considered by il]o generality of pooplei, as a tez’m nearly equal 
in estimate to perpetuity. 

By the prudent land-holders it will not, whatever it may be by 
proprietors of a country descri:)tiou. It would be unwise therefore to 
deny the former the benefit of a permanent system, because the mis- 
inanagemeiit of the latter will not allow them to derive the same 
advantage from it. 

It is for the interest of the State, that the landed property should 
fall into the hands of tho most frugal and thrifty class of people, who 
will improve thein lauds and protect the ryot&, and thereby promote 
tlie general prosperity of ^tho country. 

If there are men who will not follow this line of conduct when an 
opportunity is afforded them, by the enaction of good laws, it surely is 
not inconsistent with justice, policy, or humanity, to say, that the sooner 
their bad management obliges them to part with their property to the 
more industrious, the better for the State. 

It is immaterial to Government what individual possesses the land, 
provided lie cultivates it, protects the ryots, and pays the public 
revenue. 

Tho short-sighted. pc licy of having recourse to annual expedients, 
can only be corrected by allowing those who adopt it, to suffer the con- 
sequences of it ; leaving ‘to them at the same time the power of obviat- 
ing them, by pursuing tho opposite liue of conduct. 

Mr. Shore has stated but two positive objectiqus to the latter part 
uf the 2ad Kesolution : — The first is, that if after tho notification that 
* the settlement is approved by the Court of 
Sic in ong. ' Directors, it will be declared permanent, the 

Court of Directors should i;ot declare the permanency, the confidence of 
the natives in general will be shaken, and that those who relied on the 
confirmation, will be disappointed, and conclude that it was meant to 
deceive them. 

I can only say, in answer to this objection, that I cannot believe 
Vny people to be so unreasonable as to accuse Government of a breach 
!af faith, and an intention to deceive them, for not doing what Govern- 
jmeut in express terms assure them it is not in their power to promise 
to do, as it must depend upon the approbation of their superiors. 


(jovernor- 
General’s Mi- 
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The only effect of the notification will, in my opinion, be, to' 
encourage the land-holder toc^ei’ — all that Government asks, qr wisheal 
for, — a fair rent, lest by endeavouring to*yi^itlih|ld what he knows ho' 
ought in justice to pay, he ajiould forget that greatest of all blessings, 
a real property ; and t(j stimulate him to more exertion in his culti- 
vation. ^ . 

• 

But supposing even fo^ a moment, that the declaration T^ould be 
received in the sense apprehended; and that the zemindars were-to 
act under a conviction that it was well founded, let us examine the 
nature of these acts, and whetlier the consequences of them would be 
such as to shake the confidence of the natives ; or to operate otherwise, 
in any respect, but advantageously to themselves. The acts alluded 
to, must of course be such as are calc 4 ilated promote the improve- 
ment of the country ; as, the assisting the ryots with money, the re- 
fraining from exactions, and the foregoing small temporary advantages 
for future permanent profits : such acts must ultimately redound to the. 
benefit of the zemindars •and*onght iobo performed by them, wore the 
settlement intended to be ccAicluded for ten years only, or even to be 
made annually. . * 

But this provident . ‘uduci cannot t)e expected from them so long 
as tlu'y have any grounds for apprehending that their kind, when im- 
proved, may bo committed to the manngemeut of the officers of Oovoru- 
ment, or made over to a farmer. 

Should the zemindars, theref ’o, misconstrue the meaning of the 
declaration, and act in conscHpience of that misapprel^nsiou, they would 
find themselves enriched by tlio error; and thi^ res uU,*in stead of tending 
to shake their confidcuco in Governin<*nt, might teach them an useful 
lesso'i, from which they would profit under any system of mamigement. 

I shall further observe on this argument, that it is founded on a 
supposition, that when the zemindars aro convinced that the demand!* 
of Government on their lands is fixed, they will adopt measures for; 
the improvement of them, which they will not have recourse to, so loug‘ 
as that demaud is liable to occasional variation, and, consequently, 
strongly points out the expediency of a permanent settlement, and de- 
claring to the land-holders as soon as possiblt, that the i^onclusiou of. a 
permanent settlement with than, is the objeefr c*f The legislature in 

England, as soon as it can be effected uj)on fair and equitable terms. 

• 

The second objection is, the doifbfr of its.being exp3dieut that the 
permanency should be declared. • • ^ 

* * * * ■%. 

Mr. Shore says, wo cannot pronounce absol lately upon the success^* 

of pur measures, without experience. I must ask, what arew these mea- 
sures, on the success of which there can bo no doubt ? oi* what is the 
experience that is wanting ; and what, by dblaying a porihanent settle- 
ment for a few years, would probably be improved ? 

There is nothing new in this plan, except tlie great advantagesr 
which are given to the jemindavs, talookdars, and ryots, on one side | 
and the additional security which the Company has against Josses bjj 
balances from the value of tha land, which is to be sold to makd^ 
them good, being greatly inor/ased on the other. By what probable, 

I may even say possible means is such a plan to fail ? 

[VoL. L] a50 
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(loreraor- I understood the word permanen y, to extend to the jumma only, 
nutrislhS^pi details of the settlement ; for many regulations will 

tember 1789. Certainly bo hereafte"' necessary, for the further security of the ryots 
in particular, and even of those talookdars, who, to my concern, must 
’still remain in some degree of dependence on the zemindars; but these, 
can only be made -by povernmeut occasionally, as abuses occur; and 
I will venture to" assert, that either now, or ten years hence, or 
at any given period, it is impossible for human wisdom and fore- 
sight to form any plan that will not require such attention and regu- 
lation; and I must add, thatuf such a thing was possible, I do not 
believe that it will be easy to find a man more capable of doing it than 
Mr. Shore. 

I cannot, however, admit that such regulations can in any degree, 
affect the rights which it is now proposed to confirm to the zemindars, 
for I never will allow, that m any country, Government can be said to 
invade the rights of a subject, when they only require, for the benefit 
of the State, that he shT-H accept of a I’oaao-iable equivalent for the 
surrender of a real or supposed right, which in his hands is detrimen- 
tal to the general interest of the public ; or when they prevent his 
committing cruel oppiessions^ upon his neighbours, or upon his own 
dependents. 

. The Court of Directors have given iis a general idea of the amount 
'of the land-revenue from Bengal and Bohar, with which they will be 
featislied, if wo lionobtly and faithfully make a settlement equal, and even 
beyond their expectations, in point of revenue, and at the same time 
calculated in its outlines to promote the prosperity, happiness, and 
wealth of their subjects, what reason can we have to apprehend that 
they will not declare its permanency ? 

From the constitution of our establishments in this country, it 
1 almost amounts to an impossibility, that at any period, the same Gov- 
Wnment, the same Boards, or the same Collectors should continue for 
jnear tho space of ten years ; upon what grounds then are the Court of 
Directors to look tor more knowledge and useful experience at the ex- 
piration of that term, and under all contingencies that may be reason- 
ably expected to occur ? I cannot avoid declaring my firmest convic- 
tion, that if those p ovinces aro let upon lease for that period only, 
they will find, at the, end of it, a ruined and impoverished country, and 
that more difficulties will be experienced than even this Government 
have had to encuiviitcr. 

In regard to the 4th insolation respecting gunges, bazaars, &c , &c., 
aa Mr. Shore has proposed, that for the present .they shall be placed 
iindor tho management of the Collectors, I will not at this time enter 
at large upon that question, fori feel very sensible how important 
it IS, that the orders tor the Behar settlement should be transmitted 
to the Coilcciors of that District, without losing a minute^s time un- 
necessarily ; and T shall soon have an opportunity Of delivering my 
sentiment.3 fully upon it, when the Bengal settlement comes under 
our corisidoratiou. 

I must, however, observe, that of the si?: references which are pro- 
posed to be made to the Collectors, I cannot see the smallest use in any 
.of them, except the last, which, goea td the expediency of the measure. 

As to the question of right, I cannot conceive that any Govern- 
ment in their senses would ever have delegated an authorized right to 
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any of their subjects, to impose# arbitrary taxes on the internal com- 
merce of the country. It centa/^nly has been an abuse that has crept 
in, either through the negligence of the SJogullGlovornors, who were 
careless and ignorant of all matters of trade ; or. what is more •proba- 
ble, connivance of the JVlussulmen Aumil, who tolerated the extortion 
of the zemindar, that he might again plunder h^m in his turn.^ 

Bat be that as it may, jihe right has been too 15ng established, oi^ 
tolerated, to allow a just Government to take it away, withonUigdem-' 
nifying the proprietor from any loss. And I never heard that, in the! 
most free state, if an individual possesised a fight that was incompati- 
ble with the public welfare, the legislature made any scruple of taking 
it from him, provided they gave him a fair equivalent. The case of the 
late Duke of Athol, who, a few years ago, parted very unwillingly with 
the sovereignty of the Isle of Man, appears to m*e to bo exactly in point. 

I agree with Mr. Shore, that there would be a degree of absurdity 
in Government's taking into their own hands the gauges, &c., which 
are annexed to ^emiudavy r.ighta, and leaving the samo abuses exist- 
ing in thoso which belong ^ jaghire and altumglia possessions ; but 
instead of leaving tlie former on tliat account, I elionhl mosj; undoubt- 
edly take away the latlor, riecuriug to the proprietors a liberal and 
ample equivalent for suojT duties as were not raised, in absolute 
and direct violation of the orders of Government. 

There are, however, several articles, in what are called the sayer 
collections, with which Governnieub has no occasion to interfere, and 
which may very well be left in the hands of the proprietors. 


Mb. Shore delivbes th|) foll^wino Minute. 

I have perused, with deliberate attention, the Min at® cf the 
Governor-General, in opposition to two points, in tlie proposition which 
I submitted to the Board. The question at present between ns is, 
whether a notification shall be made to the proprietors of the soil in 
Behar, that the settlement, if approved by tho Court of Directors, will 
become permanent, and no further alteration to take place at the end 
of the ten years. My opinion is, that it ought not to be made, because 
the declaration will produce little, if any^ advantages, whilst it ipay, 
be attended with groat inconvttnience. Tin? G^veilior- General, on the 
contrary, contends, that great benefit will result from the declaration ; 
that it will bo attended with no inconvenience j aiftl that the suppres-^ 
sion of it will be in the highest deg^’ee detrimental. 

After thankir^ the Governor-General for his approbation ofnaiy 
public conduct, which 1 ^alue as highly as any that can bo bestoWbA 
upon it, I shall now support my former opiuioi!, which I am strongly 
confirmed, with tho same freedom with which I invite discussion. 

A declaration of the naturj of thaiiin question, is by no means 
adapted to the* habits or modes of thinking of the people to whom it 
is addressed ; and it is from their understandings, and not from our 
own conceptions, that our conclusions, as to its effects^ must be drawn. 
With men whoiave iweibsysteiaa vary with every change of adminis- 
tratjoa, and new plana successively introduced under the same Govern- 
ment, Lpau never expect that a declaration^ PQnditional in ita terms,) 
will have^UiAt effect which tee Governor-General supposes, in opp6-l 
sition to the whole experience of their lives; and this too, at a moment^ 
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CONSIDERATIONS fK FAVOUR 


Mr. Shore’.g oE inDovatioDj when we are iiifcrodacin'g a system of management dif- 
i8Ui subsisted in Behar, siuce it came 

1780. ' under the dominion of' tho ^^nglish. 

Ttfe declaration yiipliesaii attempt‘to«?‘econcilo tlic idea of a dubi- 
ous perpetuity, with an absolute engagement l/)v a limited time; the 
v^emindars and talot^kd^i-rs will look to tke Utter, only, relying upon it, 
from year to yean, until experience shall ha'^o shown that reliance to bo 
well founded. 

1 do not admit, that by withholding the declaration, the idea of 
permanency, as far as the propr'etary rights of the zemindars are con* 
corned, is withdrawn, or that tho acknowledgment of those rights by 
such a measure, ceases to avail to them ; the contrast between annual 
imposition, and a certainty of ten years, suggests a very different cou- 
clusion ; great as the dilferoneb is in fact, between a permanency of 
ten years, and a perpetuity >et under tho present circumsLaimes of the 
country, tho dilTercnce between tho former and an annual assessment, 
will, to the conceptions of tho people in general, if they reason at all, 
appear equally great and beiieticial. 

I baye said.i tlint iu tho estimato of the people, J^miod.fiLiou 
years will bo nearly equal to perpetuity; aiu'l.abliougli the Governor- 
General differs with me in opinion, I still think the position well found- 
ed, supposing Iho })ossibility of some exceptions; yet the confidence of 
the natives in the stability of thiv assessment, will not be immediate, 
but arise from time mid experience; and tboso who do rely upon it, 
must, for their own security, exert themselves. 1 am not inclined 
to expect any suddm rov< elution in ilie liabitq and opinions of tho 
natives of this coqntrv, but roly upon time and the stab,ility of our 
arraugements, to })iodnco,ihis cliange — that they are more iufluenced 
by temporary advanUiges than by a prospect of certain and remote 
benefit, 'aiid that their conduct is regulated by this principle, the con- 
current ex])orience of all will allow. We wish to infuse more prudent 
and economical principle^, and we adopt tho conduct calculated to 
produce this effect; but time aud self-intorost will be required to con- 
firm them. AVhen the zemindar of Knddea undertook to be answer- 
able for tho revenues of that district, in April 178G, it was under condi- 
tions that loft him without a fiossihle chance oi any advantage, under 
renunciation of 'I certain subsistence, and subject to a responsibility 
which was discliarged 'fly a sah^ ol part of his zemindary. 

Whether tho pio[)oition of juuglo is moro or less than a third of 
’ the Company's^ tefTitonal possess* ons ui Jlindosfcmi, I know not ; but 
with resnect to the past, J^ain, fro,ni iny own observation, as far as it 


ha^ extended, authorized toaifirin, that since the year 1770, cultivation 
‘la progressively increased, under all the disadva.itages of variable assess- 
ments and personal ‘Charges ; and, with respefit to the future, I have 
|no hesilafcion in declaring, tliat those zemindars who, under confirmed 
'engagements, ^vollld bring t^iei" waste lauds into cultivation, will not 
bo deteried by a ten years' assessment, from attempting it. If at this 
moment, thfc Government chose to confer grants of waste land iu talook- 
jdary tenhro, under conditions that no revenue should be paid for them 
duriug five years, and that at the end of teu/^tho assessment should be 
/fixed accoivling to the general rates land in the districts, where tho 
tenures are situated, they would find no\ difficulty in procuring persons 
. to engage, even upon less favorable termV If I mistake not, the grants 
iu Ramghur were precisely upon these principles, which are conformable 
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OP A TEN fTEARS^ LEASE. 


A TEN fr 
y. BOTa 


to the usage of the country. Because the utmost scope of encourage- Mr, Shore's 
ment is not held out by a ten yefciV settlement, it will not foflow that 
none is afforded, or that the country, at. the Aid of ten years, will ‘ 

become desolate. I desire to be understood in tlys place, that l*do not 
mean to tax industry, iij proportion to its improvement. 


The Governor-General seems to consider theMe^laration under dis-l 
cussion as equivalent in elTebt, to an assessment in po/'potuity, and his 
arguments are deduced from this principle, and iroin the neci^slty pf * 
establishing it. He considers a ten years^ settlement as a bar to all solid 
improvement : my opinion and arguments oppose this iiiterprchition of 
the declaration, iind_go to show, that improvement, if at all likely to 
happen, maj be expected under a ten yeaiV settlement. I do not con- 
sider the perpetuity of the assessment ^s propejjy forming any part of 
the present discussion, although it is required that our iirraugcinents 
bo made with a view to this principle. Such I nuderstaiid to bo the 
orders of the Court of Directors, whose reasoning upon this subject is. 
not very different from o\fn; fqrjjhey are opinion, that the idea 
of a definite term would be* more pleasing to the natives than a du- 
bious perpetuity; and n|Aon this ground, and becansT^ they^do at the 
same time, upou a full ^ ortsidorf^tion of the subject, see other reasons for 
preferring a given term uf years at present, they therefore direct that 
we form the assessment tor a period of ten years certaiiT. 

But I have, ou a former occasion, expressed my doubts whether 
the Company or (joverriment in h^ngland should bind themselves to 
fix the assessment of this coiiutiT in poipctuity. These doubts were 
suggested by mature cqusideratiou of the various existing abuses, which 
I have so fully detailed, and very serious retlectioti upon tbe cons(‘- . 
quences of them, and the ditficulty ofiestahlisliing regulations, winch 
shall^ in their progressive operation, correct them. They lyive re- 
ference to the circumstances of the country at this tinit*, independent 
of the question upon general principles ; and I bhall doom it my duty, 
before 1 leave this country, to point out more particularly the foun- 
dation of those doubts, aud to declare whether i retain or renounce 
them. I shall only observe in this place, that although tlio land is a 
security to Goverumpnt for its revenues, and although exiictious aud 
oppressions may lead to the transfer of it, fn^jn bad managers to econo- ^ 
mical substitutes, yeUmproveiyeut may bo»lQ^,.ajiiLejfectu*aUy ob-l 
strufilfliby thuabu^^sj)nig.ti$Qi,jyithout leading to these consequences |V 
if this were not the case, the amount Isales ’of laud would be muclif • 
greater than they are at present. * , • 

The Governor-General a‘=iks, what are those^ measures of whieW 
require experience, before I can pronounce absolutely of tlieir success?'- 
To reply to this question as fully as might be ifeSessary, would require 
a detail beyond what my present time allows. I shall oply therefore 
answer, that before I commit myi^lf to recommend th^ confirmation 
of a settlement in perpetuity, I require the experience, that it has been 
formed with a due attention to the prescribed instruction > consider- j 
ing that two of the five Collectors in Behar, taking the .result of theirs 
objections, have declared tjie proposed settlement impracticable ; andf 
a third officer, the Acting Collector of Bauglepore, has asserted, that a 
ten years’ settlement will confirm* all existing abuses, and that thfitsa 
are the agents by whom the setWement is tQ be formed, the expectation* , 
cannot be deemed unreasonable. 
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But iE tills were the place for diikjussiug the perpetuity of the as- 
sessraenb, I should suggest another quosttion. Whether we ought not to 
have some experience, thaf^the regulations which we mean to establish, 
arefoftndin practice sufficient to correct the various abuses existing, in 
the detail of the collections ? If these regulation^ are generally necessary, 
as I suppose therm to ^e, it is very evident that they must be enforced, 
before wo can expect improvement fronuthe labours of the ryots, for 
whose oase and security they are principally calculated. I am willing 
to admit, that far greater abuses prevail in the detail of the collections 
ill Bengal, than in Behar ; and that in the latter province, the rules for 
detecting and correcting them, are more easily ascertained ; as far there- 
fore, as the argument drawn from abuses applies, it is stronger, in one 
I case than in anothei. In fixing the assessment upon the zemindars for 
! a term of years, we 'remove one temptation to oppression ; but the 
prosperity of the country must no less depend. upon the energy with 
which our regulatious are enforced ; and in forming a judgment- from 
’ past experience, we may bo allowed to eiil^erfcain very justifiable appre- 
hension, that, from a want of knowing siifficieutly oxisliU)ig„abuses, wg^ 
may be u,ndcr tjie necessity of correcting them in future by new rules, 
which may either affect the revenues of Government, ortho stipuIatiQfts 
of the zemindars. It is upon such considerations, that my doubts arise. 
They have no. reference to future inquisitions into the value of zomin- 
dary estates, which, as far as the amount of the assessment is concerned, 
I deem in general, sufficiently ascertained. 

The confirmation of a perpetual aases^sment, is a very serious con- 
sideration. I am not sure that in authorizing the settlement made by 
Mr. Law, we havp nob given sanction to an tact of injustice, in per- 
petuating the exclusion pi the proprietors of the soil, for their refusal 
to agree to the terms of the proposed settlement ; but upon this, as 
well as'tlie whole of this plan, I mean carefully to revise the opinions 
which I have recorded, and state what further occurs to me upon the 
subject. 

Under the various circumstances which I have detailed, I cannot 
but adhere to my opinion regarding the declaration ; and if it should 
with any produce effect that, the non-confirmation of it, will be attend- 
ed with this consequence, that it will shake the confidence of the na- 
.tives, at the vo^y time when it begins to oporate. I cannot agree with 
the Governor-General’f tfiat these prc/i^inces, if lot upon a lease often 
years only, will bo found in a depopulated state; or, that more diffi- 
culties will the^n Bo experieuce4, ^ffiau even this Government have had 
to encounter; nor, thab^tliis inf^^rence can be established upon any 
o'cner ^principle, than by proving that a permanency of ten years, to 
itioso who have subsisted upon annual expefdients is destructive. 

With respect to Ih'e early periods of the decennial assessment, as 
far as the four or five first years, I think every advantage will be gain- 
ed, which waald be derived from iv declared mokurrery ; and at that 
period, if a perpetuity is to bo established, it may be declared. I do 
not believe the zemindars would offer more at this time, under one de* 
claratio'n than* another; and if so, no advantage would arise to Gov- 
ernment in this respect. I do not see the utility of the conditional 
declaration in any sense, and if it be resolved upon, I think it should 
[succeed, not precede, the formation obthe settlement, and, under cer- 
tain limitations, that the zemindars fulnl their engagements, and com- 
ply with the regulations prescribed, If it be capable of producing any 
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advantage, it will equally foliou/ from this mode, as from a previous 
declaration; and if the Couit^oi Directors should finally detevmino to 
confirm the settlement in perpetuity, the fj)urth|or fifth year will be 
fully time enough, and they, will then have before them those "docu- 
ments and illustrationi} which they require, with the advantage of 
knowing the progress of the assessment for two 91 ’ three years.. 

If the declaration be mg,(ie at all, either now or'siibsequeut to the 
formation of the settlement, the Court of Directors/^if they should not 
approve it, are bound to declare their disapprobation of it. 

The remaining part of the Governw-Gen^raFa Minute, relating to 
the gunges, bazaars, &c., requires no observations at present. Whenever 
the subject comes under discussion, I shall support, or retract opinions, 
as I think right ; at present, I shall only say, that whether the rights 
of the zemindars to the property of tho*gunges be denied, or admitted, 
no inconvenience can arise, as far as I see, from stating the questions 
which I have proposed. 

• • (Signed) JOHN SHORE. 


Extkact Bengal REVEjjiri? Consultations, tue 21st December 1789. 

• • 

The following Minute, deliverecj by Mr. Shore, previous to his 
departure for Europe, having been read in circulation, is now re- 
corded. — ^ 

Para. 1 . I have lately recordee my doubts regarding the propriety! 
of declaring the assessment, now to be imposed upon^he country, fixe^ 
and unalteraLle ; and shall state, as concisely ^s the subject will admit,! 
the circumstances which have suggested those doubts. 

J. In support of the declaration, it is contended, that pro|:;erty is 
insecure whilst it is exposed to arbitrary demands, and that industry is 
discouraged by apprehensions ; that it will be taxed in proportion to 
its advance; that until property be fixed upon a solid foundation, the 
prosperity of a country can never be effectually promoted ; and, that it 
is an abuse of terms, to give the name of property to a tenure, which 
may be forfeited at the discretion of the ruling power, by the accumu- 
lation of exactions which it cannot dischargeji • 

3. To the general principles upon which •tbeSe arguments are 

founded, I yield my assent; but the appbeation of them, must be 
directed by circumstances of time and^jituation, which’ought to bo well 
considered. , • ^ 

4. It will, I believe, be admittea, that equality in ta^atior^ isTSI 
great importance; and, in 'justice, all the subiects of a State should* 
contribute as nearly as possible, in proportion to xh*e income 4 vhich they 
enjoy, under its protection. On the other hand, it is allowed that 
a considerable degree of inequality is a lens evil than ^ very great 
degree of uncertainty ; and that annual assessments of the land-tax, 
give rise to more inconveniences than they pretend to rectify.* 

5. That the contribution of the zemindars, are disproportioned tot 
their respective incomes^ we know with certainty ; we also profess tof 
take from them 9-lOtha of their receipts. The proportion paid by the 
cultivators of the soil, may be reckoned at a half, or it may be nearer . 
perhaps, to three-fifths of the gr/ss produce. Taking this at 100 parts, 
the claims of Government may be estimated at 45. The zemindars and 
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Winnt 0 of undGi’-rejiters may he, auppoaexlfco b^ve 15, and 40 remaias with the 
2i u^c ^^lTso tultivators of the soil. In the two last classes, so’me enjoy cousidera- 
u l)ly niore than the a^dgned' proportion ; others, again less. 

^ 6. Under these circumstances, allcrwing for the common varia- 

tions in the state of society, in the improveme^it and in the decline of 
agriculture, and f^durtting the probable alteration in the value of sil- 
ver, it is certain that the constancy of the assessment may be of great 
inconvenience, and even ruinous to many of the contributors; and in 
this case, there will be a necessity of some future alteration, which 
must always take place^ to tlmo disadvantage of Government, if the 
assessment be now declared fixed for ever. 

7. But independent of these considerations, there are others 
peculiar to this couniry, which for a long series of years, have more or 
less alfected the annual revenue, — I mean drought and inundation, and 
the consequences attending them — scarcity and distress. Can we de- 
clare that no allowance shall be mado for calamities of this nature, 
when they are great tvid extensive ? Mr. Law remarks, that should 
an oartlu|iiako Inippen, overflowing river’s deposit sand, or mistaken 
assessment rentier the village inadequate to bear the land-tax, the pro- 
prietor should bo at liberty to resign the e&'iate, Which may be trans- 
ferred to another. But the difficulty requires another solution, and 
under the principle of a fixed assess'ment, one or other of these conse- 
quences may onsne : that the estate of tho proprietor may be forfeited, 
without any faulr, on his part; or, that the assessment will be subject 
to diminution, without a sufficient provision for the restoration of 
it; and I see much difficulty in guarding against them, under the pre- 

. liiniuary supposih'ou. 

8. If, either from tho causes stated, or, from any other, any con- 
siderable alteration m the assessment should take place, the^iermanency 
of it becomes ideal only. 

9. This is one light in which tho subject is to be considered ; 
there are other important circumstances to be attended to. 

10. It is allowed that tho zemindars are, generally speaking, 
grossly ignorant of their iruo interests, and of all that relates to their 
estates; — that the detail of business with their tenants is irregular and 
coufiised^ cxlp'b’ting cu intricate scene of collusion, opposed 
to exaction, and af ^lUilicensed denm-ud substituted for methodized 
claims;— -that the rules by which the rents are demanded from the 
ryots, are numeious, arbitrary, ^and indefinite; — that the officers of 
Loveriimcut, |)ossessing -local control, arc imperfectly acquainted with 
tl.cmj'Viiilst their superiors further removed from, the detail, have still 
IcMh information ; — that t be rights of the ^alookdars dependent on the 
zemindars, as well as of the ryots, are imperfectly understood and 
defined ; — that, in common cases, we often want sufficient data and 
expeyieqee, enable us tn? decide, ^with justice aud policy, upon clainis 
to exemption from taxes; and that a decision erroneously made, may 
be fcdlowed by one or other of these consequences : a diminution of the 
revenues of Government, or a confirmation of oppressive exaction. 

11. To tiie truth of this detail, there jvill be no dissenting voice ; 
audit fo)law£Lii:aui.ili,,dba>t until the variable rules adopted, in adjust- 
ing the rent of the ryots, are simplifie^'^ and rendered more definite, no 

* . ’ Bulid improvement can be expected froj^n their labours, upon which the 
prosperity of the country depends. The difficulties attending this task 
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are allowed by all who have had elperience of it ; nor is much required 
to know, that to make an adjulsUnent between two parties, where one 
fears, and each suspects the •other; in a'countijp too, where every 
innovation is received with di^gwst and appr^hensjpn, localinforjtt^fiigp, 
assiduity, and persevera;ice, are indispensable requisites. 

12. No one, I believe, is so sanguine ai} ta expect that the! 
perpetuation of the zemin^ary assessment will at £>ucq provide J 
rnniady^for^lbese evils. Time must be allowed for the grewjth oq 
confidence, and for the acquisition of knowledge. We know from ex- 
perience what the zemindars are ; and i am not inclined, in opposition 
to that experience, to suppose that they will at once assume new princi- 
ples of action, and become economical landlords and prudent trustees 
of the public interests. 

13. The necessity of some interposition l^etween the zemindars 
and their tenants is absolute ; the Government interferes by establish- 
ing regulations for the conduct of the zemindars, which they are to 
execute, and by delegatii^g authority to the Collectors, to enforce their 
execution. If the assessment of the zcrniiufaries were unalterably 
fixed, and the proprietors wore left to make their ow^ arrmigements 
with the ryots, without ^ny restrictions, injimctioiis, or limitations, 
which indeed is a result of the fundamental principle, the present con- 
fusion would never be adjusteS. • 

14. Tliia interference, though sp much modified, iainiact an in- 
vasion of proprietary right, and an assumption of the character of land- 
lord, which belongs to the zqpiudar; for it is equally a conti’adiction 
in terms to say that the proper y in soil is vested in the zemindar, 
and that we .have a right to regulate the terras by which he is to let hia 
lands to the ryots, as it is to connect that ayowal, with discretionary" 
and arbitrary claims. If the land is t\h zemiudar^s, it will only bo paiv 
tiall> his property, whilst we prescribe tho quantum which he w to 
collect, or tho m6de by which tho adjustment of it is to take place 
between the parties concerned. 

16. The most cursory observation shows tho situation of things 
in this country, to be singularly confused. The relation of a zemindar 
to Government, and of a ryot to a zemindar, is neither that of a pro- 
prietor nor a vassal ; but a compound of both. 7^he former, performs 
acts of authority, unconnected with proprietwy rigid ;-^the latter, has 
rights, without real property ; ^ind the propcil!y*of the one, and the 
rights of the other, are, in a great measure, held at discretion. *Such 
was the system which wo found, ani wliich we have* been under the 
necessity of adopting. Much time .will, I foar, elapse* before we can 
establish a system, perfectly consistent in all its parts ; and betgrd^e 
can reduce the compound delation of a zemindar to Government, and di * 
a ryot to a zemindar, to*tlie simple principles 6f* laudlord.^nd tenant. 
But substance is more important than forms. If the propositions of 
tho Collectors, for correcting the p^’evailin^ abuses, be examined, they 
will be found defective; and the regulations, which our experience has 
enabled us to establish, will, when considered, appear indefinite, where 
they ought to have the utmost precision. Orders, which shbuld be 
positive, are tempered •by# cautious conditions ; nor am I ashamed to 
distrust my own knowledge, since I have frequent proofs •that, new 
enquiriea.lead to new informatiin* • ^ 

16. Notwithstanding repfated prohibitions against the introduc- 1 
UQjPi.Qf.?Jaw we still find tHat many have been established of latef 
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Minnto of jyears. The idea of the imposition^f^taxes, by a landlord upon his 
Mr. Shore,8th 'tenant,, implies an inconsistency; and the prohibition in spirit, is an 
Peo. 89. j encroachment upon proprietary right ; for it is saying to the landlord, 
you saall not raise the rents of your eitatie. B,ut without expatiating 
on this part of the argument, I shall only here observe, that with an 
exception of an aubitcary limitation in favour of the Khode and Khaust 
Iryots, the regulatfons for tho new settlement virtually confirm all these 
jtaxea, ^without our possessing any records of them, and without know- 
ing, bow far they are burthensome or otherwise. In some cases, a 
knowledge of those impoaitioiss has been followed by the abolitieii of 
Ithem ; in others, it may be equally necessary ; wherever it takes place, 
there is a risk uhat the assessment will suffer a proportionate dimi- 
nution. At present they are in many places so numerous and compli- 
cated, that after having obtained an enumeration of the whole, the 
amount of the ausil with the proportionate rates of tho several 
abwabs, it requires and accountant of some ability, to calculate what 
' a ryot is to pay, and tho calculationfnay.be presumed, beyond the 
ability of most tenants. The Pottah rarely expresses the sum total 
of the re£|ts ; and it is.di^alt to determine what is extprtion. 

17. the rates at which landed property is tiansferred by public 
Bale, in liquidation of arrears '‘to be assessed, are also to arise from 
regulations, now to be established from the want of fixed data, the trans- 
fer is attended with embarrassment and mistakes : of this, the sales of 
Sercopore and Mundulgaut, furnish sufficient proofs. There is one 
question of great importance connected vwith this part of the subject, 
whether a proprietor, by purchase, is, or is not entitled to collect, what 
his predecessors hp,d done ? At present, he deems himself authorized 
to collect all tho articles existing at the time of his purchase, whether 
prohibited by old regulations or not ; and the amount of the revenues 
thus collected, is the estimate by which he regulates his purchase. 

18. The arguments which I have stated, may be reduced to the 
following summary : — That with whatever care the assessment may 
be made, it is certain that there will be a considerable degree of 
inequality in it, and if in any case, the inequality should be on the side 
of excess, it must be rectified, by lowering the assessment; since to 
enforce the payment of it, will be at the hazard and perhaps ruin of 
the propnetorsr: where it'is unequally low, the proprietors will gain, 
and the Governmeirt ''Will suffer ; that from circumstances more par- 
ticularly effecting tho country, the establishment of an unalterable 
assessment seem^ attended withq)eculiar difficulties, and the attempt 
may be followed by a diminution ,of the public revenue, whilst no pro- 
bdibi'e means of preve^uting this consequence occur; that if the amount 

• ut it, be allowed to depend at all upon contingencies, the chance in 
every instaijce will bo against the Government. 

1 9. On the other hand, the necessity of prescribing regulations 
for simplifying the complicated rentals of the ryots, (which ought if 
possible to be reduced to one sum, for a given quantity of land of a 
determinate quality and produce) of defining and establishing the 
rights Of the ryots and talookdars with precision, together with the 
expediency of procuring clear data for the'transfer by sale, of public 
and private property ai£.^,,§dpitbed. ^ , 

20. Under all these circumstance, is it not better to introduce a 
'new principle by degrees, than establiih it at once, beyond the power 
of revocation ? If we are certain that the assessment now to be esta- 
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blished, can be formed with a-siAcienl degree of equality to be levi Minute of 
at all times, notwithstandingf Uie supposed possible variations : if 
are convinced that any meditatfed arrangements a]|p sufficient to correc 
present and prevent future abi:^os, or thatVe c%u in the sequel, es 
blish regulations for this purpose, without affording pleas that shall 
affect the permanency of the assessment : if thQ relative rights of the 
individuals concerned, are, now sufficiently determined, or can be 
determined, without the same consequence from any# (uture 
decisions : if we are sufficiently informed with respect to the 
present exactions, to declare that they may be continued, without 
establishing a rack-rent, or if they are abolished, that the suppression 
of them, will not diminish the assessment; no objections will 
remain to declare it permanent and unalterable. But upon these points, 

I have my doubts ; and they are justified by ^ast experience. Xto 
of tho of Benares, has been temporarily reduced, from 
the causes which I have stated ; and the difficulty of a determination 
upon other points, may be,ascfytained when the address from the Board 
of llevenue of the 30th August, accompanying a representation from 
the Collector of Dinagepore, * comes under consideration, presume 
that many zemindars aro.hearly in the same predicament with that of 
Dinagepore: the question regitrding it is, whether certain taxes shall 
be consolidated and confiimed, or not; and the determination will, 
either establish or diminish the present assessment. The Collector's 
proposition refers the final decision to subsequent enquiry ; and until 
that is made, no satisfactory determination can be passed. Those who 
contend for the permanency of vhe assessment, must maintain the 
affirmative qf all the dubious propositions which I.have stated; and 
whatever the ultimate resolution may be, it* is at least necessary txT 
point out the difficulties atten4ing a decision, <^ja6tic6 to our successors, 
requires this. • * » 

21. Objections to a permanent assessment have been made by 
others, upon different grounds. 

22. It is contended, thatibo ye venue proper to be drawn from 
these provinces, majy,bja. 4 U:Qdigip.ualy jjcwneased. I think not ; and the 
argument has of course no weight with me ; but in considering the 
question, it ought not to be suppressed. It is of much more impor- 
tance that the assessment is not too high, wheBi we decWe it perpetual. 

23. These reflections, hav« no immediate* ci3hneotion with the 
plan of a decennial assessment, which iS| at all events, to take plAce. I 
GQUsider this as a period of experiment s^improvemdut^daring which, 
by a systematical conduct, regularly .directed* to one object, T^aretp 

^^wiodavs, and jnofijjre a •simplification oTtlfe 
preLQnLcmpliGaUd,xanJs^^ the ryata. The ^foundation of this im- " 
provement, is to be laid*in regiilations to be es'taDlished, and the pro- 
posed reform, depends upon the "’execution of them, without v^hich, I 
may venture to predict, no assess^ient can* be permanent. If at the 
end of the fifth, sixth, or any subsequent year, not exceeding the eighth, 
of the assessment, it shall be found that the desired improvement ha^ 
been accomplished, that the relative rig:hts of talookdars, ryots, ana 
zemindars, are rendered«definite and precise, and that the country flou-| ^ 
rishes under the prescribed regulations, and the superintending carel 
of the revenue officers ; the sett^ment may again be extended, to any 
period of ten or twenfy yettrsr./ The doubts which I have suggested, 
will then be brought to a test. The question of a perpetual assessment 
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Minuto of may then be agitated, with more auciirate information; and it any 
Dec.^1789’^^^ errors have been committed in rating the value of the different dis- 
tricts, they may be torrecj^fed. 

24. It is very /obvious that the country at large may be equal to 
the discharge of the present entire tribute; but* that from the inequality 
pf the assessment, «it may be found impracticable to collect it. A due dis- 
|tribution of ity* ^ould prevent a diminution which, without it, may 
teusu^. « I am by no wairs inclined to tax industry, by raising the 
assessment in proportion to improvements; but without attempting 
any increase upon the total amount, I shall suppose that fixed, and 
that the Government here, is restricted from any augmentation of it 
during the ten years. The assessment at all events is to be unaltera- 


ble ; but if, from experience during the course of it, i^ should appear to 
have been imposed with any considerable inequality, or if a necessity 
should occur for lowering it, in partial instances, I see no objection, in 
reason or propriety, against a more correct distribution, at the end of 
the period. If tlie rules proposed bercoufirmed, with such improve- 
ments as the Board may adopt, and be duly executed, the observation 
of those, employed, will furniali clear and sufficient data for the 


correction of the assessment, which is unconnected with any idea of 
raising the general land-tax imposed on the country it has a tendency 
only to securft that, which we think may be drawn from it. 

25. If the assessment now to be established, instead of being 
formed upon gross calculations and averages, were regulated by a real 
knowledge of the sources, whence it is dj;awn ; if, instead of presump- 
tions arising from the supposed collections of the zemindars, we knew 
what the ryots p^-id, and whether that amount, was burthensome or 

^'6,thev'\frise ; and if tho assessment of the land-tax were regulated by a 
general standard ; the arguments founded on inei^^uality, would lose 
much ofitheir weight : yet a reliance upon the besrapparent information 
is fallible, as our recent experience regarding Midnapore proves ; for 
if the assessment made by tho Collector upon documents of the greatest 
probable autheiiticity, had been declared permanent, the collection of 
it, if enforced, would have reduced many of the talookdars to distress, 
and some to ruin. Are wo not as likely, or more so, to err in the 
distribution of tho assessment upon a Collectorship, as upon the sub- 
divisions of a paiticular district ? 

26. Tho fatal iSbnsequeuces resulting from variations in system 
and {iractice, are so manifest, .that it is nob without reluctance I record 


my doubts, regarding the prqctkability and policy of putting an end 
to them, by a declaration whicK^ by establishing permanency, strikes 
kXi th,e root, of the evil ; and I should be happy to see these doubts re- 
solved and refuted. ^ The necessity of giving confidence to our subjects 
is absolutes and, upon this ground, the establishment of a decennial 


assessment^ whatever partial objections may be made to it, (and some 
there are,) is expedient an\l indispensable, I think it probable that its 
amount will sustain some diminution, during the course of the period ; 
and, at the conclusion of it, be less than in the first year. This proba- 
bility, if it be admitted, suggests an argument against a permanent as- 
sessment. A temporary sacrifice may be made, to inspire confidence; 
but to consent to a perpetual loss, ^ whilst it can be regained without 
‘injury or injustice, is certainly not advisable. To those who have subsist- 
ed by annual expedients, who have blen left at the mercy of variable 
discretion, a period of ten years will be in estimate, nearly equal to a per- 
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petuity j and, if the confidence ga/ned during the course of it, be con- 
firmed in due time, little willl lost by the experiment, whilst it 
leases room for the perfection of“the system which we mean to establish ; 
much less will then be left tj hjizard : and I horn it prudent, in, esta- 
blishing great innovations in principle, under an* acknowledgment of 
defective information, to* take experience for our ^uide. Our measures 
have a view to permanency but before we declare jt,^ prudence dic- 
tates that we should have some certainty, that the Government will not 
suffer by its liberality, and that the benefits of it will extend to* that 
class whose labours are the riches of the §tate. I submit my reflections 
to the discussion of the Governor-General in Council, and to the deci- 
sion of the Court of Directors, by whom it must bo made. 

27. I shall take this opportunity of recording some remarks upon 

the plan of settlement proposed, and tn part executed by Mr.JLaw. 
My doubts as to a permanent assessment, apply to the fundamental 
proportion of his whole plan ; although I am not sorry that it has been 
executed. The exporiniejt wjjl give rise to a further experience, which 
may assist in determining upon the general qiie!?bion. I shall here pass 
over such parts of the plan, a5 have an immediate and necessary depen- 
dence upon the principle ^Cf it. * 

28. With respect to the •execn tioji, the ‘difference from former 

practice, consists in this,— thatlliQ,Governmeiit, thiough its own officers, 
fixes the assessment upon the villages, Jnstead of imposing it upon entire 
purguunahs, as formerly, each village-liolder being responsible for the 
quit-rent of his lands. Thqre is an exception in the case of larger 
zemindaries : the assessment upoi them, is fixed upon the whole, and 
the distribution of that assessment is to be made, ugon the component 
villages. This alteration m practice will, I trust, ‘be attended wi^b 
sensible advantages. i 

29. But the perpetuity of assessmentis qualified by Mr. by thef 

introduction of a clause, that the proprietors of mokurrery tenures, shallj 
be subject to a proportion of a general addition, wlien required by the; 
exigencies of Government. This qualification is, in fact, a subversion of 
the fundamental principle; for, the exigencies not being defined, a 
Government may interpret the conditions, according to its own sense of 
them; and the same reasons which suggest an addition to the assess- 
ment, may perpetuate the enhancement. Th<3 explanation given by Mr, 
Law to this objection is, that* temporary ^t^aardinaries mifst have 
temporary resources, and even the land at home, is liable to a general 
tax during war; but the land-tax ii^ England does^iot bear a proper- • 
tion of 9-lOths to the income of the proprietor. • 

30. Notwithstanding the explanation, I shall consider th i^fjwi li- ‘ 

fying clause as either nugatory or pernicious, and as standing ii! direct* 
contradiction to the principle of a The very 

term impiiea an jiua.! ; and, if the explanation be 
founded on necessity, it is decisivp against the perpetuity of il. 

31. It is certainly a question of some curiosity, as well as of 
importance, to inquire what ideas the people themselves entertain of 
this clause, in a deed which professes to confer upoyi them* estates, 
subject to a fixed land-tux. Is it possible to conceive that they un- 
derstand the consequences of it, and their extent ? The zquiindars of 
Bengal would reason very afcurately upon them, and conclude tl\e.t 
the proposal to fix the assessuent ifpon their estates unalterably, and, 
at the same time, to connect that proposal, with a clause authorizing 
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Miiiufco of enhancomont at the discretioirof tli\, (jjfovernmeDt, was irreconcileable 
iu its terms, and they would probably indulge suspicions unfavourable 
to the intentions of the Government. Jt is unfair to conclude, that a 
roliarjce upon the personal qualities of Mr. Law, his honour, his probity, 
and liis zeal, so succ&ssfully displayed lo t'he advantage of the Company, 


and for the happiness of those placed undef his authority, has dis- 
armed suspicion, gained consent to a proposition, which has never 
been well considered or understood? Eiet this bo as it may, I deem 
t,he proposition of mokurrery settlement, subject to an increase upon 


exigency, a solecism ; and that permanency must be given up, or the 
clause bo withdrawn. * 


32. One of Mr. Law^s propositions is, that, where there are pro- 
prietors of villages, they be confirmed in the possession of them, upon 
condition of paying tlu3 fixed tax; but, if they refuse acceding to the 
terms proposed, that they be excluded f‘’cm all managemoat aad.JU^ht 
i n, fu ture^ receiving a fixed allowance of 10 per cent, on the jumma, 
payaljTo'to Government; and that their glands be conferred on credita- 
ble me n, subject to thii, allowance, in addition to the fixed tax. 

33. 1 shall consider the latter part'of this proposition only, with 
an ackiio\vIc(lgt‘d regret that I did not view the consequences of it be- 
fore, i'll the light iu which I ‘^ow see them; and of course my objec- 
tions to it, were weaker than they ought to have been. 

34-. The' persona affected by it are those whom we acknowledge 
to be the proprietors of the soil ;* and we have consented to take away 
their property in perpetuity, and bestow it upon others. The act, iu 
my opinion, combines both injustice and impolicy. 

35. For, although it is founded upon the i;^fusal of the zemindars 
Jbo take upon thenlselves the management of their estates, and although 
a provision has been stipulated for them, at the rates established by 
ancieu^ usage ; yet, when we consider the condition of the proprietors 
of tile soil iu Bohar, the penalty appears immoderately severe. In the 
^ late instructions, which only profess the establishment of a decennial 
‘ settlement, no estate is to bo assigned to the management of an alien, 
j until the reasons on wJiich the proprietor s refusal is founded, have 
' bofiuaubmitted to the consideration of the Board of Revenue. Similar 


precautions are prescribed, whore the proprietors are not forthcoming, 
36. That a man shoj^ild relinquish his property, when it is oflered 
to' him ’in terms of sevar^y which he li’ever before had, seems difficult 
to account for in any satisfactory way. The success of the mokurrery 
, settlement relies upon a diffefeuj principle; upon the anxiety to ac- 
quire, and the fticitoment, to infprove an estate, the claims upou which 
ai/' yet experience shows, that the mind may be so far depressed 

^ by poterty Or by oppresdou, as to be satiifiad with a moderate ad- 
vantage or income, setiirod without personal efiorts. Whether this be 
the cause, or whether we assign the refusal to a want of confidence in 
the mesfsures^and profossi(voa of Goyernmenb, or whether we attribute 
it to a consciousness of inability to reap the same advantages by 
management, which another can acquire ; the objection, in every in- 
stance, ds equi}.lly solid, when the justice of it is considered. The 
weight of the proposed assessment, can har^y be deemed a well-found- 
ed objoctipn ; since those who succeed to the estates relinquished, 
I D^uBt provide, over and above that amount, subsistence for the dismisa- 
\ ed proprietor at the rate of 10 per oVnt. But I think the Govern- 
; ment have gone too far, ia an ,Qf 
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proprietors; and that this is a^pdwer which ought never to be dele J Minute of 
gatefftcTany Collector, withoui Ae previous and express sanction o^ 
the Supreme authority in every instance. * | eo. 7 . 

37. Prom a cursory irjspeabion of the rfccoui^ts o£ Havelly Behar, 

I find that 70 villages, .consisting of 22,452 begas, and assessed at 
Rupees 18,635, have been taken from proprietory on account of their 
absence; that forty villages,, containing 10,760 bega^, and assessed at 
Rupees 773, appear to have been taken from the proprietors, alWipugh 
no refusal is stated. To the greater part of the remainder, no eif- 
planation is annexed, whether there he any proprietors, and, if so, 
whether they declined to engage. I do not desire the Board to rely 
upon this statement as accurate, although 1 believe it will not bo found 
materially erroneous; but they will probably think it necessary to 
require a particular explanation, exhibiting a list of the former pro- 
prietors in possession ; of those who have been dispossessed; and of 
the causes of such dispossession, iu all the districts where the mokur- 
rery settlement has taken^plarte. 

38. With respect to rtbsoiitoes, tho case is particularly hard; and 
if, upon their return, they should ask why their estatey have been dis- 
posed of in perpetuity, T I’ear it would be difficult to give a satisfac- 
tory answer. The exclusion of^them, aa*well as of the others, extends 
to then heirs; and it establishes, dn every instance, a perpetual pen- 
sion, and consequently a perpetual biu'then on the State. 

39. It may be asked, what is to be done, where the proprietors re- 
fuse, or are absent ? The answer is obvious. Let us first be assured, 
that the requisition made to those present, is just in its terms ; and, 
having decided this point, two modes occur; eibher.^t Government, 
as in the case of minors and females, should s-ppoiut a manager to tW ' 
estate, Qrjhat it be let to farm for a tftrm of years, with a reserve of 
Bubsistenc^fo the proprietor. The objections to either of these modes, 

1 am aware of; but they result from necessity, not from choice; and 
it is far better, that a system should bend to justice, policy, and hu- 
manity, than that those should be violated to support a system. 

40. If my reflections upon two principal parts of the plan are 
just, they will suggest a very necessary caution, that, in establishing 
principles, we do not sacrifice justice. I am not ashamed to acknow- 
ledge what appears to me an error; and I» think no ii me should hjo * „ 
lost in rectifying the resolution which has tendeil to’ the perpetual ex- 
clusion of absent and recusant proprietors. 

41. Another proposition is, thut^ the waste fen^s remain as 

crown lands for future allotment, proposals for them may be 'i; 
tendered. • , ^ 

42. The first question that arises upon this, is — To whom Jq th6 - 

waato blijda at ? Are there no ^zemindars, ^proprietors 

of them ? If there are, is Government, by usage or law, authorized to 
take them away, o% have the proprietors coiAented to part with them? 

These are preliminaries, which ought to be examined and decided. 

43. But I shall consider the proposition, in another point of view. 

The limits of the villages are left undetermined, by any .marked boun- 
daries.^ The quantity o$ land in each, although stated in begas, is con- 
fessedly unascertained. The proprietors, therefore, may extend theirf* 
possessions, and encroach upon iAe present waste lands, gradually; ano 
this mode it is most probable tl^jey will attemptj instead of undertaking 
the cultiYation of waste landSi under any specific engagement to paj 
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Minute of 'revenue for them. The proposition' mist, therefore, rely upon a new 
accession of inhabitants from foreijii’- countries; and, in any other 
sense, it appears tO|^ne almost useless. ' 

44. Notwithstanding the objections stated by Mr. Law, to de- 
termining the extent of the villages by ascertained boundaries, I still 
think this should bq done, to guard against the consequences of liti- 
gated limits, lie observes, that he inserted the words in the Pottah 
or title deed, of more or less,^^ as applied to the quantity of land, for 
the reciprocal security of Government and laud-holder; but the term 
is as likely to give rise to iii'^ecurity, whenever a competition occurs 
between the two parties. To ascertain the limits of the laud by boun- 
daries, it will rarely, I conceive, bo necessary to measure it. As they 
are now disposed of, there is no criterion for determining the quantity; 
for the term “ more of less’^ pbecludes any ascertainment with regard 
to the number of bogas, and by what evidence can the extreme boun- 
daries be defined ? i think the Government ought to know what it 
’ gives, and the proprietor what ho receives; .and, provided limits were 
marked out, tlio teiuii 'Snore or less^Mvciild be unimportant. The 
difficulties of the operation are by no means, in my opinion, so great 
as Mr. Law apprehends. Ho says, that\the boundaries of culti- 
vated villages are well ascertained; if so, let them be marked and 
recorded. < 


45. If the plan should, in its progress, be attended with the im- 
provement expected from it, the limits of the estates will then become 
very important; and some time or other there will bo a necessity for 
defining them. The objections of ]\[r. Law go, indeed, to the possibi- 
lity of sncli a ineesuro; for, if the proprietoi s themselves are ignorant 
'■vjid negligent ; if they and the Collector's Assistants are liable to err, 
who is to undertake it ? Or u|!/on what evidence, under these supposi- 
tions, (which I take up, from Mr. Law^s replies to my queries of 25th 
January 1789,) are Urn Courts of Justice to decide, or what agents are 
they to employ, to establish the facts on which a judgment should be 
made? But, if ever necessary to be done, the limits may certainly be 
marked with more facility at this time, than they can bo at any future 

An objection has been made to the plan under discussion, 
tliat the revence payabledby each mokurrodar, has not been ascertain- 
ed witli sufficient -tidtufacy. I ackimwledgo Mr. Law^s information 
upon'this subject, is not so satisfactory, as I could wish ; bub, on the 
' other hand, it is to bo reraembprGd, that the total amount of the reve- 
nues of each pergimnah has beep augmented and realized; so that, 
awndtigh Government may not have obtained the greatest possible 
- limouht, they have at least benefited, in a cdnsiderablo degree. To mi- 
nute local examinatibil’s, there are objections',' but they are less forci- 
I bio when considered as preparatory to a mokurrery plan, than upon 
the principle of a temporary assessment. I do n^t, however, admit 
that this increase is solely owing to the principle of the assessment, 
but assign it rather to the ability of the superintending officer. 

4?. In the general and particular instructions for the Behar pro- 
vince, some propositions in Mr. Law^s plan Jiave been modified, and, I 
liope, improved. The subject would still afford room for ampler dis- 
oushion ; but the most important pai'^s have been adverted to, and 
Horne observations, ou particular pointa|J will be found in my Minute of 
September 18bh. — It is only necessary further to observe, that the do- 
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fects ia the fundamental prinOpW of the plan, if it be confirmed, must 
be corrected, by annulling tlfe jclause which, in its operation, has a 
direct tendency to subvert it* and that tl!e Govfriiment must either 
submit to resci?id what the^ Lave approved, or ponfirm what, to me, 
appears impolitic and unjust. 

8th December 1789. (Sifen^d) J. SHORE. 


Extract Bengal Revenuj Consultations. 

ioth February 1790. 

The following Minute from the Governor-General having been 
sent in circulation on the 7th linstant,. and returned, is here 
recorded. 

I have considered Mr. Shore’s Minutes on the proposed Settle- 
ment of the Revenue, which ^vere recorded on the proceedings of the 
18th September, and 2 1 st •December last, with nil the attention which 
the importance of the subject deserves, and whicln is due to the 
opinions of a man, -who vs so disfiuguished for his knowledge of tho 
revenue system of this countiy, and for who^e public-spirited princi- 
ples, cTud general character, 1 have the highest esteem. ' 

After having experienced so mudcli advantage fi*om the able and 
almost uniform support that I have received from Mr. Shore, during a 
period of near three years, it# would have been particularly gratifying 
to me, if we could have avoided .o record different opinions, at the 
moment of aur separation ; but a regard to the due discharge of public 
duty, must supersede all other consideration ‘j ; and 1 have at least the 
satisfaction to be certain, that no private motiv('S hnvo influence with 
either of us ; and that a sense of our duty alone, has occasiohed the 
few exceptions that have arisen to that general concurrence, which 
there will appear to have been in our sentiments, on almost all im- 
portant points relating to the public business. 

Tho interests of the Nation, as widl as the Company, and the 
happiness and prosperity of our subjects in this country, are deeply con- 
cerned in the points on which we differ; and as the public good is 
our only object, I am persuaded, that it is Equally ou? wish, tjiat the 
final decision may be such, as ivlll most effectuaTly promote it. 

Mr. Shore, in his propositions for .making tho Behar settlement, 
objected to our notifying to the land^h^lders the intentipn of the Court 
of Directors, to declare the decennial settlemeift permanent and una Her a-j 
ble, provided that it meets with their approbation ; and, in 
last Minutes, he goes furtlier, and endeavours to prove th^ a perma-? 
iient assessment of the lauds of these provinces, would at^any time, fed 
unadvisable: — He alaOjSUjatends, that the taking into the l^ands o6 
Government, the collection of alli internaf duties on cdraraerce, and^ 
allowing the zemindars and others, by whom these duties have been? 
hitherto levied, a deduction equal to the amount which* they now 
realize from them, will not be productive of the expected advantages to 
the public at large; andjfeat it is invasion 

Qt^)iivata.piafi§rty. • 

Had I entertained a doubtfof the expediency of fixing the demaifd. 
Government upon the lands, I fhonld certainly have thought it my duty 
to withhold the notification of the intention of the Court of Directors 

[VoL. I.] 
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Minute of which I recommended ; but after the fcioit mature and deliberate consi- 
deration bf Mr. Shore^s reasoning, being st\ll firmly persuaded that a fixed 
l7yo! aiid unalterable ass^smentf of the land-rents, was best calculated to 
promote the substantial inWests of tbe Company, and of the British 
nation, as well as the happiness and prosperity of the inhabitants of our 
Indian .territories ;• and being also convinced that such a notification, 

[ would render tlie proprietors of land anxipus to have the management 
of theii own estates, and in many instances induce them to come for- 
jward with more fair and liberal offers, at the period of making the new 
^settlement ; and, at the same time, that even a disappointment of their 
’expectations would be t^e cause of no real injury to them, or place 
them in a worse situation than they were befoi e such hopes were held 
out to them, it became my indispensable duty to propose that the 
intentions of the Court of Directors should be published. 

The notification has been accordingly made in the several Collec- 
torships of Behar, and in the Collectorship of Midnapore in Orissa, the 
final orders for the settlement of which, have been issued ; and the 
same reasons will induce me to recommend its being published 
throughout Bengal. 

The accompanying extracts from the cca’respondence of the Col- 
lector of Shahabad, in the province of Behar, with the Board of Kevenuo, 
will prove that my expectations rcgai ding the effect of this notification, 
were well founded (Appendix No. 1.) 

I now come to the two remaining points on which I have differed 
with Mr. Shore, and the final decision regarding which, must rest with 
the Honorable Court of Directors ; viz., the expediency of declaring 
the decennial settl/sment permanent, and appointing officers on the part 
Government, to collect thg internal dutma^cm ccunmoKce. 

The following appears to mb to be ^fr. Shore^s principal objections 
to ^ pei'manent assessment :~that we do not possess a sufficient 
knowledge of the actual collections made from the several districts, to 
enable us to distribute the assessment upon them, with the requisite 
equality : — that the demands of the zemindars upon the talookdara 
and ryots, are undefined ; and even if we did possess a competent 
knowledge of the above points, there are peculiar circumstances attend- 
ing this country, which must over render it bad policy in the Govern- 
nrent, to fix the'ir domancFupon the lands. 

I shall now offer’ such remarks ?i3 occur to me on the facts and 
arguments adduced by Mr. Shore, in support of the above objections : — 
Mr. Shores observes, that wfr profess to take from the zemindara 
nine^nths of their receipts ; andr under these circumstances, allowing 
fo? the common variations in the state of society, 'in the improvement, 
and in tho decline of a^griculture, and admitting the probable alterations 
in the value of silver, it is certain that the constancy of the assessment 
may be. of gr^eat inconvenience, and even ruinous to many of the con- 
tributors ; arid, in th's casej^that thece will be a necessity of some future 
alteration, which must always take place to the disadvantage of Gov* 
ernment, it the assessment be now declared fixed for ever. 

WHere there any grounds for supposing that a system which 
secures to the land-holder the possession of hk Iknds, and the profits aris’- 
ing from the improvement of them,, will occasion a decline in agricul- 
ture, then might we apprehend that a V>ermanent assessment would, in 
a progress of timo, bear hard upon th\ contributors ; but reason and 
experience justify the contrary supposition : in which case a fixed as- 
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aesBmenfi musfc bo favourable txj tie contributors, because their resources 
will grad^lly increase, wheresas the demand of Government will con- 
tinue ther^ame. * * i 

Equally favourable to the Icon tri bn tori/, is the probable altemtiott 
in the value of silver; for there is little doubt, but that it will continue 
to fall, as it has done for centuries past, in proportion as the quantity 
drawn from the mines, an^ thrown into the general circulation, in- 
creases. If this be admitted, the assessment will become gi^dually 
lighter, because, as the value of silver diminishes, the laud-holder will 
be able, upon an average, to procure tho quantity which he may engage 
to pay annually to Government, with a proport ion ably smaller part of 
the produce of his lands, than he can at present. 

The circumstance of the country being occasionally liable to 
di’ought and inundation, which Mr. Shore adduces as an argument 
against a permanent assessment, appears to me strongly in favour of 
it. The losses arising from drought and inundation are partial and 
temporary; the crops only i-ro damaged or jdestroyed ; the land is 
neither swept away by inundation, nor rendered barren by drought, 
but, in the ensuing yeui^ produces crops as plentiful aa thos^ which it 
would have yielded,* had '£ not been visited by those calamities. 

Now, if Mr. SlioiVs cilou/atiouof dhe proportion which thezemin- 
dare in general receive of the produce of their lands be accurate it is 
obvious that every temporary loss must fall upon Government; for so 
long as wo profess to leave the zemindars no more than that proportion, 
and claim a right to apprcpnate Gie excess to the public use, from 
what funds are tliey to make these losses good ? But when the demand! 
of Government is fixed*, an opportunity is affoi Jed tG',the land-holder of 
increasing his profits, by the improvement oS his lauds ; and we mSy 
reasorabl) expect that he will provide for occasional losses from the 
profits of favourable seasons. * ' * 

The necessity, therefore, of grautingremissions to tho land-liolders,) 
for temporary losses, will dimmish m proportion as the produce of thej 
lands increases, and exceeds the demand of Government. 

But let us suppose that hereafter it should bo found necessary to 
grant r4Mnuiii»ions m districts which may suffer from drought or inun- 
dation, this is no argument against a permanent assessment; for, 
under the present system of variable assessments, are frequently 
obliged to grant considerable dfeductions on these 'accounts, and there 
is no prospect of our being able to d’jsoontiune them, so long as the 
country is assessed at its full vala^>, i-nd no more is h^ft to the land- 
holder than is barely sufficient for his subsistence, and for defj^n^g 
the charges of collecting the rents from his lands. . « 

There is this further advantage tobe expejt^d from a fixed assess- 
ment, in a country subjfect to drought and inundatiou, that it affords 
a strong inducement to the laud-holder to exei't himself* to repair a&r 
speedily as possible the damages which bis^ands may hdve sustarned 
from these calamities ; for it is to be expected that when the public de- 
mand apom his lands is limited to a specific sum, he will emfiloy eveiy 
taeans in his power to render them capable of again paying that sum, 
and aa large a surplus as possible, for hie own use. His ability to 
raise money to make these exertions, will be proportionably "increased 
by the additional value which tj^e limitation of the public demaud will . 
stamp upon his landed property : the reverse of this is to be expected, 
when the public assessment is subject to unlimited increase. 
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Minufe of I am of Opinion therefore, lhat Ihe^’o is no reason to apprehend a 
.deficiency in the public revenues, from drought and inunda- 
1790.’ ^ ^ asse^meut is fixed, than we have hitherto sustained, 

under 'the system of* variiible assessmients ; on the contrary, that we 
have very sufficient grounds for supposing that the necessity for grant- 
ing reniissious on these accounts will become gradually less. It fur- 
ther appears to imf that the practice of hei^ping up the public revenue, 
by clviiying occasionally the improved estate of one land-holder with 
deficiencies in the public revenue assessed upon the lands of his neigh- 
bour, is both unjust and impolitic; and that until this practice is dis- 
continued, both the laml-holders and their under-tenants and ryots, 
will in general rein.iiu in a state of impoverishment, and that lauded 
property will continue at its present depreciated value. 

t Mr. Shore obscives, that ihe zemindars are ignorant of their true 
interests, and of all that relates to their estates : — That the detail of 
business witli tlioir tenants is irregular and confused, exhibiting an 
intricate scene of collusion, ofiposed to e?raction, and Qf.mjlicensed da* 
maud substituted for methodized claims:;— that the rules by which the 
rents are, demanded from the ryots, are numerous, arbitrary, and inde- 
finite: — that the officers of Government po’seessiu^ local control, are 
imperfectly acquainted with them, whilst their superiors, further re- 
moved from the detail, have still leSwS* information : — that the rights of 
the talookdars dependent on the /semiudars, as well as of the ryots, are 
imperfectly understood and defined: — that in common cases, we often 
want sufficient data and experience to enable us to decide, with justice 
and policy, upon claims to exemption from taxes; and that a decision 
erroneously inade^ may be followed by ouo or" other of these couse- 
"^'Ctonccs, — a diminution the revenues of Government, or a confirma- 

tion of oppressive exaction : — that no one is so sanguine as to expect, 
that? the *'perpetiatiou of tlie zemiudary assessment, will at once pro- 
vide a remedy for these evils; that time must be allowed for the 
growth of confiilence, and the acquisition of knowledge: — that we 
know from experience wliat tlie zemindars are, and that he is not 
inclined, in opposition to that expenoiice, to suppose that they will at 
once assume new priiicifdes of action, and become economical landlords 
and prudent trustees ol the public interests. 

' W;th regard to the i^aoranoe and incapacity of the zemindars, ad- 
mitting those dofecKs’to exist in that 6lass of people to the extent sup- 
vposed, 1 have already giycn it .as my opinion, that they are to be attri- 
‘ Jbuted greatly, to ‘the system collecting the public revenue from 
jtheir Ja^ds, which as long prevailed in this country ; to keep them 
state of^tutolage,, and to prohibit them from borrowing money, or 
disposing of their lauds, without the knowl^age of Government, as we 
do at present, with a view to jirevent them sufteriug the consequences 
of tlieii; profligacy and incapacity, will perpetuate these defects. If 
lawn ai'e enacted wHch seefare to t^m the fruits of industry and eco- 
nomy, and at the same time, leayeihem to experience the consequence 
of idleness! and extravagance; they must either render themselves 
capable of trans acting their own business, or their necessities will 
oblige them to dispose of their lands to othorsi who will cultivate and 
improve them. This I conceive to \)0 the only effectual mode which 
tins or any other Government could a^opt, to render the proprietors 
of the lands economical landlords, and jprudent trustees of the public 
iuterests. 
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I must here observe, ho^e^r, thlt the charge of incapaciiy Cftu Mlnate of 
be applied only, to the propfi^ois of the Jar^er zemindaneS. 
proprietors of the smaller zemiildaries, and falookt^iu genera/, conduct j^qq/ 
their own busiuess ; and I ii^k^ no doubt v#oiild jmprove tlieir laudn, 
were they exempted irom the authority of the zemindars, and allowed 
to pay their revenue immediately to the public treasuries of the 
Collectors. • 

Admitting the detail of business between the zemindal’s an^dj 
their under-tenants and ryots, to be in the intricato stato described by} 

Mr. Shore, does it not prove that Iho vai ions attempts hitherto made by' 
successive administrations to simplify this intricacy, have been defec- 
tive in principle, and consequently establish tho necessity of liaving 
recourse to other measures for that purijose? We have found that the 
punieroUB prohibitory orders against the levying of new taxes, accom- 
panied with threats of fine and punishment tor tho disobedience of 
them, have proved iaeffaoiuul; and, indeed, how could it be expected 
that whilst the Governmout were increasing their demands upon the 
zemindars, that they in tne’r tiiiu would not oppress the ryots ; ot 
that a fanner, whose interest extended little further than to the crops 
upon the ground, would 11 jt endeavoiir ti.) exact, hy eveiy means in his 
power, as large a sum as p )ssible, over aud above the amount ot his 
engagements with tho public 

If the officers of Government posse^^sing local control, are imper- 
fectly acquainted with the rules by v^hieh the rents are demanded from, 
the ryots, and their superiors lurt or removed from tho detail, have 
still less infonnation of^them, at what period are we to hope that Gov- 
ernment and its officers, will obtain a more perfect knowledge of their), 

The Collectors have now been thieti years acting umler positive 
instructions, to obtain the necessary intoimation for concluiing a 
permanent settlement. They have transmitted thoir reports ; and if the 
information contained in them, and tlie niimerons discussions on tho 
same points, recorded on tho proceedings of former administrations, 
are insufficient for us to act upon • at what peiiod, and from whom, are 
we to expect to procure more perfect materials ? Most of tho Collectors 
who havo furnished the last reports, are now upon tho spot, and 
are the persons best qualified for carrying yito execution the system' 
which we may adopt. It is to„be supposed ihat they havo communi- 
cated all the information which they possessed ; and no further lights 
are therefore to be expected from^them. Shall we act upon this - 
information, or shall we wait for other Collectors and fr^sh reports; or 
shall we calmly sit, down discouraged by the difficulties whiett-r^re 
supposed to exist, and leav« tho revenue affairs ot this country, In the 
singular state of confusion in which they are ropresonted to be by Mr. 

Shore ? 

In order to simplify the demaijd of the knd-holder upon the ryots, 
or cultivator of 'the soil, we must begin with tbe.depjand of 
Govcrnwnt upon the former j this done, I have little doubt but that 
the land-holders will without difficulty be made to grantPottahs to the 
ryots upon the principles proposed by Mr. Shore in his propositions for 
the Bengal settlement. The value of the produce of the land, is well 
known to the proprietor or his officers, aud to the ryot who cultivates 
it ; and is a standard which caij always be reverted to by both parties, 
for fixing equitable rates. 
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Mr. Shore, in his Minufco pi'efixed tql his propositions for the Bengal 
settlement, has furnished the most^^sifcisfactory arguments, to prove 
the incompetency of^the ofecers of Government to enter into t^is detail, 
with Miy prospect of succeiis. He obsqrv^)s, That it would be endless 
“to attempt tlte subordinate variations, in the tenures or conditions of 
“ the ryots : that, it ^is evident, in a country 'where discretion has so 
“long'been the. measure of exaction, wherp the qualities of the soil and 
“ the paturo of the produce, suggest the rates of the rents ; where 
‘Hhe standard of measuring the land varies, and where endless and 
“ often contradictory customs pxist, in the same district and village ; 
“ the task must be neariy impossible; that the Collector of Rajeshahy 
“observes upon th-^ subj(*ct, that the infinite varieties of soil, and the 
“further variations of value, from local circumstances, are absolutely 
“beyond the investigution, or almost comprehensive, not merely of a 
“ Collector, but of any man who has not made it the business of his 
“hfe.'^ 

It is evident therefore, that the pnly, mode of remedying these 
evils, which is likely to be attended with ruccess, is to establish such 
hules as shall ^oblige the proprietors of'the soil, and their ryots, who 
Inloue possess the leqiiisite iurormntion foi'jbhis piurpose, to come to a 
fair adjustment of the 'rates t'o be paid* for the difierent kinds of lands 
or produce in their respective districts.' Mr. Shore's proposition, that 
the rents of the ryots, by whatever rule or custom they may be de- 
manded, shall be specific as to their amount, — that the land-holders 
shall be obliged, within a certain time, grant Pottahs or writings to 
their ryots, in which this amount shall be inserted, and that no ryot 
shall be liable to pay moie than the sum actually specified jn his Pottah, 
JI,duly enforced by the Collectors, — will soon obviate tli©. pJ?iectiaa to a 

tbe ryots. 

When the spiiitof improvement is diffused throughout the country, 
the ryots will find a further security in the competition of the land- 
holders, to add to the number of their tenants. 

olfaction to the perpetuation of the zemindary assessment, 
that it will not at once provide a remedy for those evils : it igi ^q^q ipiifc 

Mr. Shorejobsorves, that we have experience of what the zemindars 
are; but the exper.iei.co^ of what they are, or have been, under one 
system, is by no means the proper criterion to determine what they 
would be under the influon ce ‘of , another, founded upon very different 
principles. We have no experience of what the zemindars would be 
uirdCTthe system which I recommend to be adopted. 

I agiee with Mr. Shore, that seme* interference on the part of 
Government, is unddiibtedly necessary for effecting an adjustment of 
the deraani^s of the zemindars upon the ryots ; nor do I conceive that 
the former wjU take alarm, at the reservation of this right of interfer- 
ence, when convinced that Government can have no intOresbin exercising 
it but for tho purposes of public justice. Were the Government itself 
to be a party ir^tbe cause, they might have some grounds for apprehend- 
ing the results of its decisions. • ^ 

Mr. , Shore observes, that this interference is inconsistent with 
, proprietary right; that it is an encroachment upon it, to prohibit a 
' landlord from imposing taxes upon hit tenant ; for it is saying to him, 
that he shall not raise the rents of his estates ; and that if the land is 
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the zemindar’s, it will only bej partlarfy his property, whilst we pre- 
scribe the quantum which he is collect, or the mode by Y^h'ich the 
adjustment is to take place between the parties cojicerned. 

If Mr. Shore means, that after having declared the zemindar 
proprietor of the soil, in order to be consistent, we have no right to 
prevent his imposing new abwabs, or taxes, on the layds in cultivation, 
I must differ with him iu-.o|lLuiou, qules^ we auppoae 'the ryota^ tabe 

every bega of land possessed by 
them, must have been cultivated under an express or implied agree- 
ment, that a certain sum should be paid for* each bega of produce, 
and no more. Every abwab, or tax, imposed by the zemindar over 
and above that sum, is not only a breach of that agreement, but a 
direct violation of the established laws (d the coiintry. The cultivatoil 
therefore, has in such case, an undoubted right to apply to Govern-I 
ment for the protection of his property; and Government is at alll 
times bound to afford him redress. I do not hesitate therefore to 
give it as my opinion, that* th^ zemindars neither now nor ever, could 
possess a right to impose taxts or abwabs upon the ryots; and if from 
the confusions which prevailed towards the close of theMogu^Goveru- 
ment, or neglect, or waul* of inhjrmatiou^ siuce»we have had the pos- 
session of the country, new abvraba have been imposed by the zemin- 
dars or farmers ; that Government has an undoubted right to abolish 
such as are oppressive, and have never been confirmed by a competent 
authority ; and to establish such regulations as may prevent the prac- 
tice of like abuses m future. 

Neither is the privijege which the ryots in many parts of Bengal? 
enjoy, of holding possession of the spots of land which they eultivatf»/ 
so long as they pay the revenue assesseJi upon them, by any means in-! 
compatible with the proprietary rights of the zemindars, ^ko^er 
cultivates the htud, the zemindars rnceive no more than, the esta- 
blished vent, which in most places is fully equal to what the cultivator 
can afford to pay. To permit him to dispossess one cultivator, for the 
sole purpose of giving the land to another, would be vesting him with 
a power to commit a wanton act of oppression, from which he could 
derive no benefit. The practice that prevailed under the Mogul Gov- 
ernment, of uniting many districts into one eeiniudarj^^ and thereby ' 
subjecting a large body of people to the control' of one principal ze^ 
mindar, rendered some restriction of this nature absolutely necessary. 
The zemindar, however, may aell the^land ; and the •cultivators must 
pjyr the rent to the purchaser. 

Neither is prohibiting the land-holder to impose new,abwa])8 or 
taxes on the lands in cultivation, tantamount to saying to him, that he 
shall not raise the rents of his estates. The rents of an estate are not to 
be raised by the imposition of new abwabs or taxes on evary h^ga of 
land in cultivation ; on the contrary, they will in the end; be lowered 
by such impositions ; for when the rate of assessment becomes so op- 
pressive as not to leave the ryot a sufBcient share of the prbduce for 
the maintenance of his family, and the expenses of cultivation, he must 
at length desert the landf Wo zemindar claims a right to impose new 
taxes on the land in cultivation ; although it is obvious that they have 
clandestinely levied them, when jl^essed to answer demands upon them-' 
selves ,* and that these taxes hav^ from various causes, been perpetuated 
to the ultimata detriment of the proprietor who imposed them. 
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, The rents of an estate can only b . raised, by inducing the ryots 
1)0 cultivate tlie more valuable artiqle^ of produce, and to clear the 
extensive tracts of waste rand, which are to be found in almost every 
zemindary in Bengal. Ifei requires no* local knowledge of the revenues 
of this country, to decide, whether fixing the assessment, or leaving it 
liable to future nicrqase.at the discretion of Government or its officers, 
will afford the greatest encouragement to the land-holder to have re- 
coursei*to those means for the improvement of his estate. 

Ill support of the opinion which 1 expressed upon a former occa- 
sion, respecting the large proportion of waste land in the Corapany^s 
territories, I liave annexed some extracts from the correspondence of 
the Collector in tlie Dacca Province, &c. ; and whoever will take the 
trouble to consult the public proceedings, will find there are many dis- 
tricts, both in Bengal ‘and Debar, which are not better cultivated than 
those alluded to in lettoisof the above mentioned Collectors (Appendix 
No. 2.) 

It does not fippear to me, that the^regvlations for the new settle- 
bnent, conilnn all existing taxes, if. upon enquiry, they shall appear to 
be unauthorized, and of recent imposition; nor that the zemindars will 
bo entitled to dediiefions, upon the nbolitioi^ of th^'in. 

With regard to the ratesuit which landed property transferred by 
public sale, in liquidation of arrears, and it may be added, by private 
sale or gilt, are to be assessed ; f conceive that the new proprietor 
has a right, to collect no more than what his predecessor was legally 
entitled to, for the act of transfer cert^Minly gives no sanction to il- 
legal impositions. 1 trust, howevi r, that tlie due enforcement of the 
regulations tor obliging the zemindars to grau^ Pottahs \>o their ryots, 
proposed by Mr. Sliofe, will soon remove this objection to a perma- 
nent settlement. For whoeveF becomes a proprietor of land after these 
Pottahsrhavo been issued, will succeed to the tenure, under the condi- 
tion, and with the knowledge, that tliese Pottahs are to be the rules 
by which the rents are to bo collected from the ryots. 

With respect to the talookdavs, f could liave wished that they had 
been separated entirely Irom the authority of the zemindars, and that 
they liad been allowed to remit the public revenue assessed upon their 
lands iraniediatclv t > the officers of Govcinment, instead of paying it 
through the zfunindar, fcaj whose jurisdiction they are subjected. The 
last clrinsein the 1 (3 til 'Article of Mr. Miore/s propositions, which directs 
thaPthc lands of the talookdars shall be separated from the authority 
of tlie zernindari^; and their rent«s be paid immediately to Government, 
in the event of the zemindars lieyig convicted of demanding more from 
tlfflm than tliey ought to pay, will afford them some security from 
‘oppression. 

j When., the demand of Government upofl the zemindars is fixed, 
Mliey can have no filea for levying an increase upon the talookdars, for 
jl conceive ^the trlookdat*3 in ge^neral, to have the same property 
fin the sod as the zemindars, and that the former, are to be 
considered as proprietors of lesser portions of land, paying their 
revenues to Go eniment, through the medium of a larger proprietor, 
instead of remitting them immediately t<' the public treasury. Xhe 
pernicious xonaequauces which , r63u1t from affording to one 
‘iudivjdual, an opportunity of raising iiie public revenue assessed, upon 
the lands of another, at his own discretion and for his own advantage, 
are evident; and on this account, I was desirous that all proprietors 
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of land, whether zemindars, {jp,Iookdrfrs, or choudries, should pay their 
rent immediately to the Earo^^an Collector of the district, -or other 
officer of Government, and be'sabject to tGe samf general laws.^ 

The number of names, upon the reut-roll cwill add little to the 
business of the Collector of a district, provided that the sum to be paid 
by each proprietor of land is fixed. * • 

In support of this opinion, I have annexed some* Extracts from the 
Proceedings of the Committee of Circuit j the members of wlifch mqst 
have been well acquainted with the customs and practices of the Mogul 
Government, (Appendix No. 3.) • 

'I'liese Extracts afford convincing proofs of the propiiotary rights 
of the inferior zemindars and taluokdars; and that their being made] 
to pay their rent through the superior zemindar of the district, wa§l 
solely for the couveuience .of the Governpienl, which found it less 
difficult to collect the rents Irom one principal zemindar than from a 
number of petty proprietors. 

They further prove,, tln^ the zemindars, who sold their lands to 
raise money for the liquidntion of the public balances, disposed of all 
the rights wliich they possessed in them, as individuals ;• and that 
whatever authority •they ’iliglu exercise over tlyoni, after the sale, must 
liave been virtually delegatee]* to thcirt by tho Governmont, and not 
derived from themselves; and cDnseqiiontly that, in st^aratiug such 
taluokdars from the jurisdiction of tho zemindars, we should not have 
infringed tlie rights of the latter, but only deviated from a practice of 
the Mogul Goverumeiit, frciu wh’ch that administration itself, fre- 
quently d(*pHrted ; and wliose cona\iot, in cases of this nature, should 
not, 1 concei,ve, be made the rule of ours, when fouiid**to be inconsistent 
with the good of the community. • 

The temporary roduction of tho tribute of tho Rajah of Bi^mares,''-' 
adduced by Mr. fcdiore to prove that tho internul arraiigomeiAs wliich 
we may find it necessary to make, after fixing tlio juinma payable by 
each zemindar, may liereafter oblige us to grant remissions, and thereby 
diminish the public revenues, does not ajipear to mo a case in point. 

The revenue received from Benares, was at ouco raised from 22 
to 40 lacks of rupees. The Rajah being incajiable of transacting his 
own affairs, tlie management of rlieni was vested in a nail) or deputy, , 
whoso rapacity and nial-adiiunistration, togetluV* with that of his officers*, 
occasioned a general decline iif the cultivation of tho country;, and 
consequently diminished its resources. The late refor^ of the customs, 
Otjud internal duties, gave rise to a furtljerjbemporary diminution of them. 

The above, are tho principal causes which have occasionov*! ^bo 
reduction in the revenues iu Benares ; but as it is .^bivioiis, that similar 
causes will not exist either m Bengal or Behar, 41 '^ arguments against 
fixing the assessment in* these provinces, can bo foiindeS upon this 
temporary deficiency in the revenues of Benares, * ‘ 

Still less can any just coiiolniions be drawn against fixing the 
demand of Government upon the lands, from the instance of the 
settlement made last year in Miduapore, by the present Collectors. 
Mr. Shore observes, that if this assessment, formed upon 'documents of 
the greatest probable auChenticity, had been declared permanent, the 
collection of it, if enforced, would reduced many of the talookdars^ 
to distress, and some to ruin. — That, are we not as likely, or more so, ■ 
to err, iu the distribution of t]}e assessment upon Collectorships, as 
upon the subdivisious of a particular district ? 

[VOL. I.] 
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IIow far tliis reasoning is applicable to the settlement which wo 
are about .to conclude in ^ the distriats of Bengal, will appear from a 
reference to our Prockeedings regarding Miduapore. 

The canongoe of that Uistrict delivered in accounts, in which the 
jgross produce of the country was estimated, to be nearly double the 
jamount of the reveiRio collectc'd from it, on the account of Goverii- 
^meut. The supposed profits of the land-i’olders, after making allow- 
ance for their charges in collecting the ront.s, were thought larger than 
what they were entitled to; and measures were taken to appropriate 
a part of them to the public ns^. 

A considerable increase was accordingly imposed on the country, 
and the canongoe, through whom the accounts of the produce were 
obtained, pledged liniself to become responsible, should tho produce 
of any district fall idiort of his estimates. 

It appears from the Collector\s leport, referred to in Mr. Shoro^s 
Minute of tfie 'ioth Kovember la.st, that tho collection of this settlement 
was made with much dithculty, and that ib was attended with groat 
distress, entailing indigenceon the renters of Mineehonrah, Kookulpour, 
and BoceamootjJi ; and that in tho two last districts, after tho inofussil 
assets had boon completely collected, there « remained a balance due 
from those mehals, which, it was pretty well known, was discharged 
by the sale of effects, and tho mortgaging of rent-free lands. 

The Collector further repre.sonted, that the cauougoe^s estimates 
luidj in many places, proved fallacious, — that the assessment was too 
high, — and that there was an absolute ntXiessity for lowering it, in tho 
ensuing year; he was accordingly directed to repair to Calcutta; and 
after the accounts Wliich h(‘ brought with him, were carefully examined ; 
wo judged it expedient’* to grant him a general authority to propose 
such remissions in the assessment, ns might appear to him necessary. 

I confess, my expectations were never sanguine, that this settle- 
ment would be realized without distress to the ninnerous zemindars 
and talookdars, wd'O are pi’oprietor.s (;f the lands in Midnapore ; and it 
is my opinion, that ('very attempt of this nature, to appropriate to the 
use of (ioverniuent the profits of tho land-holders, allowing them only 
what, upon an iirbitr.'iry av(‘rngi‘ esiimate, is deemed sufficient for their 
maintenaiico and defraying ()i(‘ necessary charges of collecting the rents 
of their estates, will end in disapjiointrnent to Government, ruin to the 
proprietors of the* soil, and in the establishment of mutual distrust. 

The liistory of tins setblement, may be traced upon the public 
]U’oeeodings ;*and, I trust, th?tllie state to wliicli it has reduced many 
land-holders, will suggest'to th(3 Court of Directors very strong 
'^arffuments in favour of a pc'rmanent assessment, and prove to them tho 
^justness of Mr. ShoVs own observation: — That the mere admission 
of tho rights of the zemindars, unless followed by the measures that 
“ wil^give value to it, will operate but little towards the improvement 
of the country; — that tho domands of a foreign dominion, like ours, 
“ought certainly to be iftom aaodacftfe, than the impositions of the 
“ native rulers ; and that to render the value of what we possess per- 
“raanent, onr demands ought to be fixed: — that, removed from the 
“ control of our own Government the distfinde of half the globe, every 
.“practicable restriction should beiimposed upon the administration in 
“ India, without circumscribing its necessary power ; and the property 
“ (ff the inhabitants bo .secured agaif^st the fluctuations of caprice, or 
“ tho license of uiirostraiued control.^^ 
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T^o.prixLciples wbicb infl^onced^lie conclasion of this settlement, 
1 am happy to say, have not f(yind admission among those which are 
to regulate the formation of Ihe fulure sktlem^t of the districts in' 
Bengal ; and consequently,* 1 trust that shajl not be subjected to 
the same disappointmept which we have experienced in Midnapore. 

Mr. Shore admits the general principle of the fuexpedienoy of the 
total of the public assossmeftt being increased at any fiUiire settlement ; 
but the adoption of his proposition to correct periodically the Inequali- 
ties thiit may appear in the proportions which are paid by the 
individual land^holders, would, in my (Tpiiiion, bo attended with almost 
every discouragoinent and mischievous elfcet that the annual farming 
S 3 ’ stern could bo supposed to produce. 

No previous assurances, however gulomn, could convince thozemiu'^ 
dars, that Government would, at the expiration of tlu'ir leases, bo con- 
tented with less than the highest rent that could bo exacted from their 
lands; and even if exporieuco should prove to them, that the intention- 
of laying an additional a,s«!essmeut upon thc'most woaltliy, went no 
farther than to indeniiufy the public treasury for the losses that had 
been sustained b 3 \deficiencios in the rents of others, it woifld be vain 
to expect them to admit fhe jimtice of tlje prim?iple, that the industrional 
man should be taxed iii propoVtign to the idleness and mismanagomoiitl 
of hi ; neighbours ; or, if they admitted it, to persuade them that tluJ 
shares of those deficiencies had been fairly and impartially distributed; 
and I must confess, tlnit 1 cjo not think that a Government, or a set of 
Collectors, will never exist in this* country, that would be qualified, at 
the end of a ten yearsUoase, to discriminate the acquisitions of fortune, 
which had arisen from advantageous agreements, trom those that had 
been produced, by the superior ecoAomy and industry of other pro- 
prietors , and consequently, that to proportion a general n^saossi^nout 
upon that principle, would be absolutely impracticable. 

Although Ildars And other land-holders in this country, 

arc in general extremely improvident, and from their having boom 
h ithe rto liarrasscd with annual assessments, would no doubt receive aj 
ton ycars^ settlement with much satisfaction ; yet short-sighted aal 
they are, I cannot by any means admit, that they would not clearly! 
sc(‘ a wide dilf(3rouce bubweou a tenure of skort duration and a perpe-. 
tuity. But should it cviui hajipou, in the fiPst ’ moiVieiifcs of their joy, 
that they could lay aside all apprehensions of meeting with velationa 
in future settlements, they would iiifallibly recollect themselves, wheif 
their leases approached witiiin threq or four years of a conclusion; and. 
as the same pernicious effects would thou follo\^, that are now ^experi- 
enced annually, they woifld ondoavoiir to give themselves an appeilr-:* 
auce of poverty, by cuTicealiug the wealth tliaf they might have ac-| 
quired, and to depreciate the value of their lands, by noglectjng thoirj 
cultivation, in hopes of obtaining, by thosA means, mord advantageous 
terms, at an eilsuiug settlement; and these consequencos, by with- 
drawing the application of certain portions of stock and industry, must 
operate for a time, to the general detriment of the State. 

I trust, however, tihat it cannot be imagined that [ would recom- 
mend that the proposed settlem^mt should be made with a blind preci- 
pitation; or without onr havilig obtained all the useful informal fo;i 
that, ill my opinion, can be ujLpocied of the real state and value of the • 
diil'ereiib districts. 
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Minute of TwQjxty jesTS bavo been eDtployod(in collecting information.— -In 
norliTrd^Fer ^6^® appointed; — 1770, provincial Councils were 

1790 .’ ‘ established ; — in 177^1, a Committee of Circuit was deputed to make the 

settloihent, armed with all the powerlj o^ the Presidency ; — in 1776, 
Aumeens were appointed to make a hustabopd of the country ; — in 
1781, the provinckl Councils of revenue were abolished, and Collec- 
tors were dent into the several districts, and the general Council and 
managefnent of the revenues, was lodged in a Committee of revenue at 
.Calcutta, under the immediate inspection of Government. Like our 
{predecessors, we set out with »>seeking for new information; and we 
/liave now been tbjcjoe years in collecting it. Voluminous reports have 
been transmitted by the several Collectors, on every point which was 
deemed of importance. The obiect of these various arrsingements has 
been, to obtain an accurate knowledge of the value of the lands, and 
of the rules by which the zemindars collect the rents from the ryots. 

Tho Collectors in Bchar, not even excepting the two to whom 
Mr. Shore alludes as having declared im»practicable to make the 
‘ proposed settlement, have already, with greht appearance of benefit to 
tlie Comp^au}^ and of advantugo to the Natives, made considerable 
progress in executing the instructions that' they 'have received for 
making tlie ten years^ settlentent, conformable to the orders of the 
Court of Directors ; and in every iiustance where it has been stated, 
that further time was necessary to acquire a minute knowledge of the 
, rjeaapi’ces of any particular district, tha^lioard has readily acquiesced, 

iu allowing a partial delay. r 

I shall certainly bo no less inclined to recommend the observation 
of the same rule, d'uring tin* progress of tho sotdlement in Jlengal and 
Orhisa; and in those districts that, from long mismanagemout, are 
evidently in a state of decline and disorder, 1 shall not ouly willingly 
agree to postpone the settlement for a twelve month. longer, but also 
assent to any modifications iu it, that may appear to be applicable to 
their present conditions. But after having adopted those and such 
other measures as may appear necessary, from the reports and expla- 
nations which may be laid bofore us by the dilToivnt Collectors, whilst 
they are engaged in tho execution of our instructions, I must declare, 
that I am clearly of opinion, that this Government will never bo bet- 
• ter qualified, at 'any g«von,' period whatever, to make au equitable set- 
tlement of the land-revouue of these provinces; and that if the want 
of further information was to bo admitted now, or at any other future 
period, as a gro/iind for delaying. the declaration of the permanency of 
the assessment, the commencement of tho happiness of the people and 
of the prosperity of the country, would be delayed" for ever. 

The question thaf, been so much agitated in this country, 
whether the zemindars and talookdars are the actual proprietors of 
tlio soil, pr only officers of Government, has always appeared to me to 
be very uninteresting to them; wlnilst their claim to a certain per- 
centage upon the rents of cheir lands, has been admitted, and tho 
right of Government to fix the amount of those rents at its own dis- 
cretion, has never been denied or disputed. 

Under the former practice of annual settlement, zemindars who 
have either refused to agree to pay the rents that have been required, 
or who have been thought unworthy of being intrusted with the ma- 
nagement, have, since our acquisition of the Dewanny, been dispossess- 
ed in numberless instances, and their land held khas, or let to a far. 
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mer ] and when it is recolleKed tl^t pecuniary allowances have not 
always been given to dispossesj^ zeipindars in Bengal, I conceive that 
a more nugatory or delusive species of property tould hardly exjst. 

Oxttbe other hand, the grtmt of these lands «t a fixed assessment, 
will stamp a value upon them hitherto unknown ; and, by the facility 
which it will create of raising money upon them^ either by mortgage! 
or sale, will provide a certain fund for the liquidation of public 
or private demands, or prove an incitement to exertion and todustryJ 
by securing the fruits of those qualities in the tenure, to the proprietors^ 
own benefit. • 

The latter partof Mr. Shore s Minute recorded on the 21st December, 
commencing from the 27th paragraph, and from thence to the conclusion, 
relates to a settlement of four or five ncrguniiahs in the Collectorship 
of Behar Proper, concluded by the Collector* and confirmed by this 

Board on the December 1788, from year to year, until the pleasure 

of the Court of Directors regarding it, shall be known. 

I shall hereafter recen’d isy sentiments on Shore’s remarks on 
this settlement. I must observe, however, that they are not applicable 
to the general question now under discussion. 'Clm parts of that 
settlement which Mr f'liore thinks exceptionable, have not been 
adopted in the remainder of t^ie Collector’s districts, nor in the other 
Collectorship in Behar j nor is ft proposed to lutrodnCe them, in the 
settlement of Bengal. 

I have thought it necessary to say thus much, lost, from the 
subjects being so much blended in Mr. Shore’s Minute, it should be 
supposed that his objections to the s* ttlemeiit of these pergunnahs in tlie 
Collectorship of BehaV Proper, are equally applicirble to the general 
plan of settlement for tbo Company’s dominions at large. 

I readily agree, however, that the Collector of Behar be called 
upon to answer the queries proposed by Mr. Shore ; and that* Ins I’eply 
be transmitted to the Court of Directors, with such remarks upon it 
as we may hereafter think necessary. 

I now come to the remaining point upon which I have differed 
with Mr. Shore; viz., the expediency of taking into the hands oft 
Government, the collection of the internal duties on commerce; ami 
allowing to the zemindars and others, by whom these duties have beeri 
hitherto levied, a deduction adequate to th^ amount ^hich they now • 
realize from them. • 

Mr. Shore’s propositions for the settlement of Bengal, will* pointy 
out his sentiments regarding the colfection of tho interval duties ; and 
I believe it was principally at my imstauce, that he acquiesced ui the - 
resolution for taking the collection of these duties into the hands pf 
Government, in Behar, as entered on our proceedings of the 18th Sep- 
tember last. * 

It was by my desire, also, that similar instructions wfere iisued to 
the Collector of Midnapore. • * ’ 

wbp have adopted the idea, that the zemindars have not 
property in the soil, and that Government is the actual landlord, andl 
that the zemindars are officers of Government removeable at pleasure J 

to qplloiskthamter- 

nal duties commerce, woijdd^peM.uranneoeft The committing 
the charge of iffieTahS^fevenues^to one officer, and the collection of tUa 
internal duties to another, wou]d to them appear only a deviation from 
the practice of the Mogul Government^ and not an infringement of the 
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rights of individuals ; but what\ have Already said will be sufficient to 
show, that-these are not the^grouiids i^opn which I have recommended 
the adoption of the iieeasure. 

I admit the praprietall’y rights of the zemindars, and that they 
(have hitherto held the collection of the internal duties; but this 
/privilege appears tc irfe so incompatible with the general prosperity of 
^the country, that however it may be swictioned by long usage, I 
co;icei*v(5 there are few who will not think us justifiable in resuming it. 

It is almost unnecessary to observe, liow much the prosperity of 
tills country depends upon the temoval u{ all obstructions, both to its 
iuternal aud foreign commerce. It is from these resources only, tliat 
it can supply the large proportions of its wealth, which are annually 
drained from it, both by the Cqmpany and by individuals. 

The rates by which the internal duties are levied, and the amount 
of them collected in each zemindary, have, as far as 1 have been able 
.to trace, never been ascortniiied : when the lauds of the zemindars have 
been leased out to fai^ners, these duties have* been collected by them. 

It IS, J believe, generally allowed, ithat no individual in a state, 
can pobsois an I'lihorent right to levy a duty, on goods or merchandize 
purchased or sold wirhni the, limits of , his estate, aud much less upon 
goods passing along the public roads wl?ich lead through it. Tljjgjs ^ 
privilege which the sovereign power also is entitled to exercise, and no 
where else can it be lodged with Viatety. Every unauthorized exaction 
levied on the goods ot a inereluint, and every detention of them in 
tlioir progiess through the country, is a g*l’eat public injury. The im- 
portation of foreign commodities, and the exportation of our own, are 
alike obstructed ; 'for accuninlat(*d exactions, by raising the price, di- 
miiiKsh the consumption (5t the commodity, and the merchant is under 
the necessity either to give up his trade, or to go to other countries, in 
search of^tlie same goods, ft cannot be expected that a zemindar will 
be influenced by these considerations, and much less a temporary far- 
mer, whoso only object can be to exact from the cultivators of the soil, 
as well as from merchants aud traders, as much as he can compel them 
to pay. 

The Court of Directors themselves appear to have been of this 
.opinion, from the following paragraph of their lettter of the 10th 
Ai)nl. ^771 

As W 0 have reason to believe th’at many bazaars are held in the 
provinces, withou.t tho authority of Government, and which must be 
ail iulringenieiit of its right, a gr^at detriment to the public collection, 
and burden aud oppression on ’the inhabitants ; you will take care 
that ut') bazaars or gauges be kept up, but ^uch ai particularly belong 
to the GoveimmeJlt*— ilia tin such bazaars and gunges, the duties are to 
be rated in ^uch manner as their situations, and the flourishing state 
of the I'espefctive districts will admit.'^ 

And lu ‘the same letter, they t>b8erve : — Persuaded as we are, 
that the internal tn^ffio of Bengal has received further checks from 
the duties which are levied, and the exactions which are imposed at 
*petty chokies,'' we positively direct, that no such chokies be suflered 
to contiune, on any pretence whatever, to Impede the course of com- 
anorce from one part of the proviooe to the other. It is necessary, 
■however, that the nine general chokies which have been established 
for collecting tho duties payable to the Circar, should remain, aud 
these ouly.'^ 
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The chokies stationed upo^ the bafliks of the rivers to collect duties 
on boats, on the part of the zemindara were directed to be abol'ished, in 
consequence of the Company^S irdefs, and adequate deductions were 
granted to the zemindars; bjit Jhe diiJti^aJjyied ^t the hai^f ^a. gft^ ges. 
*ilid i«jlau4.shpkW8> vfQve ordered to be contTiiue^ in the liands oftlie 
zeinindara as formerly. *Tho zemindars were alscA pi;oliibited irom coU 
in]iuciA rn}i^aj;iy that is^ diities iipon goods not brought 

or sold within their zemindaries, but only passing through thep^. Not- 
withstanding this prohibition has been frequently repeated, our piTj- 
ceedings exhibit numerous, instances qf these rahdarry duties being 
levied by zemindars and farmers; and from 'opportunities which are 
afforded them, by having the collection of the authorized inland duties 
in their hands, I have every reason to believe that the practice is but 
too general. 1 understand that the Colfector of*Nuddoa ha.s lately abo- 
lished a very considerable number of chokies, at which unauthorized 
duties were collected on the internal trade, by the officers of the 
zemindar, in defiance of (^ho rj'peated orders of Government. If these 
iuterriiptious to commerce^ are touiid to exist* in a district almost in 
the neighbourhood of Calcutta, and under a vigilant Collector, it may 
be supposed that, in the ^ore inland parts of the country, and under 
Collectors less active, tliat the ^vil prevails to a greater extent. 

The inefficacy of the power of Government to restvain zemindars 
from these oppressive exactions, wlylst they are allowed to possess 
the right of levying taxes of any kind upon commerce, has been long 
experienced iu many shapes It is Quly .by r^aumption oi 

this right, that ejUJCiL^buaea canT^^e pmvenied; and as the general 
interests of, the community require that a regular.system of taxation 
upon the internal tivade of the country, should bo established, we^re 
justified by the constant practice of oiif own couutly, and that of other 
natioi 8, in demanding from individuals, upon granting tlionf a* full 
compensation for their present value, a surrender of privileges which 
counteract so beneficial a measure. 

hhirther benefits are to be derived from this arrangement, when’ 
the amount of the internal duties, the rates by which they are levied, 
and the article.s subject to thn payment of them are ascertained. Soiiie^ 
may be increased, and others diminished or struck off, according as may 
be judged advisable ; and in a course of time* as commerce and wealth* 
increase, such regulations may be made in tne duties on the internal 
trade, and the foreign imports and exports, as. will afford a large 'addi- 
tion to the income of the public, whiii^ver its necessities may require * 
it, without discouraging trade or majiufactures, or imposing any addi- - 
tional rent on the lands. , . , 

Having stated such re*hiarks on Mr Shore^s Minute as appeared fo 
me necessary, I shall stibjoin the following observations on the reve- 
nue system of this country, which may be found deseiwing ^of con- 
sideration : — , • • 

Although Government has an undoubted right to collect a portion 
of the produce of the lands to supply the public exigencies,' it cannot, 
consistent with the principles of justice and policy, assome to*itself a 
right of making annual w periodical valuations of the lands, and 
taking the ^hole produce, except pdch portion as it may think proper 
to relinquish to the proprietors •for thoir maintenance, and for defray-, 
ing the charges of managing their estates. 

llie Supreme power in every State, must possess the right of tax- 
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Minute of ing the subject, agreeably to certain general rules ; but the practice 
t iiorarsrdi^^ wliicli Ims prevailed in this counfry forborne time past, of making fre- 
» 171)0.' ^ ° querit valuations of the la^ds, a)d w'Acre one person’s estate has im- 
proved, and another^^ declined, of appropriating the increased produce 
of the former, to supply the deficiencies in the latter, is not taxation, 
but in fact a dechuation that the property of the land-holder is, at the 
absolute disposal cf Government. Every man who is acquainted with 
the cau^JGs which operate to impoverish or enrich a country, must bo 
se'iisible that our Jndian territories must continue to decline, as long as 
the practice is adhered to. 

The maxim that eqiindity In taxation is an object ot the greatest 
importancej and that in justice, all the subjects of a State should con- 
tribute as nearly possible, in proportion to the income which they 
enjoy under its protection, does not prove the expediency of varying 
the demand of Government upon the lands; on the contrary, we sliall 
find tliat, in countries in which this maxim is one of the loading priri- 
‘ciples in the imposition of taxes, the valuation of the land on which 
they are levied is never\aried. 

I In raising a revenue to answer the phblic exigencies, we ought to 
[be careful to interfere as little as possible iii^those ^sources from which 
ulie wenlth of the subject is de‘'*ived. 

Agriculture is the .principal auurcb of the riches of Bengal ; the 
cultivator of tlie soil iuriiishes most of the materials for its numerous 
manufactures. In proportion as agriculture declines, the quantity of 
these materiiils must diminish, and the value of them increase, and 
consequently the manufactures must become dearer, and the demand 
for them be gradually lessened. Iinprovemeut in agriculture will 
produce the opposite effects. 

The attention of Governin'ent ouglit therefore to be directed to 
I render the as.^essnicnt upon the lands, as little burdensome as possible : 
jtliis is to be accomplished only by fixing it. The proprietor will then 
have some inducement to improve his lauds; and as his profits will 
increase in proportion to liis exertions, be will gradually become better 
able to discharge th(‘ public revenue. 

I By reserving the collection of tho internal duties on commerce, 
jGovernment may at all times appropriate to itself, a share of the ac- 
. '‘cumulating wei Itli its- subjects, without their being sensible of it. 
The burden will aiio be more eqiial’y distributed; at present, the 
whole weight rests upon the land-holders and cultivators of the soil. 

Whereas fhe' luercliants and inhaiiitauts of the cities and towns, 
the proprietors of rent-free lauds^ and in general, all persons not employed 
in the cultivation of tjjie lands, paying revenue to Government, contri- 
Ihito fnit little, in proportion to their mearns, to the exigencies of the 
IState. It i3 evident^ therefore, that varying the assessment on the 
lands, ip not the mode of carrying into practice the maxim, that all the 
subjects of a State ouglvi, to contribute to the public exigencies, in 
proportion to their incomes; and tliat othe r. m eans must be employed 
for effecting this object. 

In case of a foreign invasion, it is a matter of the last importance, 
considering the means by which we keep .jjpscession of this country, 
that the proprietors of the lands should be attached to us, from motives 

t Cjf self-interest. A land-holder, who i& secured in the quiet enjoyment 
of a profftable estate, can have no motive for wishing for a change. 
On the contrary, if the rents of his latids are raised, in proportion to 
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their improvements, — if he is liiible to^e dispossessed, should he refuse Minute of 
to pay the increase required of him, — of if^hreatened with imprisonment 
or confiscation of his property, on ancoun? of ba^ince due to Govern- J79Q/ ^ ® * 

ment, upon an assessment whifch his landj werq unequal to pa;^ ; hei 
will readily listen to any offers which are likely to bring about aj \ 
change that cannot place him in a worse situatiow, hut which hold outj 
to him hopes of a better. • • . 

Until the assessment on the lands is fixed, the constitutioa gf our* 
internal Government in this country, will never take that form which* 
alone can lead to the establishment ©f good laws, and ensure a due^ 
administration of theim. For whilst the assessment is liable to frequent 
variation, a great portion of the time and attention of the Supreme 
Board, and the unremitted application of the Company's servants of the 
first abilities, and most established integrity wilf be required to prevent 
the land-holders being plundered, and the revenues of Government 
diminished, at every new settlement; and powers and functions, which 
ought to be lodged in (Mei^nt hands, must, continue as at present, ‘ 
vested in the same persons * a^id whilst they remain so united, we cannot 
expect that the laws whiph may be enacted for the protection of the 
rights and property'of tiu> laud-holders, ^and cultivators of the soil, will 
ever be duly enforced. , ' 

Wo liave, by a train of the most fortunate events, obtained the 
dominion of one of the most tortile cbuntries on the face of the globe, 
with a population of mild and industrious inhabitants, perhaps equal 
to, if not exceeding in number, that of all the other British possessions 
put together. ^ 

its real value to Britain, depends upon the continuance of its abi- 
lity to furnish a large Jinnual investment to lllurope ; to give consider- 
able assistance to the treasury at Canton ; and to supply the pressing 
and extensive wants of the other Presidencies. 

The consequenooa of the heavy drains of wealth, from the above 
causes, with the addition of that which has been occasioned by the re- 
mittance of the private fortunes, have been for many years past, and 
are now severely felt, by the great diminution of the current specie, 
and by the langour which has thereby been thrown upon the cultiva- 
tion, and the general commerce of the counky. , 

A very material alteration* in tlio princfples of our system* of ma- 
nagement, has therefore become indispensably necessary, in oi'der to 
restore this country to a state of proijperity, and to enable it to continue 
to be a solid support to the British interests .and power, in this part of^ 
the world. • , 

We can only accoraplfsh this desirable object, ^ devisjng m^basufea , 
to rouse and increase the industry of the inhabitants ; ai^d it would be 
in vain to hope that any means but those of bolding fort^ prospects of! 
private advantage to themsolveS| could possibly succeed to'animatel 
them to exertion. * 

I am sorry to be obliged to acknowledge it, but it is# a truth too 
evident to deny, that the land proprietors throughout the whole of the 
Company's provinces, ar^iil a general staite of poverty and depression. 

I cannot even except the principal zemindars from tl^is observa- 
tion ; and it was not without concern, that I saw it verified vgry 
lately, in one instance, by the Rajah of Burdwan, who pajja a yearly . 
rent of upwards of & 400,000 to Government, having allowed some of 
[VoL. I.] a54 
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Minuto of his most valuable lauds to be s^d, for fhe discharge of an incousidera- 
i!pra?,3i’0^eb! balance due to Government. 'i 

1700.’ ^^be indolent a^d doGased character of many of the zemindars, 

must no doubt have coutrilruted to the ruij of their circumstances ; and 
though I am afraid the cases are but few, yet 1 conceive it to be possi- 
ble that there nijjy ^be some instances, in which the poverty that is 
pleaded may be only pretended. 

Eict-her supposition must, however, re£e;ct som e uppn our 

sy&tem jof mauagemenL ; for it would imply, that we have been deficient 
in taking proper measures to i'lcite the zemindars to a line of conduct, 
which would produce advantage to themselves; or, that if they have 
acquired wealth, their apprehension of our rapacity induces them to 
conceal it. 

We are iher'^iore' called upon to endeavour to remedy evils by 
which the public interests are essentially injured; and by grunting 
perpetual leases of the lands at a fixed assessment, we shall lender our 
subjects the happiest people in India ^ and we shall have reason to 
rejoice at the increase of their wealth and prosperity, as it will infallibly 
add to the strength and resources of the Stiite. 

I therefore propose, that the letter from the' Board of Revenue, 
with the reports of the Collectors in Bengal, respecting the ten years* 
settlement, and Mr. Shore*s Minute and Proposition, delivered in for 
record in June last, be iioiv entered upon the proceedings. 

That a copy of Mr. Shore*8 Propositions (the articles relating to 
the gunges excepted) with such of the ‘alterations contained in our 
Resolutions of the 2oth November la^t, for the settlomcnt of Midnapore, 
as are applicable \() the districts iii gonoral, bo transmitted to the 
BO(Vd of Revenue; and 'tliat they bo directed to proceed, without 
delay, to form tlie ten years* selitlement in Bengal, agreeable to the 
rules and^prescriptioiis therein laid down. 

That the Board of Revenue bo directed to notify to the land-hold- 
ers, that the settlement, if approved by the Court of Directors, will be- 
come permanent, and no alteration take place at the expiration of the 
ten years. 

That the Board of Revenue be further directed to issue the same 
instructions to the Collectors in Bengal, for the separation of the gun- 
,gc{3, bazars, and* heuts, h^id within them, as have been transmitted to 
the Collectors of Bcbar, and the Collectbr of Midnapore. 

February 3rd. 

Appendix No. 1.^ 

Appendix Copy of a letter from tlie Collector of Shahabad, to the Board of 
(No. 1) totho Revenue, dated the 29th September 1789. 

preceding Mi- . . t . i 

nute. It IS above a month siiice my arrival m this pergunnah, in order 

to prepare for the uen years settlement. The strict attention due to 
your orders, and no less, my anxiety to see justice done to the several 
zemindars with whom I am directed to form my settlement, have occa- 
sioned great and unavoidable delay, owing to'^thb variety of claims pre- 
ferred for several, nay for the greater part of the villages of this pergun- 
nak : so numerous are these claims, that^it would be impossible to con- 
‘ .efude a settlement for some months to come, were a legal investigation 
to take place, previous to the adoption o( such measures. The causes 
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of this contusion and variety of claims,^ill be clearly explained by the Minute of 
folio win I? statement. * / Govemor-Ge- 

^ i* f neraljSrdFeb. 

Baboos Juggernaut Sing, ana S 0 ennote*Sing,sons of Pulwan Sing, 1790. 
having represented to the PaiuatCouncil, through Mr. Palmer, Collector ~ 7 

of Rottas in 1771, that jtheir zemindary consisted of 874^^^ villages; (No irto 
obtained in lieu of malikana on the said zeraindaiy 89 villages, agree- ditto, 
ably to the enclosed copy -of the sunnud granted to tliem, signed by 
Messrs. Harwell, Vansittart and Palk, under date 9tli November 1 771. 

It appears by the representation of the people of this pergunnahj that 
the account of 874 villages, was made cut secretly, a great part of the 
said villages being in fact the property of others. The Baboos, how- 
ever, were not put in possession of the above-mentioned 29 villages in 
lieu of malikana, till four years after the sunnud above alluded to was 
granted them, at the time that these malikariU villages were on the 
point of being delivered over to the Baboos by the then aumil, Beza 
KoollyKhawn. The proprietors of those villages, clandestinely includ- 
ed in the Baboos zemindary, naturally considepd themselves as most * 
grievously injured, nay, in^a planner, dispossessed of their inlieritauce 
by such act; they tlierelore appeared before the Patna<,Council, and re- 
presented the hardsliip of their caso. In consequence of this,t1ie Council 
suspended the delivery oi thtj*29 villages, anJ dismissed the Baboos, 
declaring that nnloss they could • satisfy the claimants,, they could not 
be indulged witfi a separation of mahkana to that amount. The Ba- 
boos then Guteiod into engagements with the said claimants, to givo 
them their respective shares^of such malikana villages, on their arrival 
in the pcrguniiab. Deceived by t> )se assurances, they remained silent 
during the next coiiiuhl day ; when tho Baboos resumed, and obtained 
their demands. Since the Baboos have had puasession of the 29 villages, 
so far from observing tlieir cngageinonls with the diireront land-holders, 
they never allowed thorn the smallest participation of tha proueeda 
from sncli mahkana villages, and the aumil, in order to keep them 
quiet, gave them a certain allowance in lieu of malikana, for which 
they always were credited in their woossool hanky accounts, at the 
close of the year : these claimants, both before and alter the separation 
of the malikana village, were, and still are, considered as the right- 
ful proprietors of their respective villages, so much so, indeed, that tha 
aumils have gmierally accepted of their ca’boolcdts ai such, and tbey^ 
have ever been deemed compeifent to soil their lauds : as a proof of 
this, several sales have taken place, and the Baboos themselves have in 
Borne cases, been wituesses to suoli ^deeds of 8aib,-yin my opinion^ 
thereby admitting tlieir proprietarjv right : they have evon gone so far 
as to purchase oue^of those villages, forming a, part of the 874, which 
they represented as their^own zemindary, and on which they uad Ve-. 
ceived malikana. The amount of the sales atoVe-mentigned have fre- 
quently boon appropriated towards the liquidation of the revenue of 
Government. .. » * ' • * 

> 

You will not be surprized, gentlemen, from the above representa- 
tion of past facts, to hear, that in my proposed formation df the settle- 
ment, I have had objections and claims come before me, under the 
following description 

1. “The Baboos object toba^>y person or persons being {) 0 rmitt 0 d to| 
outer into engagements, as malicks, for any village or villages, wlfichj ^ 
have been included iu the 874 villages, stated by thorn to the Patna* 

[VoL. I.] a51m 
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Minute of Council to compose their zemiii^ary, and on which they have already 
Govornor^Ge- received the proprietary rights, of malikana, as such circumstances 
^ ® ' might affect the tenure of* their 'nalis ana villages granted by the said 
_! Patn^^ Council. < 

(No^^l)”*^to whose talooks were included in .the Baboons 874 villages, 

ditto. claim the right cof proprietors; an(j[ deny that the Baboos are pos- 

sessed of any de^s which can justly deprive them of their rights. In 
like manner, the heads of several of the villages, composing such 
talooks, make the same objection to the talookdars' claim, asserting 
themselves independent malicks. They affirm, that solely for the sake 
of security to themselves, they placed their respective villages under 
the protection of such talookdars, who, from their superior influence, 
were able to screen them from the vexatious interference of the over- 
bearing agents of th6 hawMm, or provincial officer, on the part of 
Government. 

3. The smaller zemindars, wlio assort that they included their 
villages in the talooks i^f the greater lai(d-holders, for the sake of pro- 
tection only, havo occasionally disposed'^of the whole, or part of such 
villages. ^ Tho purchasers claim possession, and tli^ privilege of giving 
in their cabooleats, inab’ck, or. proprietf'rs. This is objected to by the 
talookdar, who considers every village forming the talooka, as his own 
unqualified property. 

4. Men who have purchased villages or talooks, and paid ready 

‘ money into the treasury of the aumil, deeming their claims superior to 

all others, urge them with much vehemence Some of these purchasers 
of lauds have sold ^their lands to others, and it is possible that such 
sales, have been variously multiplied. 

5. Many of the old proprietors who have disposed of their villages 
at diffe'^ent times, in order to pay their balance of revenue, urge with 
great earnestness, that such sales were occasioned by the oppressive 
extortion of aumlls, and that, at a time, when the property of land was 
rather considered a misfortune than an advantage. They therefore 
request that their old accounts may be examined, and that they are 
most willing to pay such balances as may appear just. They further 
urge, that the present prospect of ease and profit to all proprietors of 

f.land, from the proposed ten yoars^ sottlemeiit, as well as from the pro- 
bability of a fixed mokiirrery assessment, will tend considerably to 
raise its value ; and that their property was sold to satisfy the demands 
of aumils, at evr^ry disadvantagp, ’even supposing the demands just; 
, because, at that time, lands scarce’ly bore any value. 

6. « Some cases have occurred whore the real proprietors of the 
soil have sold their landi- twelve or fifteen yearo ago ; but have, never- 
theless, contiiiued in charge of such lands for the following reasons : — 
The purchaser, although willing to afford an equitable jumma, has not 

. unfreqnently Been frustrated in this respect by the’ exaction of the 
aumil, and by the eagerness of the old malik, to submit to any extor- 
tion, rather than quit the lands he has been obliged to sell. By these 
means, the purcl^aser has for long intervals^ remained out of posses- 
sion. At this particular time, when all are struggling to establish a 
claim to laiid, the old proprietors obj’ec^, the purchasers not having 
had possession, as a reason why the bills of sale in his favour, should 
• nob be adhered to. 
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Having, gentlemen, with ynavoidaJble though necessary prolixity, 
submitted to you the unexpectt^ am embarrassing obstacles which 
have occurred in my preparatteA of the tcm years' settlement in this 
pergunnah, as far as relates Jfco fhe 874 villages, Ju which the Baboos 
have received their malikana, I beg leave tb inform you of the mode 
which I have adopted, as a temporary expedient, tp relieve myself from, 
these diflBculties, till your opinion and determination ,on the various 
and important points shall be communicated to me. It is self-evident 
from the number of competitors to enter into engagements, tnat the 
embarrassments above-mentioned, have i}ot arisen, regarding the amount 
to be levied by me, on the part of Government/ Tins particular 1 have 
ascertained with accuracy and equity. My difficulty has been to select 
persons with whom it would be most advisable to settle on account of 
their apparent superiority of claim, aAd the greater security of the 
revenue. I have therefore, in almost all cases, given the preference 
to occupancy. In truth, gentlemen, these old malicks have urged their 
claims with much anxiety anc^ importunity. They absolutely relusec^ 
to enter into any kind of engagement but as malicks, declaring they 
would rather lose their lives^ than acquiesce in a rehiiquislirnent o^ 
what they considered, thei]P hereditary rights. In this predicanieiit, as 
I could not possibly allow of thtiir title off malicks, (however hard their 
case may be) the malikana hawing already been enjoyed by the 
Baboos, 1 found it absolutely necessary to contrive some mode of accom- 
modating their scruples, without conceding the rights of Government. 

I proposed to them, therefore,, to enter into engagements as mere renters, 
annexing the appellation of ooraf m’^^ucks, that is, in English, commonly' 
called or considered as proprietors. This had the desired effect, and 
they have further entered into engagements bipding themselves, if here- 
after any persons should establish tlieir claims by legal process, that 
they >vill readily relinquish such places, with all their claims of malicks, 
and privileges of renters, after a deduction of any expenses incurred by 
them in improvement. It is obvious that, from this arrangement, the 
proprietary rights of these people are not admitted by me, on the part 
of Government; and should you be so indulgent as not to consider 
these villages, on which the Baboos have received their malikana, as 
the exclusive property of Government, no kind of obstruction whatever 
will be occasioned to the pretensions of future claimants. In the , 
Dowanny Adawlut, it may be u’^ed that, as there were such a variety of 
claimants, I might have settled with indifferent persons. To -this I 
answer, that the old occupants, who.^ave for a lougdapse of years, had* 
possession, and who are not only ^e*n of superior responsibility, but 
have the advantag® of local authority, would most probably, on an' 
attempt to dispossess thenl, have removed with their family ryots, and 
every implement of agriculture, to other plabt^s. It cajunot but be 
evident, that the consequences of such desertion would ije distress to 
the former occupant, total ruin jbo the router, and ultimate' loss to 
Government. 

The Baboos are very desirous of joining their malikana villages 
to their zemindary, and of entering into engagements as malicks, for 
the whole; they havingdopg since received the right of malicks, in the 
enjoyment of the 29 villages. I have not considered myself at liberty 
to attend to their wishes, as in the extract of a letter from the Rigjit 
Hon. the Governor-General in Council, under date the 17th July last, 
forwarded to me in your letter of the 30th of the same month, the 
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Miluito of Board forbid the nine-tenths of Syd Ijfoor nl Hossain Khanka zemin- 
Oovernor-G'e- dary, beinpf Settled with him. \ The cases of these Baboos, and Noor 
ul Hossain Khan, are exf*otly iimilAi’^: both have received malikana 
I in land, by virtue ol sunuuds, from the fhief and Council of Patna. 

Appendix Ahrnud Alii K'lian, In the course of his long residence in these 
(No. i) to pergunnahs as farrier, has sold several villages at public sale, for 
balances of revenue ; he has himself bought up many, in the name 
of his dependents. He now claims the right of giving in cabooleat as 
malihk. I therefore request your sentiments on this head for my 
guidance. 

Extract of a Letter from the Collector of Shahabad, to the Board 
of Ro'^cnue, dated the 30th of September 1789. 

I cannot, gentlemen, conclude this letter, without expressing my 
sense of the great justice of Government, in permitting those zemindars, 
who have obtained mahkana in land, to annex it, to their hereditary 
estates. The vexatious uncertainty, and frequent injustice, consequent 
to the late system, have in most cases, jlrivqn these people to apply for 
a tenth of their estate’^ in laud; they thought it better to resign all 
pretensions to the management of the bulk of their property, than to 
be subjec't to tlio depredating interference oP^the aumils of Government ; 
an interference which' has oftentimes annihilated their proprietary 
rights, plunged thorn in inextricable ‘'embarrassment, and rendered 
every art and evasion necessary,, to counteract over-rated assessnients. 


Appendix No. 2. ‘ ► 

the Chief of Dacca,, to the Board of Revenue, 
a; 10 ‘ . dated23rd July 1786. 

ditto. Gentlemen, 

With a view of ascertaining, for the information of the Board, with 
as much accuracy as possible, the quantity of waste land in my district ; 
immediately on the receipt of thoir orders, under date the 3rd of April 
last, I issued a perwannali to all the zemindars, requiring them to report 
to me without delay, the state of tlieir several zemindaries, in order 
.to enable me tq^ jin’^go what quantity of their land could bo allotted to 
'tlie pul’poseintGudod by the lioard, wifh the least injury to them ; and 
I am. sorry that (no return having yet been made to my perwannali), 
» 1 should, after so long a delay, be under the necessity of making my 
' report general,' and to fo^nd it 'upon my own knowledge, acquired by 

a residence of 15 years in various parts of the district. 

rbelieVb there fs >110 district in the ^hree provinces of Bengal, 
Behar, and Orissa, thav; has more jungle and waste land in it, than the 
Dacca; but )he whole is churned as the property of individuals, who, 
though they yeceive no profit from it, and are too indolent themselves, 

' to make it productive of any, will not suffer others to bring it into a 
state of cidtivatioD, without some recompense ; and so very tenacious 
are they of it, that even in the suburbs of the city, which for three or 
-four miles is almost an impenetrable jungle^ infested by wild ferocious 
animals, a man cutting down a single tree, will be sued by the proprie- 
tor for damages. The Board cannot therefore, I apprehend, carry their 
laudable plan, as far as it regards this district into execution, without 
creating great dissatisfaction; but as the clearing away the immense 


. Copy of a Letter f'’om 

Appendix ^ 
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tract of jungle, and cultivating, the w^te land about Dacca, cannot Minute oP 

fail of being productive of gi*eat advat/age, botii to Government and 

the proprietors, as well as tend to rebder Che place more healthy, I J;!)!).’ ^ ^ 

beg leave to offer it as my opjniOn, that the prejudice of a few indi- 

\iduals, should be no inipedituent to the adoption of a plan, which has Appendix 
for its object, the benefit of the community at lar'(o ; and should the 
Jit»ard concur with me in opinion, I will, with their }>r|nission, order 
a survey and measurement to be made of the waste lands ; this being 
Llio only mode by which the quantity can with any degree of accuWicj 
be ascertained , 

(Signed) M. DAY, (VuV/ 

EKtract of a Detter from the Collector^ of Momensing, to the Board 
of Beveune, dated ilie I9tli December 1789. 

I have just returned from tlie eight- Annas sharo of Atteya, whero 
1 liave been fully employed^ in regulating tlie collections of that pergiin- 
nah, and endeavonnng to realize part of the balance of last year. The 
first, I have elfect ; and I trnsb the revenues in future, will be paid with 
greater puiictiiality.. Themehal is very extensive, bht badly culti- 
vated, though the soil in goneinl is rich, and so vai legated, as to be 
capable of producing every .iiticlo that grows within the province; at, 
the sanio time, so destitute of inhabitants, that I do not conceive, from 
the observations I could make in traversing over various parts of it, 
and the accounts I gathered from the most intelligent inhabitants, 
one-fourth was cultivated. 1 am wcM convinced, could any metliod be 
found of peopling this pergumiah, tnafc it might be made to yield with 
ease, an annual revenue of sixty thousand rupees, instead of thirty 
tliousaud, at which it now stands assessed, including Rubsiilpoore.^' * 


Appkndix No. 3. 

Extracts from the Proceedings of tbo Committee of Circuit, held at Appondix 
Cossimbazar, llth July 1772. (No. 3) to 

Mr. Middleton’s Minute. 

Since our meeting of the 7th, I have employed myself in taking • 
the necessary measures for supplying the Committee with the several 
accounts they have required, in the extract delivered to me of their ^ 
proceedings; but as some obstacles have occurred in the execution of 
such parts of the Resolution as are dbntaiiied in the 1st and 2nd para- - 
graphs, arising from circMmstances peculiar to the Hnazoor Zillahs, 
which I imagine must have escaped the nomine of the Committee, I 
think it neoesBary, before I proceed further, to lay before them the 
following representation : — , 

Prom time immemorial, it has been customary for the zemin- ' 
dare, on falling in an*ears in the payment of their rents, to raise a sum 
of money for that purpose, by disposing of part of their lands, either 
volijntarily, or by compalsjon of the Government. These lauds, some 
times are entirely alienated, and become dependent only on the khal- 
sab, or they are annexed to tbs domains of another laud-holder, who 
purchases them ; or they are allowed to continue mu^ficgvy, that is, 
under the jurisdiction of their former zemindar, paying only the tuk- 
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seemy revenue, with the rate of taxes imposed on the rest of the pro- 
vince ; but in this case, they often afterwards find means, either by 
complaints, or by tlie inteipositiin ohpowerful interest, to procure an 
order from the Government for their dismemberment, authorizing them, 
at the same time, to remit their rents immediately to the khalsah. 

From these sev(^3ral methods of transferring lands, alterations have 
incessantly taken place in the zemindaries, which, for want of explicit 
and accurate records, it would now be difficult to trace back to any 
particular period, without relying, in a great measure, for our informa- 
tion, on ihe zemindars and talookdars themselves. 

Extensive zemiudaries have, in the course of time, been dismem- 
bered into a iiuml erof inconsiderable and independent talooks ; others, 
which now rank in the fiist class, have been formed, uniting together, 
several small portions lif land, obtained from different //nnindars. — Sil- 
berris affords an instance of the first position. — Rokunpoor of the 
second. Silberris formerly paid a revenue of upwards of a lack and 
fifty thousand rupees ; by successive aiioraiions, it is now reduced to 
less than 50,000 rupees. If r.he measure in agitation should take place, 
and themehals, which have been separated from the greater zeminda- 
ries, should be re-annexed, yilberris will receive back lands to tbe 
amount of about 60,000 rupees, collec^^ed fi’om tbe presence ; and as 
impartiality requires, that if tbe llniszoory talooks are deprived of the 
benefit of their pnrcliase, and ro-annexed, so those also which are ab- 
sorbed into zemindaries, should be restored to their original pro- 
prietor. If so, Rokunpoor must not only yield up to Silberris its ac- 
quisitions of about 8,000 rupees, btit being wholly composed of lauds 
obtained from other zemindars, it must, by this plan of rofctitution, bo 
totally annihilated. ^ * 

Tho khas talooks, comprehend an infinite number of small por- 
tions of land, which tbe Nabobs Siijah ul Dowlah, Jaffier Cawn, and 
Surferaz Cawn, selected from several zemindaries, to which they in ge- 
neral still pay the rate of laud-rent originally settled. These, beiug 
under tlie immediate inspection and care of Government, have, by the 
establishment of gunges and other salutary measures, greatly improved, 
and now yield a revenue much exceeding what they would have pro- 
duced, had they coi-tinued under the zemindars; and were they now 
’to be re-aunex(?d,^in all p^i’obability a considerable loss would ensue in 
tlie decrease of their value. 

Besides a nvmber (d other instances which might be produced, 
many of the villages, which originally appertained to Bherole, Mehlind 
Coolburreah, and some of the divisions of Cuttubpore, Babnk Sing 
l^hittypore, &c., whidn are each separate "'emindaries, have, by pur- 
chase, usurpation, on fttbor means, become included in Rajeshahy, 
Tbe lands, thus separated, being long considered by the possessor in the 
same light as his own orjginal districts, little care has been taken 
to mark their respective boundaries, and in many places, it will now 
be found diflScuU to distinguish them, at least to efiEeot.it, with preci- 
sion. '^0 ascertain the cause and manner of each dismemberment, 
and to arrange the accounts afterwards in a new form, will, lam 
apprehensive, retard too long the important operations of this Cfom- 
mittee. ‘ ' «« 

[I6th July 1772.] The Committee, remarking to Mr. Middleton 
the great disproportion between the several divisions which he 
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has formed for the farms of Rajeshahy, explains it to arise from the Mimito of 

re-annexing of the small talooks’ and' other separations to the pergun- 

nahs, to which they originally belonged, or lay contiguous : these per- ® * 

gunnahs, themselves being of different extept an|J amount of revenue, 

and the lands annexed to each, varying in the same circumstances ns Appendix 
well as numbers, rendered it impossible to avoid hn unequal distribu- 
tion of the lands; and at /the same time, to fulfil the intention of 
the Committee, which was, to render the farms entire and uurpixod 
with each other. 

[20th Jidg 1772.] The Committee^ taking into consideration the 

. subiect ot the talookdarios and inconsidoiM- 

Sic in oruj . i i • a i i i 

ble zemindaries, which compose so large a 

part of the Hiizzoor zillahs; and havitig maturely weighed all argu- 
nents, whether in favour ot the just claim Government has upon these 
lands for a revenue, adequate to their real value; or if the zemindars 
and talookdars, in suppojt oj| their rights and privileges, grounded 
upon the possession of regular grants, a long series ot family succes- 
sion, and fair purchase: all these arguments considered, there occurs 
to the ComunttGe only th^^^two following modes which can be pursued 
iQ making their bettlemee.l. ' 

The first is, letting tlieir lands to farm, putting* the renters in 

entire possession and authority over* them, and obliging them to pay 

each zemindar or talookdar, a certain allowance or percentage, for the 

subsistence of himself and lift family. 

•» 

Tlie second is, settling with the zemindars and talookJars them- 
selves, on I ho footino* ot farmers. 

' * t 

[20/// Jnly 1772.] On the whole,* when the Coramittoo weigh the 
objections against the first mode, and the arguments in favr/ui* ot tlio 
second, they cannot hesitaie to determine that tlie latter should be 
pursued. 

Resolved, therefore, that the following inferior zemindaries and 
talookdaries comprehended in the lluzzoor zillahs, bo settled on tins 
plan. 

Talookdar on Hiizzoory, containing Cassimporo, 

and 75 other talooks ... • * ... 58,816 11 G 2 

Chunnacolly, &c, containing 
Chiinacolly, 4 parts 28,2D4* 4 11 

CoolbeiTeah . ... 29,6*17 12 9 

Cawshypoor ... * y. 11,765 8 4 

Wazurabiid, and 24 qther 
talooks ... ... 33,655 3 1 0 

y- 1,03,332 9 8 2 

Kurgong, &c.;’ containing 
Kurgong ... ... 30,953 5 3 2 

Wauzadporo, 2 parts ... 26,581 8 9 1 

Dawa ... , ... 15,936 10 13 0 

Bhe*vole ... 18,101 15 8 2 

Aebur Shahy, and 8 other • ' 

talooks 17,541 1 10 3 

1,09,114 9 

[VoL. L] 
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Chundelhey, &o., containing 
Chundelhey Setrajeet ... ^>1,836 6 19 0 

Do. Bolanaut K,98d' 5 3 0 

Takespore tV 19,963 U 12 3 

Dahmnn 14,381 0 0 0 

Kinda, and 21 other^talooks. 37,221 0 10 1 




Mthlind, &c., containing 

Mehlind 

Barbuch Sing 

Cuttubporo 

Butrampore, and 2 1 other ta- 
looka 


27,522 3 6 0 
> 12,605 15 13 3 
9,097 11 8 2 

^ 64,610 11 9 0 


Jehan Guirpore, &c. 
Jehan Guirpore to be allowed 
on the terms of the hipfhest 


proposals . . . 
Mancore - ... 

Haltendah . . . 
Amberabad . . , 
Tekespore ' 
Mohinpore . . . 
Sery Kishenpore 
Jegroketty ... 
Nussubpore . . . 


1,65,857 12 17 3 
13,896 2 6 1 
39,852. 1 'i4 3 
33,127' 6 0 0 
10,485 1 12 0 
5,021 8 2 0 
552 4 8 0 
5.723 7 9 2 
3,191 13 Hi 2 


Bohinpore, &c., containing' 


Bohinpore 
Pelass Barry 
Bowthar 
Shekshar 


5,562 15 2 0 
2,981 15 1 0 
3,832 14 9 0 
3,224 5 5 0 


Jeypore Meginah, &c., containing 
Jeypore Meghinah ... 31,055 1 4 3 

Sudky ... ... » ... 633 1 15 0 

Bulrampore 55 5 5 0 


Talookdar on Silberries, &c.* containing 
Silberries Abos Turah ... ‘ 15,553 0 7 2 

Do. Hurry Ram ... 14,895 11 2 3* 

Misseflah ‘ ... ' ... 27,800 1 *4 0 


Silberries Gunga Liicky- 
narain 

Do," Gopaul Kishurm* 
Do. Rooder Ram . . , 
Besbaxoo . 


7,474 5 18 3 
7,474 5 18 3 
4,967 11 14 1 
3,861 1 8 2 


Chuckdelowry, &c., containing ^ 

Chuckdelpwry ... ... 9,012 10 14 0 

IJhadespore, and 14 other ' »• 
talooks ? ... ... 30,793 4 18 2 


1,47,388 11 5 0 


1,13,836 9 17 1 


2,77,707 10 2 3 


15,602 1 17 0 


31,743 843 


82,026 5 14 2 


39,805 15 12 2 
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Shttistahabad, &c., containing 
Shaistababad, and 12 other 

talooks , j , , 

DyanaguFj &c., containing . j 

Dyanagur * 20,822 3 *9 0> 

Mohubbntpore, and G6 other 
talooks 1,36,761 7 12 O" 

j 

Beldangah, &c., containing 
Beldangah, and four other 

talooks * 

Kuntoonagur, &c., containing 

Kuntoonagur 12,603 11 6 1 

Berrinderpore 5,235 >10 19 ^1 

Pogoonantpore 17,037 5 6 1 


7,577 ir 2 


i;57,583 11 1 

• 

25,719 12 14 


34,876 11 11 


Howglan, and eight 

Talooks 60,312 11 17 

Myhetty •. 49,257 5 5 

The Muscoory talooks of Ihijesbahy 2, Ot, 379 * 0 15 


Minuto of 
Governor-Go- 
n npral,3rd Feb. 
^ 1790. 
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Resolved, also, that tho Mliscpory talooks of Rajeshahy be settled 
upon the same plan, and that, when settled, they do continue to pay 
their rents as formerly, through the c^launel of the head farmer of the! 
hoonda in which they are inclpded, but without his possessing any other 
claim upon them, or their lands, ex^* *pt that of receiving the rents. 

Resolved further, that tho settlements of such talookdars as enjoy 
talooks in different districts, be made upon such apfdu as will admit of 
their paying their revenue, in future, utider one general head, \ y ^ 


Appendix No. G. 

Extract Proceedings of the Board of Revenue in Bengal, dated 14th 
March 1794; and of Revenue Consultations, dated 27th March 
1795; on certain communications from tho Collector of Burd- 
wan, respecting the difficulties expori^enced by the Zemindars,, 
ill realizing their reuts from the RyoU, undeu’ !he RoguJations * 
of Government. 


To William Cowper, Esq., President, and Members of the 

^oard of Revenue. •’ • > ^ 

Gentlemen, , % , 

I am honored with the receipt of your letter underrate the 21st Letter from 
instant, wherein you desire, ‘^that I will inform you, if, in 'consequence Collector of 
of the non-attendance of the defendant Banaressy Ghosfe, the Judge 
made any application to the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut.'^ 

In answer, I beg leave to inform you, that on a review *of the por- 
tion which has been furnished me, of the established'Regulations, it 
does not appear that I am*empowered to obtain the authentic informa- 
tion on the point in question. ^But from intelligence on whfch I think 
I can rely, it should seem, that on finding Banaressy Ghose. an inhabi; 
taut of Calcutta, the Judge made an application to the Suddir Adawlut 
[VoL. I.] a55w. 
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a few mouths ago; in consequence of which, a vakeel has lately 
appeared at Burdwan in his stead. 

These facts, 1 beg le^ve to'obseg*ye, appear to me to verify the 
arguments stated iq my letter oJ' the. 9th instant, on the part of the 
Bajah, and moreoven to eremplify the g*i'ievance then complained of, 
by shewing, that although the Uajah is now legally imprisoned as a 
defaulter to Goveninfent, the defendant, though a defaulter to him, is 
legally at large'; and further, it should seetn,that the whole transaction 
is irreconcileable with Article I, llegiilatioii XVll, A. D. 1798, wherein 
it is declared to be ‘'essential to the prosperity of the country, and the 
punctual collection of the publit; revenue, that land-holders and fanners 
of laud should have the means of compelling payment from defaulters, 
without having recourse to the Courts of Justice for a proposition thus 
expressed in general terms, mu^t be understood to include all particular 
cases, whereas, in this case, the Rajah has had no othei means allowed 
him of redress, tlnin by recourse to tlie Court of Justice, which, as 
yet, has not been able to afford him any redress at all. 

It furtliermore appears, that the Rdjah^^ grievance being " tracea- 
ble, in t)ie above-mentioned Ri^gulatiou, to its source, is, therefore, a 
matter ofi publi'^ concern ; for instead of providing the moans of a ze- 
mindar’s enforcing payment in all possible CdSes, as might be expected 
from the general import of the above quotation made from its pream- 
ble, the sequel provides those moans in one particular case only, name- 
ly, when there is pro^icrty distiaiuablo, which being by no means a 
common case, more especially with under-renters, who grow no crops 
tliomselves, nor with ryots, when they kefep their outer-doors shut and 
„ „ < V , . , barred.*’ It follows, that the point which is 

declared to be esscmtial to the prosperity or 
the country, and tlie punctual qolloction of the public revenue, is but 
partially accomplished, though a Regulation has been expressly framed 
with the view of attaining it entire, it seems, in line, like promising 
help in every case, explaining how help shall be alforded in one parti- 
cular case, aud then concluding (as in Section XXXI LI) with a de- 
claration, that in all other cases the party shall be at liberty to help 
himself. 

Were tlie difference which I conceive to exist, and which I have 
endeavoured to pond out, between the profession in the preamble, and 
tl.e performaiide in the .sequel of the Regulatiou alluded to, a mere 
verbal distinction, 1 should not have presumed to olTer any remark 
on the subj(3ct ; Init in an office which has close affinity with the 
punctual collec/'ioa of the public ' revenue,’^ if not, in some measure, 
with the "prosperity of ilio country J trust it will not be thought 
uubeepraing-my relative situation, to ask foy explanation, whenever a 
circumstance, declared to be essential to both, those particulars, shall, 
instead of being completely realized, appear to bo either extremely 
ambigiions or extremely defective, whether the ambiguity or defect be 
imputable to Ihe imperfections of the human understanding, or to the 
quality of the performance itself. But if, on the contrary, not deem- 
ing such discussions expedient, you intimate a disapprobation of my 
tliiis applying in plain, though respectful terms, for important infor- 
mation, no imprudent zeal shall urge me to transgress a second time, 

I am, &a, , 

(Signed) S. DAVIS, Collector, 

Burdwan, 9\st January 1794. 
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To William Cowper, Esq., President, and Members of the Board 
of Revenue. 

Gentlemen, i; j 3 ' 

Para. 1. I duly received your letter of the-^ — together with the 
extract ofc* a letter from the G6veVnor*Geuerrl in Goiiiicil, tho contents 
of which being immediately notified to Ranny.^ she, the next day, 
entered into an engagement for the revenue assessed dpon the Buvdwau 
part of her sou’s zeinmdary, binder the same terms as it was before 
held, and moreover to be answerable for the balance then ontsfanding 
against it. 'fhe Rajah was immediately released from coulinemenb j but 
agreeably to the public Regulalions, tile attachment, as per inclosed 
establishment, was continued on the estate, until the balance should be 
liquidated. 

2. The Rauuy soon after paid Sicca.Rs. 2,00,000 into the Treasury, 
and the aurueeu has received and remitted from the Sudder mustagers 
8icca its. 1,67,111; bub there still remains due 011 the kist of Poose 
Sicca Rs. 3,14,611, and the month of Maiig being now expired, the total 
demand at present outstanc\in^ is Sicca Hs. 6,09,215. 

3. I have repeatedly written to tho Ranny, requiring of her to 
perfoim her engagement (\f paying up the balance, at'^the same time, 
reminding her that'by Stbtion, \'i. Regulation XIV, A. D. 1793, she 
might be adjudged subject to tho payment of interest at 12 per cent, 
upon the airears ; but have as jet obtained no satisfactory answer ; and 
I am now informed that she is withdrawn from business, and retired to 
her habitation at Ambore. 

4. It fippears from the report of the aiimeen, that about Sicca 
Rs. 6,82,500 was collected by ihu Rajah during the month of Poose, no 
part ot whicMi can have been paid into this treasury, unless the pay- 
ment of Sicca Rs. 2,00,000 made as above-men'tioned by the Ranny, vVas 
part ot tliat sum. It further appears from tho uumeen’s report, that 
the sum of Sicca Rs. 3,00,742 is due from the zernindary renters, upon 
the current year, and the total demand on the part ot Gov eminent to 
the end of the year, including the balance now outstanding, being Sicca 
Rs. 8,05,530. There is aii apparent deticieiicy of Sicca Rs. 5,94,790, 
which in my humblo opinion, is a circumstance of such consequence as 
to deserve immediate consideration; and having m tliis vion juncture, 
done everything in my power agreeably to the Regulations, by holding, 
the estate under attachment, 1 wait for any iurther. instructions that 
you may det m it necessary to issue on tlie occasion. 

6. As far as the Rajah’s object citu be iiilerred from liis conduct, 
in the late transaction, it appears to’bDve boon to embezzle as much 
as he could of tlio rents, and leave Goverum’out to look to the Ranny* 
for the balance which woujd happen in consequelice. Tlfis would u(,it 
subject the Ranny to aijy inconvenience, for btirgby her sex exempted 
from imprisonment or coercion of any kind, she would remain 
undisturbed, till the end of the year, while Jhe Rajah, no lougei'»8ubject 
to restraint, would be at full liberty to try every means he might 
think conducive to the reduction of the assessment on tho district, 
which appears to me to have been his aim, ever since he eutei;ed into 
his decennial engagement ; and should this scheme faii’, he might then 
speculate in regard to ahy laud that might be sold to realize the 
balance, by re-purchasing ai^ »mehrJs offered at an advantageous 
jnmma, leaving the rest to the risk of Government, as in the case 6£ 
Mundulghaut, by the exchange of which disadvantageous mehal fur 
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the one he at the same time purchased in Bishenpore, he has undoubt- 
edly gained very considerably. The mode of transferring and recover- 
ing possession of land, may, for ^ny t|ijug I know, be perfectly consis- 
tent vrith the publicf Regulations, though it nevertheless appears to me 
to be an abuse of the iuestfinable privile^s and immunities bestowed 
on land-holders by t^he British Government; the effect of which mode 
of abuse have already been experienced m loss of revenue in the 
instance above-mentioned, and in the embarrassment to which it has 
contributed in Bishenpore. Could the jumma be appropriated on land 
to be sold in the rates prescribed, and with the facility that seems to 
be supposed in the Regulation^' (though they no where point out how it 
is to be done) the danger alluded to, would be in a great measure, 
avoided j but in an extensive province like this, without canongoes or 
bustaboods, as they exist in ,Behar, and where every glimmering of 
light which might lead to a discovery of the actual state of the 
motussil, has either been extinguished, or given up to the proprietor, 
it may be worth the consideration of the Board to determine, how, in 
the event of selling lamd, the necessary ('n f(,)rmatiou is to bo procured; 
or whether some better method may not 'be devised than the one pre- 
scribed to me *ior the same purpose, at tbe beginning of this year; 
though if that be stilLtliougbt adequate oi* suflicieut, 1 shall at any 
time be ready to enter upon it. Alb I can at present do, is to give 
timely notice, oy pointing out the apparent designs of the parties con- 
cerned, and what will probably be the state of alfairs here at the end 
ol the year, and to repeat what 1 had long ago occasion to observe to 
the Board, namely, tliat almost all tho renters, or sudder mustagers, as 
well as the kutteuadars, or those who stand in gradation downwards 
next to the ryot&,' or either immediate sei'vants or dependents of the 
late zemindar, and conse"queutly engaged to promote his views and 
forward his schemes, by fabricating and falsifying accounts, and by 
every spbcies of finesse formerly practised by the natives on such 
occasions, and which tho benevolent policy of the British Government, 
has not yet, 1 fear, had the effect of eradicating from tho district of 
Burdwan. If thorefure it should become necessary for an hustabood of 
the country to be taken, or if the collusive views of theRanny and the 
Rajah should be such as to oblige Goverumeut to continue the collec- 
tions by an aumeen surburacar, or whatever denomination the Regu- 
latioiui* may asisigu ; 1 would submit it to the consideration of the 
Board, whether it may not at the same time, be expedient to remove 
the Rajah out of the district ; a'’measure which, although not sanctioued 
by any Regulation 1 have as yefi been furnished with, may neverthe- 
less be iuuud essential to the preservation of the revenue in a state 
uudiniinisheel. '' ^ 

6. Upon the whobs, it appears to me adv, 'sable, that some prompt 
and decisivd’ measure should be adopted, which might convince the 
parties n;onc{}rned, that no^ scheme they can have devised to effect a 
reduction of ' assessment, will be siffiered to succeed;, and that in the 
event of laud being sold, the assessment shall be rated with such accu- 
racy as to prevent their recovering possession of it, in the manner 'they 
appear to have'm view. This might, if any tiding could, induce them 
to pay up the balance outstanding, which P am convinced they want 
inclination more than ability to peef^rm ; and to seek advantage, in 
attention to their mofinssil concerns, rather than in schemes of the nature 
which have been suggested. The former mode of conduct was recom- 
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mended to the Rajah, though to no purpose, by my predecessor, and Letter from 
has been constantly urged to him, with as little effect, by myself ; and 
I have no longer any expectatioii of either him or the Ranny, pursuing 
the path pointed out to zemindars by the Regulations, while they can 
entertain a hope of advancing their interests, by indirect methods. 

Though Article VI, Section II, Regulation I, A. j). 1793, does not as- 
sume it as a fact, yet it is there introduced as a reasonable trust and 
dependence, that proprietors of land will now by good mane^ement 
improve thoir estates, and discharge the revenue regularly; whereas, 
in regard to the proprietor under consideration, the only management 
observable on his part, has been in withholding payment of the revenue, 
and in endeavours to overset his decennial settlement ; showing himself, 
thereby, either insensible to the great benefits conferred on him by that 
Regulation, or ungrateful, and therefore unwoithy of them. 

7, In the foregoing observations, I have alluded to the Rajah 
as proprietor of the zemindary, under a persuasion that he has still 
as much interest iu the propdrty lately transferred, as he had before 
the transfer took place ; and that the Kanny is no more than an instru- 
ment which he uses to cover and promote his designs* * 

I am, &c., 

Bubdwan, 27th Fek 1794. (Sd.) S. DAVIS, Collector. 


(Extract.) 

To William Cowper, Esq., President, and Members of the Board 
of Reverue, 

Gentlemen, 

In the towjee last transmitted, I proposed explaining the balance Ditto, 12th 
standing against Bishenpore, by a separate letter, which I have now I79i 
tho honor of addressing to you on that subject. 

To convey a clear idea of the case, it may be necessary, first, to 
describe the relative .situations of the two proprietors ; which I shall 
endeavour to do as briefly as possible. 

Bishenpore appears to be one of the ra;5st ancient estates in the ^ 
country ; for by an aora peculiar to itself, it must have been held in 
possession by the present proprietor's* family, through a course of^ 

1099 years. ' * 

Some years ago, the head of a junior branch of this family, drove* 
out the senior, and posses&ed himself of the zommdary ; but a military 
force sent by Government, after subduing hito^ restored^ the fugitive 
Ohoyton Sing to possession, as sole zemindar. The person so subdued, 
was afterwards, by a decision of the CompAuy^s resident' at Moorshe- 
dabad, declared entitled to one-haff of the district; but Ohoyton Sing, - 
the other party, appealing to the Governor-General in OoUjncil, had a 
decree given in his favour, confirming him in possessions as zemindar, 
and declaring the respondent Damooder Sing entitled only to a main- 
tenance. The decree is said to be dated 1787. 

In 1 791, a new decision was Notified to the Collector of fieerbhoopi, 

i whereby the zemindary was again divided between the contending 
parties ; but Choyton Sing, not acquiescing, instituted a suit in the 
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from Dcwaniiy Adnwlut of Beerbhoorn, wHich the judge dismissed. The 
Coilorior of plaiutitf, .however, persisting in his claim, appealed to the SudderDe- 
Fob 1791 wannj Adawlut, where thetause At thiMpresent time, lies undetermined, 
or, if determined, wfchout notification Ihcveol: liaving yet been received. 
Previous both t) the decennial settlement, and to the last order 
for dividing the, zotnindary, an investigation was made by special 
Commission, into* the assets of the country, whereby, agreeably to the 
principios of the public Regulations, many advantages, enjoyed, it is 
sfiid, trorn time immemorial, either as appendages to the State of the 
ancient Rajahs, or connived at by the Mahomedan Government, were 
, abolished, or resnmod as inconsistent with the definition established of 
proprietary right; a ul the gross assets of the country being rated at 
about Sicca llupces 4,(30,209, tfie proprietors were adjudged entitled to 
one-eleventh part only'oi: the u*et obtiniatcd collections. But under the 
khas collections of th.it year, the country yielded much less tliaii the 
estimated produce; viz., only Sicca Rupees 4,09,000. At this cou- 
■ juncture, Clioytoii Siiief being called npe^A ormiako his decennial settle- 
ment, OLigag(Ml (too hastily, as he wishes Co have it uuderstocui) for a 
net jnmnia of S'cea Rupees 4,00,000, being fearful that his adversary 
Damooder Sing might supersede him, vvitU an oiifer of that amount; 
but falling in arrears af tlie eild of the year, more tliau half the zemiu- 
(lary was sold to realize the balance, and thereby his adversary, who 
in the interim had been declared entitled to half the estate, as before 
mentioned, was equally involved. 

But though neither of these parties dan dispute the validity of the 
engagement for the jumma of Sieea Rupees 4,00,000 whether impru- 
dently coutracted^or not, they both assert that 'circumstaEces have oc- 
curj-ed, extremely injurious to them, and which, if not remedied, must 
end ill their utter riiiu. 

. They say, that certain assets enjoyed by Government, under the 
khas collection, and making a part of the estimate before mentioned, on 
the grounds of which estimate their decennial engagement was founded, 
have been since abolished, without their having received any deduc- 
tion or consideration for the same, when their lands were sold ; and 
without any deduction or consideration being made for the same, in 
the balance now in demaud against them, on account of the year last 
• ‘expired, for whk^h bidauch almost all the part reraaiuing of their estate, 
is now under atta6lwneut*and orders far sale. 

They moreover allege, thajt the jumma assigned to them after the 
'sale of their laud'at the khalsa^ liquidate the balance of 1198, was 
, over-rated iii tte sum o£ Sicca Rg. 20,4(37, and that by consequence 
this excess oiiters int^ every subsequent balance outstandiug against 
■ * ' tliem,*a. circumstance which they explain,' by declaring the sale in 

question, to have been made contrary to justice, aud to the rule laid 
down by Government for such cases. For, instead of the assessment 
upon the lands sold., being* proportipned to the actual produce of the 
whole zemindary in the ratio prescribed, the net produce only of the 
lands sold' was considered, out of which a deduction of malikana was 
allowed* the purchasers, amounting to Sicca Rs. 20,467, which, as the 
produce of the whole estate fell short thi^t *year of its assessment, 
became aq unequal burthen on the ^art remaining, and has had the 
effect of increasing by that amount evefry subsequent balance. 

* In addition to the foregoing, they represent it as a hard.ship, that 
there are suits to the amount of fjicca Rupees 14,000, instituted 
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to recover demaiuls of rent on account of last year, still iindecidocl in 
the Adawlut, owing to the delay incident to those Coui’tsi. The 
several articles are as follows • • 

Abkary Mehal • 1... ... Siccj^ Rupees 750 

Sooilran Mehal ... ... „ 1,3(35 

Dehdany... ... ... ... ^ ,9 331 

Malikana allowed the pijrchaser of Buzaha-zary* &c. 20,467 

22,913 

Suits pending in the Adawlut ... 14,O00 


36,913 


In regard to (he balance stated in the present toujoo, the zemin- 
dars repi’csent it to be owing partly to the circumstances abov^o recited 
and partly to the contumivjy a species of mokurreydars termed gat- 
walls, and others, who holil lands under fixed jummas, amounting to- 
gether to about ISicca Rupees 12,000, hitherto regularly paii^ whethm' 
under klias management , or a zemindary settlement; but being, in 
consequence of the Police 'irraiilhements/now put under the direction of 
the Pob'ce darogahs. These laud-holders deny any obligation of service 
due to the zemindars, and refuse to .pay rent; and the local circum- 
stauces of the case, being such as to reinler recovery of the demand, by 
tlie rules laid di^ wii for distraint, impossible, more especially as they 
are encourageil in their contumac;y by the darogahs, the proprietors 
have uo other resource? than an apjilicatioii to the Dowaiiiiy Adawlut, 
where prompt decision is impossible. . ^ 

S. DAVIS, Collulor. 

Burdvvan, 12^/i F>>h. 1791. 


Extract Bengal Revenue Consultations, the 27th Marcli 1795. 

No. 28. T’o the Honorable Sir John Shore, Baronet, Goveruor-Goueral 
in Council, Fort William. 

Honorable Sir, , . ’ , . • 

• * 

Enclosed we have the honor to transmit to you a copy of a letter, 
and its enclosure, from the Collector of BurdwJin, sk»tiiig tlie inconveni-* 
dice which has occurred in the collection ^of the pifljlic roveiiuo in 
the district in general, and more particularly .in the Zemindary of 
Bisheupore, from the delay iucident to the decision in'^the Adawlut 
upon malguzary suits. • ' • ^ 

2. As the conclusions which the Collector has endeavoured to 
establish, appear to be the natural result of the circumstg-uces Stated in 
his letter, and rfs we have no reason to doubt of the truth or accuracy 
of the facts adduced by him, we tliink it our duty to e.xpre,ss our con- 
currence in the sentiments delivered by him, considered in their 
relation to tho public rov^uue; but what appears to us to render the 
object of his address the more worthy of attention is, that judging from 
the representations which have' at different times come under opr 
consideration from most of the Collectors, as well as the principal land^ 
holders, particularly in the Bengal provinces, we are led to apprehend 
[Von. I.] «56 
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Lctterfrom tliat tlio same inconvenieuce is pretty generally felt throughout the 
tlio Board of country. 

Kovenue, 17th ' ' . . . . - . . 

March 1705. 3. It IS ti'iio, tliat guided the executiou of our official duties 

by the rules laid down in the Regulations, winch would indicate that 
the recovery ot the mofiissil rents is a matter of private concern bet- 
ween thelfiud-holdei^s,aiid their tenants; and that any existing disputes 
between them is imt to impede the piinctueJ discharge of the public reve- 
nue ; we have hitherto given no sort of encouragement to such repre- 
sentations as had for their object a suspension of the public demand, 
on no other ground than the difficulty stated to exist in enforcing 
payment of the rents from the ryots and under-tenants. Should it how- 
ever appear, as wo think is the case, in the instance at present before 
us, that great real inconvenience is sustained from the causes above 
recited, we humbly conceive it to be an object well worthy of atten- 
tion, to provide against an evil that must, in the end, be equally 
felt by Government and tlie land-holders; by Government, because 
of the impediments wliich it cannot fniji to occasion, in the discharge 
of the public revenue; and by the land-nolders, inasmuch as they 
would be^ snbjfiyot to have their lauds sold, when in tact they had not 
the means of making good their engagements with Government, from 
the delay incident to the judicial process; for as the Collector of 
Burdwan justly intimates, wliere the sudder assessment bears so 
great a proportion to the gross produce of the lands, as it does in this 
country, it is morally impossible for the land-holders to acquit them- 
selves of their engagements to the publicr, unless they have the means 
of realizing, with perfect punctualrty, their own demands upon their 
under-tenants. ‘ 

"4, In the foregoing* observations, we have confined ourselves to 
what we conceive to be the effect of the circumstances stated by the 
Collectoi^, considered with respect to the public revenue. In any 
other relation, however well entitled, the Collector's remarks may bo to 
the attention of Government, we should not have thought it our pro- 
vince to have done more than lay them before you, for your cousider- 
ation. But as we liavo thought it incumbent upon us, to submit to 
you our sentiments upon the existing circumstances, as stated by the 
Collector, from the intimate connection which they have with the 
' public- revenue;' wc, in tike manner, think it our duty to express our 
concurrence in Ids' opinion, that the ’’object proposed cannot in any 
mode be so effectually attained*, as by establishing more Courts for tho 
despatch of pifblio business, either with separate and independent 
'jurisdictions, or subordinate to thi3 principal Court of the district as at 
presei^t const^ituted, "uvitli such restrictions agaihst the institution of 
vexatious and litigiops Suits, to which wc jipprehend the present 
heavy aceuiriulatioii of business is principally to be ascribed, as may 
appear .to yc/ii most advisable, 

' Wo have flie honour to be, &c., 

(Signed) THOMAS GRAHAM. 

G. HATCH. 

J, BUGLER. 

' . D. VANDERHEYDEN. 


Revenue Board, 
the 17th of March 1795. 
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To William Cowper, Esq., Presidenfc, and Members of the Board 
of Revenue, Fort William. 

Gentlemen, ‘ ' 

1. I have had the liono;' of receiving your ifistructiouH in I'^egard 

to Bishenpore, which shall be duly attended^to, aid the requisite state- 
ments furnished as soon as possible; in tho ii^terjrn, I beg leave to 
request your attention to tl]e enclosed translate ofr a. representation 
which has just been made to me by the surbrju’nur of that zeg^iimlary, 
who was appointed to the trust by the late Collector of Beerblioefln, 
uuder your sanction. ^ 

2. Independent of the credit due to an nitelligont person, as the 

surbrncaiir appears to be, who can have no interest in misrepresenting 
the circumstances stated, I have reason to believo, from my own expe- 
rience in other parts of the district, ami more Especially from the part 
I am now in, that the incouvenienco, delays, and obstructions he corn- 
plains of, in regard to the mofiissil collections, do really exist — that 
the grievance is iucreasii^^, and that unless effectunl means be taken 
to remove or to diminish it, erpbarrassments must ensue that will even- 
tually involve tho public interest in loss of revenue. •» ^ 

3. It will, I belie\ c, tin oi^quiry, bo found, that the representation 
of tho Siirbracaur of Jji Jieiipore, in rbgard to tho pending suits, is 
strictly true; and 1 think it extremely probable, that some of the 
kulkeudars, as ho further states, have, On observing tho delay incident to 
the judicial process, been iuduced to wibhiiold the dues of the present 
year. Thfijiwfd vantage, in* this n<irticular instance, appears to me to 
fall on Governmout, bj the balance of revenue outstanding against the 
Zemindary 6f Bishenpore being thereby increased, an amount which 
cannot be realized until the Adawliit shall ^lave decided on the suits 
pending ; and as a decision cannot be soon expected, it is not impro- 
bable that most of the balances will, on that account, be fouiid •irre- 
coverable, from failures, deaths, and desertion. 

4. If it shall appear, from what I have the lionour of adducing in 
this address, or from any other information which it may be thought 
necessary to procure, that the constitution of the Adawlut, in this ex- 
tensive district, and tho mode of proceeding therein, aro such as afford 
no adequate means to zemindars and others, pf speedily enforcing pay- 
ment of their just demands ; byt, on tho con («’ary,j wive it in tlie’ pov\^ei^ 
of their under-renters and ryots to withhold their rents, through a 
term almost indefinite ; the Board will* I tru^t, interest itself so far asi 
to bring tho grievance under tho noliefe of Governmpni^, in such a man- 
ner, as may be productive of effect*ual redress. .In order to convey tt 
clear conception of the necessity there appears to mo to for E/uch an 
application, I beg leave? to solicit the Board's j?t(«3ntioii to the following 
circumstances : — I have reason to believe that the whoFe number of 
suits now undecided in the Adawlut of thi!=v district, will be found to be 
not less in number than thirty thousand, and that half ibis accumula- • 
tion of business in arreav, has taken place, in tho course about nine 
months. To judge, therefore, from an experience of nine months, of 
the adequacy of the court to answer the object of its institution, in 
which the due collection of the rents and the public interest are im- 
mediately concerned, or, in otief words, to estimate the ekeess of its 
business, beyond what, under its present coustitutiou, human powers can 
perform, a computation may be made on the following grounds -.—Let it 

[VoL. I.] a5Gi« 
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LeUoi from bc ndiniLfccd tliat tbo Court can get tlirough ten suits per diem, wbicli, 
Hur(l\vLV2^7[h there is likewise a foiijdariy office of constant and very 

Fob, 1795. * cotibiderable business to be rnppli^d^aivd that every suit in the Dewanny 

Adawlut^ wlietlior f^r a largo or a small sum, requires the same for- 
mnlily of procedun^j^is, 1 Mpprehend/tbe* utmost tliat it can be sup- 
posed to perform ; aij^,] allowing, in the same estimate, that the Court 
sit for the despatqh of business every day in the year, not even Sun- 
days excepted, the period requisite for it to clear off its present load 
of. bl^oinessJ would be no less than between eight and nine years; at 
the Olid of which term, admitting the number of plaints filed, or that 
the business of the Cou-t should be equal to what it has proved for 
nine months pnst, the load of business, iustead of being perfectly got- 
ten rid of, would bi found increased, in the number of one hundred 
and sixty thousand suits still pending, or more than live times what it 
is at present. It follows, tlieiufore, tliat a man who aUl'is time fil^ 
a bill in the Dewanny Ada whit, and provided his cause bo bi ought to 
decision in regular lotatioii, (‘aiiiiot look for redress of his injury to be 
afforded liim, in loss thau eight years;** ai^d that a man who, at the 
end of that period, should file a bill, could have no very good prospect 
of its beifig brought to ilecision, in the whole term of his life; and, 
mor(‘()ver, that ilio number of plaints pcMding at the end of every year, 
would be found still accumulating in a ratio which would ultimately 
prolong the jirospect of decision, beyond any assignable limit, and 
thereby destroy the pnrposos of an Adawlut altogether. 

‘ 5 . The Doard will not, I presume, inscribe the vast accumulation 

business now in arrear, and the epusoquent deploriOjiu 'it.^e of the 
inhabitants of this district, iii regard to judicial matters, to any want 
of diligence on tlic^ part of the Court of Adawlut, but to causes which 
nothing less than the intorpositiou of Government itself can remove, by 
rendering the judicial process in revenue causes more summary and 
expeditions, by adding many more Courts of Adawlut to the district, 
or others ise, as in its wisdom, may appear expedient; and I trust 
that the candour of the Hoard will impute to mo, for bringing forward 
the foregoing circumstances to tiicir notico in this earnest manner, no 
oilier motive than wliat is consistent with a just sense of my duty to 
Govoriinient, which siiifgosled, that a point of so much importance, 
both to its own ,iniei\ 4 s, » ami to the cause of humanity in general, 
*shbuld'u()t be concvalcd. ’ It is the avuwed purpose of the public Re- 
gulations, to afford the natives a free and impartial distribution of 
justice, and in jiarlicular, a speedy adjustment of the malguzary dis- 
putes ; and the ^latter, is undoubtedly the more necessary, because a 
laiubholdor is liable to be deprived of his property, for tlie satisfaction 
of. the ’dues ot GovenimenJ;, whether his own* duos have been satisfied, 
or not ; but from the pvdport ion the land-tax this country bears to 
t.ho ^\llole jirqduce of an estate, it is clear, that unless the dues of the 
laiid-liolrtur bg wholly or vory nearly satisfiod, he must be unable to 
• perform his engageirents, unless by loans, which would prove but a 
temporary expedient ; and though it might support his credit for a 
short time, would, under the circumstances above stated, only make 
his eveutual ruin the more certain. ^ 

1 have,« <S{C., 

Adampukk, ) (Signed) S. DAVIS, Collector. 

27//i Mniarg^ 1705. J 
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Trauslato of a Letter received from Jewon Loll^ Surbracaur of 
Bislieiipore. 

The unprosperoiis state ofjt^lie Bjisheii}iipre collections, musfaiready 
bo known to you. — Every possible attention, bci^vever, has becii and 
still continues to bo paid to the inofussil busines^; and the collections 
made up to this time, will be found to exceed t^o amount realized by 
the same time last year, in the sum of 16,000 rupbes^ and there are 
considerable balances clue ff’om the renters. But the renters and kut- 
keiiadar, in this part of the country, are dishonest; and the^modaof 
managing them is not now the samo, as it was formerly. 

No other mode of enforcing the iil'st demand of rent, besides wliat 
is prescribed in the public Kegulations, can now be used ; the causes 
which were instituted in the Adawlut for the enforcement of demands of 
rent last year, and before that time, he undecided, and the renters of 
the present year are prepared to avail themselves again of the same 
delay, by withholding payment of the rents, and thereby compelling 
me to have recourse to the Adawlut ; for these people, observing that . 
the dmnands long standing, Which were long* since submitted to the 
Adawlut, are not yet enforced, they say to themselves, Recourse was 
“ liad to the Adawjut in the past years, to make us pliy our^rents, but 
nothing has boon olfc^-ted agniiist us, why, therefore, should wo fear 
to witlihold the dues m the present year We cannot be forced to 
pay without orders from the Adawlut, and have nothing to fear for 
the present. Having ascerbiined that such were their intentions, I 
wished to avoid instituting puits in the Adawlut, as I first proposed; 
a n d ■p re ' iwi r’ H tngln again for payin' ut of the rent now duo, meaning to 
wait at leas^t till the end of the year, before I applied to the Adawlut ; 
but the renters observing this forbearance, and that’ without instituting 
suits at law, I was endeavouring to Ciiliect the ropts, have, under'^re- 
tence of my collecting money in advance, instituted suits agaiust me. 
Thus Shrimut ]*auza, Lucken Mality, and others, the securities for the 
renters of the Bucksey melial, and other mohals in Terf Bytub, against 
whom there are balances outstanding to tho amount of Sicca Rupees 
5,000, have, on pretence of my collecting Crum tliose mehals fazil, or in 
advance, procured a summons to be sent for my appearance before tho 
Adawlut. On similar occasions, and at the time when this district 
made a part of tho Beerbhoom zillah, a perwannah only used to bft 
sent from the lluzzoor, requiring me to give a statpmeiit of the account 
between me and the renter, with a requisition, that in case the demand 
I had against the complainant was a ju*st ouo,' it should bo immediatelji 
satisfied by him ; and in regard to me,* the order was, that if 1 persisted 
to exact more thai^ was due, I sfiould, upon .proof of the fact, bd 
fined in throe times the am»unt : while this mode of adjustrrJent prevailed, 
it was not in the power*of tho renters to withllold the just dues under 
frivolous and false preteuces; but, under the present Regulations, 
these people have it in their power, uo^i only to withhold Hhe just 
demand, but to* obtain orders for my appearance before the Adawlut. • 
From these causes, considerable balances will, I fear, accumulate 
ill this part of the country, by the close of the present year, and 
I think it my duty to wiform you of my apprehensions! 

If a more speedy settlement of malguzary causes be not afforded 
by the Adawlut, it will be difficult to satisfy the dues of Government. 

Revenue Board. 

True Copies. (Signed) G. DOWDESWELL, Secretary, 
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Minufce of the Board. 

No. '30. — 1. The address from the Board of Revenue of the 17th 
instant, with that from th() Collector*^ Of Burdwan to them, and its 
enclosure, contain the following assertions, for the consideratiou 
of the Board : — ^ ^ 

2. First. — Thai; tfie delay incidental to decisions in the Adawlut 
upon malguzary suits, has produced gt'eat inconveuience in the 
collectioil of the public revenue throughout the district of Burdwan, 
and more particularly in the zemiudary of Bishenpore. 

3. Second. — That from the representations of most of the Collec- 
tors, as well as the ])rincipal land-holders, particularly in the Bengal 
provinces, the Board of Revenue have reason to apprehend, that the 
same inconvenience is pretty generally felt throughout the country. 

4. Third. — That the laud-holders cannot discharge their engage- 
ments to the public, unless they have the means of realizing, with per- 
fect punctuality, their own demands uporf their under-renters. 

5. Fouith. — That the evil noticed in the preceding remarks must, 
in the end/ be equally felt by Government and the land-holders. 

6. To remedy it, they propose the establish meut of more Courts 
for the despatch of business. 

7. The following observatio'ns occur on the preceding recapitula- 
tion : — 

.• 

8. With respect to the diflBculties said to be experiGuced' lH the 
collections of the rquts in the part of Bishenpore,* to which the Collector 
alludes, and the juinnia of which does not exceed a lack and a half of 
Rupees; the )-roceedings lately submitted by the Board of Revenue on 
the pubject of this zemiudary, evince that, however they may have 
been enhanced by delay in tho decisions of the Courts of Adawlut, 
they are ascribable, in the first instance, to the incapacity of the 
zemindars, and to tho dissensions that have prevailed in the family, 
and which, for many years past, have operated to the prejudice of the 
zemiudary. 

9. With regard to the Burdwan zemiudary, the Governor-Gene- 
ral in Couiic’l las b for6 him undoubted evidence, that the stated 
difficulties have not 'operated to such at extent as to prevent the rea- 
lizing" of the rents of tho zemindar, or tho payment of the public 
ievenue. ^ t 

. 10. This year the Collector, greatly to his credit on the part of 

the zeipindaiybas nofouly been enabled to dischai^ge the public reve- 
nue from the rents wjiipu he has realized trjjn the country, but has 
always had a considerable surplus in the treasury; and his last toujee 
account ^for Boose, the instalment for which month, is the heaviest in 
the year, exhibits a surplus J^olluctionrot 1,05,596, after discharging the 
demands for that month. 

11. The Governor-General in Council is aware, however, that the 
jurisdiction of l;he Court of Burdwan, especif^lly since it has been so 
much enlarged by the late annexations of the populous places and 
districts on the western banks of the il^oghTy and Cossimbazar rivers, 
recommended by the Board of Revenue in their letter of the 1st July 
last, is too extensive, being in a quadruple proportion to most of the 
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other jurisdictions, calculating according to their revenue and popula- 
tion. He is sensible that no efiectual provision can be made- for the 
speedy decision of the causes n^hich pust necessarily arise in so exten- 
sive a jurisdiction, whilst there *js on*ly one Courtibf Dewanny Adawlut 
established in it. This is au evil which re»)uires/immediate correction, 
by the establishment Of another Court of Dewijpuv Adawlut ; and he 
accordingly now resolves, that it shall take place; the, definition of its 
jurisdiction to be hereafter made. ^ 

12. That some delay may have arisen in other districts, in the 
decision of revenue suits, the Go vernoiv General in Council conceives to 
be probable j but that the inconvenience has not operated to au extent 
to effect materially the collection of the public revenue, will be evinced 
from the following facts and remarks 

13. Firstly.— The account submitted, with the letter from the 
Board of Revenue of the lOtli instant, above recorded, exhibits a 
balance of Rupees 5,58^824 ^only, on account of the revenues of the 
provinces for the past yoar,*a considerable f/art of which, the Board 

make no doubt will be realized. 

• *'* ♦ 

14. Secondly. — That tho revenues of the current year have been 

as well realized as in former y^ars, the towjee now before the Board for 
Pooso (the payments made on account of which month, are always con- 
sidered as a good criterion for forming a judgment of the punctuality 
with whicli the veniaining kists are likely to be realized) exhibiting the 
fol lowing l^alauir e in each of the provinces, which, from the annexed 
comparative statement of the balances appearing on the Poose toujees 
in the preceding ten Jears, will be found to be loi^s than the amount 
that has been usually outstanding at the same period : — ^ 

Bengal * ... 16,5^,265 15 3 

Behar 19,828 2 ' I'O-if 

Orissa 1,83,617 12 15 


18,59,741 14 6 


15. Thirdly. — That of the balance outstanding in Bengal, about 
one-half is duo from two persons only, viz,, the Zemindars of Beeiv 
bhoom and Rajeshahy ; and IJiat this failin’e iu , their payments, haS 
originated in causes wholly foreign to the administration of justice ; 
the former, having dissipated the public revenue in the most profli/ 
gate extravagance and debauchery,^ fOr which, and aJ the instance of 
his own family, pj’ocess has been** instituted tq bring him under thT) 
Regulations of disqualified laud-holders ; and the lattei^ ascribing his 
balances to his inability to pay the jumma {iseessed on his estate, in 
consequence of the difficulties in which he was involved by the mis- 
conduct of the late Collector Mr. Henckel^, and of Government having 
prohibited him from levying certain articles of revenue ^frorn the ryots* 
that, as he states, formed a part of the assets on which his jumma 
was computed. 

16. Fourthly,— That in the Zillah of Burdwan, where the incon- 
veniences stated in the lelter from the Board of Revenue, ^re asserted 
to have been experienced to the |;reatest extent, both the rents of ^he 
Zemindar of Burdwan, and the revenue of Government, have been rea- 
lized, with unprecedented punctuality ; and that where the balances 
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are heaviest, viz., the Zemindarios of Heerblioom and Rajeshahy, 
the deficiency is acknowledged and established, as above noticed, to 
be owing to other causes, wholly i^,ncom(;ected with the administration 
of justice, ^ 

17. Fifthly. — TJ at in' the provinces of Behar, in which the rents 
of the zemindars and'ohe revenue of Government are collected under 
the same Regulations as in Bengal, the rev&nues of the past and current 
years j^ave been discharged, with greater punctuality than in any for- 
mer year. That had the difficulty, which some of the zemindars in 
Bengal assert to have experienoed in making tbeir payments, originat- 
ed solely in the causes to which they have assigned their operations, it 
is to be presumed, would have been felt in Behar. 

18. Sixthly. — Thf^t notwkh standing the difficulties said to have 
been experienced, the Collectors have nevertheless been able to realize 
the revenues of tho past and current year, with the same punctuality 
.ns formerly, and under the reduced authorij;y vested in them by the 
Regulations of 1793, and the further limitation of it by the 3rd Regu- 
lation passed on the 14th March 1794, whrich prohibits the seizing and 
confining llie persons of proprietors of latrti^ia tbe summary mode 
heretofore invariably practised ‘in this country. 

] 9. The preceding facts, afford.the strongest ground for presum- 
ing, that where material difiiculties have been experienced in the collec- 
tion of the rents or revenues, they are to be ascribed chiefly to that 
mismanagement which has long marked the conduct of many of the 
principal zemindars in Bengal. Thw is an evil, the correction ftr*‘^liich 
is to be looked for o;ily from time and the operation of the principles of 
the Regulations, which, wjiilst they protect the land-holders in their 
just rights, leave them to suffei^ tho consequences of mismanagement 
and breacji of engagements. 

20. The very ground of tho complaint alluded to by the Board of 
Revenue, evinces that tho great body of the people employed in the 
cultivation of the lauds, experience ample protection from the laws ; 
and that they are no longer subject to the arbitrary exactions by 
which their industry was formerly depressed. To afford thorn this 
protection, w^as one of the primary objects of the Regulations, the 
Attainment of it being indispensable to the future security of the public 
revenue, and the pVofsperiJy of the country at largo. 

21. The Governor-General? in Council, however, is aware that it' 
IS equally just, •as well as esseFti&,l to the punctual collection of the 
public revenue, that the proprietots and framers of land should have 
the me^us of tliforcing payments of the rentes or revenue due to them^ 
from their nnder-farmQi’i-, ryots, and dependent talookars; and that 
these descriptions of persons should in like manner, be enaLed to col- 
lect the/ents from which tbeir payments to the proprietors and farm- 

. ors, of whom thoy held their lauds are to be made good. 

22. On tbe provisions made for this purpose, the Governor-Ge- 
neral in ^Council states the following remarks : 

23. Regulation XVII, 1793 was enacted with a view to enable in- 
dividuals of every description entitled to collect the rents or revenues of 
land, to enforce payment of arrears th'kinnight be due to them, without 
application to the Courts of Judicature, as far as they might be realiz- 
able from the crops and personal property of the defaulter; leaving him 
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to sue in the Courts for redress, in the eve^t of any sums being un- 
justly exacted from him. This \vas tie leading pifuciple of the Regu- 
lation ; but to prevent so extehsive a power, *froml)eiug abused on the 
first delegation of it, provisions were made for ob^ging distrainors to 
withdraw the attachments onj)roperty, in the event of their demands 
being contested by defaulters, and of their giving security to frj* th© 
demauds within a certain time, and to pay interest on the arrear, in 
the event of it being decreed to be due wifli costgf. These clauses, how- 
ever, the Governor-General iu Council has reason to believe have 
counteracted the object of the Regulation, by the delay often un- 
avoidable in bringing suits to a conclusion, and the opportunity which 
they afford to individuals, of protracting the discharge of just demands. 
He accordingly determines to repeal these clauses. 

• 

• 

24. But this distraining Regulation was obvionsfy cafculated 
only for the recovery* of refits fnom the Cultivators of the land, or 
arrears from under-renters, the amount of which might ‘not exceed 
what could be realized from the sale of crops or personal property. 
The provisions made for this purpose, although of the most essential 
importance to th^.j^^oprietors of land in general, afford but a partial 
assistance in the great zejpiudaries, th*^ proprietors of .which farm out 
the rents of considerable tracts of country to un Jer-farmers, who often 
return arrears to so largo an amount, as to rendor tlie proprietor 
himself unable to make good his payments to tho public. 

25. The recovery of arrears of this description, notwithstanding 
any further aids that may be afforded to them, must undoubtedly 

■ often depend on tho expedition, with which jiistico is in general 
administered. • • 

26. A comparison of the provisions made by ,fhe existing 
-Regulations, for the administering of the4aws, with those, which before 
existed, will be sufficient to evince hovf far the former are ^de’quate 
to their object, or otherwise, and to enable the Governor-General in 
Council to form n satisfactory determination on the suggestion of the 
Board of Revenue, for establishing more Courts of Judicat&re, ns 
applicable to the districts in general, exxjlusive oF Burdwan. 

• 

27. Formerly there was only one Court of Judicature in each 
zillah ; the Judge was likewisef tjje Collector of revenue, and the greater 
part of his time was necessarily approj)wated to the business of realiz- 
ing the collections, which admitted of no protraction to making the 
Settlements j and to the voluminous correspondence and references 

^incident to this branch of his duty. 

[VoL. L] 
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•28. Under the existing Eegulations ; Firstly, the Judges have no 
concern with the »*evenues: thh adhiinistration of the laws is their 
sole duty : they ha 76 bean exonerated from furnishing translates in 
appealed causes,^ aiwi their epistolary correspondence has been rendered 
extremely linlitM. Secondly, by the 8^h Regulation of 1794, an addi- 
tioimFCourt, under the superintendence of the register, has been esta- 
blished in each jurisdiction, for the trial of petty causes ; and the 
Judge is empowered to avail'himself of the assistance of the Collector, 
for the adjustment of accounts, in causes regarding rent or revenue. 
Lastly, a third Court, for the trial of petty causes, under the superin- 
tendence of the Gauzy of the station, at which the Dewanny Adawlut 
in each zillah is eslablishcd, is erected by the 40th Regulation of 1793, 
which likewise provides for the establishment of local tribunals in the 

f . ^ 

1 zillah, for trial of suits not exceeding fifty rupees. 
These <.ribuijal3 will at once relievo the Courts of at least nine-tenths 
of the suits now depending (which,^ from a reference to the registers, 
will be foupd to fall short of this sum), and lessen their business pro- 
portionably in future, and, consequently, enable them to determine 
with expedition, the causes of magnitude which may come before them. 

» ^ 

The operation, however, of the two lust-mentioned Regulations, 

^ave not yet been felt, owing to the unavoidable delay in printing and 

circulating the Regulations, and the translates of them. 

' 1 

29. To these temporary obstacles, incidental to so extensive an 
arrangement as the establishment of a new form of constitution for the 
internal Government of the country, may be added the arrears of causes 
of many years, that wore found on the files of the Courts, and the further 
accumulation of thepi, during the first year after the introduction of 
the arrangements ; 1;he greater part of which unavoidably elapsed, 
before the J udges could proceed to their stations and commence the 
exercise o£ their function^ . 

30. With re^a.rd to the present tprms of jndicial procedure, the 
Board observe, that forms are equally essential to the due administra- 
tion of justice, and to the expeditious determination of suits; and 
where the forms now prescribed, differ from those heretofore in use> 
the variation has been made, with a view to render them better adapted 
to* the purposes for which they are established. 

< w 
c 

31. With these facts befer§ him, the Governor-General in Council 
has no hesitation in declaring, that whatever delay may have arisen in 
the decision of causes in the present or past year, it is not ascribable to 
the want of the necessary provisions for expediting the determination of 
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them; but to the ample provisions already made for that purpose, not 
having yet had time to operate^^and as th^ expeditious determination 
of suits tends to prevent litigtition| in the san^B proportion as it is 
encouraged by delay in the administration W thi laws, he entertains 
no doubt but when the different tribunals are established in the full 
exercise of their powers, that the suits now depending will^soon be 
brought to a determination, and that in future, causes will be decided, 
with all the expedition necessary to giv^ full effect to the principles of 
the Regulations. The monthly and half-yearly reports required from 
the Judges, by the 18th Regulation passed in 1703, will afford the most 

* f . 

satisfactory evidence, how far these expectations are realized ; and 
that the Governor-General in Council may have the fullest information 
before him, regarding any*im}.’^diments that mgy arise in the collection 
of rents or revenues at the time they occur, and when a judgment may 
be best formed of the caijSe and extent of them, he ^eterrifiues that 
the Board of Revenue bo directed to submit toliim any representations 
of the nature of those alluded to m their letter, which hiny hereafter 
be made to them. 

1 th a view however to afford to the proprietors and farmers 
of land, a rftady means of realizing arrears from their under-renters, 
which may be so considerable as to ambarrhss tjiom in making good 
their payments to Government, and to render moro efficient tbe'pojvers 
of distraint vested in persons entitled to collect rents or revenues ; the 
Governor-General in Council uow determines to pass a Regulation, con- 
taining provisions to that effect, conceiving also, that one appeal to 
the Judge, from decisions for money or personal property, passed by 
the Register under the 8th Regulation of 1^91, and ^by the Ccfmmis- 
sioner under the 40th Regulaition of 1 793,* will •b'e sufficient lor fhe 
purposes of justice, or at all events, that any advantages that ‘could 
arise from admitting of a further^ appeal to the .PAvincial Courts, 
would be more than countej’balanced, by the (b;lny in tiie*determina- 
tion of causes of more importance that would .necessarily arise, from 
the great portion of the time of the Zillah and City Courts, and the 
Provincial Courts of Appeal, which would*be occupied# in making up 
the records of the proceedings in these petty causes, and in the deci- 
sion of them. He is therefore of opinion, that the decisions of the 
Judges in appeal, in th£se*petty causes, should be final, and according- 
ly records the following drafts ef Regulations to stand as the 35th, 
36th and 37th Regulations of 1795, containing provisions for the above, 
and the other purposes specified in the preambles to them. 

[VoL. I.] a57 in. 
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Statement exhibiting the Poose Toujee Balances and Surplus 


Years. 

^baUAnce. 

’ 1 *1 

Bengal, 

« 

Behar. 

Orissa. 

Total. 

1 

irsi' 

1*20,31,730 9 6 3 

3,38,500 11 4 3' 

19,274 13 0 0 

23,89,506 1 11 2 

178:) 

'17,1-1,216 1 15 2 

2,56,705.12 6 C 

10,283 15 13 0 

19,81,295 13 14 2 

178G 

12,00,190 1 1 0 

2,81,258 12 1C C'l 

44,520 6 10 0 

15,26,277 4 7 0 

1787 

i0,00,387 10 13 3 

49,69 k 9 2 (1 

... 

20,50,082 3 15 3 

1788 

11,42,306 8 12 2 

8,019 12 0 (1 

... 

11,50,326 4 12 2 

1789 

8,03,781 7 5 3 

42,092 15 16 0 

... 

8,46,777 7 1 3 

1790 

1 10,36,880 6 6 3 

1 , 

2,18,730 4 17 0 

• 1,254 13 0 1 

21,56,865 8 4 0 

1791 

'l3,37,570 5 IS 2 

1,21,583 7 1 2 

3,59,C19 9 ‘0 3 

18,21,973 6 5 3 

1792 

9,-21,258 6 6 1 

27,308 3 3 3 

69,985 15 17 0 

10,21,552 9 7 0 

1793 

15,01,562 10 H 3 

42,256 1j 6 0 

99,578 4 11 0 

17,26,397 14 5 3 

1791 

16,53,265 15 0 3 

19,828 2 10 1 

l,C0,C17 12 15 .0 

18.59,741 14 6 0 


A. U. 1795. Regulation XXXV. 

A Regulation for bettor enabling indiviJnals to recover arrears of 
Rent or Revenue duo to them. — Passed by the Governor-General 
in Conned on tlie 27th March 1795; corresponding with the IGtli 
Chyte 1201 Rongal Pia; the 21st Cliyte 1202 Fussily; the IGtli 
Chyte 1202 IVillaity ; the 21st Cliyte 1852 Sumbut; and the 5th 
Ramzaau 1209 lligeree. 

Government not admitting of any dehny in the payment of the 
public revenue receivable' fiom proprietors and farmers of land, justice 
requires that they .should have the means of levying their rents and 
reveiuies witli c(|aal punctuality, and that the jier.sons by whom they 
may be payable, whether under- fa'aners, dependent talookdars, ryots, 
or others, should bo enabled, in like manner, to reulize the rents and 
revenues from which tjieir engagements w\th the pioprietora or farmers 
ai'e to be made good. Regulation XV^II, 1793, was enacted with a 
view to ouabhi all o£ th# above-mentioned dasdliptions of individuals, 
to enforce payment of arrears of rent or revenue, without application 
to the Courts, of Judicature^, as far as the amount might be realizable 
from the crops and personal property of the defaulter, leaving him to 
sue in the Courts for redress, in the event of any sums being unjustly 
exacted from him. This was the leading principle of the Regulation; 
but to prevent so extensive a power being abused, on the first delega- 
tion of it, provisions were made for obliging the distrainer to withdraw 
the attachment on property, in the evefit of his demand being contest- 
ed by the defaulter, and of his giving security to try the justness of it, 
within a specific time in the Court of Judicature, and to pay interest 
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Collections in Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, from 1781 to 1793. 



^^plAs. I 

* . t- 

• 

Bengal. 

• 

Behar. 

• 

\ 

Orissa. 

Total. • 

• • 

46 9 0 0 


• 

# 

• . 

46 9 0 0 

74,400 12 9 1 

30,838^ ^0 0 0 

... • 

1,05,239 6 9 1 

... 

9,652 2 l7 3 

• 


.. 9,652 2 17 3 

19,826 12 18 1 

‘ 13,181*15 IS 1 

• ... • 

• 

33,008 12 13 2 

. 32,617 3 1 0 

87,30.' 1 4 r 


1,19,986 4 5 1 

2,83,109 13 11 3 

83,882 4 7 0 

• 

3,67,042 1 18 3 


84,770 13*15 2 

• 

4,27,188 2 13 0 


on the amount, with costs, in caso of its b^iiig decreed to be due. 
These provisions, however, have been found to counteract the object 
of the Kegnlation, by the delay often unavoidable, in briugiTig sdits 
to a conclusion, and the opportunity which they afford to defaulters, 
of protracting the discharge of just demands. In large estates, in 
which extensive tracts of country are under-farmed, the under-farmers 
often fall in arrear to so considerable an anioiiut, as to render the 
realizing of the deficiency by the distress of their personal property 
impracticable. In such cases, the proprietors or farmers are obKged 
to sue the defaulter, or his surety, in the Di^wann^.ifdawlat for the ' 
recovery of the arrears ; but a 9 the persons to whom the arrears may 
be due, are not allowed any suspension m their payments to the pnLlic, 
whilst the suit is depending, the liinds of proprietor* are liable to 
be sold, and the persons and property of •farmers are subject to • 
attachment, for deficSeucies arising not from tlrt^ir owu^ misconduct 
or mismanagement, but^from breach of engagejneuts on the part of 
their under-farmers. To obviate the above inconveniences* the follow- 
ing rules have been enacted. ^ * * 

II. Sections IX and X, Regulation XVII, 1793, by which dis- 
sections IX and X of Re- trainers are required to withdraw the attach- 
galation XVII, 1793, and part ment on distrained property, on the person 
of Section VHI rescinded. ^ ^yhom the arrear is demanded, denying 
the justness of the demand, and^vving security to have it tried in the 
Dewanny Adawlut within a certain time, and to pay interest to thd , 
date of the decree, with costs, in the event of the demand being decreed 
to be just, are hereby rescinded, together with the following clause of 
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Regulations Sectiou VIII, of that Regulation, viz. : or he shall contest the demand, 
for recovering procure the attachment to be withdrawn in the manner hereafter 

speciM." ' i •< 

TTT T ( • • ' 

III. In future! distrkiners are permitted to aflSx their signature 
Distreiner. allowed- to'affix- *^0 Writings for the attacbment of pro- 

tboir signatures a.ii/ to writ- porty, instead pf both their seals and signa- 
ings for^he distress of pro. tures as required by Section VIII, Regula- 

tiou XVII, 1793. 

^ IV. Section XXII, Regulation XVII, 
Section XXII, Regulation ] 793 ^ regarding the mode of selling distrained 

sale of difltrained Voperty re- Property, IS hereby resciudeJ, and the rule 
scindod. .. contained in the following section is adopted 

in lieu of it. 


Rules regarding the sale of V. After the expiration of the fifth day, 
distrained piopeity. before the elapse of the eighth day, calcu- 

lating from tho day following the day op which the attachment of the 
property f of a 'defaulter shall have taken place, or, if the property 
attached shall consist, of crons, or other tch gat life red products of the 
earth, after the elapse of the fifth day,, and before the expiration of the 
eighth day, commencing from the day following the day on which 
such crops or products may have been stored as directed in Section 
XllI, Regulation XVII, 1793, the distrainer 
Distrainer to apply to tho shall apply tc/' the Cauzy^ of the pe rgunBah 

apj)raisod and sold. Upon 
Acts to be done by the the receipt of sucli application the Gauzy 
Caii-^.y on receipt of the appli*. shall proceed as follows : — He shall fix up, ou 
cation, VIZ , to pubbsb at the house, and at the 

of the property; the place of place at which he may determine to dispose 
sale ; of the property, a list of the property attached, 

with a notice, which shall specify : — Firstly, the place at which 
the property is to be sold, which shall be on the spot where it may 
be lodged by the distrainer, or at the nearest gauge, bazaar, or 
hant, or any place of public resort, where the Gauzy may be of 
opinion it is likely to sell to the best advantage ; Secondly, the 
,i day on which it is to be sold, which shall be 
The ay 0 sa 0 : fifteenth day, commencing from the day 

following the day, on which the attachment may take place, unless the 
property shali consist of crops' or other ungathered products of the 
earth, in -which case, the sale shall be made on the fifteenth day, cal- 
culating from the day following the day on which such crops or pro- 
^ , « XI, ^ / ducts may be s^-ored as directed in Sectiou 

when tho .aCe i. to be XIII, Regalation XVII, 1 793 ; and Thirdly, 
to appoint Appraisers to value the time of the day when the Sale Is to be 
the propt^rty j '* ji^ade which shall be during the hours of 

business, when tne greatest number of people may be supposed to as- 
sembly, the Gauzy shall nominate two creditable persons, competent by 
their profession, trade, or occupation, to appraise the property. The 
persons so appointed, shall appraise the property according to the cur- 
rent price which the several artioleo giay then bear in the country, and 
shall deliver the particulars of the appraisement in writing, and attest 
the same with their signatures, and shall certify io writing at the foot 
of the paper, that they have appraised the property according to tho 


Distrainer to apply to tho 
Gauzy of the perguniiab to sell 
the property. 

Acts to be done by the 
Cau'^.y oil receipt of the appli*< 
cation, viz , to publish at the 
places herein npecified, a list 
of the property j the place of 
sale ; 
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(0 fix up the paper of ap- 
praigemoDt at the places here- 
ia specified ; to cause the pro- 
perty, or samples of it to be 
brought and exposed at the 
place of sale ; 


to put up the property to sale 
ill one or two or more lotsj 
to dispose of the property to 
the highest bidder ; to return 
any overplus in the proceeds 
to the defaulter; to sell fur- 
ther property for any defi- 
ciency; and to examine and 
check the distrainer’s state- 
ment of expenses attending 
the attachment and sale. 

Penalty for distrainer’s dis- 
posing of distrained property 
in any manner excepting that 
herein directed. ^ 


best of tbeir knowledge and judgment The 
Cauzv^hali af&x seal to the paprer of ap- 
praisement) and cause ^ to be stuck op on 
thefoiAer door of ^his ovn house, and at the 
place where the proper y is to be sold. The 
property shall be brought Tp the place of sale 
on the morning of the day df sale, in order that it may be examined 
by the persons intending to bid, unless it shall consist of ^am 4 )r 
other products of the earth, the removal of which would be attended 
with considerable expense, in which case^ samples only, indiscriminately 
taken from each article, shall be brought to the place of sale, and ex- 
posed for the purpose above-mentioned. The property shall be put up 
to sale in one lot, or in.two or more lots, as the 
Gauzy may thinkadvisable. The property shall 
be disposed of for the highest price that may 
be offered for it. If the property shall sell for 
morS than the amounfi of the arrear, the over- 
plus, after deducting the charges attending 
the attachment and saleof it, klial lb® returned 
to the defaulter. If •the proceeds of the sale 
shall'be insufficient for the discharge of the 
arrear, and the expenses attending the attach- 
ment and sale, the distrainer shall beat liberty 
to attach other property belonging to the 
detaulte^, and to cause it to be sold to make 
good the deficiency. .The Gauzy is in every case to examine the 
distrainer’s 'statement of the expenses consequent to the attach- 
ment and sale of the property, and to rejeci any, part of it that tnay 
appear to him unreasonable. If any person vested with the j)Qwer of 
distraint, shall sell or dispose of property which he may have attacned 
for arrears of rent or revenue, in any other mode than that prescribed 
in this section, he shall forfeit the arrear for which the distress may 
be levied to the defaulter, and make good to him the value of the pro- 
perty sold or disposed of with all costs of suit. 

VI. Section XXVI, Regulation XVII, 1793, regarding thft pay- 

ment of the purchlise money of distiiainecL 
property, is hereby* rescinded, and the rule 
contained m the follgwing section is enacted 
in lieu of it. » ^ , 

VII. The property shall be paW for in ready mon^ eet the time* 
N«w rule regarding tho **1? sale, and the pilrchaser'shall sot be 

payment of the pnrchase-mo- • permitted to carry atfay any part of the pro- 
ney for distrained property. perty, which shall not have been paid for. 
Should the purchaser fail in the payment oj the whole or part»of the 
purchase.money/*within five days, •calculating from the day following 
the sale, the whole of the property, or the part of it which may be un- 
paid for, shall be resold by the Gauzy, on such day as he shall.fix, for 
the best price tW may i)e. offered for it. The defaulting purchaser 
shall forfeit to the distraiifer, ten per cent, on the amount of the price 
at which he shall have purchaseid^the property so re-sold : *anJ make 
good to him any loss that may arise, as well as the expenses that may. 
be incurred on the re-sale. If any profit shall accrue on the re-sale, 
it shall be carried to the credit of the defaulter. 


Rdgdittiions 
for recovering 
arrears of 
Bent or Re- 
venue. 
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Regulations VIIL To facilitate the sale of distrained property, every person 

for recovering . • . havioffa Commission from the Judge of the 

arrears of Native Commissioners, ap- -n i n i t i j l • n* -i ‘i. l 
Rent or Re- pointed under Kegulati| n XL, zillahl to h^ar and determine Civil amts not 

venuo. 1793, empowered to sell dis- exceeding fifty rupees, under Regulation XL, 

trained property. j< ] 793 ^ jg authorized and required to dispose 
of, under the rules prescribed to Cauzies in Regulation XVII, 1793, 
and this Regulation, any property that 'may be distrained in the per- 
giinnah in which he may reside, and for the sale of which, application 
may be made to him. The Cauzies are likewise to continue to exer- 
cise the authority vested in them by Regulation XVII, 1793, and this 
Regulation, and where a greater number of persona to be vested with 
this authority, shall be requisite in any pergunuah, for facilitating the 
sale of property, the Judge is empowered to appoint them. But no 
person vested with the power of disposing of distrained property, shall 
sell property that may have been distrained for arrears due to him- 
self. Persons of this description, having occasion to levy arrears by 
distress, are to apply to some other per^^in.diily empowered for the sale 
of the property. 

IX. To enable proprietors of land, and 

Rules for enabling propno- farmers of land toldiug their farms immedi- 
tors and farmers of land to , , e n ^ i. T 

recover more expeditiously ar- ately of Government, to recover, more spee- 

rears exceeding live hundred dily, arrears of rent or revenue, which, from 
rupees, duo on account of tbo largeness of the amount, cannot be ira- 

:;,=a r ^ «? 

the perspnal property of tn^ defiialtiu* , such 
proprietors or farmers, who may now have on account of the current 
or past Bengal, I'ussily, or Willaity year, or who may hereafter have 
on account of the current or arty future year of those eras, a demand 
on any of their dependent talookdars, under-farmers, or ryots, or their 
sureties, for an arrear of rent or revenue, exceeding five hundred Sicca 
Rupees, are empowered to proceed for the recovery of the amount in 
the manner hereafter specified. 

X, The proprietor or farmer shall cause to be delivered to the 

defaulter, or to be stuck up at the outer 
Proprietor or farmer to imniediate or usual place of resi- 

' writteLdcmaudforlhcaiToar. ! dence, a statemeut ot the arrear claimed, with 
a notice subjoined to tbo statement, that if 
lie shall fail to discharge the -amount withiu three days, calculating 
from the day fallowing the day^^on which the statement may be so de- 
livered to, Jiim, or fixed up, he W’ll be proceeded against, as autho- 
rized bi the fjllowing sections. c 

XI. If the defavher shall fail to dii chq.vge the demand by the 
time limited in the written notice, the pro- 
prietor or farmer, is to present in person, or 
through an authorized Vakeel of the Court, 
a petition to the Judge of the Dewanny 
Adawlut to which the defaulter may be amen- 
able, praying that hp will cause the defaulter 
to be committed io close custody, until he 
makes good the amount of the arrear claimed, 
with interest from the date of the delivery or 

fixing up of the notice, as directed in the preceding section, to the 
date of the payment of it. The Petition shall be accompanied by a copy 


Proprietor or farmer to 
ppply by Petition to the 
Oourfc, to have the defaulter 
confined, if he omits to di8> 
charge the atrear. 

Petition to be accompanied 
with a copy of tlip written 
demand, and the Judge nob 
to receive tbo former without 
the latter. 
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Cases in which the Judge 
iuay take security for the 
defaulter’s delivering himself 
up to the Court. 


of the statement of the demand^ and of the written notice directed to 
be subjoined toit^ without whiohj the Judge shall not receive the peti- 
tion. i / • • • ^ 

XII. First.— On receipt oV the ^etitioDj and the statement.with 
the*Bubjoined notjjcei tne Judge is immedi- 
Judge to summon the de. , ^f>Q\y iga^Q ^ summonl to the person from 
or by Vakeel m person, ar^ear may be claimed, requiring 

hiid to appear, without delay) either in per- 
son, or by an authorized Yakeel of the Court, and to deliver jn ^n 
answer to the demand, with any papers or vonchers he may have to 
exhibit against the demand, the amoudt of \^hich is invariably to be 
specified in the summons. 

Second. — In cases in which the Judge shall have ground to appre- 
hend that thetperson ^from whom the arrear 
may be demanded, will abscond, he is em- 
powered to require him to give personal se- 
puri^ for his appearing, and delivering him- 
self np into the custcaly of the Court, in the 
event of his ordering him to be committed to confinement under the 
following section, ;ind in* default of his giving suCh security, the 
Judge shall forthwith order him to be committed to custody. 

Third.— The Judges are empowered to proceed on applications for 
the confinement of defaulters,* as authorized 
in this Begulation, out of Court, or when the 
Cqurts may be adjourned, notwithstanding 
any thi^ that may be said to the contrary 
in any regulation passed prior to this date. 

XIII. First. — On tBe appearance of tho 
person from yrhoxA the aiTear may be claim- 
ed, or his Vakeel, the Judge shall peruse his 
answer to the demand', and cause to be*pro- 
duced the engagements under which the ar- 
rear may be demanded, and the vouchers for 
the payments made under it, which the parties 
respectively are required to have ready to 
exhibit, and after a summary examination of 
them, and any eijfluiry which he may deem^ 
it necessary to make, if it sha^l appear to him that the*amount domand* 
ed, or a sum exceeding five hundred Sicca Rupees, is due to the party 
claiming the arrear, he shall commit th*e defaulter to close custody until 
he discharges such arrear, or the sunf oAso appearing ^ bedue, with inter- 
est at the rate of twelve per cent, ffer annuih, from the date on whioti 
the statement and noticetw&s delivered to him,*or fixe^p as directed 
in Section X to the date of payment, or the person claiming the arrear, ' 
shall apply f6r his release, or until by a regular suit to be commenced 
in the Dewanny Adawlut under Section j^IX, the amoilnt on snm for 
the discharge of which he may hhve been committed to'cnstody on the^ 
above directed summary enquiry, shall be found on a regular judicial 
investigation, not to be due from him. 

Second. — If the person summoned under Section XII, shall not 

■Judge to produce ex parte* the prewribed 

and tnall not show satisfactory iMtnse to the 

Judge for not so appearing, the Judge shall 
proceed «pon the docaueatB and voooh^ 
[Tot. I.] 068 


Jadgos may proceed on ap- 
plications for the cpDfine- 
niOQf ^defaultercj^ut of 
Court,* or when the Court is 
adjourned. , • 

Judge, on the appearance 
of the stated defaulter, to 
enter into a summary en- 
quiry into the demand, and 
to confine the defaulter, if 
the amount claimed, or a sum 
exceeding five hundred Sicca 
Bnpees, shall appear due from 
him. 

When defaulters so con- 
fined shall be entitled to their 
disoharge. 


in the event of the Manlter 
net appearing by the prescrib* 
ed time. 


BegaMioni 
for reooveriog 
arrearB of 
Bent or Be* 
venue. 
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Regulations 
for recovering 
arrears of 
Rent or Re- 
venue, 


of the party claiming the arrear, and make an order against the de- 
faulter for the payment of the sum which may appear due from him 
on such examination^ andtcause ^him(to be immediately committed to 
confinement. ^ < a 


XIV. When i Judge shall commit a defaulter to confinement 


Entries to be made by the 
Judges or the proceedings of 
tha Court, on their confining 
persons under Section XIII. 

for his confinement. 


under the preceding section, he shall enter 
on his proceedings, the sum that may appear 
to him due from the defaulter, and a list of 
the papers and documents, on the inspection 
of which, he may have grounded the order 


XV. Proprietors or 

Proprietors or Farmers, hav- 
ing suits now depending in 
the Zillah or City Courts for 
arrears, may proceed for thj 
recovery of them as above 
authorized.^ 


Parnfjers now having suits depending in any 
of the Zillah or City Courts for arrears, beiug 
of the description of the arrears specified in 
Section IX, are declared to be at liberty to 
withdraw such syiits, and to proceed against 
the person from whom they may claim tbe 
arrears, in the manner above authorized. 


XVI. On making the summary investigation directed in Section 
, , , , XIII, if the Jiidofe shall be of opinion, that 

Judge how to proceed, u .i j i ^ t 

the airear, or a sum not ex- ^rfear demanded, or a sum not exceeding 

ceeding five hundred rupees, five hundred Sicca Rupees js not due, he shall 
Bliall nob appear to him due not confine the* person from whooLth? ‘?nrear 
from the party summoned. claimed, but s^iall leave the proprietor 

or farmer to instit^ate a regular suit in the Adawlut for the amount of 
his demand ; and if the person from whom the arrear may have been 
claimed, shall have’ appeared in person or by Vakeel, the Judge 
shall cause the claimant to the arroar to pay to him in the former case, 
such sum as may appear adequate to his trouble, or any loss that he 
may have incurred in consequeuce of his having been caused to attend 
in person; and in the latter, the charges of his Vakeel, or any other 
expenses he may have incurred on account of the process instituted 
against him. 


XVIL 


Proprietors and Farmers 
may distrain tbe personal pro- 
perty of defaulters whom they 
may have caused 4.0 be con- 
fined. u 


Theconfinenentof aperson under Section XIII, shall not 
bo considered to preclude the proprietor or 
fariqerfrom distraining the personal property 
of the defaulter for the recovery of the arrear 
for whi 9 h he may have been imprisoned, or 
for any other arrear. 


XVIII. Persons 'fftiprisoned under Section XIII, who may deem 
« j j « the sum for the discharge of which the Judge 
tioSi mTy”fueThtpS Committed them to confinement on 

at whoso instfince thoy may the Summary investigation therein directed, 
have boon confined. jjot to be due from them, may institute a re- 

tlifdlmud Adawlnt against 

the proprietor or^faimer, at whose instance 
they may have been imprisoned, and should'the amount be found upon 
trial not to be due from them, the OOu<ft shall award costs, and heavy 
damages, according to the ciroumstances of the case, against the 
proprietor or farmer by whom tbe arrear may have been claimed. 
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XIX If any person from whom an arrear may be demanded by 
Persons paying demands to » propriet?; or farmer under this Regulation, 
avoid being summoned under Bhall a)usider the^^hole or any parfc-of the de- 
Secfcion XII, or sums declared maDjfto b)e unjust^ buLshall discbarge the 
due by the Judge to avoid be- wlfole amount to .avoicfteing summoned to 

xflI*may8uein''theDownnn/ appear before the Judg^under Section XII; 
Adawlut for the recovery of or if any such person from whom a sum ex- 
what they may deem not to cdhding five hundred Sicca Rupees shall be 
have been due from them. undev S^C- 

tion XIII, shall be of opinion that the whole or a part of such sum is not 
justly due from him, but lo avoid bein^ confiyed shall pay the whole 
amount, such person shall be at liberty to sue the proprietor or farmer in 
the Dewanny Adawlut, for the amount which he may have so paid, over 
and above what he may consider to Jbave been due from him, and 
the Court shall decree to him such sum as he may prove not to have 
been duo from him, with interest, at the rate of twelve per cent., per 
annum, aud such costs aud damages as the Court may deem equitable, 
on a consideration of the cn^cubstances of the cmse. 


Begalatioas 
for reooverinff 
arrears of 
Kent or Bo- 
venue. 


XX. The rules in the pi^ceding sections, regarding the recovery 
. t)f arrears of rent or revenue* due fb proprie- 
Preceding Rules regarding 'torstind farmers of land, are to be considered 

venues duo to Proprietors and equally applicable to the Managers ot tho 
Farmers, applicable to Mana- estates of disqualified proprietors, and of 
prs of estates, aud to Col lec- -joint undivided estates, and to Collectors 
mont. ^ ^ m^fcach- attachment for the purpose 

o£ adjustiog the public assessment on them, 
or for any other purpose. , 

A. D. 1795, Regulation XXXVI. 

A Regulation for repealing Section VII, Regulation’ VIII, 1 794, and em- Regulations 
powering the Judges of the Zillah and City Courts to heas' appeals respeotingAp- 
from decisions which may be passed by their Registers under that diSproceed- 
Regulatioii, and rendering final the decisions of the Judges in all ingg, 
such appeals where the suit may be for money or personal pro- 
perty ^ for making final the decrees of the Judges of the Zillah and 
City Courts, in appeals from decisions passed by the Native Com- 
missioners appointed under Regulation ^XL, 1793; for rendering^ 
serberakars or Managers of joint undi^ded Esfktes, eligible W 
the office of Commissioner for hearing and deciding suits under 
Regulation XL, 1793 ; for providing against thq loss or miscarriage 
of the proceedings in trials refhrsed by the Judges of Circuit to 
the Nizamut Adawlut, or the Sentences or orders of .that Couri 
on such trials ;*aud fgr •establishing another Coui%of Devwanny 
Adawlut in the Disitricts now comprised ii Zillah of Burdwan. ' 

Passed by the Governor- General in Council on thfi 27th March 
1795; corresponding with the 16th Chyte 1201 Bengjjl Era; 
the 21st Chyte 1202 Pussilly; the I6th Chyte 1802 Willaity;, 
the 21st Chyte 1852 Sumbut; and the 5th Ramzaan 1209 Higeree. 

The appeal immediately to the Provincial Courts of appeal, from 
decisions passed by the# registers, allowed by Section TII, Regulatioa 
VIII| 1794, interfering ^considerably with the more important duties 
of those Courts ; and the Governdlr-General in Council bein^of opinion, 
that from decisions passed by the registers to the Zillah and City GoaH 3 
for money or personal property under Regulation VlII, 1794^ and 
[VoL. L] a58 tn. 
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Itofifulatiraa from deoisiOfis of the Native CommisBioners appoioted under Regulation 
pSfl^and Ju* 1793, one appeal to the Judge of the Zillah or City will be sufiScient 
dicialProoeed- purposes of justice, «or at all e^^nts, that the advantages which 

ings, might be expected tp result from* allojving of a further appeal to the 

Provincial Courts of Appeal, from the decisions of the Judges of the 
Zillahs and Cities, wqlald be more than counterbalanced by the delay in 
the determination ,6f causes of greater importance that must necessarily 
arise from the considerable portion of thd time of the Zillah and City 
Caarte, and the Provincial Courts of Appeal, which would be occupied 
in preparing and transmitting the records of the trials in these petty 
causes, and in the decision of them ; and with a view to render serbe- 
rakars or Managers of joint undivided estates, eligible to the office of 
Commissioner for the decision of suits under Regulation XL, 1793; and 
to provide against the undue detention of prisoners in confinement, or 
delay in the execution of sentences or orders of the Nizamut Adawlut, 
by the loss or miscarriage of the proceedings in trials referred to that 
Court, or of the sentences or orders on snch^ trials ; and to accelerate 
the decision of civil suits arising in the llistncts now comprised in the 
Zillah of Burdwan, which, from the grUiat extent of the zillah, have 
been founfd too numerous for one Court to* detern^ine with sufficient 
expedition; the following rules^have been enacted. 


II. Sectibn VII, Regulation VlII, 1794, empowering the Pro- 

Section VII, Regulation Courts of appeal to hear Appeals 

VIII, 1794, roacinded. certain decisions ^^lassed by the re- 

gisters to the Zillah and t)ity Couuta^jiuder 
that Regulation, is hereby rescindoci, , 

III. First. — From ajl decisions in suits for real property, and for 

. X, , . ^ouef or personal property, the amount or 

Bions 'oMhrf- i^istors, Mcept^ exceed twenty-five Sicca 

ing for money or pergonal pro- Rupees, that may be passed by the registers 
perty not exceeding twenty-five to the Zillah and City Courts, in virtue of the 
ffiand nested them by Regulation VIII, 

1 794, an appeal shall lie to the Judge of the 
Zillah or City Court, under similar rules and Regulations to those pre- 
scribed regarding appeals to the Provincial Courts of Appeal, from deci- 
sions passed by the Judges, with the qualifications specified in the two 
following clauses. ’ a 

Second.— The ^ petition of appeal shall be presented within thirty 
_ . <■ , ' , days After the date of the decision, either to 

p*reB8nU°d“ wiL'n'tUrty* register, or to the Judge j but the Judge 

after the date of ^he decision. ^8 empowered to p.dmit*to appeal, although 


^ Petition of appeal to be 
presented wit’bin thirty days 
after the date of xhe decision. 


Judge empowered in certa,ftt* the petition shorld lie presented after the 
ises to admit' xhe appeal :j-j a 


^ ^ show to nis satisfaction, good and sufficient 

cause for not having filed the petition within the limited period. 

Third.T-On the Judge adtnittfng tin appeal from the decision of 
Judge how to ptooeed on Shall cause to be endorsed on 

edmitting an appe J from the '‘he back of the petition, the Word “ admit* 
... u . X . (Mmsoor), and shidl have the seal of 
Court thereto, and attest tha 

_ . endoneilient with his eignatnre. He shall 

cause the petifaoil so endorsed to be sefit to the rtgiiteri Who shall 


Jttd^ ^ow to proceed on 
admitting an appe J from the 
Better. 

Register to submit the ori- 
gitial Proceedings and Decree. 
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Decrees of the Judges made 
final in appeals from decisions 
passed by the Begisters for 
money or personal property 
under Begnlation Ylll, 1794, 
and from the decisions of the 
Native Commissioners appoint- 
ed under Begnlation XL, 1793. 


Provisions against the loss 
or miscarriage of the proceed- 
ings in trials referred by the 
Courts of Circuit to the Niza- 
mut Adawlut, or of t^ sen- 
tences or orders of tl^rtJourt 
on 


thereupon submit to the Judge all the original proceedings and papers 
in the cause^ with his original decree. 

IV. The decrees of the Ji^ges of the Zillah and City Courts in 
appetfi frojn decil^ions for money or personal 
propertyi passed by th^egisters under Re- 
gulation VllI, 17d4| an^ also from the deci- 
sion of the Native Comdiiasioners appointed 
todiearand determine suits \inder Regula- 
tion XL^ 1793, are declared final, not^with- 
standing any thing that may be said to the 
contrary in aay Regulation enacted previous 
to this date. 

Y. Serberakars, or Managers of joint undivided estates, appointed 
Managers of joint undirided 

estates, made eligible to the Kegulatloa Ylll, 1793, are declared eligible 
office of Commissioner under to the oflBice of Commissioner for hearing and 
Begnlation XL, 1793. determining suits under Regulation XL, 

1793, in the zillahs in vifiyclf the estates they may be appointed to 
manage may be situated. • 

VI. Previous to the commencement of each circmt, th^ Courts of 
^irciyt are to^xami^e the lists of trials held 
on the preceding circuit, which may have 
been referred by them to the Nizamnt Adaw- 
lut, and in the event of their not having re- 
ceived the orders or sentence of that Court on 
an*y trial so referred, they are to report the 
. same tc \he Court; that in the event of the 
proceeding8*not having been received by the Courb;.duplicates of such 
proceedings, or of the sentences or oyders passed thereon, which. may 
have miscarried, may be forwarded or issued before the commencement 
of the ensuing circuit, that the sentence or orders of th^NizEftnut 
Adawlut on such trials may be forthwith passed or executed. 

VIL The districts now comprised in the Zillah of Burdwan, 

Additional Court of Do- Mo t^o zillaha; the nor- 

wanny Adawlut established them division to be denominated the Zillah 
in the districts row comprised of Burdwan, and the Southern division the 
in the zaiah of Burdwan. Hoogly. , The limits of each- zillah 

are to be determined by the Governor-Gei^ral in Council. A De*’ 
wanny Adawlut superintende'S by one Judge, 'shall be established 
in each zillah, with the same powei*^ as the oth^r Zillah Courts of 
Dewauny Adawlut. The Judge of^aeh Court shfill likewise be vest- 
ed with the office of Magistrate, t^ith the i^ame powers as the M{b- 
gistrate of other zilfahs. .The Court so establhlied ii^ the ngrthern 
division, shall be denominated, ** The Court of ^Dewanny Adawlut for 
the Zillah of Burdwan,^' and the Court in the southern division, The 
Court of Dewauny Adawlut for the Zilli^h of Hoogly The half- 
yearly jail delivery directed td take place in. 
. the several zillahs by Section XL, Regula- 

, ^tbe Judge of the Court of circuit for the di- 
vision of Calcutta, whb nfay proceed to the Zillahs of Nuddea and Jes- 
sore; and the half-yearly jail delivery at Burdwan, by the Judge of 
that Court, who may proceed to Midnapore and Beerbhoom, agreeably 
to Regulation VII, 1794. 


respectiugAp- 
peala and Jvl* 
dioialProoeed* 
ings. 
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Regulation A. D. 1795. RbGULATION XXXVII. 

the^°^ro"feB8 ^ Regulation for better enabling the Sudder Dewauny Adawlut 
of Suits in zn- Judge, of the progress made by the Zillah and City Courts, and the 
lah aud City Provincial Courts of Appeal, in (deteCinining theauits now depending 
Courts. before them, and iiso of the expedilioii with which suits hereafter 
filed may be decided!,— Passed by the Governor-General in Council, on 
the 27th March 1795', corresponding with the IGth Chyte, 1201, Ben- 
gal Era; the 21st''Chyte, 1202 Pussilly ; the 16th Chyte, 1202 Willaity ; 
the 21st Chyte, 1852 Sumbut; aud the 5th Ramzaan, 1209 Higeree. 

To assist the Court of Suddor Dewauny Adawlut, iu forming a 
judgment of the progress made by the Zillah and City Courts, and 
the Provincial Courts of Appeal, in determining the suits now depend- 
ing before them, aud also of the expedition with which suits hereafter 
filed may be decided, the following rules are enacted. 

II. By the last day of each month, the register to the Sudder 
Dewauny Adawlut, shall prepare to be sub- 
mitted to the Court at their next meeting, a 
general repo<»t o,p the abstract registers re- 
quired to be fu^-uished by the Zillah and City 
Courts, by Section XI, Regulation XVIII, 
179c^, for the* preceding month. The report 
is to' specify the number of suits appearing 

in the abstract register of each Court, to have been determined by the 
Judge, and by his register under Regulation VIII, 1794, and by the 
Native Commissioners appointed under Regulation XL, 1793, or 
adjusted by the parties. '* — — 

III. The register is likewise to prepare, by the last day of each 
month to be submitted to the Court at their 
next meeting, a report on the abstract regis- 
ters required to be furnished by the Provin- 
cial Courts of Appeal, by Section XV, 
Regulation XVIII, 1793, specifying the 

number of appeals and causes, determined or adjusted in the Courts, 
iu the preceding month. 


Register to submit to the 
Court a monthly report on the 
abstract registers of tho Zillah 
and City Court. 

What the llogistcr’a report is 
to contain. < 


Register to submit a month- 
ly report on tho abstract re- 
gisters of the Provincial Courts 
of Appeal. ' 


IV. On the 15th February, and the 15th of August in each year, 
Eeport to bo submitted by **'6 B*’®* Court which may be held after 

the Ke^ister on the half-yearly ^thos8 dates respectively, the register shall 
Veports of the Zilialf and City , submit to the Court, a report on the last 
undecided! remuiung half-yearly reports, of causes depending in 

• the Zillah and City Courts, which they are 
required to furrish by Sectioiii* XI, Regulation XVIII, 1793. The 
report shall specify the number of'eauses depending before the Judge, 
the Register, ftfad the Native Commissionei^, in eAch zillah and city, and 
tlie number of causes def^euding iu the preetdirg half-yearly report, so 
as to exhibit A comparative statement of tho number of suits depend- 
ing at tjie period of the transmission of the two reports. The register 
is to annex td'his report, a summary of the reasons assigned by the 
several Courts, for any causes remaining undecided, which may have 
been inserted, as depending in any of their preceding half-yearly reports. 

Register to submii a similar I he Register is likewise to submit 

statement of suits depending with the report, required in the preceding 
in the Provincial Courts of section, a similar reporton the oausesdepend- 

trawmisaiof of Stwo* Iwt Provincial Courts of Appeal, as ap- 

half-yearly reports. pearing in their two last half-yearly reports. 
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VI. In the event of any of the Zillah op City Courts, or Provin- 
Eegister to notice in bis Courts of Appeal, omitting to forward 


Beport what Abstract Kegis 
ters or half-yearly Beporta 
have not been transmitted. 


theirJmonthly abstract registers,* or 'half- 
ye^rll repArts, in time |p enable the register 
to suBmit the reports ijnd statements above 
required, he is to noticfe the omission in his repwt. with the reasons 
for the deficient reports not^having been forwardedf should any have 
been assigned by the Courts. ^ 

VII. First.— To enable the regi«tei»to 
prepare the Required repoi ts and statements 
with greater facility, the following rules are 
prescribed. 

Second. — The Judges of the zillahs and 
cities are diftcted to insert at the bottom of 
their monthly abstract registers, an abstract 
of the number of causes determined, as follows : — 

• the Judge. 

In appeal frBm decisions of the Register. 

Decreed or dismissed ... * 

Adjusted by razenam^hs of the parties 


Buies for facilitating the 
preparing of the Register’s re* 
ports. 

Abstract to be inserted by 
the Judges of tho zillabs and 
cities at the foot of their 
monthly Abstract Registers. 


•V 


In appeal fron decisions* o6 the Native Commissiqners. 
Decreed or dismissed ... ... 

Adjusted by razeunmalia of the parties ... 

Tii^d in the first instance by the Judge. 
Decreed or dismissed... • .. 

Adjusted by razehamahs of the parties ... ... 


2 

2 

— 4 

2 

2 


By the Register. , *12, 

Decreed or dismissed... ... ... ... 2 

Adjusted by razenamahs ..! ... ... 2 

By the Native Commissioners. — 4 

Decreed or dismissed... ... ... ... 2 

Adjusted by razenamahs of the parties .. ... 2 

— 4 

• 


Total... ‘20 


Tliir^. — The JudgeS of the zillahs and 
th^ JuS of the "ziluf and are.to Insert M the bot^ of their halj 

cities at the foot of theif half* yearly reports of causq^re mauling undeciaed, 
yearly reports. • the number of sui^ depending, as fallows : 

Depending before the Jud^e. » 

In appeal from decisions of the Register ... ... 2 

In appeal from decisions of tihe Comnlissioners * 2 

Under trial* before the Judge iu the first instance ... 2 ' 

. 6 

2 
2 

Total... 10 


Depending before Register . . . 
Depending before the Comnjissioners 


RegnlAtioQ 
for judging of 
the pr^rejif 
of suits inZiU 
lah and City 
Courts. 
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Fourth.— ITie Provincial Courts oE 
Abstract to be inserted by Appeal are to insert at the bottom of their 
, ^ ^ £ 0 X^ 0 “^^; ‘ 'month^ a’^tract registers, an abstract of 

lah and City monthly abstract regists . the niAnbell of appeals or Causes determined 

" by them iii the month, as follows ; 




Appeals. 


Decreed or dismissed... ... ^ 

Adjusted by the razenamahs of the parties 


2 

2 

— 4 


Causes tried before i^e Court in the first instance. 
Decreed or dismissed... ... ... ... 2 

Adjusted by the razenamahs of the parties ... 2 


— 4 


Total ... 8 

Fifth. — The Provincial Courts of. Appeal are to insert at the 
bottom (of their half-yearly reports, an abstract of the number of 
appeals or causes depending before th^pi, as follows : 

Appeals ... ... ... . ... ... 2 

Causes under trial before the Court in the first instance, 2 


^Total... 


RESOLbllONS. 

Resolution 34.— Ordered, that the Judge of Burdwan be informed, that 

respectingZii. the 'Governor-General in Council has resolved, that the districts now 
lab Courts, comprized in the Zillah of Burdwan, be formed into two zillahs, with 
a separate Judge and Collector for each zillah. That the Governor- 
General in Council desires he will report to him the districts which he 
would recommend to be included in each jurisdiction, and the places 
at which it may appear to him advisable to establish the two Courts, 
selecting those which, from their situation or other circumstances, may 
appeq.r to him most convenient for the administration of justice, and 
^Jbest calculated! for enabling the Magistrate to preserve the peace of 
the country under his ahthority. That in proposing the limits to be 
assigned to each zillah, and fixing on the places at which the Courts 
'are to be established, he be iufprmed, he is to avail himself of the 
local knowledge of the Collector, i;>ut that his recommendation on these 
points, is to 1;^,e guideij by the considerations specified in the preceding 
paragraph. 


‘Appendix No. 7. 

Extract from Dr. Buchanan’s Statistical Survey, Book IV., 

. Chap. 7, on the District of Dinagepore. 

Although it appears evident from the Ayen Ackberry, that in 
the time cA Ackber, there were no hereditary proprietors of land, in 
this part of the country, all the natives allege, that the office of zemin- 
dar has cdways been hereditaryi which may, in some measure, have 
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been the case. They then merely accounted to Government for their 
receipts^ and they pretend to say^ that they have been injured by the 
new eettlement. They allege^ t^t formerlyithey were allowed gr‘eat 
authority, both in criminal and cifil causes, over th^)eople whom they 
managed, which was a great "sorn'ce of emolumeii|^ being of course, 
venally administered; aud although they were ofttNi squeezed by the 
Mogul officers, and, on all occasions, were treated the utmost 
contempt, they preferred suffering these evils, to the mode that has 
been adopted ; of selling their lands when they fall in arrears, ^bicb 
is a practice that they cannot endure. Besides, bribery went a great 
way, on most occasions ; and they allegh, that, bribes included, they 
did not actually pay one-half of what they do now, although nothing 
can be more moderate than the present assessment, which I am con- 
vinced does not amount to a tythe of tha produqp.^^ 


Appendix No. 8. • 

Extract Proceedings of the Board of Revenue in Beng^^l, da^ed 21st 
January 1794, respectiug^lhe difficulties experienced by Zemindars, 
in collecting their rents Iromthe EyotS, unddr the Regulations. 

To William Cowper, Esq., President, and Memberh of the 
Board of Revfenue. 

Gentlemen, . 

m 

The difficulty I foynd in realir.ng the last kist of Aughun from 
the Maha Rajah, induces me to listen to his earnest Request, of repre- 
senting to you the hardship he siistaiii^from One of his renters, who, 
destitute of good faith, and availing himself of the delay that npces- 
sarily attends the institution of law process, for the recovery of 
arrears of rent, is encouraged to withhold from him, his just dues. 
He begs leave to submit it to your consideration, whether or no it 
can be possible for him to discharge his engagements to Govern- 
ment with that punctuality which the Regulations require, unless 
he be armed with powers as prompt to enforce payment froru his 
renters, as Government have been pleased tp authorize the ustf of, 
in regard to its claims, on him : and be seenu^ to fbinl^ it must haver 
proceeded from oversight, ratner than from any*just and avovyed 
principle, that there should be establiifbed two m^hods of judicial 
process, under the same Governmeift,^ the one summliry, and effi- 
cient for the satisfaction of its owfl claims) the other, tardy and 
uncertain in regard {o the .satisfaction of claims *(}ue to Al3 subjects; 
more especially in a caseblike the present, wheK«ability to discharge 
the one demand, necessarily depends on 'the other deniand, being 
previously realized. ^ * • 

2. How far’this representation of circumstances may be strictly 
correct, I shall be better able to judge when in possession of the Regu- 
lations of Government entire ; but there dan be no doubt, as 1 have 
informed the Rajah, that ^fjen completely famished, they will be found 
.to remove every reasonable cause^of complaint of the natusq of that 
under consideration; and I should, therefore, have declined troubling* 
you on the present occasion, were it not that the instance adduced by 
the Rajah, as epneming himself, and in support of the arguments 


Rsflolation 
respeotiogt 
Zillah Goiirtfi 


Letter from 
Collector lof 
Burdwan, 9tlv« 
Jany. 1794. 
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r recited, is of a very grievoua nature, as you will, I think, be 

Burdwan, 9th convinced, from the following relation of the predicament in which 

Jany. 1794. he stands, in regard to Ijis renter B^naressey Ohose. 

' 3. I had tlj-e honor of addr^psing you under date the 28th 
August, on the su^»jeot of this person, who resides in Calcutta, and of 
urging argumentsr similar to the foregoing, on the part of the Rajah, in 
the hopes of inducing you to cause the defaulter to be apprehended knd 
conveyed either to the Adawlut or to the Sudder CutoWry of this dis- 
trict, in like manner as a defaulter to Government had just before been 
treated ; thinking not only that the process would be as justifiable 
towards the one, as towards the other, but that it would, moreover, bo 
alike effectual, in recovering an indisputable demand j to which you 
were pleased to reply, under date 3rd September, that conceiving my 
arguments by no means inccntestible, you did not think it expedient 
to afford the Rajah the relief solicited, though you forbore entering into 
any discussion in regard to the justness of those arguments, or to 
furnish me with any train of reasoning, whereby I might have been 
able to convince him that he sustained no real hardship ; contenting 
yourselves with referring me to the General Regulations, which direct, 
that to insure the punctual collection of the annual rents payable to 
zemindars by their farmers s^nd ryot^, they must have recourse to the 
rules of distraining their property, where any pi*operty can be found, and 
to the Courts of J ustice, if they wish to attach their persons. Accord- 
ingly, not knowing of any property, and being of opinion that attach- 
ment of Banaressey Ghose’s person, world be imuicdiately followed by 
satisfaction of the demand, the R*\jah lost no time in making applica- 
tion to the Dewanny Adawlut ; but has found, to his great disappoint- 
ment and distress, that delay, greater than he could have imagined, 
d(3es indeed, as it. will ne observed in Section I, Regulation XIV, ne- 
cessarily attend the constitution of law procedure for the recovery of 
such demands; for some months are now elapsed, without its having 
been in the power of the zillah Court to afford him the least redress, or 
without the defendant having been even brought to give answer to the 
plaint ; and he, the defendant, still publicly appears in Calcutta with- 
out restraint, and in defiance of all law, civil and moral, continues to 
witjihold from him the just dues, to the amount, at this present time, 
of Sicca Rupees 47,643*, as will appear by the enclosed statement ; for 
the want of which sum, he has, more than once already, in the course 
of the present year, been in .imminent danger of confinement in the 
common jail, an^in default of w^,hich payment, should this application 
fail of compelling it (as, well as many others that are withheld under 
similar cirgumstanpes, to a very ronsid^rable amount), he verily be- 
lieves he shall, at th^ close of the present month, find himself liable to 
the exercise of thos^ powers, with which it has pleased Government to 
arm the Collector, in order to enforce (without suffering in its own case, 
the delay incident to a lav process) the punctual payment of its dues, 
unless he should, by shutting himself up in his house, or otherwise 
concealirg himself from the peons who may be sent to arrest him, de- 
termine to avail himself of the four weeks, which Section I, of Regulation 
XIV, allow him, of keeping himself from unaer restraint, to anticipate 
or embezzle the revenue that may rejnain uncollected ; which, however, 
much it may eventually prove to be In his power to effect, he has at 
pre$ent, no thoughts of attempting, trusting rather to the reasonable'^ 
uese of bis cauBe> and the justice of Government, than feany adyantage 
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which might be taken of particnlar parts of the Regulations, under a Letter fWm 
persnation there will not be refusyBd to him the same powerful,, pfoinpt, ^ 

and efficacious means of enforciig payments from his renters, that are jany. 17M. 
used to recover the dues of Gpvel'nmelht from him|^lf, more especially, 
since the practicability of the latter, necessarily defends on the former 


I have, &c., 

(Signed) S. DAVIS, Collector, 


Burdwan, 1 
the 9th January 1794. j 

Translate of a Paper received from the Maha Rajah 
Tezchund Bahadur. 

\ f • 

The arrear of rent on account pergunnah Baleya, to the end of 
Poose 1200 B. S. amounts^ to Sicca Rupees 43,743, and the arrear 
on account of 1109, amoiwts to Sicca ^Rupees 3,900, mall 47,643, 
now due from Banaressey Ghpse, farmer of*that pergunnah, who 
absents himself, and fails in the* performance of his engagements : 
I have many times, represented his •conduct to the Huzzoor, and 
twice, made applical^on to the Adawlut ^ but without obtaining any 
satisfaction of the nemand. * I therefore request the case may be 
represented to the Board of Revenue, and application made to have 
the defaulter apprehended, and sent to the Catchei;^y, to discharge 
his engagements. • 

$ 

Agreed, that we answer the Collector as follows : • * • 

To Mr. S. Davis, Collector of Burdwan. 

Sir, 


We have received your letter of the 9th instant : as it would 
appear therefrom, that the Rajah of Burdw^ had iifstituted a .suit 
against Banaressey Ghose, in the Dewanny Adawlht : we desire that 
yon will inform us, if in consequence t)f. the .non-attendance of the 
defendant, the Judge made any application to the Bud^^^ Dewanny * 
Adawlut, or took any other measures to enforce hih attendance, or « 
that of his authorized vakeel.# 

t 


We are, &o. 



Le6fcdr from 
Collector of 
Bardwan, 9tli 
Jaxty. 1789. 
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Appendix No. 9. 

‘Extract Bengal Judicial Consul tations^ 22ad April 1802. 
(Ciril.) 0 ‘ 

No. 6.—- Abstract ^idtatement of Suics depending in the Zillah and 
Cityk Courts, on the Ist January 1802. 


' " ^ Zillahs and Cities. 

Before tl^e 
Judge. 

Before the 
Register. 

Before the 
Native 
Commis- 
sioners. 

Total. 

Backergunge 

177 

315 

1,274 

1,766 

Benares City 

260 

229 

1,163 

1,672 

Behar o ... .9. 

1,209 

2,041 

337 

3,687 

Beerbhoom ... 

67 

371 

300 

738 

Bhaugulpore ... * 

59 

82 

1,005 

1,146 

Bardwan 

191 

1,303 

7,625 

9,119 

Chittagong ^ 

1,386 

910 

2JM 

4,458 

Dacca City 

365 

254 

333 

952 

Dacca Jelalpore 

' 965 

815 

1,452 

3,222 

Dinagejiore,..' * 

148 

396 

6,514 

6,068 

Hoogbly ^... 


1,624 

7,991 

10,231 

Jessore f 

. 1,378 

1,738 

10,887 

14,003 

Juanpore 

207 

272 

566 

1,045 

Midnapore , 

197 

253 

3,371 

3,821 

Mirzapore 

200 

252 

1,050 

1,502 

Momeneing 

528 

•565 

8,014 

9,107 

Moorshedabad City 

‘ 115 

189 

87 

m 

Moorshedabad Zillah 

27 

1,762 

16 

1,805 

Nuddea ... r 

269 

217 

5,992 

6,478 

Patna City... 

769 

1,080 

272 

2,121 

Ftrrnea .1. ..i 

261 

643 

26,601 

26,405 

Rajisbahy ... 

253 

850 

12,265 

13,368 

Rarnghur 

95 

243 

474 

812 

Rungpore 

407 

178 

7,207 

7,792 

Saruu 

61 

8 

19,707 

19,776 

Shababad 

... 


,, 


Sylhefc 

170 

492 

1,573 

2,235 

Tipperah 

152 

182 

10,461 

10,796 

Tirhoot 

1,938 

391 

3,253 

6,582 

Benares CourttOf Appea^ 




52 

■ Calcutta Court of f ppeai 




156 

Dacca Court of Appeal 

** ... 


• ■ 1 

568 

Moorshedabad Co»urt of Appeal* 



til 

16 

Patna Court (jf Appeal ... ... t ... 

! i c,. ■■■ 



... 

260 


(Signed) JAM@^ STUAKT, Begieter, 


Appendix No. 10. 

‘liEPORTS FROM JUDGES AND MAGISTRATES, 

In answer to Interrogatories circulated by Lord Wellesly, in 
* 1801 : — viz. 

Report from Moorshedabad Court oE, Appeal and Circuit ; of 
26tli January 1802. 

Do/ " from Midnapore Zillah*; *of 30th January 1802. 

Do. from Bard wan Zillah ; of 9th March 1802. 

Do. from Magistrate of 24 Pargunnahs; of li|j|i July 1802. 
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IN THE ICIVIL COUNTS. 


To N. B. EdmoQstooe^ Esq., 

Secretary to Goveroment, in |e PoIiticaliDepartment, Cawnpore. 
Sir, • 


Beport fram 
Moorvbedik* 
b&d Conrt ft! 
Appeal and 
Oironit, ESth 
Jany. 180S* 


^ In obedience to the \)ommands of the Honorable the Vice Presi- 
dent in Council, communicated to us, in a letter from Mr. Secretary 
Dowdeswell, of date the 3rd ultimo, we have the honor to transmit to 
you, copy of Interrogatories sent to us, on the 29th of October, by thfe 
Secretary to the Judicial Department ; with our Replies annexed to the 
several points noticed therein ; — which we respectfully request may bo 
submitted to his Excellency the Most Noble the Governor General. 

The dispersed situation of the Members of these Courts, on 
various official business, and the increased duties allotted to us, since 
we received the Interrogatories, has occasioned some delay in pre- 
paring a Report on a subject, which, embracing objects of weighty 
and serious consideration,* requiired the deliberiite attention and col- 
lective reflection of our seVejal Members; and we trust that this 
explanatory excuse will be favorably received by his Bxcellqpcy. 


Moobshedabad, \ 
2Qth January 1802. J 


*We have the honor to be. Sir, 

• Your very obedient-servants, 

(Signed) T. PATTLE. 


** Interrogatories from Government to the Provincial Court of Ap- 
peal and Circuitrat Moorshedabad ; received iji a letter from the 
Secretary to the Judicial Department, dated 29th October 
1801:— with the Ausweis thefeto, as submitted by the ftiid 
Court. , • * 

Interry. 1. — What is the number of Appeals depending before 
your Court ? ^ 

A. 1. — Twenty-six. 

Interry, 2. — What proportion does the number of Appeals now 
depending before your Court, bear to the number of Appeals usually 
depending during the several years, commencing from the year h793, 
to the present period ? • ^ • 

A. 2.— On the 15th July 1800, the^ Court of Appeal submitted to 
the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, a progressive stat^ent in detail, of • 
causes filed and decided from the pericfd of the CoupPS institution in 
May 1793; continuing whicl^ statement to the gpesent tae, exhibits* 
the following Report, in answer to the 2nd article of Interrogatories. 

* Filed from May 1793 to December 1794 iudlusive 166 


Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


in the year 


» * 

« t 


V 


1795 

17a6 

1797 

1798 

1799 

1800 
1801 


.111 

94 

136 

113 

114. 

102 

105 

941 
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Bdport; from 
Moor shedn- 
bad Oonrt of 
Appeal and 
Circuit, 26th 
Jauy. 1802, 


V 


OFIBATION Of TflE SYSTEM 


Decisions from May 1793 to December 1794 inclusife 


I. 


62 


Do. 

•f 

in the year 


1796 

... 30 

Do. 

' ft 

) 

it • • * 

1796 

... 76 

Do. 1 

* ft ' 

•V 

1797 

... 169 

Do. ' 

li 

* ft 

c 

1798 

... 216 

Do. 

. 


>1799 

... 133 

Do..' 

it 


1800 

... 148 

Do. 

it 

* ' I 

1801 

... 91 





915 

Depending at 

the end of the 

year 

1794 

... 114 

Do. 

it 

... 

1795 

... 195 

Do. 

t> • 

... 

1796 

... 213 

Do. 

a 


1797 

... 180 

Do. 

a 

... 

1798 

... 77 

Do. 

it 


,1799 

... 68 

Do. 

a 

( 

1800 

... 12 

Do. 


...' 

1801 

... 26 


From the above, the inference deduci|:)le is, that the number now 
depending bears a very redu,ced profiortiou to the balance of causes, 
usually pending heretofore before this Court ; and but for contingent 
and unavoidable circumstaucep, the trifling number still remaining 
would have been reduced at least one-half. 

Interry. 3. — What number of caures was avoided in the gast 
year, by your Court ? « 

A. 3. — Nine.ty-one. 

Interry. 4.-^Whatj number of causes do you suppose must 
nec'^ssarily be depending befofe your Court ; and what is the reason 
thQ,t th§ nmnber of causes depending before your tribunal, is not 
reduced as low as you think it might be reduced f 
I A. 4, — We think, on the average of former years, about one hun- 
dred and ten causes will bo filed annually, and that, barring unforeseen 
interruptions to the Court^8dutie8,not more than twenty will generally 
remain on file, not from inability on the part of the Court to clear 
the y^hole off, but because, from the nature of the rcfutine of the 
judicial business, ali tht papers will not be filed in such regular and 
rapid progr6S8ion,«‘a3 to* admit of a fib being entirely cleared; and 
as we think, thereby, the number is now, and always will be, reduced 
us low as it can ought to be,(all circumstances considered, we do 
not feel ourselves called, upon 'to, show cause for non-reduction, undor 
the position ^.ssumed, in this query, ^ • 

'interry. 5. — Are yoU prepared to suggest the establishment Of 
any rules which (consistently with the due adVninistration of the laws) 
would expedite the decision of suits ? Are you of opinion, that the 
object* would be in any degree proipoted, by leaving it optional to the 
different tribunals ib commit the depositions of witnesses, in causes 
not appealable to a higher tribunal, to writing, or not, as the Judges 
might think proper ? 

A. 5.— aVe not prepared to suggest Ihe establishment of any 
rules, which, consistent with the due^ administration of the laws, would 
expedite 'the decision of suits; and fronf the state of the files, as exhibit- 
ed by the half-yearly Reports of the several Adawlutsin the division 
under our jurisdiction, it does not appeSiT to os that 
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• ' • 

wanted. We are not of opinion that the object would be in any ma- 
terial degree promoted^ by leaYingit optional to the different tribunals 
to commit the depositions of withessesj in qauses not appealable to a 
higher tribunal to writing, or ^t, as the Judge might think proper. 
All original causes, except such as should b^ entemmed in a Court of 
Appeal, by especial direetiou of the Sudder Dewa^ny Adawlut, for an 
amount not appealable to the Sudder Dewanny AdaVl^t, are appeal- 
able to some higher tribunal.* 

Interry. 6.— Are you of opinion that it would be advisable to 
extend the jurisdiction of the Native Commissioners, to suits for sums 
exceeding 50 Rupees, and that of the Bel^isters, to sms exceeding 200 
Rupees? What is the amount to which you wquld recommend 
the Courts of the Commissioners, and of the Regreters, should be 
extended; and to what degree, would Ahe general administration of 
justice, in the division subject to your jurisdiction, be expedited by 
the adoption of this arrangement ? 

6.—- We are not ofjopinion that it would be advisable to extend 
the jurisdiction of the Native Commissioners to %uits for sums exceed- 
ing 60 Rupees. The number erf causes usually depending before them, 
appears as great as they can be competent to decide, consistently with 
the due administration of juEftice. Iif some*zilIahs the number is 
already so great that the gonhral administration of justice must be 
impeded, by adding thereto. We think that while the amount appeal- 
able to the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, continues fixed at 5,000 Rupees, 
the jurisdiction of tbh Regist^i^’s might be advantageously extended to 
306 Rupees, with appeal to the Judge ; — not because we conceive that 
the general administration of justice would in any degree, be expedit- 
ed, by the adoption of this arrangement; but ^because it would relieve 
the claimants to small debts from much personal trouble and vexatfbn, 
by giving them the benefit of a local appeal to the Judge^s Coprt, agd 
preventing their being harrassed by appeals to a distant tribunal. 

Interry. 7,— Has litigatiou been checked by the establish^ 
ment of the fee paid to Government on the institution of suits, of the 
fees paid to the vakeels, of the fees paid on exhibits in the Courts of 
Judicature, and of the stamp duties ? Do you consider these several 
charges attending the institution of law suits, to be too considerable, 
or otherwise ? • • . . 

A. 7. — The increased expense of law suits has never been found 
to cheek litigiousness. On the contrary, it has been generally observed, 
that litigiousness is encouraged ther^y^ in the hope«lhEyj the certainty 
of the expense^ added to the unoei;tainty of the result, mjght deter, 

E rties from defending, even yust rights. On comparing the half-yearly 
iports of the several Aflawluts in this divi^on, it does not appear 
that the number of suits filed since the* estaSlishmeut of the fee 
paid to Gk>vemment on the institution of suits, of the fees paid on ex- 
hibits in the Courts of Judicatuiie, and of the stamp duties, differs 
much fixim the* number filed, in a similar period previous thereto. 
Aft the fees paid to the vakeels were established by the same Code of 
Regulations as our Court, we have no records to show. what Was the 
previous state of litigafjdn. We certainly consider these several 
charges atteudiu|^ the iustitutiijiig of law suits, to be su^ciently 
heavy in all oases ; amd in emafi suits too considerable. 

Interrj. S.-^DoidiafeeB paid to tha licensed vakeels, on suits in- 
stitntedordeilindedJtf toman of 
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Beportfrom character, and of proper qualifications, to undertejke those situations ? 
1^0 r sheda- the vakeels attached to your Court, persons of theabove description ; 

Appeal ^ a n*d general, w,ell acquainted with the printed Begulations f 

Oircnit, 266h ' A. 8. — Frouii^he nutnerouf) and earnest applications made to US, 

Jany. 1802. on every occasion of a vacancy among the licensed vakeels, we are of 
opinion, that the flies paid to them on suits instituted or defended by 
them', constitute a sufficient inducement to men of character and pro- 
per qualifications to undertake those situations. The vakeels attached 
to oMv Court, are persons of the above description, and are in general, 
well acquainted with the printed Begulations. 

Interry. 9 -y-IIaa the establishment of licensed vakeels contribut- 
ed to expedite tihe decision of suits, by bringing more speedily and 
accurately before tiie Court, the merits of the suits instituted ? 

A. 9. — The establishraei t of licensed vakeels can in no manner, 
expedite the decision of suits in appeal, nor can the vakeels be of any 
assistance, in bringing before the Court the merits of any suit, either 
more speedily, or more accurately. Each suit is heard in its numeri- 
cal order, and its meiUs come before the Court in the record from the 
original tribunal. 

Interry. 10. — Do the vakeels in general, discharge their duty to 
their clients, with honor and fidelity ? 

A . 1 0.— rThe vakeels attached to oiir Court do, in general, appear 
to us to discharge their duty to their clients, with honor and fidelity. 

Interry. 11. — Are the principal inhabitants of your jurisdiction 
as well acquaiuted'/^a individuals in geperal, cab'be supposed to be 
informed of the laws of the country ? 

A. 11. — If by the laws of the country be meant the Koran and 
Shaster, the principal inhabitants of our jurisdiction, are well acquaint- 
ed With the Codes of their respective religions, as individuals in general, 
can be supposed to be informed. If the Regulations of Government 
be also meant, we believe that they are known to few, except the vakeels 
< lud ministerial officers of the Courts, and some principal land holders. 

^ Interry. 12. — Are you prepared to state any alterations in the 
forms established for the trial of civil suits, which would expedite the 
decision of the suits, without endangering the due administration of 
the laws ? 

A. 12. — We are nut prepared to state any alterations in the 
forms established for the trial of civil ^mits. On a comparison of the 
date of institution, with the ,date of decision, in most suits in the 
several zillah^ under our jurisdiction, the decision appears to be, as 
expeditious as is consistent wi'th i)be due administration of the laws. 

Jnterry/" 13.— Have you in your Court-room any place allotted 
for the bench of the Jpdges, for the public officers, for the parties or 
their vakeeb, for the witnesses, and for all persons who attend your 
Court ; and what forms and ceremonies do you observe in opening 
your Court, ^r sitting in ft ? 

A. 13.— We have in our Court-room, places regularly allotted for 
the bench* of the J udges, on a platform raised considerably ; also a seat 
for thd Sheriatad^r, and the Company's vakeel ; stools for the pleaders 
to sit upon, when not concerned in the suitj trying, and fixed places 
allotted for the parties, their vakqpls, the Witnesses, and officers of 
Court. The whole remaining space df the Court-room is open to all 
persons who attend the Court, either from business or curiosity. We 
observe no particular forms and ceremonies in opemng the Court, and 
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sitting in it, exc^t the ceremony of teking oar seats on the bench, ao- ®®**®*\^ 
cording to our respective rankf, and the form of calling on thp busi- 
ness, in its regular rotation. ^ • Appeal ai^ 

Interry. 14. — ^Are ther^any*private sch^ls or seminaries in 
the division under your jurisdiction, in Vhich the^ahomedan or Hin- 
doo law is taught ; and* how are those inatitutioiA maintained I 

A. 14. — As we understand this interrogatory tfaa"been sent to the 
Zillah Judges (who are certainly, from fixed residence, more cvmpetpnt 
than we can be, from passing cursorily through tlm mofussil, to report 
what private schools and seminaries there may be^ their several dis- 
tricts) we have not thought it necessary to reqilre them to report 
to us for the purpose of forming an answer, but wabeg leave to refer 
to the information they may give in rpply. • 

Interry. 15. — What is your opinion regarding the general 
moral character of the inhabitants of your division? Has the moral 
character of the inhabitants in general improved, or otherwise, by the 
system established by thewBKtish Government for the administration 
of the laws, and for the conduct of tho internal administration of the 
country? • ’ ** * 

A. 15. — The genera*! moral character of the inhabitants of our 
division seems, in our opinion,, much* the same, as we have always 
known the moral character of the natives in general. Ignorance, and 
its concomitant, gross superstition, an implicit faith in the efficacy of 
prayers, charms ahd magig, selfishness, low cmning, litigiousness, 
avarice, revenge, disregard to trqth, snd indolence, are the principal 
features to be traced. • It does not strike us, that th.e system established 
by the British Government for the administration! of the law^ and 
for the conduct of the internal admint8tratio*n of t;he country^ caAiave 
any influence on the moral character of the inhabitants in g6n||[al, 
either by way of improvement or otherwise. 

luterry. 16. — Are you of opinion, that the inhabitants in gene^ 
of the division under your jurisdiction, consider their private rigt 
and property to be secured % the present constitution of the country, 
against infringement, either by the executive officers of Government, 
or even by the supreme executive authority itself, or by individuals ? 

A. 16. — From what comes under ouf observation, we 9 -re .of* 
opinion, that the inhabitants of this division, cbnsider their private 
rights and property to be secured, by the present^constitution Cf the 
country, against all infringement, teither by individuals, or by th^ 
executive officers of Government, and evenhy the Supreme executive 
authority itself. But a question arises, whethei>this veiy securi^, and 
the ease with which they* can prosecute the first executive officers of 
Government, may not* induce a contempt of She Government itself. 

Individuals have now no other mode of encroaching on one another s 
rights, except by harrassing one another, through the fca’ms of law, in ^ 
our Civil and Criminal Courts ; and of this weapon of revenge, they 
seem to make a free use. * 

Interry. 17.~Are^ you of opinion, that the division under your 
jurisdiction is in a stati^*of improvement, or otherwise, with respect 
tC its population, cultivation^ 9nd commerce, and its bujldings, or 
other works of religions, domestic; or other purposes ; and on what 
grounds do you form your opinion ? 

'A. 17.— The fncd of the countrjrshowsmuohimprovement'm 

a60 
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Kdporfcfrom population and cultivation. We see no trace of increased commerce^ 
tod°Cour<fof of .improvement in buildings, and other works of religious or do- 
Appeal and mestic or other purposes, individuals may occasionally build atom- 
Circuit, 26th pie, br dig a tank foif public use, buji similar endowments of former 
Jan. 1802. jjjjg sapiV tl me,< gowg to OToay. Opulence itself seldom 

tempts to any inpiovement, in domestic comforts. We form our 
opinion from what' comes within our personal observation during our 
official circuits, and occasional journeys 'for business or recreation, 
and ofi the conversation of well informed natives. 

Interry. 18.4iAre you of opinion, that the inhabitants of the 
division subject tofyour jurisdiction, are, in general, satisfied with the 
British Govern ramt ? 

A. 18. — From what we know of the general character of the 
natives, we are oi opinion, thats however satisfied they must be, from 
the greater security which they now enjoy in their persons and pro- 
perty, than what they ever enjoyed under the former Government, no 
• reciprocal affection (correspondent attachment) is produced in them to 
the British Government, or gratitude foP' such security; but they 
would see a revolution with apathy and indifference, and would sub- 
mit to the tyranny of any future Government, with perfect resigna- 
tion. The descendants ‘of the higher classes of Mussulmans, may be 
conceived dissatisfied with th© Government itself, as the cause of their 
losing all share in the executive administration. 

Interry. 19. — Is the present system of Police well calculated to 
ensure the apprehef/^ion of offenders ? u 

A. 19. — From the great numbe*’ of offenders brought annually to 
trial, it would appear that the present system of Police is well calculat- 
ed tOtf 3 n 8 ure the apprehension of offenders. We would at least hope,^ 
for tne honour of human nature, that when the black catalogue of offeu- 
de^ appr.ehended is so large, few have escaped apprehension. 

k Interry. 20. — Are the Police establishments, in the division 
B^ojoct to your jurisdiction, adequate to the duties required of them ? 

A. 20. — Considering the prevention of crimes to be one of the 
objects of Police, the Police establishments in the division subject to 
our jurisdiction, are certainly not adequate to all the duties required of 
them f nor can much, in the line of prevention, be expected from 10 or 15 
urmed meniu a jVirisdictiqh ten coss square in extent, which comprises 
upwardsoffcfUr hundred square miles. In 
J799 ^ former addresses [*A.] to the Nizamub 

I “ Adawlttt, and to the Committee of Police, we 
fcave occasionally recommended ax increase in these establishments; 
but nQ Government eVor did, or ever can defray the whole charge of 
Police. Much gratuitpiw^assistance is necessary, and is enforced in all 
Governments." By the old coftstitution of this country, many castes and 
classes ^ere' bound to co-operate with, the executive oflScers of Police. 

, Interry. '21. — Aye you of opinion, that the uurpber of crimes 
committed annually in the division under your jurisdiction, has in- 
creased or diminished, since the year 1793 ; and to what cause do you 
ascribe the inorean^s or diminution ? ^ ^ 

A. 21. — The oriminal jurisprudence of these provinces, was 
assumed by the British Government k JDecember 1790. The number 
of persons tried by the original Court of Circuit from that time, 
till the institution of our Court in May 1793, was 2,181. This list 
included several persons alreMy in custody, but untried during the 
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Nftib adminifitmtioti. The {ollb#itig is the annhftl oompari* 

son of the prisoners tried by, our GdUrt^ irom.the 2nd ^esbipnsof 
1793, to the Ist Session of ISW. • 

One year, inclnding 2Qd Se^sicbs 1793, and 1st Jesaions 1794 1,674 
Do. do. • 1794 ‘ Ido. 1796 1,693 

Do. d(f. 1795 140 . 1796 1,885 

Do. do. 1796 do.* 1797*1,579 

Do. do. 1797 ido. 179^ 2,170 

Do. do. 1798 lio. 1799 *2,122 

Do. do. 179Jt to. 1800 2,023 

Do. do. 1800 V 1801 2,201 


The number of crimes committed annually, in 

1 *^' 


be division under 

our jurisdiction, appears, from this statement, to ha^ increased since 
the year 1793. The causes to which we ascribe thegncrease, are the 
want of a preventive police, and the inefficacy of ir^risonment, as a 
punishment for either reformation or example. 

luterry. 22. — What*(irinies of enormity ave most prevalent in the 
, districts under your authori- 

Courfc of Circuit to Nizftmut Adawlut, 7 Aug. 1798. 

Do. of do. do. • 12 0et. 1798. 

do. do. • l^Oct. 1799.. 

do. do. 13fcFeb. 1800.* 

do. do. 24 Mi.y 1800. 

do do. 14 July 1800. 

do. do. 7 July 1801. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


do. to Committee of Police, 17 Aug 1799 
do. to Nizamul; Adawlut,,25 June 1790. 



ty ; .what is*ifhe cause of the 
prevalence of such crimes; 
and what are the means you 
would recommbnd to be adopt- 
ed for their suppression ? 

A. — Gang robbery is 

the onlyicrime of enormity, 
prevalent in the division under oilr .luthority. The cause of its pre- 
valence, aifd the means which we would recomhlend to be a^pted 
for its suppression, are of too long detail t<f be introduced heiT 
may be found at full length, in our joint and separate aJdress 
Govern meut, and to the Nizamut Adawlut, noted in the margin. 

Iiiterry. 23. — Do the inhabitants of the division under 
jurisdiction, keep arms in their houses ? What description of arJ 
do they retain ; and for what purposes are the arms retained ? 

A. 23. — ^Few of the lower classes af natives keep any other arms 
in their houses than latties, or long thick bamboo bludgeons : the 
purpose for which they allege these to be rejained, is to defend them- , 
selves from wild animals in the fields. The^drooms and harrees keep 
spears of various shapes, for Ihe declared purpose of destroying wild 
hogs; some of the richer munduls and#the* village watchmen hav^ 
swofds : these latties and spears, afid 4he tebenta oT* fisfhgig, which the 
fishermen keep, as an implement of their tralie, are the usiral weapons 
found On dacoita. *They .seldom use swords or* guns; Sometimes the 
dflcoits arih themselvee with only the roj^batfse, a long tapering solid 
bamboo pointed at one end, and hardened by fire ; and every hedge 
can thus in a moment, furnish a deadly weagon. The middle and higher 
classes keep swords and daggers; chiefly as an appendage of dress. • 
Interry, 24, — Are there any brick or mud foits in your division ? 
In what state are the forts, and what is the nature of their construction 7 
Interiy, 25. — ^Wlmt^ proportion do the Hindoo bear to the 
Mahoinedau iiihabitantsj in the divisions subject to your authority ; 
and What do you suppose to# We the number of the iuBabitants of 
yoilr division, of all desoriptioUS 7 * , 

Ifiterry. 26.**^ What are the Uanies of the peons possessing the 
highest i^ank and gyi^atest opuleUee in the division strbjeet to your 
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Rdporifrom jnrisdiction 7 What number of followers^ armed or otherwise^ are 
Moorsheda- they BUpposecI to maintain in their service; and do they appear abroad 
Ap^ followers armed 7 

Circuit, 26th -A.. 24, 25, andj*26. — As we^nd j hese interrogatories have been 
Jail. 1802. put to the several ziriah and city judges, who are the only channel of 
information to whon^twe could refer on the points contained therein ; 
we have not deemed it requisite to call upon them, to report distinctly 
to our ^ourt, but b^g to refer to their answers to Government, for 
th^ dental 1 called fontm these three queries. 

Interry. 27.-4 >.re there any peisonsin the division subject to 
your authority, wto are supposed to be disaffected to the British 
Government? mat are their names, and to what means do you 
resort for supermtending their conduct ? Have these persons, any 
influence in the <5ivisiou, and tt what extent ? 

A. 27. — do not know of any persons in this division, who 
are supposed to be seriously disaffected to the British Government. 
All the Mussulman remains of this forper ^seat of Government, are 
supposed to be more or less dissatisfied '^^ith a revolution, which 
annihilated thejv influence, and has shut them out from even sub- 
sistence; but we aie not aware of any particular persons whose 
conduct requires to be stiperiu tended. ' 

Interry. 28. — Are you of opinion, that it would contribute to 
strengthen the attachment of the natives to the British Government 
in India, were that Government to declare itself to be the sole source 
of honour within its /territories, and to confer titles and other marks of 
distinction on its native subjects ? « 

A. 28. — Titles and other marks of distinction have in all Govern- 
mentfejo been found a clieap^and effectual mode of rewarding merit, and 
of sfjtfuring the attecliment of subjects to their Governments. At the 
eari' period ot British influence in India, a mode was adopted for 
CQ^terring titles on the natives ; and we are unacquainted with the 
Vinsons of its discontinuance, or with any objection to its revival, 
f ne Resident at the Durbar, by orders from the Governor, used to ob- 
tain the patent of investiture from the Nazim, which was afterwards 
bestowed, with a dress of honour by the Governor, on the person to be 
ennobled. Though the honour was nominally conferred by the Nazim, 
Gie natives felt and acknowledged, that it m fact came from the sole 
bounty of the head of tbe British Government. While the natives 
consider the sovereign at DeIhUto be the source of honour, we are not 
fiware of any prefe-able mode of ^jconferriug marks of distinction on 
tjiem, than^through his nominal* representative. 

Ipterry. 2-9. — What is the state of the» roads, and bridges, or other 
public works in the diiM^^ioii under your abt^ority ; and at whose 
expense are they kept in repair 7 

A.^29.--^We conceive that the zillah judges will report fully on 
^the state of th\3 roads, bridges, and other public works in their several 
districts. The high roads only which we travel on our circuit, can 
come within our observation. The high road of communication 
immediately thuough the city of Moorshedabad^ is so completely out of 
condition, as to be absolutely impassable for cVriages of every descrip- 
tion, and nails loudly for uS to report ^tj^ on this occasion; it is entirely 
cut up and full of holes, and the encroachments of the buildings in all 
directions, hardly leave room in some places, for the passage of palanauins. 
Our report of the S^th Jply 1800| addressed to Government through the 
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medium of the Secretary in the Bevenue and Judicial Departments, is Beport from 
very full on the subject of the preysent state of the roods, bridges; &o., ®***^*i 

within the division under our ^uthority, 4nd treats especially i(at Appeal"^ ° 

considerable length) on the spbjict of not only tb^ " 

of the roads, but also on that of Keeping them in 
new, where most requisite. As it would swell this 
to make extracts here> we tak^ the liberty to refer 
for our sentiments at large on the subject of roads, 
public works. 

Interry. 30. — How are the convicts usually eiAloyed ? And is 
there any manner of employing them, which appears^ you preferable 
to the manner in which they are at present employed 

A. 30. —The convicts are at presen t^eneraljy, anJwith beneficial 
effect, employed on the public roads. We are of opiniomtheir services 
mignt be useful in the business of embankment, where works of that 
description, are carried on in the immediate vicinagemf their jails. 

Our addresses to the Nizabiut*Adawlut of the 25th June 1798, and 
28th of April 1800, treat in vewy full and most particular detail, the 
subject of enquiry in this interrogatory. We t/fke the liberty of refer- 
ring thereto, for a full uiM complete answer es to the iiroat appro- 
priate mode of employing convicts, winch we trust wilj be deemed 
preferable to swelling this report beyond all bounds, by making 
extracts which must (to embrace the subject sufficiently) be very 
voluminous. • ^ 

• Interry. 31. — What is the states of ihe jails in your divisio 

A. 31. — Our 8econ& Judge (who is at present otfcircuit, holOtag 
the 2nd Sessions of 1801, and who has iq his pwgress, visited the S 
of zillahs Bhaugulpore, Purueah, Dinagepore and Bhngpove) repgrJ 
in answer to reference to him, that the state of the jails in all thea 
places, is in every respect satisfactory, — that they are in good repair,' 
kept clean, and generally well attended to; and as Mr. Rocke had not 
yet reaohed the Nattore station, the Acting Magistrate was called upon 
to report the state of the jail of zillah Rajesliahy, who states, in conse- 
quence, that he considers the building perfectly competent to all re- 
quisite purposes; that it at present, wants some trifling repairs, which 
may be made for about two hundred Rupe()p ; and fhat he haa’at • ‘ 
present, 686 prisoners of variousrdescriptious. The^jails of zillah aijd 
city Moorshedabad are all that remain fiTrtber in our division; these, 
have been very recently visited by the^Senior Judge, "wh® on the 21 st 
January reported fully on their state* to the Nizam ut Adawlut, de- ' 
scribing the former, to*be in tho cleanest state, andllest possible order, 
and that the prisoners appeared healthy and well governed, under rules 
and regulations of a salutary tendency, calculated to ensure order and 
regularity .* — that the officers of the city jail 9^re not equal Iv'attewtive 
to their outy, or so careful as they might be to the preservation of the 
health of the prisoners, by due attentiou to the cleauliuess of the jail; 
but the Senior Judge had reported,«at the same time, that it a*ppQared 
that the city jail was ooDe|tructed on a very defective and objection- 
able plan, and had poiut6dI]| Remonstrated the necessity that material 
alteration should immediately tak^ plaoe, and especially that di^ins to ^ 
the dkSerent wards should be made to carry off filth of various dfescfip- * 
tions, and to prevent the contagion of sickness (which had greatly 
prevailed) ejLtending its baneful consequences. We do not think it ue- 
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cessavy to particularize turthei' his report on this jail^ which; if it l&i 
thought necessa^; may be referred to. 

^ Interry. 32.— What is your opi wn of the expediency of granting 
to zemindars, fa^n|^r8; and otheV per/ons of character in your division, 
commissions erapepering them to act as justices of peace t Do you 
think that such. ^ measure, would contribdte to the suppression of 
crimes, and to WSlitate the apprehenf>ion of offenders ? By what 
i;ule| would you r^ulate the extent of the jurisdiction of such persons ? 
Would* you confiPa it, to the estates or farms of the persons to whotn 
the commissions/hight be gi^inted, or otherwise ? 

A 32 . — Wf are decidedly ot opinion, that it would be expedient 
to grant to zempdars commissions empowering them to act as justices 
of the peace, ai/i that such a measure, would contribute to the suppres- 
sion of crimesrand Would facilitate the apprehension of offenders, by 
bringing to tlj^ assistance of Police, all the zemindarry establishments, 
whose cordia/ co-operation cannot now be expected under the orders of 
a tannadar,,who at tVe head of 10 or ?5 bttrkendosses, pretends to an 
authority paramount to that of the landljolSer himself, in his own estate ; 
some ret ti lotions will at the same time, be. necessary for preventing the 
zemindars/irom perverting their magisten'al authority to the purposes 
of revenue. As farmers have no permanent interest in the prosperity 
of the countfiy, we apprehend that no restrictions would be sufficient 
for preventing their using such authority, as a weapon of oppression 
and extortion, to their own temporary benefit. ^We do not think that 
nativ'^^i of even tre most respectable ch&racters, are likely to be tepapt- 
ed ^^give their gratuitous laboui', as justices of peace ; the jurisdiction 

f ,i 0 zemindars'’ should, iu our opinion, be limited bythe extent of 
ir estates. * , 

^ Inleriy. 33 — Are there any new rules or regulations which you 
ild’Vecommend to be adopted, as being calculated in your opinion, 
^lor the suppression of crimes in general? 

' A. 33. — After our several addresses above quoted, we have 
nothing new to recommend as rules and regulations, calculated foV 
the suppression of crimes in general. 

Interry. 34. — What has been the operation of the last regulations 
respecting the tax on spirituous liquors, with regard to the vice of 
drunkenness f Are yqu of opinion, that the establishment of the taxes 
nqw levied on spirituous liquors, hafe rendered the vice of drunkem- 
ness more prevalent than it was previously to the establishment ef 
those taxes ^ * c 

A. '34. — We cannot conceive how the establishment of a tftx oil 
spkrituous fiquors," Should render the vice, of drunkenness more preva- 
lent than it was, previously to the establishment of the tax. At the 
same time, we have ocular demonstration, that the vice has Hot de- 
creased ^ In Bengal, hfiwever, this vice is far from general: it is 
confined almost entirely to a few castes and classes, and to populous 
towns. The bulk of the labouring pooi^, never touch liquoV. 

Interry. 35. — Do any measures occur to you, the adoption of 
which, wouhd 'ji your opinion, contribute progressively to the improve- 
ment of the moral character of the inhabitants of the division 7 

A'. *35.— The moral oharactdi’of a nation can be improved, by 
education only. All instruction is unattainable to the labouring poor, 
whose own necessities require the assistailce of the children, ns soon 
as their tender limbs are capable of the emallest labour. With the* 
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middle class of tradesmen, artificers and shop-keepers^ Education ends Beporitfram 
at ten years of age, and never roaches further/ than reading, .writing 
(a scarcely legible hand) on a p]|kntaia leaf, land the simplest rules.of Appeal and 


arithmetic. We are not prepared to suggest any 
tion of which, would, iu our opinion, contribute 
improvement of a people thus circumstanced. 


ftsures, the adop- Circuit, 
pgresaively to the 


Interry, 86.-^In your o^nion, what has beel the effect of the 
Regulation, which declares persona Convicted of th^rime of pSrjiry^ 
liable to be marked on the forehead ? 

A. 36. — We do not perceive any effects from the ^gulation wliich 
declares persons convicted of the crime of perjury, liaMe to be marked 
on the forehead. In the course of our judicial dutieV we still meet 
with the same barefaced disregard of truth, which*alvvay&characterized 
the natives of India; we are however of opinion, th^the terror of 
this stigma, should be retained in our Code. 

Interry. 37. — What has«be8n the operation ^f the p^ishment of 
transportation, introduced by the British Government ? 

A, 37. — The punishraejpt of transportation, introdu^d by the 
British Government, falls cbieflj on daobits ; dnd yet that crime of 
dacoity has not decreased, in the division under our authority. To 
judge therefore, of its operation by this result, it would follow, that 
the punishment is o^ no effect, and the terror of it, mu^f 

diminish. • * \ 

• * ■ 

Interry, 38. — Are you of opinidh, mat the Mahomedan crillinal 

law, with the’ alterations of that law, made by the’^British GoV 
ment, is administered with too much lenity, •or too much s^erfi 
and what do you suppose to be the consequences 'producedTby.tB 
operation of the spirit, iu which the criminal law is in your opinion^ 
administered ? 

A. 88, — We are of opinion, that from the discretionary mode in 
which the Mahomedan criminal law (with the alterations of that law, 
made by the British Government) is administered, the administration 
of it, admits both of too much lenity and too much severity, — at ^ny 
rate, of too much uncertainty. An offence, which to one law officer, ^ 
may appear sufficiently punished by a months imprisonment, shall’ 
from another law officer, incur a sentence of three or more years. Even 
in the heinous crime of gang robbery, qur records will Jhow sometimes 
a sentence of 14 years transportation, ancf sometimes a sentence of two 
years confinement. The consequences which we »suppos^ to be pro- 
duced by the operation of this spirit, in which Jhe criminal law is iu 
our opinion administered, ftre contempt of theJaw ilffeelf, and encourage- 
ment to offenders. Though every criminal Code must leave.some dis- 
cretion of punishment to the Courts, p^articularliy in the smaller offences, 
and breaches of th^ peace ; yet in crimes of enormity, we think that 
the punishment ought to be specific, at least, that some limit 
should be fixed to discretion. The English law fixes it iq all cases in 
smaller offences, by markfn^ the barrier, which the Court’s severity 
shall not exceed; in more sSious cymes, by specifying the bounds of 
the Court’s lenity. * * • ^ 

Inteny. what period does the judge, who makes the half- 

f early ^ delirwieiib^ osi^e^ e&Btplete tlie oiiouiti ? 
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Report from A. 39. — 'i'Jie half-yiar)y jail deliveries of the outrzillahs> usually 
^ Courtis ndpnths; .hut the coiyipletioii of the circuit, after the 

Appeal and judges return toUhe suddler station, (Jependa upon necessity or other- 
Gircuit, 26th wise of his givintv any 6f his^timefi tc^ the business of the Conrt of 
Jan. 1802. Appeal. K 


(Signed) 


T. PATTLB. 
R. ROOKE. 


Moorsheuabad, (F»urt of Appeal and ) 

Circuit, the 2tf“i January 1802. J 

P. S. — Th^ompletion of the Answers to the foregoing Interroga- 
tories, has beef, from a great pressure of business, the necessity of 
distant relerejRes, and othey circumstances, delayed until the period 
of their date, Aid of consequence the signatures of only two members 
of the Cour^ are annexed, as the third Judge was on the 10th of 
December r/'hoved from this station ; but it is proper and necessary 
to add, thatJPi’e Answers generally werh pre^pared whilst Mr. Oolebrooke 
was a inemfar of these Courts, and that he contributed full co-opera- 
tion and assistance, in preparing them. 

"(Signed) T. PATTLE, Sen. Judge. 


To/zeorge Dowdeswell, Esq. 

Secretary to Government, in the Judicial Department. 


Answers I herewith transmit, and request you will lay before Government, 

tlieJadjje Y mv Answers to the Interrogatories, received by me with your letter 
J n^istratef ^ Opi.oKn. ^ ' J J 


Mi(1napore,to 
1 11 1 e r r oga- 
t or M'S : 30th 
Jan 1802 


of the 29th of October last. 

I am, Sir, your most obedient humble servant, 


ZrLLAH MiDNAPfiRE, 1 ' ^ 

80th January 1802. j 

r Answers to the Interrogatories rtgc^ived by the Judge and Ma- 
gistrate of M'iJnapore, from the Se/)retary to Government in 
the Judicial and Revenue Department. 

AnsweiUo ) numba*’ of causes depending before the 

f registor Rud uativo Commissioners, on the 1st 
intenogatory j . 

Before the Judge 197 

„ the Register ... ... 253 

„ the Native CMumissioners, 8,317 

Interry. 2. — The number of causes usually depending before, the 
1 udge.and register, has been gradually diminj^hing since 1794 or 1 795* 


(Signed) H. STRAOHBY, 

Judge, and Magistrate. 
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The number depending beforoi and decided bji thjITnafciFe Commis- 
sioners^ has been during the same period, rraduall# increasing; 

Interry. 8.— The namber|Of causes dJ lided iif the year 1801, was 
follows: * • t * 

By the Judge ... .f. 421. 

By the Register 370. 

~ “ 14.659. 


as 


Answersfrom 
theJadgoaiMl 
Mftgiitrate of 
MidnapoffOito 
Int^roga* 
torieB : 80th 
JaD. 1802. 


Interry. 4. — I cannot say positively, that as] any causes ^re 
now depending, must necessarily be so always ; ause that, depends 
on a great variety of circumstances, cwith some I which I have no 
concern. But as the business is now very dearly ept up, that is to 
say. as suits are decided, almost as fast as they c be prepared for 
decision ; I can say in general, that I have no expi tion their num- 
ber will be reduced. I am now deciding suits* whicl ere instituted, 
in the months of August and September last. 

2. Many delays occur in delivering answers, rep^ is, and rejoind- 
ers. owing to the expensePof stamped paper. • 

Interry. 5.— I am not prepared to suggest any rul (atjeast any, 
which I conjecture would ]?e approved) by which the ^isitn of suits 
would be expedited, coLsisteijtly wit^a duq admiuis ition of the 


2. Prom my answer to thb ,last question, it will ^bably bo 
thought no such rules are required here. 

3. I doubt whether the object would be pi;pmoted, by iving it 

optional with the Judge, to take down in writinglor not, thi leposi- 
tions of witnesses in suits not appe&labie to a higher tribunal, ^think 
it might bo attended with inconvenience, and po^^ibly of disi ? fac- 
tion to the parties. • , • * 

Interry. 6. — I should not at all object to the ^lan of ernpoy^ g 
the registers and native Commissioners to decide causes for Sums 
ceeding 200 Rupees and 50 Rupees ; but not conceiving it necessi 
for expediting the administration of justice, or mther for cleaving tl 
file (the sole view here proposed by Government, I believe) ; I deem i 
superfluous to recommend it. 1 profess myself, on other grounds, a 
zealous advocate for enlarging the powers of the MuusiSs ; and I may 
embrace some opportuuity of attempting to^set forth the benefits to 
be derived, from such an arrangement. Here I will only observe; tha(f 
the expense of prosecution in fhe Munsiff Courts, Wars no proportion 
to that of the Dewanny Adawlut ; and Ih^t it is my opinion, the nearer ^ 
we approach to the rule of granting to M, speedy jfistite, without any 
expense whatever, the nearer we sha^l in our judicial system^ approachr 
perfection. • ^ • •• • ^ 

Interry. 7. — Litigation may po'^sibly hafe,beeu checked by the 
fees and stamp duty; but I confess I consider the charges too high. 

2. It will not, I imagine, be denied, ^latit is desirable the least 

tedious and least expensive mode oY obtaining redress, should be open, < 
where an injury has really been suffered. When a poor map has been 
oppressed, he should be freed from trouble and expense, and assisted 
and encouraged as far as possible, in prosecuting his complaint. He 
is not, in such a situatioiF, a fair object for taxation. It does not be- 
come the ruling power, to add tohts xpisfortune, by levying impositions 
upon him. '• 

3. It is clear, that a ryot, from whom an increase of r6nt has 
been exacted, and instituting a suit for the same, must feel the charge 

[VoL.1.]' a61 
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Answers fiom of stamps and to be u severe aggravation of his distress; nbr 
Maeistrtte^of console iMQSelf ' ttifder the reflection, that the impositions 

Midnapore, to s.re Intended to oLeck litikiousness ; qr that, for certain reasoof^of 
In terroga- fluance, it is oxpedi^ it he should Submit to new exactions. 

Jan^l802^ ^ 4. The expeni and delay to whicih ryots are subject in prosecut- 

ing their suits, are I my knowledge, excessive. For the truth of this, 
I would refer to tin records of any regis^r in Bengal. The duty of 
decidiug revenue ci ses for a small amount, under the operation of the 
present regulationi / has fallen chiefly on the registers. The rights 
of the inferior ryol are seldom discussed in the superior Courts. 

5. The wel re of those from whom all revenue and even sub- 


sistence, must be iltimately derived, who are the poorest, the weakest, 
and the most nr ^baerous, who constitute the bulk of the people, is a 
matter of impof ance, 'and noff unworthy the notice of Government. 
I have theretojK thought it my duty, to dwell on this subject, with 
some minuten^j, 

G. It rn^, 1 am^ure, constantly^ happen, that a ryot gives up 
Ills piosecntidr in despair, on finding the^* expense of continuing it, 
boyoiid hv*^ pjfWr to sustain. 

7. Fiction of revenue, is peculiarly difiicult of proof. Either 
no engflgo/ents exist, and no accounts can be found, or they are ex- 
tremely d f'eCuive and perplexing. It is not the original fee on the 
institiitiof of the suit, but the subsequent charges on exhibits and on 
witness^ , that appear to me intolerable. 1 ha ve^ often seen a suitor, 
when ^ /pped of (ns last rupee, and called upon for the fee on a 
docuiy at, produce in Court a silver^ring or other trinket, and beg that 
it mijj at be receivt^ as a pledge; and after air, perhaps he was cast 
for / iut of money, to bricig proof. « 

/ 8. i confess, I think such scenes in a Court of Justice, unpleas- 
ai^Ho those who are entrusted with the administration of the laws; 

• d not very creditable to Government. 

9. Formerly in these provinces, and it is still the case almost 
rt.^hroughout the east, the cultivators of the soil, when oppressed beyond 
endurance, were accustomed to assemble in a crowd, with ploughs and 
other implements, and demand justice with violent and outrageous 
clameiir. They still sometimes resort to this practice; though, with 
^ IS it can avail tuem notlnug. They are unable to support themselves 
at the Sadder, during a pi’ocedure of two or three months. They 
cannot return to their bouses, without submitting to their oppressor. 
^J'liey must have speedy justice or -lone. The complaints of these peo- 
ple, are seldom or never litigious. I have seen some false complaints, 
and some cobspiracies supported by falsb evidence; but suits simply 
litigious, brought foryrard merely from the qu^arrelsome disposition of 
tho prosecutor, are not comhion ; neither, if they were common, would 
it in ipv opmion, be proper to take any measure, except that of fining 
the individual suitor, ‘ 


1 0. The fact appears to me, this ; When the business of the 
Civil Courts became too heavy for the J udge, which very soon happened, 
instead of appoHtidg more Judges, it was resqlved that, to prevent the 
accumulation of causes, it was necessary to check the spirit of litigious- 
ness, wh*cn was supposed to prodirc^ it* Accordingly, heavy taxea 
have been laid upon prosecution. Out of 100 suits, perhaps five at 
the utmost, may be fairly pronounced litigious, and those five ai’e 
probably instituted hy men, well able to bear the expense* 
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11. If what I have understood is iruL that snjl in the Dewanny 
Adawlut are now prevented frqm acoumuMvig as jTeretofore/iA.is not 
beoause the litigious only^ are^eterred frcp proseduting; since ^ man 
is disabled from sustaining; ei^peose^ in {n'opor^* ~ he is poor^ and 
not^ as he is litigious. Nothi^ else oambe ii irred from the fact^ 
thau that the charges of prosecution are so exac palculated, and the 
fees and stamp duties so judiciously contrived^ a enable the Courts 
to administer justice to all who can afford to pa; r it. ^ 

1 2. Saif the complainants in the Dewanoy . awlut of this'ziirah^ 
appear as pauperSi although these find much ulty in complying 
with the regulation intended for the relief of pai [ers. No man can 
be admitted to prosecute as a pauper^ under fiegu ion XLVli 1793^ 
till he brings two witnesses to attest his poverty, d two securities 
for his personal appearance ; and no cfne, can*well this, without at 
le.vst maintaining them and himself, during their a' noe from home. 
But the expense of such maintenance, must exceed t of the fees and 
stamp paper, for a suit of Ahe pature I allude to^ wbic ^ gregate sum, 
if the suitor has it in his [Tower to pay, be is iu strict^ no pauper. 

Interry. 8. — The pleaders are very an^ply paid*1 Tl^e best are 
always employed most. ^*Thev are not ill qualified, ' ugh few are 
well acquainted with the Regulations. I 

2. The establishment of* the pleaders, has much»fa1|yitat6d the 
attainment of justice to individuals. • 

Interry. 9 . — ^ think the establishment of licensed vMeols, has 
contributed greatly to expedite the decision of sduf , by briumg more 
^eedily and accurately before th» Crarts, the merits of the 

luterry. 10. — The vakeels in general discharge their du^ with 
honor and fidelity. — I have seen iustancea»of negligence ; bi 
of treachery to their clients. * i 

Interry. ll.^The inhabitants at large of Miduaposc,* aji 
imagine nearly as well acquainted with the laws, as the inhabit! 
of other parts of the country, that is to say, their kuowledgo^ 
extremely limited. 

2. None but the public officers, the pleaders, and those who ara^ 
candidates for office, can be said to possess a general knowledge of the 
Regulations. The zemindars, talookdars, and farmers, and the mer- 
chants, know such regulations as concern theffi respecVively. The oq^ ' 
the revenue laws relating to the collections, a^achmeuts, &c., the 
other, the commercial Regulations respecting duties, rate of interest, 
&o., and among men of business, this, knowledge i^e Regulations* 
immediately relating to their particular Qccupatibns, is^ no douhA 
increasing. But I believe the Regulations are very littie studiq^, out 
of Outcherry. I never m5t with, or heard of B native who possessed a 
full, distinct, comprehensive view of the •Regulations, aPny more than 
of the civil or political state of the country. No learned man,, except 
a candidate for office, regards our institufions, as a branch of know- ^ 
ledge, which it becomes him to pay attention to. Of the Shaster and 
Koran, all are equally ignorant, except the Mahommedans of education, 
whose learning extends^to the quotation of a few scraps of thcf Koran, 
ot little or no practical u|6. All Hindoos but Pundits, of whom there 
are not many in Midnapore, are entirely ignorant of the Shaster. 

8. I should not omit, that it is my opinion, tUe most profound^ 
knowledge in the Koran and Shaster are of little service in the 
Outcherry. 


Aomnilrsia 
the Judge and 
Magistrate of 
Midnapore, to 
I n terroga- 
tories; 30th 
Jan. 1803. 



Ai]0wer8 from 
the Judge and 
Magistrate of 
Midnaporo, to 
I n t e r r 0 ga- 
tones : 30th 
Jan. 1802. 
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Infcerry. li am [pot prepared to recommend alterations in 
forms, further tha to offe my opinion, that as few as possible should 
be added, and th^t any op|^rtanity 8l:).ould be taken, of diminishing 
those which exist. ^^Tortunately 4oi' the patives, they are not many ; 
perhaps not more, .tn ar^essential t^ regularity and expedition. 

Interry. 13. c'he Judge sits in a chair, and the moolavie, if he 
attends, which *he^ lidom does, in another. All the rest, stand while 
in Ctitcheriy ; but nere are rooms adjoining, where they sit on mats 
an^ carpets, accor<' ig to their usage, converse with their clients, and| 
1 believe, smoke ‘ 'J'okas. I hgve introduced no forms or ceremonies 
whatever, in openj /Hg thd Court; nor did I ever hear of any such being 
used, either duri the present Government, or former Governments. 
When the Jud[^ [Renters the Court, all present make their obeisance. 
A criminal thro; himEelf into' a suppliant posture, and frequently a 
suitor likewise These are the customs of the country, and happen 
of course; but ,io orders are given regarding them, and I know not 
how they cou jpbe settjed by regulation. ^ There is necessarily some 
little parade ' constraint, where an European appears; but except 
in that respe •which is inevitable, I am not aware that we ever de- 
part from tKi simplicity, so conspicuous, 4n the' administration of 
justice all /fer the East. 

2. l/^ive myself no trouble respecting the adjustment of cere- 
monials, I fcept as to maintainirig silence, which is easily done, and 
keeping/ the crowd. Any measures to preserve decorum, appear 
to me « fjerfluous, for a breach of decorum never occurs. 

j;irry. 14.-^In Midnapore, I cannot discover any^ schools or 
semi/fries where t&*o Mahomedan or Hindoo laws are taught. There 
ai'e/ ^oa)s in almost every village for teaching Bengally and accounts 
to/^ildren, in low circumstances. The teachers, though tolerably 
/^1 qualified for what they undertake, are persona no way respectable. 

^ ^eir rank in life I take to be generally very low, and their emoluments 
.iceedingly scanty ; certainly, little superior to those of our lowest 
lomestics. The schools are only day-schools. The children sit in the 
open air, or under a shed, and learn to read, write, and cast accounts, 
paying each perhaps one anna or two annas a month. I recollect it 
happened some t^'me ago ir. the Fou jdarry Adawlut, that a man, charged 
with several thehs, when asked his occupation, said, it was the teach- 
ing of children ; and on sending for some of his scholars, I found he 
was eminent, in his way. Yov did it seem to excite much surprise, 
that a man in His situation, sbcTald turn out a thief. 

" 2. IS opulent famifies, teacbers are retained as servants. The 

childfen of respectable natives do not go to school. 

3. Persian and Arabiaare taught for the ]!aost part, by moolavies. 
Most men of this description, have a few scholars in their houses, whom 
they sdpport, as well as instruct. Thus Persian and Arabic students, 
though of respectable families, are considered as living on charity; and 
they are total strangers to extravagance and dissipation. There was 
formerly a Mussulman College in Midnapore, even yet the establish- 
ment exists ; t)ut no law is taughtf Thero a^re a number of private 
individuals, who teach pupils in the manner^ have above described. 
And the students at the sudder statibn, living in the families of the 
kmlah or of the pleaders, perhaps occasionally pick up a smattering 
of the Mahomedan law. 
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In terry . 1 5. — It is not easy to say whelher the , iral character of 
the natives has improved^ by means of tbepyAtem tablished by us. 
In my opinion^ the system ha^ httle direlt influe; ce on the morals 
of the people. They are, pjobfibly, •somewhat licentious than 

formerly. Chicanery, subornatibn, and fraiid an irj nry, are certain- 
ly more common. These, constantly occur am the suitors and 
witnesses ; and the pleaders, ^through whom, it m? 6 bfe thought, the 
Judge possessed some little power of check and co >rol, neveivl tbiqk 
exert themselves to prevent them. lutrigue aui corruption in the 
amlab, so as to affect the actual aduyniatration ' justice, seldom 
happen. Oppression, cruelty, violence of all sor except that of 
dacoits and choars, are grown much less frequent. be ill-treatment 

of women, of servants, and slaves, has nearly ceased. The same may 
be said, of the corporal severities formerly exercised collecting the 
revonnes. The poor look up to the laws, and not as eretofore, to a 
patron, for protection. In some respect, therefore, t)j resent mode 
of administering justice, may jj/e deemed coudupive to morals. 

2. Drunkenness, prosTitution, indecorum, proflig of manners, 
must increase under a system which, although it pi^ssis to ad- 
minister the Mahomedan Jaw, dues not punish those ^moralities. 
None of these, however, prevail'to an alal*ming degree, in t^ district. 

3. Midnapore contains no krge towns. I beg tea^S^ere to 
offer it as my opinion, that little morality is learnt, in auyWourt of 
Justice. In Calcutta I have reason to believe thejnorals of t^people 
are worse, in spite of the se^rerity of the Police ayd of the 

la#s. Nor do I attribute this sole!} to the size, popu1ati(^ and 
indiscriminate society *of the capital; but, in partf,*Jbo the Suf 
Court. I scarcely ever knew a native connscted with the Sur 
Court, whose morals aud manners were not conAamiuated*^y .. 
connexion. In mentioning this evil, which I by no means attribi 
to individuals, I trust it will not be imagined I mean to spea!^ 
generally with disrespect of the institution of the court itself. 

4. The bulk of the inhabitants of Midnapore, appear to me ' 

to have very well preserved their original mild simplicity and in- 
nocence. They retain the characteristic features of Hindoos. They 
are less quarrelsome, and give less trouble than the natives o^ the 
neighbouring districts. They are little in tl^ habit 8f engaging in • 
law-suits ; and it appears to ms that but a small proportion of them, 
have opportunities of seeing the pract?ce| and learping the vices of 
the Cutcherry. • , • • 

Interry. 16. — To answer this J6th interrogatoVy, is cot easy.* 
I cannot readily ascertain the opinion of individuAls on these points. 

I have never observed any symptoms of distrust, and I should 
imagine the confidence* reposed in the jhdici^ officerS, to whom 
the people look up as the safeguards of their persons and property, 
to be very general. The natives probably *know thfb intention 
of Government's* officers to be good ; but that their rights and 
propei'ty are not in all instances, effectually secured, the lower 
orders must see. That Jbhe Magistrate has always the wish, but 
very often not the pow^ft*, to protect their lives and property 
from choars and dacoits, they must know. The ryots *ajre not, 
in my opinion, well protected oy the revenue laws ; nor can they* 
often obtain effectual redress by prosecuting, particularly for 
exaction and dispossession. The delay and expense attending a 
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cases where the suitor oomplainsi which 
i, that hQ has been deprived of all his 
of !eaae3> after the sale of an estate for 
eratei with extreme harshness and cruelty 


law-suit ate ink^lerable, 
almost mvariablb happe’ 
property. The ^ncellin 
arrears, must frecm^jitly < 
to the under tenatw i. i ^ 

One speciri of distrust in the supreme power, is pretty gene-* 
rally known. » Tii/| land-holders are even yet apprehensive of the 
increase of their frirnma ; but this possibly less here, than in some 
other districts, of | account of the lauds having been greatly over 
assessed at the ^/ttlement, and since sold for arrears, and the old 
proprietors, for most part, ruined. The lakeraujdars are, I am 
told, but of this mu not sure, in constant dread of impositions; and 
the best infori commercial people believe new taxes will be levied, 
whenever thej fCan be, with* effect. In short, a general opinion, I 
presume, prev , that Government, in attending to tho welfare of 
all, is studioij of its own interest; and shows an anxiety about the 
general pi -,-rity, chiefly with a vjew J;o increase the available 
pecuniary -(Durces ol the State, * 

3. gT 'e. exists,, doubtless, an dniversal impression, that pro^ 
perty is noj||^ liable to confiscation or gros^ violation by the supreme 
authority/f It was formerly loustornaty to bury in the ground, trea- 
sure an^valuable goods ; and to conceal the acquisition of wealth. 
This is/nll done, but generally from the dread of daeoits; never from 
any ap/yehension that the officers of Government^will lay violent hands 
on prf^.te property!* I am informed thi re are hardly any instances of 
the q^nindars or others, or the ve^'^y few who possess wealth, lendfng 
individyols on interest, or vesting it iiS the Company's funds, 
prefer hiding it, ‘as their ancestors have done. This, I conceive, 
/ceecf^ fi’ora ignorance alone, and, certainly, not from any welU 
bunded distrust in the faith of Government. From this remark 
(uould be excluded merchants, and all such as have correspondence 
commercial transactions with Calcutta. Such persons frequently 


or 


possess Company's paper to a considerable amount. 

4. It will probably be found on enquiry, that the natives do 

not ascribe the present wretched state of the old zemindars, to the 
unexpected difficulty of collecting their revenue under our Begulations, 
or to other caVises of iS similar kind, which are unquestionably the 
true ones. They fmagme it, to be therresult of a settled premeditated 
plan of policy m the Government, to level and degrade its most 
powerful subject. , 

5. f)n the'w]jole,«I do think the inhabitants of the district sub- 
jects to JMy jv^risdiction, rnubt consider their property, as it manifestly 
is, entirely safe from, violation by the officers of Government, or by 
the supremb executive authority. 

,6. There is certainly now little or no dread of arbitrary fines 
and imprisonment to exlort money, nor of cruelties exercised in the 
collection of the revenue : all of which abuses were as notorious in 
the old *natiye Governments, as they are still among the Mahrattas, 
in th^ neighbourhood of this district. ^ 

7. With respect to rights, in the eonf^ou acceptation of the word, 
I do no>t ‘conceive that the nativcG^ ever possessed any. They know, 
^because they feel, when they snffeV oppression in their persons or 
property : but they must nkewise i^rceive, if there are among 
them, any who possess a share of discernment, that their safety 
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from lawless encroachments^ is the result the huf 
mercy and forbearance of theit enlighteijbd^ rule 
govern according to laws which shall bind ven th] 


from any power residing in Jhe\ people, wll 
resist such encroachments. Afthoogh, tharefo 
pect to their persons and property, entirely secu 
Government and its officers^ and though they" mi 
much happiness, or nearly as much, as they ever i 
ing, they enjoy no rights and liberties. IF they 
and security, it is not because they have a right to 
the equity or the policy of their rulers is pleased to 
those blessings, as valuable privileges and immuniti 
Interry. 17.— I have no doubt Miduapore is 
in population and cultivation. With tespect *to co 
the internal, trade in articles consumed by the in 
district, which of course increases with the population' 


of couK^*r jiagigtSte of 
* Mi&aporei to 

life, and seldom 
for the perform- 
le, so common in* 
tiv§ : fhe women 
it perhaps bear so 
barrenness is 


usterity, and the 
jond time, are the 
the increase of 
of considerable 
inconvenience, 
ulation of the 
ase, are to be 

to think it nearly stationary, bq/; certainly not declining infants 

however, mention, that the Obmpauy's investment has d ^ 
dwindled away to almost notlnng, and that numbers ei' some- 

depended for subsistence op the advances of the commei ougn it as 
and who are less able than othfp descriptions *of artisan; sicKness, 
their occupations, are reduced to very great distress. 

2. I have not heard of any buildings worth mentio-, 

by the natives, either for religious or domestic purposes; overty 
are there any works carried *on for manufactures. I am 
to*discover that in Midnapore ai»y extensive commercial 
requiring costly or sifbstautial buildings or ma^inery was'i 
carried on, unless by Europeans ; contrivances «f or ^abridging 
are here unknown. I do not perceive the least of et! ' 
among either merchants or farmers. 

3. In Midnapore there are no religious buildings of any conse^ 
quencok The natives are sometimes, from motives of vanity or o 
piety, induced to dig a tank ; and this, though the least ornamental, 

I conceive to be the most useful, of all public works; but the increas- 
ing poverty of the higher oiders, and other causes, have coutnbuted 
to make the digging and cleaning of tanks veiT uncommon, excepFt in 
towus, and a few other places where perlmps^hey are* least wanted.. 
In this district, there are very few new works of this nature ; but the 
remains of old ones, attest the superior npulence of fprmer times ; *at 
least, they show that property was uaoye uuequall^r divided among 
the natives than at present. • • ' • 


rav- 

ioy; 


4. The private houses of*zemiudars and oth&r men df note, eon- 
sist either of forts in ruiqs, or of wretched hutsf generally worse than 
the stable of an European gentleman.— It floes not appear, however, 
that they were much better off for habitations, when more wealthy. — 
No vestiges of genius are visible in the ruins of the building;8 and forts 
of Midnapore, — nothing, by which we could be led to suppose that the 
arts over flourished.— -It may seem surprising that the opulent and 
respectable natives are so« seldom tempted to imitate, aw far as their 
domestic habits permit, th^i&ecent and commodious, but not splendid 
edifices, which we are aconstomecLte bnild for our own resideilces, and 
that they have acq^uired no taste whatever for gardening. If the erec- * 
tion of buildings is to be reckoned a sign of prosperity, it is my opi- 
nion, that the distiick does not at all improve, in this instance.— But 
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law-Quit are ioL^lerable, cases where the saitor complainB^ which 
almost i^avai'iabV happe' that h^ has been deprived of all his 
property. The ncellin^ of !eases> after the sale of an estate for 
arrears, mast freqf ;iitly ^eratei with extreme harshness and cruelty 
to the under teuai ^ 

One specil^^ of distrust in the supreme power, is pretty geue-^ 
rally known. « TIi/j[ land-holders are even yet apprehensive of the 
increase of their Iritnma; but this possibly less here, than in some 
other districts, of i account of the lands having been greatly over 
assessed at the ^btlemeut, and since sold for arrears, and the old 
proprietors, for fjle most part, ruined. The lakeraujdars are, I am 
told, but of this ^ am not sure, in constant dread of impositions; and 
the best infon \d commercial people believe new taxes will be levied, 
whenever the^ffCaa be, with'effect. In short, a general opinion, I 

B is, that Government, in attending to the welfare of 
of its own interest; and shows an anxiety about the 
irity, chiefly with a vj;ew J;o increase the available 
irces 01 the State. * 

, exists, , doubtless, an Universal impression, that pro« 
ble to confiscation or gros^ violation by the supreme 
vas formerly icustomaly to bury in the ground, trea» 
ble goods ; and to conceal the acquisition of wealth, 
le, but generally from the dread of daeoits; never from 
m that the officers of Government^^will lay violent hands 
erjy!' I am informed tbi re are hardly any instances of 
)r others, or the va'^y few who possess wealth, lending 
lyols on interest, or vesting it itl the Oompany^s funds, 
in^ it,*as their ancestors have done. This, I conceive^ 
ignorance alone, and, certainly, not from any wellr 
ust in the faith of Government. From this remark 
ided merchants, and all such as have correspondence 
jr commercial transactions with Calcutta. Such persons frequently 
'^possess Company’s paper to a considerable amount. 

4. It will probably be found on enquiry, that the natives do 
not ascribe the present wretched state of the old zemindars, to the 
unecpected difiionlfcy of collecting their revenue under our Regulations, 
pr to other causes of similar kind, which are unquestionably tbs 
true ones. They fmagiue it, to be the> result of a settled premeditated 
plan of policy in the Government, to level and degrade its moat 
powerful subjecto. ^ « 

5. Dn the' whole,. I do think the inhabitants of the distriot sub- 
ject^ to my jurisdiction, must consider theix* property, as it manifestly 
IS, entirely safe from i violation by the ofBc rs of Government, or by 
the supreme executive authority. 

]6. There is certainly now little or no dread of arbitrary fines 
and imprisonment ^ extort money, nor of cruelties exercised in the 
OoLlectiou of the revenue : all of which abases were as notorious iu 
the old *bative Governments, as they are still among the Mahrattas, 
in tbj^ naighbourjj^Ood of this district. , ^ 

7. With respect to rights, in the couftpon acceptation of the word, 
I do nojt^conoeive that the nativeet ever possessed any. They know, 
‘‘because they feel, wh^n they auffel* oppression in their persoos or 
property: but they must likewise |Mrceive, if there are among 
them, any who possess a share of mscernment, that their safety 
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from lawless encroachments, is the result (1 the bur 
mercy and forbearance of theil^ eulightei^d^ ruler 
govern according to laws which shall biodleven tli 
from any power residing in ^he^ people, winch cc ^ 
resist such encroachments. ARhoogh, tbwofore 
pect to their persons and property, entirely secui 
Government and its officers^ and though they ma 
much happiness, or nearly as much, as they ever d 
ing, they enjoy no rights and liberties. If they 
and security, it is not because they have a right to 
the equity or the policy of their rulers is pleased to 
those blessings, as valuable privileges and iramuuitie 

Interry. 17.— ^I have no doubt Midnapore is ra 
in population and cultivation. With respect to co 
the internal^ trade in articles consumed by the iiih 
district, which of course increases with the population 
to think it nearly stationary, but certainly not declining, 
however, mention, that the Company's investment has di 
dwindled away to almost nothing, and that numbers 
depended fur subsistence on the advances of the commei 
and who are less able than other descriptions of artisans 
their occupations, are reduced to very great distress. 

2. I have not heard of any buildings worth mention 
by the natives, either for religious or domest'c purposes; 
are there any works carried -on for manufactures. 1 am n 
to •discover that in Midnapore any extensive commercial c». 
requiring costly or substantial buildings or ma(.hinery was 
carried on, unless by Europeans ; contrivances for abridging lai 
are here unknown. Ido not perceive the least fpiritof euterpr 
among either merchants or farmers. 

8* In Midnapore there are no religious buildings of any conse 
quence» The natives are sometimes, from motives of vanity or ot 
piety, induced to dig a tank ; and this, though the least ornamental, 
^ conceive to be the most useful, of all public works; but the increas- 
ing poverty of the liigher orders, and other causes, have contributed 
to make the digging and cleaning of tanks very uncommon, except in 
towns, and a few other places where perhaps they are least wanted. 
In this district, there are very f.*w new works of this nature; but the 
remains of old ones, attest the superior opulence of former times ; at 
least, they show that property was more unequally di'^ided among 
the natives than at present. 

4. The private houses of zemindars and other men of note, con- 
sist either of forfs iu ruins, or of wretched huts, generally worse than 
the stable of au European gentleman.— -It does not appear, however, 
that they were much better off for habitations, when more wealthy. — 
No vestiges of genius are visible in the ruins of the buildings and forts 
of Midnapore,— nothing, by which we could be led to suppose that the 
arts ever flourished^-^t may seem surprisiug that the opulent and 
respectable natives are so seldom tempted to imitate, as far as their 
domestic habits permit, the decent and commodious, but not splendid 
edifices, which we are aocnstomed to bniM for our own residences, and 
that they have acq^uired no taste whatever for gardening. If the erec- 
tion of Widings IB to be reckoned a sign of prosperity, it is my opi- 
uioD, that the district does not at all improve, in this instance. — But 
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ate and j nanners of the people^ rather than to any 
« inse^uvty of property^ that I attribute their per- 
tructing for their own accommodation nothing bub 
mi^ arable huts. 

the people of Mislnapore^ like those of other parts 
I presume of other countries, acquire by their 
3ly necessary to their existence, and little more, 
ith a viev\^ to improve their situations, but merely 
es and families to subsist. They scarcely ever 
ney, or of procuring themselves better food, cloth- 
thau they nave been accustomed to; yet labour is 
iwarded. A rygt can with ease cultivate 16 beghas 
posing half the produce to go for rent, the remainder 
for four or fi\e persons. And this is only one crop, 
red to produce which, cannot occupy hal^the year, 
jolies, or common labourers, frequently earn a Rupee, 
which enable them to be id’e for several days. It is 
^>6 who employ them, to keep them in arrears, because 
j3^‘ve mon^y, they are idle till it is spent; yet all but those 
.pints are strangers to luxury and excess of every kind, 
ay be thought proper to except tobacco as a luxury, 
ho situation of the iQwer orders, is on the whole, somewhat 
by our system of a</ministration ; but their nature is not 
. They are always in debt, and borrow '^.t enormous interest: 
not stimulated to any efforts of industry by the security they 
nut solely oy the calls of hunger. 

j. The co|ii*try is improved by increased population and culti- 
There arti in number, more ryots, but they are just what their 
ners were; andVhardly an instance can be found of a poor labourer 
.coming rich, by dint of industry and parsimony. To their few wants, 
iie uniformity and extreme simplicity of their habits, their unsocial 
education, and the beat of the climate, — to these causes, and not to our 
laws, are in my opinion to be ascribed, the peculiarities of the people. 

9. Cultivation is increased by increasing population ; for the 
ryots must work to live. It is very little extended by plans for the 
iinp*\»vemeiit of agriculture, or by revenue regulations. Waste and 
^mvglo laud, if*low aud^fit for rice, may be brought iuto tillage in one 
season, and the po*orest ryot can undertake it; but a man of substance 
seldom employs stock in farming, under the expectancy of a distant 
return. 

10. 4 The class of mere libonrers who work for hire is not 
nniperoiis. ‘^Bvery^tyot.is a farmer, who tills the land for which he 
pays rent. Talook^M's hold in their own bands little or no part of 
their own Estates to cultWate, by means of servants. The poorest 
ryots a:e tenants, and by the custom of the country, they are 
considered'^ as a Ex>rt of^ proprietors, entitled to a, perpetual lease. 
They are attached in the strongest manner to the soil, never migrate 
but from necessity; and 1 think they ought to be recognized, as 
enjoying a rigLii (they and their posterity) their tenures. 

11. Thus, the lowest class of the people, however wretched in 
appearance, and depressed in spi.it, possess a sort of independence, 
though perhaps not a beneficial or satisfactory independence. On 
the failure of a crop of rice, very few are able to get employment ; for 
there is no work to be done. They leave thei^ houses, and being des- 
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titute o^tbe means o£ procaring la livelihood by iudu^ 

^to subsist by beggings or by robbing. 1'^ ^ 

12. The poor, the sick, ai#d the^aged^esides 
of idle religious persons, Brahi^ins, Fakeers/ 
depend on private charjty alone. In times of p 
of begging is perhaps sufficient ; for all the native 
nature, habit, and, religion, ta assist each other \i 
distress. But in a famine, the poor soon perish. 

13. A famine in this country is, of all calan 
earth is liable, the most dreadful. It oilght tet be ci 
peti&lly impending. For that it has not occiirreei 
years, is not to be ascribed to any measures of ours, 
perhaps, at present, as populous as it wa», previojis to t 
in ihe year 1770 ; and if another scarcity, equal to th 
place now, 1 do not suppose it would fall less heavy, 
the Mofussil, are less able/^o assist each other, than the^ 
ly. Fewer private stores of grain are preserved ; aiic 
informed, perhaps without foundation, that Governmeu 
to doubt the utility of the establishment of the public gr. 

14. The people are, or at least would be, in the event i 
less domesticated, and less dependent on each other. It it 
collected, that during a great famine, dependence, slavery, a 
vity, are for the poori(that is for 99 in 100) highly enviable, anc 
ingly sought after with eagertaess. Many hospitable familie^ 
thousands might and would have btiei* collected toAther and i 
now entirely ruined. *I trust I shall be pardoned/qr adding, \ 
doubt, in spite of all the information ^that Ihasr beAn got, and ai 
plans that have been suggested aud adopted, whetl^r Goverin/Twnu -e 
better enabled to apply effectual remedies than they were her^tMo . 

15. A great deal of rice was destroyed by last rains by an iiiund^ 
tion ; aud from the little information I have picked up respecting 
the neighbouring districts, I cannot help entertaiuiug some suspicion, 
that distress will be felt before the next harvest. 

10. The condition of the ryots is on the whole, I think, better; 
because their lives and limbs are safe from th© zemindars aud 
collectors of revenue. Oii the other hand, the dread of dacoits, 
expense of prosecution, and tUe spirit of prosecuting, the slowness 
of our legal proceedings, aud the doub<tfulness of 4he ©vent of Taw- 
suits, on account'uf perjury and other* causes : allTihefte, are evils of 
th© present day. • • ’ * 

17. It is true, that every man who is injifred, may prosecute ; 
that he is considered as possessing a right po redress ; and that justice 
is intended to be impartially administered : whereas in other States of 
Hindostan, for instance the neighbouring Mahratta country, ther^ is no 
pretence of this:. But perhaps in d few of the Mahratta eStates, which 
dre best taken care of, where no poor man conceives that he possesses 
any rights whatever, and where all are aware that, withoiit the help 
of a patron, they have no power to obtain redress for injury, perhaps, 
1 say, in these estates, less injustice is on the whole committed, and 
less misery felt, than in estates 6f 'the same size, under orfr Govern- 
ment. In the Mahratta estate, there may probably occur one or twb 
glaring instances of oppression, outrage, and cruelty, which are silently 
put up with, because there are no inferior attempts to contend with hia 
superior. In the Midnapore estate, a number of poor ideu may be 
[ToLi L] a62 
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^or themfi ilves, and t.re ruined by ineffectual contests^ 
es^ wilhlrich and powerful individuals. 

V not lether it wiil be thought, that some of these 
m attempt to uidervalue the advantages of au 
administration of justice. This is far from my 
> may be permitted me to consider, whether that 
Y, equal and regular ; whether the poor can obtain 
) rich; whether the state of the country, or the 
will admit it. I am ready to confess my opinion, 
t to uf) their minds on these points, from hasty 

views. It has always appeared to me a very great 
.nd misfortune, in the constitution of the Government 
, that^the rulers have it not in their power to attain a 
iacy with the lower classes of their subjects, to enable 
with accuracy, of their condition, 
ere the cultivator of the ea^th lives under a dread of 
prey ot extortioners, he cannot be considered secure of 
Iruit of his labour. Nothing can be more desirable than 
precise view of the situation of the natives, as connected 
ollection of the revenue. On this topic, I could wish to 
ome length, but 1 am aware of the difficulty attending the 
cion, and particularly of my inexperience in the detail of 
.^ctor^s Depa’ .^ment. I therefore, in th'^ outset, beg leave to 
1 auy intention to pronounce positively, on revenue matters, 
.iitiments 3xpressed in tho following paragraph, will be the 
; of such vieT s as occur to me, on a general and cursory collection 
e subject. ' i 

Xn passJ^ng the 7th ‘Regulation, 1799, it was I believe the 
^ sign of Government (a very reasonable and liberal design, in my 
f pinion) to enable the zemindars to collect their just demands of rent, 
vith punctuality, and without expense ; and 1 think it would have 
been just and considerate, at the same time, to have facilitated to the 
ryots, the means of obtaining redress against extortioners. 

21. But the fact is, the ruin of one zemindar, being more 

coni|picuous at the sudder, than that of 10,000 ryots, his interests 
naturally attract the attention of the legislature first ; and as, in the 
proposal of any plan connected with finance, it is required to set out 
with the maxim, that the sadder jumma can on no pretence be 
lowered, there remains no other resource for helping the zemindars, 
than the restoration of part of the power they possessed of old, to 
plunder tbei»' tenants. ^ i 

22. Exaction oft revenue, is now, I presume, and perhaps 
always was, the inosl prevailing crime throughout the, country. It 
is piobably au evil necessarily attending the civil state of the lyots. 

1 think it ra,ther unfortunate than otherwise, that it should be less 
shocking to humanity than some foujdarry crimes. I know not how 
it is that extortioners appear to us in any other bght, than that of the 
worst and most pernicious species of robbers* 

23. It will be found, I believe, tbatlthe condition of husband- 
men in eacteru countries, is incompcti^ble with security, and that sort 
cf independence which enables men to maintain themselves against 
oppression and violence. The public revenues, which are in reality 
the rent of land, are throughout the East, collected by a system of 
extortion, violence, and barbarity of every kind. 
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24. In these provinceSj we of coarse endeavc 
end to this system^ and with thelgreatest sunc^as; b 
completely gained the object,^ we coucluritfd the 
made perpetual^ forming it /)n. an estimaee^of 
lands. The resources were prefbably by the zo 
acceded to the settlement^ considered as permai 

to be affected materially, by^further limitations oi 
possessed over their tenants. 

25. But owing to the natural operation of th. 
soon found themselves unable to rob and plunder, i, 
sequence, most of them fell heavily in arrears, and 
great part of their estates, and many more were h 
when Regulation 7th of 1 799, was enacted for thei 
indeed expedient to do something extraordinary foi 
since it became very probable, at least so I thought, 
tion as equal justice was administered, many of them 
means to collect from the ryots, sufficient to p^y their 

26. The effect of Regulation 7th, 1799, has been, \ 
by means of attachments and sales, to realize their rm 
frequency of these attachnients and sales in the mofussil, 
serve to prove, that the revounes are not collected witlu 
misery to the ryots. And consideration of the expense, 
of prosecution, on which subject I have before touched i. 
Interrogatory 7th, satisfies me, that the Dewcuny Adawli 
afford the sufferers effectual redress against the abuse of th 
entrusted to the zemipdars, by thd 7tu Regulation jf 1 799. 

27. It is chiefly to be ascribed to the Reg liation in qu 
I conceive, that the public balances are moddrat*|', and that lai. 
the Collector's sales fetch a tolerable price. Y-at, as if the^ n. 
in which the rents are levied, and the condition of the ryets, w 
matters not necessary to be noticed, it is frequently pronoiincod 
once as a position, admitting of no doubt, that these favorable salt 
afford a substantial proof of the lightuess of the assessment, and oi 
the flourishing state of the country. 

28. Under the Mahomedan Government, the revenues may 
surely be said to liave been collected from the zemindars, by a system 
of boundless violence and rapine. Default ers were liable to a 
imprisonment, to be disgraced, scourged, and tortured. But the 
zemindars exercised the same severities over their tt iiauts, or they 
could never have collected their routs. We bavii realized the 
revenues, by selling the patrimony of defaulters. The zemindars 
realize their rents, not by corporal severities, but by vexatious 
attachments and ruinous sales. I suspect that, till the zemindars 
are deprived of the power of distraining for arrears, the ryots must 
be liable to exaction. I am not, I confess, clear that it would be 
possible for zemindars to collect their just rents, without some power 
of the kind; for their rents are now enormously high. They caunot 
afford to spare their ryots ; for Government never spares them. It 
is generally known, that even the powers the zemindars possessed 
under Regulation 7th oi! 1793, were either insufficient or ill under- 
stood ; and, in fact, they seldom ea^erted those powers, till they were 
confirmed and extended by Regulation 7bh, 1799. 

29. I think it would be worth while to make the experiment of 
prohibiting distraint, unless preceded by a legal judgment. A summary 
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by tuean^ of mofassi^ cauzies and munsifs^ be made of 
hen^ t^i^zemindars! would be necessitated to adduce 
their clSim, before they proceeded to enforce it, and 
'-■rdges^u their own .C 9 ,use. 

btoV Q^‘ this district, has entered into minute and 
m this interesting subject, which falls more im- 
'is province, and will speedily submit the result 
5 content myself with observing, that to the best of 
h laws regarding attachments are greatly abused, 
. of extreme oppression. 

Iscortftined tLe immense population of the district, by 
ation of a great part of it. It amounts to at least one 
*f. 1 have been enabled to compare it, with one taken 

Jiars ago, in a*few pergunnahs. Two years after that 
^amine destroyed many thousands in this zillah ; and if 
d the present number, when compared to the old one, to 
^there can be no doubt whatever, that the cause is the 
Increasing cultivation necessarily follows population, 
where visible. To those who are tolerably acquainted 
irnal state of the country, it is known that the population, 
/icd by some great calamity, constantly increases very fast. 
foKiid that it is not the W^nt of Courts of Justice, nor of a 
^stem of Police, that prevents the prosperity of the provinces 
0 the Mahrr.utas. Where no battles a?e fought, where the 
biain unmolested by military ei^actions, where the zemindar 
-Vgent are t^eldom changed/ the lands o| the Mahrattas in the 
oourhood of^ jhis district, are in a high state of cultivation, and 
bpulation is enual, frequently superior to ours. I say frequently 
- enol* to ours ; not ihat the natural increase of population is by us, in 
^ i least obstructed, but because, in a well superintended Mahratta 
/tate, there are, in addition to the natural increase, constant accessions 
b the numbers, by emigrants from the neighbouring country. 

32. It is the interest of the proprietor of an estate, to take as 
much care of his ryots as a farmer does of his cattle ; and that care, 
is suiBcient to promote their increase. — The ryots of the Company's 
provinces enjo^ that degree of security which is essential to their 
*in«rcase. This is^ not •the case, with the far greater part of the 
Mahratta country : vast tracts^of the Mahratta country are desolated, 

^ partial famines ace frequent, and as population does not increase in 
those provinces, 1 conclude that^tbe misery is extreme. Population 
>can here, be very materially affected onlv, by war and famine. 

^3. Famine proceeds from droug&t or inundation, and some- 
times from war. FboSi t^e circumstance of increasing population 
alone, we cannot, as many pretend, draw an inference of very high 
prosperity and good Government. England is certainly a country 
enjoying a good Government, and great internal prosperity ; but 
the population the cultivated parts of Bengal surpasses that of 
Englaiid, and this population increases in Bengal, in a far greater 
proportion thto in England, though I imagine the Government of 
Bengal will be admitted to be inferior id that of England* The 
situation* o*^ almost all orders nf pedpte here, is highly favourable to 
,the propa^tion of the species. 

34. ^very body marries ; aH unmarried man of 25, or an nn* 
married girl of 15^ iMre hardly to be found. AM soon as girls become 
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marriageable, geoerallj before, husbaDds alfe withoi difficulty pro- Answersfrom 
vided for them ; marriage is a jthing whi A hap of courm — a 
necessary part of life. T' • ^ Midnapore,to 

35. The people live a regtlar, sober,fiome life^ and seldt)m Interroga- 
leave their bouses, not being Tliaile to be c^led uj ^ for tlie perform- 
ance of military service ^)r public labour, or ser de, so common in* ‘ 
most countries. Very few marriages are iinpro the women 

becoming prematuiely debilitated and decrepit, do t perhaps bear so 
many children as those who marry at a riper age barreftn^ss is 
extremely rare. Polygamy, prostitution, religious' usterity, and the 
circumstance of young widows seldom nSarrying a si lond time, are the 
only obstacles I am at pieseiit able to recollect, the increase of 
population ; and all these, though in themselves of considerable 
magnitude, being productive of individual suffering an^ inconvenience, 

J do not consider, in their general effect upon the ulation of the 
country, as very important. — Among the causes of in ase, are to be 
reckoned, the extreme fa«ilit;j of rearing children. -e, no infants 
perish of cold, of diseases pi'bceeding from dirt and bad jornmodation, 
nor, except in famines, of an wholesome food. — The j -pox some- 
times carries off multitudes of children. — Inoculation, oiTgh it has 
been known for ages, is by no*means ujiversaily practise^ sickness, 
however, is very uncommon among children. As soon • child is 
weaned, it lives on rice ; like its parents, goes naked for t or three 
years; and requirosiino care whatever. — In ^^rs of plent; overty 
nparcely ever prevents a maif, from rearing a family of chi' 

3C. The political security affftided to this disfrict, from^ rav- 
ages of the Mahrattas, is the greatest blessing the jjuVives could^^oy j 
but to imagine that the population has^increased, swly in consec 
of our system of internal administration, appears t</me most ei^ 

Under the Native Government, the population had reached il^ 
height, or very near it. Thirty years ago, nearly half the people wl 
swept away, by the greatest famine recorded in history. Ever i ’ 
that period, except in 1790, when a partial famine happened, the nu/ 
hers have been gradually increasing. I do not know that the incr ,ase ' 
has been more rapid, during the last ten years, than during the 20 pre- 
ceding ; although most of the abuses of the Native Governments, and 
many new abuses of our Government, prevailf d throughout the gr^t^ 
part of the last-mentioned pSriod. Supposing the country to enjoy 
peace, I cannot easily conceive internal ipismanagepieut so excessive, 
as to stop the increase of population. » * • * 

Interry. 18,~I have had no Opportunity of hearing discontents 
and murmurs, if any exist, '*It is evident, the natives ii? general^ have 
reason to be satisfied; because, compared with tjh® old Native Govern- 
ments, the English Government is a goo^ one, ioasmucB as it secures 
the country from invasion, and on the whple, very well preseryes the 
lower orders; *that is to say, the* main body of the confhuunity, from^ 
the tyranny of the higher orders. 

2. It is scarcely possible that much real attachment hnd loyalty 
to the ruling power, can subsist among the higher classes. I do not 
however imagine that in Midnapore there is much disaffection. There 
are scarcely Sioy Moguls in the* d^trict. The total want pf energy 
and spirit, the poverty and ignorance of the people, compose, in 
opinion, the strength of our Government. 

3. The native? have, Z thinhi great personal confidence in the 
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Company’s 8eib3,iit9 know it; can only be, under the sanction 

of a. 4 a\ 7 , that imp< jitioDs or o^ppression of any kind, can take 
pl^pe. KespectiAg the i ture of the fioveroment, and of our external 
interests, they an" totfelly in' the dark. In Calcutta, a degree of 
curiosity may soii '^imes'^ be observed among a few natives, and a 
desii.e to converse /n State affairs; but on ^uch occasions, the best 
informed natives Always betray an extreme ignorance: the most 
learned and intelligent have no knowledge of the law of nations 
rdo*not believe t^ey suppose the political measures of the supreme 
power to be fouryed in equity and moderation. 

Interry. Ip — The present system of Police cannot be said to be 
well calculated /b ensure the apprehension of offenders, since of 100 
dacoits, hardly y%n are taken, and perhaps not two convicted. 

2. ,Two y^ars a^ a considerable part of this district, almost the 
whole of the j bgle mehals, was overrun by choars, who plundered 
and burnt sev ^i'al entire pergunnahs, and committed murders daily. — 
These choarf bnust have amounted iK- piPmber to some thousands ; 
and I do noi^ recollect that half a dozen of them were brought to jus- 
tice. — The n %.vus taken to restore tranquillity were very simple, and I 
am coufidep the only ones which could ha'-^e succeeded : — they were, 
merely in* ’'5sting the jungle zemindar? with regular authority, to pre- 
serve thf^peafce in their respective estates; and it is certain that the 
choars f % for the most part, at present in the service of the zemin- 
dars, a ^ execute th^vfr trust of guards, with fiddiity and effect. 

3 \ short tipie ago I heard of an njcursion of two or three hun- 
dred -^fioars, who(^ committed sevdral outrages, and then retired to a 
disb'3't part of tfr3 jungle : none of them were taken, and there is 
Jltj/ ^ probability <S* a single man being ever apprehended : — nor does 
t^^' happen in the jungles only. If a darogah reports a dacoity having 
^^‘*cen place within hie jurisdiction, although the gangs are in general 
/^merous, amounting from 20 to 200, the chances are perhaps, against 
^ne being seized. If dacoits are taken, it is either by mere chance, or 
by the help of goyendas, who are themselves almost always accom- 
plices; — they are seldom or never taken in the fact, or pursued with 
success afterwards. Having long ago observed this, and conceiving 
that; to prevent tlie crir^e of dacoity (the greatest evil in my opinion, 
*efiic^ing in the country )i it is highly advisable that the people should 
learn to defend themselves; I have frequently endeavoured to enconr- 
. age the ryots to keep arms/jn their houses, and to learn to assemble 
on the slighte&t alarm of dacoks,*’and assist each other. 

' 4. In the district 6f Benares, there is, I haye heard, little or no 

dacoity; not, I conceive, on account of the Police being in the hands of 
amils, but because the {^eopje, or a large propoiSiion of them, carry arms, 
and are able to defend themselves. There, the ryots would assist 
each other, in the event of* an attack. They do not, like the helpless 
inhabitants of this part of the country, trust entirely to chokedars, 
who so very frequently join the dacoits, and sometimes head them. 

5. Ill case it should be thought that the prevalence of the crime 
of dacoity, o^gang robbery, and the difiSouity of apprehending and 
convicting the perpetrators, are here exagj>erated, I Shall take this 
opportusity of mentioning, that it is toot from convictions before the 
, Court of Circuit, far less from the cases referred to the Nizamut Adaw- 
lut, that this point can be ascertained. Let the number and the nature 
of the acquittals he observed; and not only them, but the reports of 
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every dacoity received from the ]j’olice offi< 
judgment may be formed of the truth or fall 
I say, that of 100 dacoits, if 10 are a^prehi 
is a larger proportion than I Aoijld expect. 

6. I presume to say, that those whft are 

enormous evil' of dacoity throughout Bengal, are tl 
not happened to enquire deeply into, and meditate 
is literally true, that the lives and property of the 
and, according to the common expression among 
they do not sleep in tranquillity. • 

7. In Midnapore the foujdarry business is) com 

ing, not very heavy. The convicts are very few, 
seldom I believe contains so many trials^ or crimes of 
as those of the other districts in this division, 
remarks regarding dacoits, in my opinion, applicable 
though less so, than to other parts of the country of 
happened to acquire some luformation. * 

Interry. 20. — Prom my** answer to the last Int^ogatory, it 
may be inferred that I am nif opinion, the Pohce establJIhnJnnts are 
inefficient. But I do not raean^o say t1?ey arennferior in^idnapore 
to those of other districts. When I* say the Police t^oughout 
Bengal appears to me bad, I rather speak in comparison witU^vilized 
European countries, Jhan with any sy’stem kiJ'^wn to exist IWindia. 
It is my opinion, too, that several of the defect^ which I sP^l pre- 
sdhtly endeavour to point out, are inevitable, from the nature^V our 
Government, which is tinlike all other Government^ 

Interry. 21. — Since the year 1793, crimes o{ ^inds are inci 
ed ; and I think most crimes are still inoi’easing, i ijle presen t^inru^^ 
of crimes may perhaps be doubtful; but no one I think can deny,,tl 
immediately after 1793, during five or six years, it was most tigfanifei 
and rapid, and that no considerable diminution has taken place. 

2. Great population and poverty produce misery and crimes, 

particularly in a country where there is no public, and consequently 
no certain and regular provision for the poor; where there are, 1 may 
almost say, more poor than in any country ; and where the ability and 
the disposition of private individuals to suppo?t them, are continually ^ 
diminishing. Moreover the detection and (Jonvietion of oSenders^ 
grow every day more difficult, » 

3. I ought to note here, that n^ exjJerience d^es pot reach, be- 
yond the period alluded to iu the question pqt to mt^. But as far as 
I have learnt of the State of hhe country previou'i-to 1793, i conceive * 
fewer crimes were committed; and it is certi^in that the foujdarry 
business in general was much lighter than^at present. • 

4. The large gangs of dacoits were formerly perhaps more 
common, and the sirdars more daring thab now ; bub they did not 
rob so often. There are still large gangs of robbers who do not, 
except in the jungles, maintain themselves in a body : they 'disperse, 
mix in society, and apppar at large. The darogah's system I 
think, contributed to br^1r, these numerous bodies, to prevent the 
formation of more, and to a^pprejl^ead the sirdars, who were frequently 
supported by the connivance of sdmindars or other persons wbi^ 
possessed authority. The darogahs are seldom or never in the pay ’ 
of dacoits, though th^y take Huzzers and petty bribes, and harrass 
the poor in a variety of modes. 
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^5. Dacol^ do not now offcenfassemble in large bodies^ and set 
th6* Magistrate, at ddrance. They lie concealed^ come about the 
Cnarti intrigue tha lower ofSoers^ or with the jailor^ ascertain 
the probability I j^'dete^cion, convifitioh and punishment, what sort 
of evidence may] requisite to disprove facts, and so on. In short, 
the 'Country is ^iiiested with robbers and villains, who know how to 
elude the law. T 

i , That Clones have not increased, still more, is owing to the 
providential occl^rence of a number of years of plenty. In any 
calamity of sea^m, I have n6 doubt crimes would increase, to a most 
alarming degr/e. l^he ryots are now, though more independent, 
much worse protected from distress, than heretofore. They once 
looked up to rieir talookdars, who could assist them, and who did , 
to the utmosiijf their power; for it was their interest. The ryots 
now, have n 9 ^-*protector but the Regulations; and the Regulations, 
though they (^Say serve to defend them in $ome measure from violence 
and barbarif ’, will nbt feed them. * ^ 

7. Ariqugh antecedent to the' year 1793, crimes were less 
numerous, / /lie abused which then prevailed in the administration 
of justicq/vvere so great an d^ various, ^us to constitute an evil perhaps 
greater, /^ertainly more repugnant t6 our feelings, than the present 
increas/fjOf crimes. Some of the abuses I allude to, are these : — Rich 
and p/.7erfal indi vitals were accustomed to tjike justice into their 
own hLjds : inuocerffi men were very frequently punished on suspicion : 
couff^ jions were* extorted by fqvce aud intimidation, even by the 
re^',ar officers : ^trials were conducted, without much regard to fair- 
n^^^ the records the^ trial was not kept, or made up complete; the 
was uiiame to make defence. — In all these ways, and more 
Wight be pointed out, great injustice was done; but at the same time, 
Jjne puiii'shineiit of offenders, was less uncertain than it is at present. 


8. I may here take the liberty to mention a few circumstances 
• which have fiillcn under iny observation, as operating to obstruct the 

conviction of delinquents, under the present system. 

9. I think the delay which occurs between the apprehension 
and, the trial, is too great. 

111- The accused, Bave time and opportunity to fabricate a defence; 
and very little money will procure false witnesses to support it. 

‘ 11. The extreme^ length and intricacy of trials, render the full 
and complete, investigation qf every case, impossible. I think the 
^ duty of circuit judge, in this division, especially in the hot weather, 
too laborious, for one man to execute. ‘ 

12. The objection of almost every HmdQp of credit knd respecta- 
bility, to svtear by the Gd'nges' water, which is insisted upon in the 
Criminal Courts, prevents their appearing as prosecutors or witnesses; 
aud forms another impedfmeut to ihe conviction of ofienders. 


, 13. Another impediment, though of a very different nature 

from thofSe I have mentioned, and much more difficult to remove, 
is to me too ‘palpable to be overlooked,— I ‘mean that arising from 
Europeans, in our situation, being iiecessacily ill-qualified, in many 
points, to perform the duties required of us, as Judges and Magistrates, 
Nothing is more common, even after a minute and laborious examin- 
ation of evidence on both sides, for the judge to be left in litter doubt, 
respecting the points at issue. c 

14. This proceeds chieflyj from our very imperfect connexion 
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with tbe uatires, and our scanty' knowled^4 our stu^y^ of 

their manners, customs, and langhages. WjTthin the' fev7 years,* too, 
the natives have attained a sort of legal llnowled ;, as it is called, 
that is to say, a skill in the afts«oE collusidn, int perjury, and 

subornation, which enables them to perplei an us, with infi- 

nite facility. 

15. Some apology mayJje necessary for gen remarks of this 
■nature, yet I cannot forbear offering one more servation/ whicji 
has often struck me forcibly. 

16. It appears to me, that we are extremely a owing perhaps 
to our being aware of the prevalence of deceit* and erjury, to form 
unfavourable opinions of tbe veracity of the nativi while taking 
their evidence. We perhaps judge too^much, by rn — we imagine 
things to be incredible, because tliey have not bdfore f ,en, within our 
experience. We constantly mistake extreme simplicity i for cunning ; 
and we are, to the last degree, suspicious of our 0ml ‘ We make 
not sufficient allowance for^h^ loose, vague, ai*i inac ‘ate mode in 
which the natives tell a story, for their not comprehe |ing, us, and 
our not coinprehendiug, thefir^. We hurry, terrify, and 1:5 oiftid them, 
with our eagerness and iinfatieiice. 

1 7. The Judge of Cii cnit, and eveuTiis Omlah, are str^ ers, and 
quite imacqiiaiuted with the characters of the persons exa , and 
the credit due to them ; and always, on that i?QC 0 unt, less petenfc 
to discover truth among voluijies of contradictor^ evidence. 

• 18. A rich man can seldom , bo convicted of ^ crime, gaol 
delivery. IJ committed on the strongest positive testimony be/t^ the 
Magistrate, he, without difficulty, brings 20 witneS^ffes on his trrijs to 
swear an alibi, or any thing else that may suft his ca^: M^e 


can bribe the prosecutor, or his material witnesses.* He has, beeidfs, 
a very good chance of escaping, by the mere contradictiotis of 
witnesses against him, particularly if what they have to depose to, 
long or intricate, or happened at a distant period, or was seen and> 
heard by many witnesses of different descriptions and characters; or 
if mapy facts, names, and dates, are to be recollected. No falsehood 
is too exti’avagant or audacious to be advanced before the Court of 
Circuit.-r-]?o caae,^ at least, no rich man's car^e, is tootdesperate for 
defence, supported by counter fjvidence ; and ff once doubts are rafsed, 
no matter of what kind, the object of ihe accused is gained, and he 


is secure. • ’ * 

19. Perjury is extremely corampnj and though iJ occurs much'* 
more frequently on Ihe part, of the accused/ thgiu of th^ prosecutor;* 
yet I have known several iif&tances of conspiracies and false compl&inta 
^supported by perjury, *The Judge who has oncfe had ex^ierience of a 
case of this kind, is soon plunged into doubt and perplexity, continu- 
ally awake to the possibility of tjjie witueJses against tjie acdused, 
being foresworn ; and as he of course leans to the favourable side, the 
consequence must be, that the guilty frequently escape. > 

20. Instances hav| occurred of goyendas and witnesses being 
murdered by dacoits, for affpearing against them in a Court of Justice ; 
and this has inspired a very gene^'al terror, which operates .to prevent 
prosecutors and witnesses from^comfcg forward. Sometime*s I haw 
reason to think false evidence is brought, to support a true story ; ‘ 
lest the prisoner should escapcj for want of the legal number a£ 
witnesses. * 
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31. Fori!^y 
to my reply to Rr 
crimioal laws. [\ 
Ititerry. 22. 
peciiliiir to this d 
inhabitants of fcl 
on former occasio 
measupjs which ^ 


y furthei sentiments on this head, I beg leave to refer 
^iteiTogaiory 38, relative to the administration of the 


[nterry. 22. not aware of ‘any particular crime of enormity 

iar to this d I J’ict, e!scept that of plundering, committed by the 
litaiits of fcl fl jungles, and of the Mahratta country. 1 have, 
rmer occasio as my duty requin^d, stated to Government the 
ipjs which Ibpeared to me advisable to adopt, for the improve- 
Policf in th' 

)ry j^’eat 


ment of the Polic 
prevail, to very g 


this respect, 
extent. I 


This crime does not at present 


The situation of Midnapore renders it liable to suffer from 


Mahratta robbeys, who occasionally make expeditions for plunder, and 
immediately ajferwards retire with their booty, out of our territory. 
I last year stapd to Government, that several of the Mahratta zemin- 
dars on the frfttier, kept robbers in their pay, or were robbers them- 
selves. I moptionod, too, that if I could be authorized to puisue them 
into their oW territofy, I should probrfbly be able to apprehend them, 
or put a stojto their depredations. I further informed Government, 
that knowii^ 'no otho.* expedient, I h^d endeavoured to persuade 
some of* M zomindaiis of this distri.ct, to arm and assemble their 
ryots, in Ase of any attfick from the-Mahrattas. 

3. ^j^'hese Mahratta depredations, as well as those of the Midna- 
pore jii/glos, called Qiioarec, 'are committed for*th 0 most part, by 
Pikes,, ‘%at is to sayf men whose prdviupe it is to* guard the estates of 
diffeiV zemindars. When the pay and subsistence of these Pikes, 
becojf/e scanty n,nU precarious, they betake themselves to robbery, and 
if, i^^^stead of beitiA checked, they are encouraged by their chiefs, they 

extremely (connillable. ♦ If the situation of the Mahratta Pikes 
c^iid. be rendered as easy as that of the Pikes of the Midnapore 
Angles; they would probably remain quiet. 

4. But the zemindars whom they serve, are under no control, 
^being themselves Magistrates with unlimited power; and at the same 
time, as I have before meutioued, very frequently robbers. 


Inteny. 23. — Except in the jungles, where the zemindars maiu- 
taiu large bodies of meu, few of the natives keep arms of any descrip- 
tion.' It would( in my opinion, be fortunate, if they did. The jungle 
Spikes are armed with boSvs and arrows^j swords, spears, and sometimes 
matchlocks. 


Interry. 24.-^There afa several forts in Midnapore of stone and 
mud ; but they are gone to ddeay. They were all, I believe, except 
the fort at f-he stajbjon/ built long agq, and wore well calculated to 
defe'od the inhabitants of the district from the incursions of Mahratta 
horse, but w^re otherwisa useless. One colitained lately, about 20 
pieces of artillery of different sizes. The name of this fort is Bataw. 
It is ^}ituateJ^l in the juugla mehal of Biigree, formerly much infested 
by choars. I thought it best to remove the guns, lest they should 
fall into tjio hands of banditti, who, on my first aj-rival at Midnapore, 
were very numerous iu pergunnah B agree. The guns are accordingly 
brought hithJr, but they appear to be unserviceable. 

2. The slightest rumour of Uie likeRbood of a Mahratta war, 
produces much alarm among tho^ natives of this district. They have 
now no forts to retire to, capable of affording them shelter, and they 
justly dread the ravages of cavalry. 

Inteny. 25. — The number of the inhabitants of this district, I 
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compute at 1,500,000: about one-seventh may be 
rest are Hindoos. 

Interry. 26. — The names^of the per^ns of 
opulence, are as follows : — , , • $ ^ ^ 

Durpuerain Roy, late Canoi^goe of Midnapo 
Chuiidersekur Ghose, a considerable Talook 
of Mr. Peirce, Judge and Collecfor of the 
Luckechum Sutputtee, Talookdar. 

Conni Podar, a merchant in the town of ]\lidij^pore. 

Chiton Podar, a merchant in the tt^wn of Midc^ipore. 

Durpnaraiu Bose, a merchant residing at*Bainiiibooai 
Kishen Sing, a merchant at Baminboom. 

Anuud Laid, Zemindar of Miduapore and Navajij^le. 
Kishenbiillub, Zemindar of Narain*Gilr. • 

Riiggonaut Chowdry, Zemindar of Ameraee 
Ammdiierain, Zemindar of Tumlook. 

Rannee Jankee, ZemAidji** of Misadul. 

Nurnerain, Zemindar ol lledgellee. 

Gopaul Jndur, Zemindar of >Soojamoota. ^ , 

Beerpeshaud Chowdry, *Zemindar of Kuruepoor and lulrampoor. 
Juggiinnaut Dole, Zcmincfiir of Guisela. 

Lnlchmiueroiu, Zemindar of Ghutna. • 

Bidenant Chowdry, a considerable merghant and Zef\ndar of 
Coraepore. ’ ’ i, A 

. None of these, entertain armed followers, except perhap^lteu or a 
dozen Peons for States; bub some tliem, have pil:es in considerable 
numbers, to’ keep the peace in their estates. Thesh pikes, are'.{j^nder 
the Magistratehs orders. , * ' * ^ 

Interry. 27.— I am not able to name any pei’sons in the (^isfct‘icb 
as disaffected to the British Government, having seen no symptoms of 




disaffection. There are a few 'zemindars on the borders connected byr 
marriage and consanguinity witli tbeir neighbours the Mahrattas; auc^ 
I think it possible these zemindars would prefer the Mahrattas, as rul-\ 
ers. The jungle zemindars I look upon, as lawless, turbulent, quarrel- 
some chiefs ; but not as wishing for a change in the Government. The 
disaffected throughout the country, I imagine, consist for the^most 
part, of ruined Mussulman families, residing (diieflj in the large townea 

2. There is here, as elsewhere, very numerous class of. the 
lower orders, ready to serve under any standard, wiiere they can get, 
subsistence. These, have no idea of Itoyalty, or disjo^alty, except to 
their masters who i^upport ^hem. ^They wcJiild readily ei/list with A 
foi*eign power; but 1 do not call them disaffected, because custom 
and necessity lead thefli to hire themselves, ^oiany master who may 
be able to maintain them. I here allude to the description of men 
commonly employed as Peons. They will not often enlist as Sepoys, 
on account of the, constraint attending the European discipline, and * 
in some instances, from religious scruples. , 

I think the natives in general do not look upon the Qrime of 
treason against the Statfe, in the light we do. Infidelity and attach- 
ment to a master or a chidf, whoever he may be, tlley are not surpassed 
by any people : but those who (StSnd in the mere relation of •subjects, 
without being in the service or pay of the supreme power, do not feel, 
thetnselves bound by any very strong tie of allegiance. 

Interry, 28,— If Government declares itself the sole source of 

[VoL.l.] a63w/ 
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honour^ the nauv^es will nofc^ I thinks compreheDd the declaration, and 
therefore it can\bave l\ttle effect iu« strengthening their attachment. 
An institution or Measure pf Government, founded merely on European 
customs, must bar'ileless i:.nd uniuteljigjible. 

2. Our Govi Went^ i£ I may jf/esume to offer my opinion on the 
subject, appears ^tj/me very strong, and secure from serious internal 
commotion, altlwii^h the natives can hajdly be said to be attached to 
it; for none of th|m understand it. No Government ever stood more 
iildependent of pfblic opinion. I never knew one native, who had 
even a remote idea of the political state of the country. And can it 
possibly for a moment be supposed, that the people of Bengal dream of 
subverting the Government ? They are in this respect, the most igno- 
rant of all people, and the most helpless, having no power to combine 
or enter into i^eague for th^ir own interests. I am persuaded, no 
oppression ex«;cised by the ruling power, supposing it the greatest 
possible, — for«^ stance, general arbitrary requisitions made on the pro- 
perty of the y labitanjs, — would in Midua^re produce any resistance. 
At all 6vent|| no mob could collect, sufficiently formidable to resist a 
company^ of fepoys. I, have no idea that the natives here ever consult 
or convers^n political subjects. ^ 

3, ^e army is powerful, and certainly to be depended upon, as 
long as iTO paid. — The Sepoys are, like the rest of the natives, entirely 
uninstr/^uod as to the form of the Government, of the poljcy of their 
rulers, of the justice of their wars. It is isi this ignorance and 
apathy k^that our strength consists. Nof do any precautions appear to 
me uyfessai’y for |ur security, against faction s^aud cabals, I see no 
ten^ficy whatso^erto improvement among the natives, 'except their 
incrCasing knowledge* o£ the ^j^egulations, which, in speaking of the 
pr#gfes3\)f politica,! philosophy, is scarcely worth mentioning. 

< 4. , With respect to the eligibility of conferring titles and honours 
on the natives, it might possibly, if practicable, be of use. It might 
serve to attach them to the Government, and to hold themselves in 
'estimation. But how such an arrangement is to be brought about, 1 
have no conception. Between our ideas of honour and those of the 
natives, there is no principle of assimilation. lu the European world, 
and even in those countries of Europe, where a despotism prevails, there 
t^till subsists between th^ sovereign and those who may bo distinguish- 
ed with honours, a perfect uniformity di sentiment : they posses sfaults 
and virtues, in cqmmou : theii‘ ideas run, in one current, and a sorb of 
equality is pr^seiwed, in spite^of^the distiuction of ranks. — Bub here, 
.this is not the cAse. The spirit uf a gentleman^ in our sense, is un- 
known among the nlrttives. They possess ^lo feeling in common with 
the hakeem. They move in a sphere, which a thousand moral and 
physical causes, prevent our coming in contact with. 

On whom, I beg Jeave to ask, can titles be conferred, when 
none are plated in a situation, where it is possible to render themselves 
eminent or conspicuous ? How can their merits be known, when their 
rulers haVe no counexion with them, — when there is no intermediate 
class betweemthe sovereign power and the jcommou people ? Surely it 
will be recollected, that the distance between us and the natives is in- 
finite. The greatest zemindar in thiu district, though possibly a proud 
man, would not refuse, for the promotion of his iuterest, to court the 
friendship of the lowest dependent of an European : And how is it 
possible to prevent this ? We find it so, and miay lament, but cannot 
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help iL There is scarcely a native ia this district/ who thinks ol Answers from 
sitting down, in the presence of n.n English gpntleiimn. . • the Judge and 

6. The men of opulence, now are the Hindoo Mahajena and SldnaporMo 
Banyans of Calcutta, and th^yjire all, tnaa of y|Mrday, — what can luterro^* 
they perform, to acquire titles? add if they had theWwould. not Govern- 

inent probably make them ridiculous, instead ofJJpuobling them ? 

7. The greatest men foj;merly were the Mussi-Jdaif rulers, whose 
places we have taken, and the Hindoo zemindars :~^'hese twoj classes 
are now ruined and destroyed.— The natives mostfy looked up to, are 
our Omlah and our domestics : these, ar^ courted and respected : they 
necessarily must be the channel, through which every suitor and every 
candidate looks up for redress and preferment : — It ia not, I imagine, 
proposed to ennoble them I 

8. No native can greatly distinguish hftnself as a soldier, for 
be can never rise beyond the rank of a soubadar; ant^ I understand 
it has rather been the policy to depress, than to raise t^fem : that they 
are taught to humble tb^^jisolves before Europeans, '^d, in short, 
that they have no opportunity of acquiring titles. Q 

9. Men in the learned professions havje, if pctts®le,» still less 

opportunity of recdmmending^themselvea to^us; and fif they had, 
could not, I conceive, be rewarded with titles. To bestoKa title on 
a learned inoolavi, or an able vakeel, would appear strfln^ More- 
over, according to Oriental ideas of hout)urB confirmed by the'*Avereign 
power, there must he’s jageer and generally a military coniNand to 
accompany the title, which in’itself, ia merely an appellation, d^ourae 
attached to the acqui§i1iion of emolument or power no man^kn be 
made a rajAh or raunaubdar, withort being iuvestid with the profit 
or power attending the office. , ^ • 

10. It will not, I think, be easy to impress the minds pf 'the 

natives, open, as they may be supposed, to every vain, absurd, irtid 
fantastical notion, with the value of a mere name. Their ideas are 
more simple and natural, than ours. If an unfit person received a 
patent for the title of an ameer or a rajah, he would not, I imagine, be' 
able to retain it; for when a man has nothing left of his dignity but 
the name, it soon wears away. On the other hand, if a Hindoo should 
emerge from poverty and obscurity, and corpe to attain great wealth 
or celebrity, he would, I dare say, if he wished it, without a formal 
investiture, be saluted Kajah*. He would be considered as having 
acquired a claim to a title, in the same Tpauner as .other persons, by 
learning, acquire the appellation of ntoolavi and pundit, which becomes 
inseparably attached to their names*. * ' * 

11. The only cases oin"* which titles can Be given, are perhaps 

when zemindars or othor natives of wealtj^ or^ consideration embrace 
opportunities, in case of invasion or conspiracy, of evincing loyalty 
to Government. But even then> pensions oj^jageers should accompany 
the titles. • . * 

12. It may be proper to add, that my remarks on the general 

character of the natives, are the result of my own local enquiry and 
experience, which are cenllned to a small part of Bengal and Midna- 
pore ouly. Of the character of the inhabitants of more distant parts 
of these proviuces, I can pretend^^njy to that general hearsay inform- 
ation, which is necessarily very impevfeot. " . 

Interry. 29 .'^BdSpeotiag such roads and bridges as require repair, 
separate reports have^been made^ either by the Collector or the Magia* 
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hitherto kept in repair, at the expense of 

Magistrate of Govemineut. 

Midnapore, to , Interry. 30. — The Bonvicts ar^ very properly and advantage- 
tories-^soth employed fH^de/irlng th^ jjingle .in the vicinity of the station, 
Jan. 1S02. ^^ud occasional ly rlfcairing roads, digging or cleaning tanks, and other 
labour of a RimilfiJT'ind, but chiefly in clearing jungle. The clearing 
of jungle, 1 ioc/kfcpon as a public benefit, not much with a view to 
cultivation, but t(|improve the salubrity of the air. 

'2. If the convicts were as numerous here, as at some other 
stations, I might perhaps propose a plan for attempting, by means of 
their labour, to extend cultivation. More than two-thirds of this very 
extensive zillah, consists of a jungle, swarming with noxious animals, 
and exceedingly unhealthy ; though the laud is for the most part rich 
and fertile. ‘ * 

Interry, /.31. — Half the fort of Midnapore is used as a jail, and 
answers the jprpose perfectly well. It is large and secure, but it 
wants repail/ grcaD part of the roof, •wlyfh is not arched, and built 
of masonry, flit flat, with beams, being, damaged. The Dewanny jail 
and hcs|vtajavc thatched buildings, at a ^bstance from the fort. The 
prisoners c^all descriptions .may be ,said‘ to be well accommodated, 
•accord the native ideas* of accommodation. 

lut^Y-* ^2. — It is, my opinion, as I once before had occasion to 
mentioif b Government, that the procuring the assistance of the men 
of propAy and influence in preserving the peace'lhroughout the coun- 
try, wfAld load tp a system of Police,* the most eflicient, the rnoct 
econolOical, the most suitable to thfb habits and opinions of the people, 
and in all respect^f,. the best calculated for their comfort and security. 

2. 'My opinion lias been iConflrmed on this head, by observing 
the good 6’flect of the regulations of the Police, which I was empowered 
laSu year to carry into execution, in the jungle raehals of this district. 

3. At the same timo, I should remark, that this arrangement 
could not well be adopted universally, but only in estates of a certain 

'’extent, I by no means recorniriend investing men of inconsiderable 
ra,nk, or small estate, with magisterial power. But all might perhaps, 
without danger, bo empowered to seize offenders on their own estates. 

4. The lands are pow divided into a number of small portions. 
More estates are superintended by agents than formerly ; and the 
agents are frequently changed, and little respected by the ryots. I do 

^ not tliink it at this time, advisable, or practicable, at once to throw the 
whole^diities o^thd darogahs, byli general regulation into the hands 
ef the landholders. • * 

fi. It is Extremely difficult, I may I*'beJieve, say it is not possible, 
to arrange an effectual J)lap of association and<oo-operatiou among the 
higher orders for purposes of Police, or for any other purpose. We 
have few large towns, no ^cieties exercising, or capable of exlferclsing 
, municipal afithority. There are nd gentlemen, in whose honour and 
probity, in who^e spirit and activity, Government can repose confi- 
dence. lliere exists not between the common people and the rulers, a 
middle^ order, '‘who feel a common interest <u the prosperity of the 
State, who lov« their countrymen, who respect their rulers, or are by 
them, respected ; who either coulij, of »ven if they could, would even in 
a'case of the greatest exigency, exert themselves heartily and effectual- 
ly, each in his own sphere, for the public good. Such a set of men in 
the society, is here unknown. Goverameut is enable to direct, or in 
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any way to make the use of the power of the individulils, composing 
the community. Hence our extreme ignorancj of all that passes, our 
complete inability to detect and apprehend offend^s, to explain ^to 
the public what we wish shoi^d 1)6 known„/and [^fuade them what 
should be done. Hence the lon^ continuance offinormous abuses, 
without its being possible for Government, or forjlhe Magistrate, to 
prevent or to discover them. , * 

6. To apply effectual remedies to radical ev^ils of this ysort, is 
hardly to be hoped for. It will not, I imagine, be expected from’md, 
that I should suggest projects to this en^, I do nob forget that such 
evils are political, with which a Magistrate has no concern : nor shall I 
be surprised if they are denied, to exist altogether. I content myself 
with observing, that any measure which would secure to Government 
the services of a considerable number of *the most respectable members 
of the community, must prove in many points of view, beneficial. 

7. The zemindars, it will be recollected, possessed under the 

Native Governments a degree «of power nearly proport%ate to their 
property. Although that pow^r was perhaps not formeiTj recognized, 
nor regularly executed ; still, they did possess a.considert’aale Jegree of 
military, civil, and fiscal power, a They kept thejr depeudaJ^s in a state 
of union, and were by that means, enablcyd to protect them,\nd main- 
tain themselves. At present, sucli as have survived the aim!™ univer- 
sal destruction of zemindars, are,^iu conformity to our notiona?a*educed 
to the same condition, and placed at an eq,ual distance from^^s, with 
their lowest ryots. Any measure that has a tendency towat'ds the 
restoration of this powor (though I cdnfess I have no distinct conception 
of the mode, in which it can be acco? iplished) mnst,^ I think, advance 
a step -towards the creation of a body of gentry, who, though they 
should never be actuated by the same motives as ourselves^ nor 
possess any feeling in common with us ; may yet perform great ^servicos 
to the public. Such a measure, would, in my opinion, bring the 
lower orders more distinctly under the eje of the Magistrate. It 
might enable us, in some slight degree, to excite awe, to impose 
restraint, to awaken national ardour, and love for the Government, 
Our moral impotence to produce any effect of this nature on the minds 
of the people, which is at present snfficientjy apparent, might be, I 
think, if not removed, at least gradually diminished. •• 

8. To the propriety of any plan^that would invest the higher 
orders with a liberal authprity that would, encourago and enable them ^ 
to act without fear, in concurrence With Government s officers, for the 
public good, I beg l^ave to subscribb my humble opinion. ^ 

9. Among the natives there appears to prevail a g&ueral notion, 
that the Regulations are calculated to restrict tbje power^ and embar- 
rass the operations of Police officers, as well as of individuals, in 
their eiertions for the detection and 0 j}prehension of offenders. 
This notion, whether founded in Experience, or ignoranJe and error, , 
can hardly fail to produce pernicious consequences. 

Interry. 33. — It is my opinion, and I wish to express it on 
every opportunity, that* we are not able to protect the ryots from 
dacoits ; that there is little prospect of our being able to do it ; and 
that it is, in justice, humanity lind ^policy, incumbent on lis to exhort 
them to arm and assemble, when 'occasion requires ; to the end th4t 
they may possess, as far as possible, the means of defending them*' 
selves. 
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2. For the more effectually suppressing of crimes, and improve- 
ment of the Police, I, would recommend increasing the power, the 
emolument, the respectabdlity of the police officers. 

8. The dalr/'jiih^, L believe, it ia generally confessed, do not 
perform the dutj^at wus expecteft : they are clearly either unable 
or unwilling : thp/rio not appear to be ofteil guilty of gross criminal 
malversation/ sifch as harbouring or conniving at, aiding and abetting 
dacoits^ receiving stolen goods, or releasing prisoners. Their insuffi- 
ciency consists, I think, in a general neglect of duty, in petty rogueries, 
in a want of respectability, iu^ being destitute of that energy* and acti- 
vity, and that delicate sensibility to character, which ought to charac- 
terize a Police officer. A man whose entire duty consists in main- 
taining personal authority, should be conscious of his own importance, 
and competent t(' corrvince oiners of it. 

4. In the duties of his office, a darogah is haidly occupied half 
an hour in a day; and he often becomes negligent, indolent, and in 
the end, cori^pt. His disho.nesty consist/t'in taking bribes from poor 
people who rave petty foujdarry suits, in conniving at the abscond: 
ing of pe/:so|fl^8uinmf)ned through him, ir^ harassing ryots with threats 
or pretended complaints, creating vexatious delays in settling disputes, 
or preve^ng their being settled by nizeenamah ; ahd chiefly, in 
deceivinjptht poor and ignorant, with whom he has to deal. 

5. Jfvi’he avowed allowances of a Police darogah, are not suffici- 
ently liftral to render the^ office worthy the acceptance of men, who 
are fit vo perform the duty. It would be easy to make every darogah, 
a miinsif within the limits of hisUanua; and it strikes me that such 
an institution wojild be advantageous, in many respects. Some are of 
opinion that the more power th^natives have, the more they abuse it— 
that they are utterly unfit for any, but the lowest employments; and 
that, 'however great their salaries, moderation and disinterestedness 
can never be expected from them. This appears to me a mere fallacy. 
A few objections may surest themselves to my proposition of invest- 
ing the darogahs with authority to decide civil suits ; but no solid 
ones occur to me. If I thought the hint likely to be approved, I 
might attempt to discuss it at farther length. 

S, After all, the gmnd defect is, the want of that anxious solici- 
tude, which a Polioe darogah ought to feel in the discharge of his duty, 
particularly as he is almost invariably'a stranger, possessing no per- 
sonal interest in preserving ^the peace of his tauna. This is one of the 
situations whk^h require somethibg more than a mere methodical at- 
tention tOiOfficialroutinev A Police darogah shoqld feel himself a Ma- 
gisti;ate, — should be Veady at all times, night and day, to go from place 
to place, to seek infori|aation, topursue offende^fc, to oppose force to foroe, 
if necessary ; and, in short, to exert himself in a thousand way^ where- 
in he plight do good ; but jyithout which, he may obtain his objict, viz/, 
that of keeping out of scrapes, and'maintaining a tolerable character. 

In terry. 34. — No alteration, as to drunkenness or sobriety, has 
been remarked by me, since tbe establishment of the last tax on spirit- 
uous liquors. * Probably drunkenness iucre&ses, not in consequence 
of tbe tax, but from the general causd of increasing population. Be- 
sides, the lower castes, who are aWsf the only drinkers of spirits, are, 
•I think, getting rather more licentious in their manners, apd less scru- 
pulous on the score of religion. Among the higher castes, it is still 
held disgraceful ; and though some' are addict6| to the vice; it is very 
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, rare, and always kept as secret as possible. There ar^ many reasons for Answers from 
wishing, if it were practicable, which I hardly think it is, t*o abolish Maglsfrato^oC 
entirely the sale and manufacture of spirits. ai’© exceedmgly Midnapore, to 

injurious to the health of the iDwer o^rde/s of tHpornmunity. They I nter roga-^ 
afford no comfort, as in other climates ; all who ®iuk, do it to excess, 
and scarcely ever leave it oil. • . 

2. One objection only ticcurs to me, which, though it may appear 
somewhat overstrained, and perhaps imaginary, I will, nevm’theldss, 
mention; because, if well founded, I consider it of the last importance. 

3. The distillation of spirits oceJasions^a large consumption of 

rice. Any diminution of quantity, in the regular annual demand for 
rice, 1 conceive to be pernicious to the country. The more is required 
for any purpose, the more will be produced. The^chief means of alleviat- 
iug the horrors of a famine, will be to increase the quantity of rice 
appropriated for food. By stopping the distilleries during a season of 
scarcity, which might be^ done by an exertion of the Magistrate's 
autbority, there would bei f^und a very conSiderabl^ resource. A 
quantity of the first necessary of life, instead of .l^iug converted 
into the vilest and most# unwholesome li(fuor, might tlius, with 
ease, be brought into the m*arkcfc for the Sustenance of the j^ople. But 
if these distilleries, wore abolis^jqd altogether, it strikes that the 
demand for rice would immediately^ diminish ; and that; kin conse- 
quence, to the manifest detriment of the country, less would be 
produced. • •* ' i 

• 'Iiiterry. 35’, — To attempt auy^material improvement or alteration 
in the moral cliaractep of the natives: by the intervention of legislative 
measures, I* look upon as vain. ^ ♦ / 

2. They no longer consider the laws, as a part of thek* religion. 

I do not even see that with ns, law and morality have much cqpifexion. 

It is the province of the Magistrate to quell disorders and preserve 
peace ; but as to good morals, I am not aware that, either by precept or 
example, we are capable of producing any effect whatever. The vices 
and the crimes of the people, proceed from their poverty and ignor- 
ance ; and I do not conceive' they are likely to grow much richer or 
wiser, while the present state of things exists. , 

3. ’ This assertion, however, that the ^ices ami crimes of tha 
people proceed from their poverty and ignoriince,4 would wish to be 
understood, with limitations. Where ccmsiderable numbers are collect- 
ed and associate together, especially if there happen^ to be much 
inequality of rank and fortune, thq ifforals of the people^re worst, 
though compared to the inhal^itants of other parts of the same country, 
they may be said to be neHlier indigent nor uninformed ; but in such 
situations, they are liable to f«ll into bed corBpany, aUd to acquire 
new habits and new wants. The same may be observed, respecting 
such persons as have occasion to attend our Cutcherries : they get into , 
bad habits. It* ds not always, therefore, that the people are worse 
where they are the poorest and most ignorant. Nevertheless,^ the 
assertion is, in my opinion, generally speaking, true. It js certain tkAt 
where labour is amply regarded, where all can easily get employment, 
and where the poor are piPovided {or, the people lead induetrious and 
virtuous lives ; and it will be d1)serTed,^that in remote parts of th^ 
mofussil; where debauchery and dissipation are little known, very ' 
few resort to depredations on the public, except from necessity. 

4. Most but not deceits^ begin their evil pitkctices from ueces- 
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spirits, and are g^'adually led on, from impunity and habits of idleness, 
to become dacoits, and depend on robbery alone for subsistence. 

' S. ' The people are, 1 presume, little different from what they were 
1,000 years ago. The Mahommedan Government had hardly any effect 
on the national character, and Onr Government must have still less, be- 
cause we do not, like the Mahommedans, coalesce with the body of the 
people.' We cannot mix in their society, — we have made no attempts 
to introduce Eiiropeau scien,ce and learning among them. They 
appear to me as far from adopting onr customs, as we are from 
adopting, theirs. 

G. The power of the Bengal Government appears to me, of all 
Governments/’ the most unquestionably <iespotio over its subjects. 
The submission, pf the natives is perfect and unqualified ; so complete, 
as to preclude tlie necessity of coercion cm* intimidation of any kind. 
All appeai^nce of military lUterfereii'ce in the Police is or may be, 
kept out sight. It is the principle of ignorance, and not of fear, 
that at /•resent preserves us; and 1 should imagine it will be only 
when European laws, religion, and literature, come to be disseminated 
in this country, that it will be uecessavy to draw the reins tighter, 
and to show, whai we certainly at present possess, power irresistible 
to command obedience. 

7. But this'^oit of power, tlie result of policy and force on the 
one hand) and utter ignorance and wretchedness on the other, does nob 
supposq any influence whatever over the hearts of the natives. In fact, 
if any change has been introduced in their habits and tastes since they 
became subject to our dominion, such change mny very well be termed 
accidental ; but I am not myself sensible of any very material ebajige. 

8. It is 111 Calcutta alone, that the effect of the 'intercourse 

between Europeans and natives is, in any degree visible. There and 
tbei’O alone, an indistinct sort of link may bo discerned between the 
,vulers and tho'^people but how extremely faint and imperfect this 
link is, must be well knbwn. The lowest and poorest Europeans and 
the Native-born Christians 'and Portuguese, between whom and us, 
it is scarcely pecassary to ^ly, there subsists little connexion or simi- 
larity of pursuit, do in some 'klight degree, mix with the natives in 
thei|: ordiuaii/ conco^'ms and their amusements, ^ust sufficient to pro- 
duce an inconsiderately change in their maimers and chnracter. The 
circumstance of the ‘jurisdiction of the Jupi'eme Court, too, and the 
intercourse between the natives and the lowest officers of that Court, 
'must bo considered, as aifotlier cause of the same nature. Bub I ask, 
whether the morals of the people are in any respect improved, by 
these caUNses ? — whether they Imve not learnt all the low arts of chica- 
nery, 'impost\ire, and litigioiisness peculiar to an English Court of 
Justice, without a particle of plain dealing, firmness, independence 
of spirit, or useful knowledge of any kind ? — whether they do not 
reapallthe evil, and none of the godd ? — whether they do nob imbibe 
those principles of the European character which tend only to impair 
the mildness and simplicity of their own ?-»to pronounce upon these 
questions ‘Is, I fear, not very difficult. ^ 
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9. Moreover^ I would appeal to those who^ from their situation 
or habits^ are accustomed to cbnsider thesqf matters with attention^ 
whether there have not of late.years been iutroi^^d^ and exteustvely 
established, professions herstok>re almost^ unJinlA, namely^ those of 
informerSi sharpers, intriguers/ auborners*and frae witnesses : whose 
sole occupation is that cff preying on their follow Cref^tures / and* whose 
long careerof impunity, con'^inces them that honesty is tte worst policy. 

10. And if such is the case, can we doubt to whom l^e .ought 
to attribute this change of character ? — To me it is most manifest, 
that our mofussil Courts of Justice have produced some evil as well 
as much good, and perhaps it may not be wholly useless to point out 
the circumstance. 

11. Whenever I observe in the Ijehaviour of the natives, symp* 

toms of insolence, ill-nature, brutality, litigiousness and drunkenness, 
which I confess I very seldom do, knowing these qualities to form no 
part of the national character, I cannot help entertaining a suspicion 
that they have either conU’acfted them by theft* intercdurse with low 
Europeans, which in most situations can hardly hajyjen, or that our 
system, some how or otherjjias a tendency tcf produce and encourage 
them. • • • • 

12. The natives are certainly in disposition, not and in- 

exorable : they are mild, humane, and placable ; but no y\\\ is with- 
out an exception. It must bo admitted that the criminal records of 
this country will furnish sijjoh instances •of cruelty and ferocity -in 
dacoits, as perhaps no country in Europe, can equal. 

Interry. 36. — T«h*e punishment of marking the forehead of per- 
jurers, whicb I do not recollect to have ever knojvn inflicted, has, I sup- 
pose, little effect good or bad. Perjury has increased greatly, and is 
increasing. I question whether any man is dethrred by his Ibeing 
aware (and few are aware) that he will be liable, in addition to the 
old punishments, to the new punishment of being branded in the fore- 
head. 

2. I take this opportunity of remarking, that to render generally 
known any penal law, is extremely difficult, particularly among the 
lower orders of the people : till they see the effect of it, they rejnain 
ignorant of it; and this in spite of advertisements and proclamations. 
News and information of all ki^nds are in Ben*gal, very slowly and in- 
accurately transmitted from one to another. Among us, events obtain 
publicity through the means of periodical prints, of.epijtolary corres- 
pondence, and of verbal communication* Among the natives there is, 
nothing of the two fiyst ; and.even of the other, hardly any. ^ 

Interry. 37. — The punishment of transjjprtation has, I should 
imagine, as good an effecif as severity of punishmeift, can have. It is not 
in my power to say, that the dread of it, has ever operated to the pre- 
vention of a crime ; but as it is mpch dreaded, and well«kuown, be- 
cause frequently executed, there is every reason to believe that it has. 

Interry. 38. — I am not, on the whole, of opinion that the Ma- 
bomedan law is administered with tCo much lenity, though I think the 
punishment of dacoits is frequently too light. — Many a felon is hang- 
ed in Calcutta, by the Supflsme Coyrt, for a crime which, on eonviction 
in the mofussil, would incur the pbnal^ of only a short term of* impri-* 
sonment. - ’ . 

2. The alteratibns introduced by us are, in general, obviously 
reasonable and proper /and such alteration may possibly have a good 
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effecii on the miuds of the natives. But I must observe, that though 
the criminal law adminisi^ered here, is ijupposed to be the Mahomedau, 
either the laxity oLii:4prp relation to wlpch that code is liable, or other 
causes, operate in lB^st.caS3S, to' preveu/; any thing peculiar to the 
Koran from appeai%ig either in the sentence, or in the mode of con* 
ducting the triaL in effect, our Mahomedan law, as far as I can 
learn, bears no resemblance to that of ,|l^irkey, Arabia, Persia, or 
otter, Mfchomedau countries, and very little to that which was ad- 
ministered here, by the native Groveniments. 

3. The Maliomedan criminal law was administered by the Naib 
Nazim, before the British Government took possession of that depart- 
ment; yet a very great change is introduced. I do not here allude 
solely to the amendments enacted, by special regulations, such as the 
abolition of the puiiisliments of mutilation, refusing a pardon to the 
accused, although the lieir may forbear tp prosecute, and some others. 
The harsh laws of the Koran against drunkards, and the absurd ones, 
against adulterers, are, ♦in our time, uevOi’e^bcuted. Thry have fallen 
into disuse of themselves ; and it seeing no regulation is requisite to 
prevent their iVvival. • 

4. Mauy cases dq. not oociir, whi®L, strictly speaking, the Maho- 
medau la^y provides for. When kissacs or retaliation is incurred, it is 
generally/ by' assuming some fiction or otlier respecting the witnesses 
or the prosecutor; and the law^ of Iluddood, which, according to the 
received doctrine of IslaiUy.it is not perpiitted tb man, in any case to 
remit or alter, since they constitute the essence of the Criminal Code, 
and of the practical religion of tfie Mahomeclnus. 'fhese laws are, 
through the iiec(?ssary^ operation of various causes, I believe, entirely 
disused, 5^,ud virtuiilly abl’ogated by us. But it is a maxim of the Maho- 
mpdaa law, though not perhaps of the Mahomedau religion, that all 
crimes, \he cognizance and punishment of which, are not provided for 
by kissass or Iluddood, shall be left to the discretion of the ruler of 
the country. Accordingly, most sentences pass, or should pass, by sea- 
But or tazeer. 

5. The most material change effected by us, is not in the punish- 
ments fixed for particular crimes. It is loss, I think, in the laws them- 
selves, than in tthe mode of executing thorn. It is a common saying 
with the natives, that the gentlemen require so much evidence, that it 
is scarcely possible to convict i\ daooit. The old way was very different. 
The accused alin'ost ahvaysr.coufessed, whereas none now confess, but 
the most simplo.arid uniuforifled. I have seen several old records of 
"^trials, and I^obser^^d, 'that almost the whole of those convicted had 
confessed. They had no assistance in making a defence. Witness- 
es seldom cw;* never were examined, for the prisoner : they confessed, 
because they knew it would be useless to deny. When evidence 
appeared ^gainst them,* they gave themselves up iu despair, and 
never thpught of a defence. Moreover*, they were* generally beaten, 
till they confessed. An old foujdar, with whom I have frequently con- 
v^'.sed, has^tol^ me, that his rule was to inflict so many stripes 
for denying such a crime, after the prosecutor had sworn to it; and, 
if I mistake not, this was pretty general. One would think, no 
onau w6uld now confess, but a ^ooi dr a madman; yet at the Tannah, 
confessions are still commouj and even in Court, rude and illiterate 
men from the jungles, sometimes confess. They do it, I imagine, only 
from despair. 1 can see no other motive. They imagine, the hakim 
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has detected them; and that to tell a falsehood, would only, make Answerafrom 
their case worse. They have no conceptiOjfi of a custom, Which not of 

only tolerates falsehood iu the mouth of the but absolutely AiSpoi'e, to 

encourages and dictates it^ Wm luterroga-^ 

6. It will not, I trust, bfe supposed* that I wish to recommend 
the extorting of confessions; and then, makiifg tJ^josp confessions a 
ground of conviction. I nierely intend to point out a circumstance, 
in the old administration of the laws, which appears to nit to htive 
had a considerable effect, in ensuring the conviction of offenders. It 
is probable that the innocent sometimes snflfered ; but I have no doubt 
the guilty seldom escaped, except by collusion, when once put on ' 
their trial. On the ground of notoriety of bad character, it was usual 
to detain persons in custody, for an irgiefiuite period. 

7. AV ithout doubt, the present mode of conducting trials is more 

regular, satisfactory, and decorous. The record is properly kept and 
made up, and every thing is conducted with fairness and Iminauity 
towards the prisoner ; noi* c^nld we recoucilelt to ourselves, to recur 
iu any degree, to the native mode of trial ; yet I am ji^clined to think, 
that an inlelligont native«i« better qualified fo])reside at a trial, than 
‘we can ever bo ourselves*; aiid a few v^ry simple rules would perhaps 
suffice to correct tho abuses ol? farmer limes. ^ % 

8. Tho Mussulman law officer of a Court of Circuit, 'though he 

may occasionally assist lu the examination of witnesses, and tbongli 
he writes the fntwa, is not ^lie person who conducts and presides at 
.the trial. The opinion and inlliionee of the Judge, •niust predominate ; 
nor can the natives as our con(‘agues. * 

9. AVitli respect to civil suit', all to the,amopnt of 200 Rupees, 
that is to say, more than uiue-tontli% of tlie causes throwghdut the^ 
country, are decided by tho native Commissioners' and registt^rs! The 
labouring class of people, whose monthly subsistence may amount to 
two Rupees at most, can scarcely ever become suitors, for a greater 
sum than 200 Rupees. The decision of their causes is therefore, iu the 
first instance, in the hands of the registers and native Commissioners, 

It is hardly necessary to mention, that the native Commissioners, at 
least those of them who are Hindoos, have no knowledge whafe^^er of 
the Mahomedan law ; nor I imagine, wou!d the parties in a suit, 
though they might happen to l)p MaliomedaMS*objett to the competence 
of the Judge, on the ground of tliis igimranco of the Mahomedan hiw. 

10. I have before mentioned,t^iattlfe pleaders in tjie Civil Courts,* 
are very ignorant of the Mahomedan 2ode : they are most^j^ Hindoos. 

Should learned me^i ever cpnie iu practice, as» pleaders, it is ^0 me 
doubtful whether much advantage would be ijerived to the public, by 
their labours. Whate'^er.law knowledge, Hhe pleaders rAiglit possess, 
it is not very likely that the Judges should attain a large portion, and 
till they do, they will probably Iqok upon^he refined ai*d subtle dis- ^ 
tiuctions of Ma'homedan law doctors, as ill calculated to accelerate the 
administration of justice. ' 

11. I take the liberty to introduce here a few move obsei*vation8 
on the establishment of the native Commissioners, for the trial of civil 
suits, under Regulation XL, 179^. 

12. When a native Oommissidner is tolerably qualified, and iB- 
corrupt, no great knowledge of the Regulations is requisite : he decides’ 
with the greatest ease, a vast number of causes. He is perfectly ac- 
quainted with the lau^guage, the manners, and even the persons and 
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Ansvrersfrom characters of almost all who come before him. Hence perjury is very 
Magistrate of uncommon in his Com b. \ To us, his proceedings may appear freqnent* 
Midnapore, to Ij, todious or frivolous, and*generally ivregular and informal ; but we 
[ n te r r oga- are very apt to judglj^lroai a^false standard. I am fully convinced, that 
JaTl802^^^*^ a native of common capacity will, aftfer a little experience, examine 
witnesses and inv;£sti^ate the most intricate c&.8e, with more temper 
and perseverance, with more ability and e^ecb, than almost any Euro- 
pean. , 'Kie native Commissioners decide only petty causes, and their 
emoluments are bub scanty. They occasionally find difficulty in main- 
taining their authority, but th^y should always be supported, against 
the contumacious. Their procedure, as far as I have had occasion to 
observe, is, with few exceptions, just what it ought to be they hear 
and write down, almost whatever the parties may choose to say; and 
it is not a small advaniage, that they are able to sit the whole of the 
day, without being incommoded by heat or crowds, that they listen 
to and understand every one, and that they are seldom provoked either 
by their omlah, or by the parties, to lose^th/^ir temper. They sit from 
morning till night on a mat, under a shed or hut, or in the porch of a 
house, and attend to every petty dispute of ^the ryots with a degree of 
patience, of which we have no* idea, tillr they develop the merits, and 
decide the guit. I cannot help Vishing,“tbat their situations were more 
respectable in a pecuniary view ; and that they were empowered to 
decide causes, to almost any amount. At present, in this zillah, few 
of the native Commissionera can earn m^re than a bare subsistence; 
and therefore it cannot be expected that the best qualified and most, 
respectable men, should undertake the office. " * 

1 3. When a*suit i^ filed iii a Munsif serishtah, it is taken up im- 
mediately,;— there IS no time or* opportunity, for the fabrication of a 
defence, or subornation of perjury. The Munsif is, as it were, in the 
society ot the parties, and they cannot easily deceive him. But if that 
cause comes before the zillab Judge, besides the inevitable delay and ex- 
pense at the outset, the case is probably entirely changed ; intrigue and 
counter complaints occur, the most imprudent falsehoods are advanced 
with impunity, and in the end perhaps, an erroneous decision is passed. 

14. Should it here occur, that very few, if any natives are 
quali^ed, from 'habit and education, to pronounce a decision, or to 
comprehend a complicated judicial c^se; that the range of their 
ideas is too narrow, — that their minds are cramped, and that they 
possess not that vigour and perseverance, and those enlarged views, 
^yhich would enable them to pe'tfo^’m the duty of Judges ; — if there is 
any one of tins opinion,* I would take the liberty to ask, how it is 
possible the natives in general should, in the miserably subordinate 
and servile e.nploym^^ts te which they are (Jbnfined, have qualified 
themselves better ? I would observe, how very easily they all acquire 
the requisite^ qualificationfj for the duties which we are pleased to 
entrust tojihem. — I would ask, who cau doubt that they would v^ry 
shortly, if <not depressed and dispirited, become at least equal to the 
functions they performed, before we came among them ? 

15. In considering the mental qualifications of such of the 
natives as are not wholly illiterate,^ though* their education must be 
admitted to be deplorably imperfect, ^though they are the victims of 
gross prejudice, superstition and ignorance; yet I by no means, 
look upon them, as incompetent to perform the duty of Judges.. 

16. They very frequently pay implicit credit to events in them*^ 
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selves^ improbable. When they read or hear a story, they seem to be- Ai^wersfrom 
lieve it, as a matter of course;* and the mor* extraordinary the facts, Magistrate of 
perhaps the less inclination dc^they feel tt> doi^t^r disbelieve them, kidnapore, to 
But this excessive credulity^ and this apffaretit %^pacity to judge of interroga- 
truth and falsehood, does not •! thiuk, prevent their distinguishing, ' 
with considerable saga^city, between the probatfle \ud^ improbable, in 
the common affairs of life, ^\iliere prodigies and miracles have no place. 

17. 1 confess it is my wish, though possibly I may blamed 
for expressing it, not only to have the authority of the natives as 
judges extended, but to see them, if tpossible, enjoy important and 
confidential situations, in other departments of the State. 

18. Though my repl 3 / to this interrogatory, like several of my 
other replies, has swelled to an immoderate length, I am well aware of 
its being by no means, complete and satisfactory. A thorough discus- 
sion of the subject, would require more leisure and consideration than I 
have been able to bestow, and a great deal of Mahomedan law learning ; 
a branch of knowledge, in%wfiich I can preteifil to no proficiency. 

Interry. 39. — There a];e no Europeans out of the service, con- 
stantly residing in this digtrict. — A few indigo manufacfurers and 
cloth merchants, have or ftithar had, considerable dealings in Midua- 
pore, and occasionally come to look after their concerus.-r-The cloth 
and indigo trade have very much fallen oil within these few years. 

Interry, 40. — The condition of the weavers commercially con- 
nected with the Company, oy with European traders, is here, as every 
jvhere, I should imagine, greatly ameliorated. * 

2. The system with regard to them, has by degrees, almost total- 
ly changed! They are now treated with fairjy?ss artd liberality ; and 
oppression, which prevailed formerly k) a great ext*eut, is np more. 
know not one instance in which the advantages of the present ays^em 
are more conspicuous, than this, — the stop which has been put to the 
abuses which used to prevail iu the commerical department. 

3. It does not appear to me that the ollicers of Government, 
or even individual Europeans, ‘have any reason to complain. — I have 
indeed frequently heard complaints ; but I always thought them 
groundless. 

4. Europeans have still advantages, ani ever mist have. AVhen 
a native fails to perforin his enj^agements, I tl^iinkit will generally be 
found to proceed from inability. ludiiiidual Europeans have no regu- 
lar means of compelling him, without re.wrtiilg to yT Court of Justice.’ 

But the commercial and salt agents possess some uffectual means of 
coercion ; and such^powers Jieiug in themselvtis, ratli^w* unfair, au3 
hardly compatible with tl>ab equality which ought to subsist in ‘com- 
mercial concerns, mustniecessarily sometimes -pto^uce discontent. 

0 . No European can be sued by a native for a greater sum 
than 500 Rupees, in the Dewauny Adawlutf whereas a nqjiive is liable 
to be sued, to my amount by the lluropean. 

6. I know not any good reason for this ; and theiie ought I 
conceive, to be a very good reason to justify such an inequality. No 
instance however of indbnvenience, or hardship resulting from this 
ioequitable law, has fallal within my knowledge iu this district. 

I here close my replies. • ♦ * • 

Some of the interrogatories appear to me to involve discussions* 
of a general and political nature, not immediately connected with my 
duty, as Judge and Magistrate of this district, Ou all such, I could 
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Answers f»om for seyeral reasonSj have wished to be silent. Finding myself called 
Madstrato^of however, on this Jl^ccasion, to deliver opinions, and to furnish 

Midnapore, to sucK information £» Jimigfifc possess on a variety of subjects, which 
interroga. it cannot be suppoiljii I' should be mastbr of. I have attempted it 
Jan^l802^^*^^ accordingly ; and have in some instances, been induced to enter upon 
‘ certain topics, ^nofe ^haply than is perhaps expected. 

I be^ leave to offer an apology for trespassing on the patience 
of Uoternment, with discussions so much more prolix, than the sub- 
jects may be thought to demand. 

Having been led to advance certain opinions on the state of the 
country, and the conditions of the natives, which opinions I became 
fearful might appear extravagant, and sometimes unintelligible, I 
have endeavoured to explain aild illustrate them, without very strictly 
applying my answers to the terms of the interrogatories. 

If in my eyes, these matters have chanced to bear a different 
aspect from those of many other people/vit ^ould not excite surprise. 
Infinite diversity of opinions on these^ subjects is to be expected, 
because W3 ar^ Vill liable to false impressjgns, — because the circum- 
stances to bo taken in, to con,sideratiop, are too liumerous and com- 
plicated for any one mind bo perceive or comprehend them all, — 
because we n6cessarily infer and in 'fact guess a hundred things, for 
one thing which we see or come* to the actual knowledge of, 

A conviction of the uu.certainty, t 9 which' discussions of this 
nature are for ever liable, while it serves as a caution against too 
readily lending an ear to plausible ^speculation^,* may teach us to con- 
sider with attention and willingness, every new attempt at investi- 
, .gatioit; tp listen, 'without scoivi and prejudice, to what at first may 
8trike« us as singular or improbable, and never to reject opinions 
solely oii account of their novelty. 

I have not been deterred by the apprehension of falling into 
error, which I know to be inevitable, nor of having my principles and 
intentions mistaken, from delivering with freedom such opinions as 
my understanding teaches me to be just, after the best attention I am 
able to bestow, and this even on political subjects, which are to me 
purely speculative. Iu<'so doing, I trust I have not deviated from 
the wishes of Govet-nme'nt. 

"I have now only to express my hope, that nothing I have said 
' will give offeijice ;^and that^as n?y sentiments are offered with diffi- 
dence, the^ will obtain ^ cant^id ^and indulgent reception. 

I' ( 

(Signed) H. sHaCHET, 

Judge and Magistrate. 


Answers of tbe Judge and Magistrate of Zillah Bnrdwan, dated 9lh 
. ' mrch 1802; to the Intarrdgntories of Gforernmeut; 

of 29th October 1801. 

Interrogatory 1. — ^What is the number of ^ causes now depending 
before you; before your register, andbefore the Native CommissionerB 7 
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Answer 1. — The causes now depending before each of these 
tribunals, stand in number as follows:— * 

Before the Judger ... 4 -1^1 

j, the Register ^... • pif 803 

,, the Native ^Commissioners. . . 7,605 
• ^ — 

• Total 9,39^ 


Interry, 2 . — What proportion does the number of causes now 
depending before the three tribunals of the J.udge, the register, and 
native Commissioners, bear to the number of causes usually depending 
during the several years commencing from the year 1793, to the 
present period ? • . 

Ana. 2. — Previous to the year 1797, the causes depending before 
these tribunals in this zillah, appear to have been so numerous, that it 
was found impracticable tcf ^eep any regular register of them ; but since 
that period, they have annually decreased ; in the two first, the 
number now depending in t]ie Judge's Court, bearing a proportion of 
one in six of the average tiurr^ber dep§nding^ in the four preceding 
years ; and in the registerV, the number has been reduced in the pro* 
portion of one-half, on the same hverage calculation, in the Courts 
of the native Commissioners there appears an increase ; but this is 
merely temporary, afising from the numerous revenue suits recently 
instituted in the present season of the heavy collecjiions ; nor can the 
number now dependiu^ before theA be deemed great, when the num- 
ber of these Courts (thirty-two), tb • description of*the suits, and the 
average number decided in them monthly, is'ttfkeu into consideration. 

Interry. 3.— What number of causes was decided in the paat year 
by you, by your register, and by your native Commissioners? * 
Ans. 3.— As follows : — 

By the Judge ... ... ... 688 

„ Register ... ... ... 2,086 

„ Native Commissioners ... 10,351 

Interry. 4. — What number of causes do you suppose mugt ne- 
cessarily be depending before, your Court, ahd that ©f your register, 
and before the native Commisi*ioners ; and wtat isf the reason that the 
number of causes depending before those tribunals respectively, is not 
reduced as low as you think it might be ^‘educed. • ^ 

Ans. 4. — Prom the answer given to the 2rrd interrogatory, it is 
seen that the number of o^usfes depending, confpared ^ith preceding 
years, has been reduced in a very considerable jjroportion, both in the 
Judge’s and the register's Court; and I have no doubt, !hat a further 
considerable reduction will be made, and that in the course of a very 
short time, they will not exceed, iHhey now do, the number depending , 
before the same tribunals, in other zillahs, though I believe it will be 
admitted that, in extent and population, this exceeds the^generality' 
of them. • , • ’ 

It is less, however, tb the extent and population, that any excess 
is to be ascribed, than to local e^ls/ which, by prolonging investiga- 
tion, retard decision ; and these, 1 shall beg leave to explain. 

The generality of the suits brought before.these tribunals in this 
zillah, may be comprized under two classes 
[VOL. I.] - 
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1st. Suits instituted for the resumption of lands^ alleged to have 
beem fraudulently alienated, subsequent to the decennial settlement, 
and held under antedatedcgrants j and those of the same description, 
instituted by hol(^^V giv.nts for illegal resumptions, under Section 
10th of Regulatioii XIX Of 1793. 

2ud. ■ Suits, instituted by farmers, for the recovery of arrears of 
rent ; and thOse against them for alleged exactions. 

The suits of the 1st class are numerous, and it is not to be doubt- 
ed, that the fraud has been committed to a very considerable extent, 
and that it continues to prevail every farmer making himself a rent-free 
land-holder during the period of his farm ; but the fraud is not easily 
detected, where there is no record either in the zemiudarry or in the 
offices of Government, whereby it can be ascertained, what grants did 
exist, prior to the perfod stated. The zemiudarry accounts produced 
by the succeeding farmer, to prove the alienation posterior, are not to 
be depended upon ; as little, are those produced by his predecessor, or 
the defendant, to prove the anterior alieliatibn, for each has fabricated 
them, to answer his own purpose, and thus is the Court left without 
any otheb guide for its - decision, than thev -evidence of numerous wit- 
nesses, brought on both.sides,.to prove ppp^site and contradictory, as- 
sertions ; and this, I am sorry to say, -in ffiany instances, is as doubt- 
ful and unsatisfactory, as the documents and vouchers, being procured 
with the same ease, as the latteh are fabricated for the purpose. 

The above observation? are equally ajOplicable to the suits included 
in the same class fqr illegal resumptions, and those of the 2nd class aro 
not less numerous, nor less intricate. « 

The interchange of engagements between the parties, with few ex- 
.ceptions, extends no farther than to the zomindar^s farmer, who is here 
termed the sudder farmer, and to those amongst whom he sub-divides 
his farm, in portions. An engagement between the latter and the cul- 
tivator, or heads of a village, is scarcely known, except the general 
one, mutually understood to receive and pay, agreeably to past and 
preceding years ; and for ascertaining this, the accounts of the farm 
are no guide. 

The zemindar himself, seeing that no confidence is to be placed in 
the accounts rendered him of the rent-roll of the farm, from the prac- 
tice which has so long prevailed, of fi^brications and rendering false 
accounts, never attempts to call, for them, at the expiration of the lease ; 
and instead of applying a cis-rrect^ve to the evil, increases it, by farm- 
ing out the lands literally by aui^tioii ; and the same mode is adopt- 
ed in almost every s'^b-division of the fa^m.- 

The consequences of such a system, must be obvious ; needy rapa- 
cious farmers and fraadule'jt tenants become ''friends, and collusively 
agree, at the expiration of the lease, to defraud the succeeding 
farmer. A ^trifling douceur from the ryot, or the ryots of a whole 
village, is sufficient to procure a fabrication of the accounts, and a re- 
ceipt to correspond with them, for a sum much below that actually 
paid on- the revenue demand for the year ; and these are the valid and 
incontrovertible vouchers, held out to the ‘successor in the farm, for 
his guide. , • ^ " 

The' practice is, however, to6 universal, and too well known to 
deceive him ; but he is without an alternative, and acts his predecessor's 
part, in the repetition of it ; for if honestly disposed (which is rarely 
the case) he has not time to have recourse to a measurement for as- 
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certaining the quantity and quality of lands in the occupancy of the 
cultivator, with a view to a fair and equitable assessment; a*rvd the Mogigtilte'of 
ryots finding their benefit in the confusioq, And despairing of honest Uurdwan, of 
dealing towards them whilst tile prasent jysten]l|pjist8, would oppose March 
it, so as to make him a sufferei^for the attempt. * 

These are local evils, originating in the greajj extent of the zemin- 
darry, and the bad management of the proprietor; and are less worthy 
of notice, as they afiect th^ speedy decision of suits, than in their 
effects upon the public revenue, which cannot fail ulfcimately^to •suffer 
from the abuses 1 have mentioned. 

It will, however, be evident, that tfiey mujat occasion considerable 
delay in passing decisions ; but notwithstanding these difficulties which 
the Courts of this zillah labour under, and the great portion of time 
necessarily given both by myself and* the register to the foujdarry 
department; I trust it will not be found that the number of causes 
depending, greatly exceeds the number depending before the same 
tribunals, in other zillah^ ar^l I can pledge qur exertions to reduce 
them, as low as may be fohud practicable. 

In the Courts of the native Commissioners, the uijmbef will ever 
be great; and I have alv^s been averse to the institution of these 
Courts on the present system, *frorn a r^al belfof that they are hurtful 
to the country; and sure I am* l>hat the purposes of their institution 
would better be answered, in this zillah, I will add, in all Bengal, by 
the establishment o&a few Courts at the sudder station, immediately 
under the eye of the Judge, Ibr the cognizS-nce of the suits now cogniz- 
able by these native Ciimmissioiieiis. It is univershlly admitted, that 
the natives*of Bengal are litigious; and the numbec of the Courts dis* 
persed throughout the country, opens a wide^field tp them, to indulge 
this disposition ; nor is it to be doubte*d that the Commissioner^ them^ 
selves, with their train of vakeels and peons, encourage it, for thdir wwu 
interest. The majority of the suits instituted in them, are vexatious; 
and I am persuaded, that the administration of justice would not bo 
affected by their abolition, and the establishment of those above sug- 
gested in lieu. 

The* jurisdiction of the new Courts suggested, might also be ex-, 
tended to all suits not exceeding in amount one hundred Ejjpees, 
whereby a relief would be afforded to the r|gist 0 r 8 ,*that it much xfi- * i 
quires ; and all should be assessed with a cnargt? at least equivalent ' 
to defray the expense of the establishments^^ whic];i should be fixed, 
and payable from the treasury of Govjriftnent. • * 

Interry. 5. — Are you prepared to suggest* the establishment pi 
any rules, which, ctJnsistentty’ with a due admklistratlbn of thq laws, 
would expedite the decision of suits ? Are ^ou of opinion that this 
object would be in any degree promoted, 1)y leaving it Optional in the 
different tribunals to commit the depositions of witnesses in causes 
not appealable, to a higher tribunal ? * » 

Aus. 5.— An accurate record of the rent-free grants, and of the 
revenue lands, and the execution of regular engagements* by the far- 
mers and under-renter8„ would do much towards the object proposed, 
in this interrogatory; aqd little more would be found requisite. I am 
not of opinion that it would bqju'omoted in any great degree, or that 
any expedition would be obtained, by the omission suggeste'd; noi^do 
1 think it advisable, as it would be productive of complaints t6 
the superior Courts ;i and the intention of it, would, in my opinion, 

[VoL. I.] (t65hh 
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Answers of better be answered, by the attachment of a few oflScers to the Court, 
Ma^S^of whos/B'duty it should be to tally the evidence of the witnesses in the 
Bufdwan, of presence of the parties, d' their vakeels, to the points contained in their 
9th March pleadings. These ^cers, might als 6 be very usefully employed to 
inspect the pleadir^s w'ne^^^filed, to spe that they are conformable to 
the regulations, and that there is no delay in t^e delivery of them,— an 
assistance the. Courts of this zillab, stand much in need of ; and I see 
not why the pleadings may not be limited^co plaint, and answer for the 
otherc, it conformable to the Regulations, ai’e of little use, but they are 
now generally, if not the principal, made the longest. The vouchers 
referred to, as also lists 9 ! witnesses, might be filed with them ; and the 
whole be prepared, so as to enable the Court to pass judgment on the suit, 
at one sitting. At present, frequent adjournments are unavoidable for 
the filing of these necessary vouchers, in the delivery of which, there is 
always considerable delay ; and the Court is in doubt, whether the 
vakeelsor their clients, areblameable for it. — There is certainly a mutual 
want of confidence, or an indifference on the part of the vakeels, with 
respect to the issue of the suit, that proved a great interruption to the 
dispatch of bu^ipess, for neither will truest, the other; — the client, his 
vakeel, with the vouchers and the fees pa^ble on the filing of them ; 
nor the latter, the former, with" making ‘an advance for him ; and from 
this want of .confidence between the" employer and tlie employed, 
together with the doubt which tl^e Court entertains, whether the latter 
has done his duty towards the former, in giving the necessary informa- 
tion, repeated adjournments of the suit »:’e made. 

Interry. 6 . — Are you of opinion that it ^vould be advisable td 
extend the jurisdiction of the native Commissioners to suits for sums 
exceeding 50 Rupees, an^ that of the registers to sums exceeding sicca 
^jRupees 200 ? What is the amoilht to which you would recommend the 
jurisdiction of the Courts of the Commissioners and of the registers 
should be extended ; and to what degree, would the general administra- 
tion of justice, in the district subject to your jurisdiction, be expedited, 
by the adoption of this arrangement ? 

Ans. 6 . — The abolition of these numerous Courts is recommended 
in my answer to the 4th interrogatory; and if my objection to them 
had not been so strong, I should have been against any extension of 
their jurisdiction; in resect to the amount of the suits cognizable by 
tiiem. And with regard to the register s Court, it rather requires 
relief; and I have proposed the relief advisable to be afforded to it, in 
'the establishment and extension qf the jurisdiction of the new Courts 
suggested ju lieu of those of the piiesent native Commissioners, recom- 
mended to be abolished. i * 

Interry. 7. — Has litigation been checkfed by the establishment of 
the fee paid to Government Im the instituti ^n of suits ; of the fees paid 
to the vakeels; of the fees paid on exhibits in the Courts of judicature, 
and of the stamp duties ? Do you con,sider these several charges attend- 
‘ing the institution of law suits, to be too considerable, or otherwise? 

Ana. 7 . — It certainly has been considerably checked by the estHb- 
lishruent of these charges; and I am less, against the aggregate 
amount of the expense to which law suits are now subject, than to the 
number and variety of heads under \fhich it is made payable : — these, 
occasion 'delay, as before observed; and from not being intelligible, 
or known to the generality* of suitors, may partly produce ^that want 
of confidence noticed in theit vakeelSi , 
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The simplification ol them, hj consolidation, and the establishment 
o£ a percentage, would be advisable; and I think the amount -might 
be lessened, on the smaller suits ; for, in addition to these charges, it 
should be considered, that the geneii^lity ot suitar&are subject to*the 
further expense of a private *ag|nt, to attd\}d hnim vakeel. 

Interrj. 8. — Do thp fees paid to the licensed vakeels, on suits 
instituted or defended by them, constitute a sufficient inducement to 
men of character, and of j9roper qualifications, to undertake those 
situations ? Are the vakeels attached to your Court, persofls of Hie 
abovemeutioned description ; and are they in general, well acquainted 
with the printed Regulations? • 

Ans. 8. — I am of opinion that the fees are fully ample for the 
purpose ; but the situation seems not yet to be sufficiently known, 
and hitherto few have offered, or been*found willing to undertake it, 
excepting those who before acted in the capacity, under the former 
system ; and this description, affords few of character and of proper 
qualifications for the oiSc«. JSence few men character and ability 
are to be found amongst th5 number at present holding the situations, 
at least, it is the case in this 'Court; for of the number (forty-eight) 
at present»attached to it, tjifereare not more tlieu ten or twelve, who I 
think favourably of, or who appear to me to poSsessan adequate know- 
ledge of the Regulations, to qualify them for discharging the duties 
of their situations. • 

The limitation 'of the number to twenty, which I think fully 
jsufficieut for the business ot*the Court, would, I am of opinion, have 
a good effect, in incivasing their Emoluments and ’making the situa- 
tions more*desirable : this would induce good couttuct and attention 
to improve themselves ; and men of^charastdr arid of proper quali- 
fications, would soon be found soliciting the Bucce;ssioa to the sfatioiis^ 
as vacancies occurred. , ' • 

luterry. 9. — Has the establishment of licensed vakeels contributed 
to expedite the decision of suits, by bringing more speedily and accu- 
rately before the Court, the merits of the suits instituted ? 

Ans. 9. — I was partial to the establishment at first, from a real ' 
belief that this good effect would have been produced by it; but it 
may be inferred, from what I have above ss^d, that my expectations, 
in this respect, have been disappointed, and! am sorry to say, that^t 
has not been produced, in auy'seusible degree ; the failure, however, is 
not wholly to be attributed to the vakeel, j5ut partly to their employers,^ 
who withhold the necessary iuformititn from theifi. * 

Interry. 10. — Do the vakeels fn general, discharge their duty to 
their clients, with honor and fidelity ? ** • 

Ans. 10. — I have*had no complaint aiadt against them, by their 
clients ; but have before observed that, in many instances, an indiffer- 
ence is shown by them, in regard to the issue of the suits upon which 
they are employed ; and I am afraid that they do not always discharge* 
their duty, with honor and fidelity. ^ 

Interry. 1 1 . — Are the principal inhabitants of your jurisdiction, as 
well acquainted, as individuals in general can be supposed to be inform- 
ed, of the laws of the c(flintry ? 

Ans. 1 1 . — I have found some aetoiudars, and principal farmers ajad 
merchants, tolerably Well acquainted with those laws which chiefly 
concern them, but f|w seek the information; and; from this cause. 
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Answers of I am afraid that the knowledge of the regulations is much confined to 
the judder station. . 

BnSwan^of luterry. 12. — Are lyou prepared to state any alterations in the 
9fch March forms establishedLf(j|v the trial of civi^i suits, which would contribute 
1802. expedite the dJbiaion oJ*the suits, ^yitliout endangering the due ad- 

ministration of the laws ? 

Ans. 12., — r aiA not aware that any alteration in the forms estab- 
lished for the trial of civil suits, is nece^ssary for the object proposed 
iif tb’s Interrogatory, or that any thing further for it, is necessary 
than what I have suggested in my answer to the 5th. With that 
assistance, I can venture to promise, that there will be few suits in 
arrear, in the Courts of this zillah. 

Interry, lo. — Have you in your Court-room, any place allot- 
ted for the bench of the Judgo, for the public officers, for the parties 
or their vakeels, for the witnesses, and for all persons who attend your 
Court ? find what forms or ceremonies do you observe, in opening 
your Court, or sitting in it ? , ^ 

Ans. 13. — The Court-room at this station, has the accommodations 
mentioned in the interrogatory. No other form or ceremony is observ- 
ed, than the proclamation of the ogehihg and sitting; and after 
going through the causes notified for the day, all petitions and applica- 
tions by motion, are received and heard, and orders passed upon them. 

Interry. 14. — Are there any private schools or seminaries in the 
district under your jurisdiction, in which the Mahomedan or Hindoo 
law is taught; and how are those institfitions maintained ? 

Ans. 14. — There are few villages of any note, in which there is not 
n. school, but the instruction in them, is confined to the teaching of 
children to read and write; and I know not, nor have heard of any 
.^within this jurisdiction, in which the law, either Mahomedan or 
Hindoo, is taught; the most learned in the latter, are found in the 
neighbouring district of Nuddea, from whence, and Benares, the other 
stations are supplied ; and the Mahomedans bear but an inconsiderable 
proportion of the inhabitants of this zillah, receiving their education, 
in the common branches, from the village schoolmasters above men- 
tioned, or from their friends. 

Interry. 15. — What is your opinion regarding the general moral 
character of the "iuhabitahts of your district ? Has the moral character 
of the inhabitants in general, been improved or otherwise, by the sys- 
tem established by the British Government for the administration of 
'the laws, and ^for ^die condilct of the internal administration of the 
country ? * ’ ’ r 

Ans. 15.-*'-I am^sorry that I can report favourably of it, or 
give it as my opinion, tl,iat the lenity und hum^.nity introduced by the 
British system, has tended td improve eithei the Mahomedan or Hindoo 
moral character; certain it is, that much profligacy, vice and de- 
pravity, are io be found Amongst the higher class ; and the crimes 
^committed by the lower, will I think be found more prevailing, and in 
greater number, than under the Mahothedan jurisprudence ; at least, 
as far as a comparison of the records of the tv^o periods, can be made 
the criterion of judgment, this is found to be the case, in this district : 
but it may be proper to observe, that ^.ll crimes and offences now 
reported to the Magistrate, and that few of the offenders escape ; the 
•increase may therefore, in a great measure, be only apparent ; but I 
am of opinion, that the number actually committed has increased ; 
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and having observed, that few of the offenders escape, I cannot assign Answers of 
any other reasons for the increase, than that the punishment ou^con- Maglstr^^te of 
viction is inadequate to deter, ^nd that thewl^olice establishments are Burdwan, of 
inadequate to prevent, the cgmijiission of fYivgeM iThe increase may 9th March 
be ascribed, to the inadequacy <if both for their purposes. • | 

Interry. 16. — Are you of opinion’that the ii^al^itants in general, { 

of the district under your jurisdiction, consider thSir'private rights 
and property to be secured, by the present constitution of the^ouutij, 
against infringement, either by the executive officers of Government, 
or even by the supreme executive authgrity itself, or by individuals ? 

Ans. 16. — They certainly do consider 'their rights and pro- 
perty fully secured, by the present constitution of the country, 
against infringement; and sure I am, that none have reason to enter- 
tain a contrary opinion, or that, where ftie infringement may be made, 
either by the executive officers of Government, or by individuals, 
the fullest redress will not be afforded them : — They have the most 
perfect confidence that tlfq Government itsell will not infringe the 
laws which it has enacted fpr their security ; and that it will pro- 
tect them, from the infringement by others. • • * • 

In terry. 17. — Are yDu of opinion, that Jlie district under your 
jurisdiction is in a state of impvovemenif or otherwise, with respect to 
its population, cultivation and commerce, and its builcMngs, or other 
works for religious, domestic or other purposes ; and on what grounds, 
do you form your opinion ? , 

. Ans. 17.—- 'Notwithstanding what I havenotic( 3 d in my answer to 
the 4th interrogatory^ bf the disadvantage wliich this district labours 
under, from the farming system, I have no hesitatidm in saying, that it 
is in a state of very considerable impr<ivemeift,*and1;hat this is ^hown, 
in an evident increase of cultivation; in a number of iiew.raisea 
villages, whereby au increase of population may be inferred; an* in- 
creased and daily increasing number of brick buildings, both for religi- 
ous and domestic purposes. — The commerce has also been both much 
facilitated and extended, by the opening of the three grand roads lead- 
ing to Hooghly, Culna and Cutwa, which have lately been put into a 
good state of repair, by the labour of the convicts ; and nothing can 
more forward the commerce of this district, iivhicli h|i8 not the Advan- 
tage of inland navigation, or more conduce t« the ^general convenience 
of the inhabitants, than good*roads. ^ 

Interry. 18.— Are you of opinion tlwt the iiilpibitants of the dis» 
trict subject to your jurisdiction, jre^in general, jsatisfied with the 
British GoverumenV? » ’ ^ 

Ans. 18. — They certainly are satisfied with it; and living happy, 
and prospering imder*its mild and equitable laws, audtthe protection 
afforded them, I am sure are well affected to it. 

Interry. 19. — Is the present^ system hf Police welk calculated to 
insure the apprehension of offenders ? 

Ans. 19.— In the answer to the 14th interrogatory, I have noticed 
that few escape, and it ^may therefore be inferred that.itis well calcu- 
lated for the purpose, iu this district. 

Interry. 20. — Are flie Poljc^ establishments in the district subject 
to your jurisdiction, adequate to the duties required of them ? • 

Ans. 20. — They are certainly not adequate ; the taunahs are too 
few, and the establiilhments will not admit of the necessary detach- 
ments, for the performance, of those duties in the numerous populous 
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Answers of villages under tbem, and little assistance can be expected from the 
Magistrate of zemindarry Pikes, and village watchiiien, as these, are generally found 
Burdwan, of to he the offenders. ^ • 

Interry. 2l4-Aro v6u of opinion' that the number of crimes 


Interry. 2l4““^ro yeu of opinion' that the number of crimes 
committed annually in fhe districtf under your jurisdiction, has 
increased or dinihiisled, since the year 1793'; and to what cause, do 
you ascribe tile increase or diminution ?* 

, Ana.. 21. — I cannot assert that they have increased, since the 
year 1793 ; but a reference to the calendars, and the result of the trials, 


will evince that they have bean lamentably numerous, in each subse- 
quent year. There is, however, every prospect that they will be less 
frequent hencefoiward, from the number of offenders who have been 
punished on convictioA, by tr^sportation, amounting in the two last 
years to upwards of fwo hundred ; and I may fairly hope a good 
effect, from having brought many of the most notorious sirdars or 


heads of gangs to justice. , 

In terry. 22. — Wiiat crimes of enormity are most prevalent in the 
district under your authority ; what is <ihe cause of the prevalence of 
sucli crinfes; aii'd what' are the means ytu would recommend to be 
adopted, for their siippvessiom? ‘ * 

Alls. 22.— The crime the most prevalent in this district is dacoity 
or gang robbery, and the calendars exhibit few other crimes; this 
however is frequently accompanied with murder; and if I had not 
experienced it, to be equally prevalent in other districts far less popu- 
lous, and indeed where the population did not^^afford bauds sufficient 
for the purposes of tillage and agriculture, I shduld have ascribed its 
frequency in this juris(^iction, to the excess of population, in the lower 
,^order;. buj I am persuaded, tbut it is a calling, and hereditary with 
them, .the same as any other trade followed by the lower classes of 
HiiidoosI^It is the most certain mode of robbery, from their going in 
large gangs, for the acquisition of booty, and the most difficult of con- 
viction, and therefore is preferred. An increased number of tannahs 
would certainly prove serviceable for checking the frequency of this 
crime ; and I am of opinion that the transportation of all convicted of 
it, whether principals or accessories, would have a good effect. 


luterry. 23.^T)o th4 inhabitants in general, of the district sub- 
ject to your jurisdiction, keep arms in their houses ; what description 
of ama do they retain, and for«what purposes are the arms, retained f 
• Ans. 23.“^Tri®y do in ^eupach and I may say without exception; 
for scarcely, a person is to be seen/ without a tulwar and shield. The 
higher and milling oi*der have these and matchlocks, some as append- 
ages of State, others their own defence aijd protection ; and the 
arms retained by the lower‘order, either for their own protection, or 
for purposes of robbery, are of every description — matchlocks, tulwars, 
spears, long sflvords, hatchers, axes, bows and arrows, Ac. 

Interry. 24. — Are there any brick or mud forts in your district ; 
in what state are the forts, and what is the nature of their construc- 
tion ? ‘ , ( 


Ans. 24. — There are no brick forts that'^J am informed of, in this 
district, but the remains of several mud^ are visible. These were origi- 
nally constructed for the security and protection of the inhabitants 
against the Mahrattas, who frequently harassed it, with incursions of 
horse ; and when the internal Groverotuent of theicountry experienced 
frequent convulsions from changes. Since the accession of the Company 
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and the protection afforded by the establishment of the military station Answers of 
at Miduapore^ they have been neglected, as useless; and nothing now 
remains of them, but the ditches, and the baslfeons covered with jut^gle. ® 

Interry. 25. — What pivpo; tion-do th^ Hjinlbolbear to the Maho- gti, March 
medau inhabitants, in the district subject te your authority ; and what 
do you suppose to be the number of the inhabitants oi your district, 
of all descriptions ? ^ «r. • • 

Aus. 25. — I have no data to guide me in the answer to this inter- 
rogatory, but the number of villages, and the nuiiibcr of liouses ifi each 
village ; and supposiug each house, on ^n average, to contain four per- 
sons, which 1 consider a low average, the number of inhabitants would 
amount to one million sev|pi hundred and eighty thousand ; and 1 tlnuk 
the number may be computed at two millions. Oi the number, I 
suppose 1-16 to be the pruportiou of tfte Mah^iuedaus. 

luterry. 26. — What are the names of the persons possessing 
the highest rank, and the greatest opulence, in the district subject lo 
-your jurisdiction ; what dymber of followers, ai uied or otlierwise, are 
they supposed to maintain in their service ; and do they appear abroad, 
with such followers aniie(\J , • • • 

Ana. 26. — The only persons possessing rank in this district, are 
the Kajahs of Burdwau ami Bis^enpore ;*the name of the former, Taijee 
Ciiund, and of the latter, Ch}'ton*Sing; but neither of these, maintain 
any followers in their service, hiring a retinue for the purpose of State, 
when they appear abroad, either on visits of ceremuuy or other occa- 
.sious. The furtuer, is not siipposed to possess much wealth, nor do J 
believe that he has miy, excIusive*of his zemindarry ; and the iatier, 
has the litib only left; the greater part of the lunCl^ which composed 
his zemindarry having been sold fur %’rears ePreut) and the rest, now 
under attachment, preparatory to the sale. , * • ^ 

The other zemindars are of no considerable rank ; and many o^the 
most principal, have their concerns managed by an agent, having their 
own residence in Calcutta, or in that pan of the district comprehended 
in the Huoghly jurisdiction. There are several very considerable mer- 
chants, who carry on an extensive trade in salt, tobacco, grain and , 
cloth; such are the following : Takore Doss, Nundee, Gocul Chund 
Kuond, Preym Chund (jooey, yaitucli Syne^witli several others; and 
most of the principal shroffs and baiiking Infuses in the country have 
their agents for conducting tlieir concerns in the district. 

Interry. 27. — Are there any persons in theidistrict subje'ct tc^ 
your authority, supposed to be disaffected to the Britnfh Government; 
and what are their names^ and “to what •iiieaus’dq^yoti resort fur 
superintending their conduct? Have these persons any influeAice in 
the district, and to wlwit extent? , • , ^ 

Aus. 27. — I know not of any, in the least disaffected to the 
British Government; and am very certaii^ there are none, possessing 
any influence to disturb if. * ^ • 

Interry. 28. — Are you of opinion, that it would contribute to 
strengthen the attachment of the natives to the British Grovernment 
in India, where that GoV^iiment to declare itself to bertlie sofe source 
of honour within its teri^tories, and to confer titles and other marks of 
distinction on its native subjeetb ?• * . 

Ana, 28. — The natives of Bengal, and of the provinces generafly^ 

I believe, are not famed for possessing gratitude, inauy eminent degree; 
but it cannot be supposed that the adoption of the measure suggested 
[VoL. 1.] : a66 
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Answers of ia this iuten’Ogatorj; will make them less grateful ; and I am of 

coutribnte to strengthen their attachment to the 
Burdwan, of British Government, and prove serviceable, as encouraging to acts of 
9tb March good conduct, to i^ieiit (ihe ,^ark of ^istjiuctioa proposed to be con- 
1802. ferred. 

luterrjr. 29. — What ia the state of the roads, bridges, and other 
public works in Lue district under your authority, and at whose ex- 
pense ar^ they kept in repair ? 

Ans. 29. — In as far as the information required by this interro-* 
gatory respects the roads, I haY;e great satisfactiou in stating, that the 
authority given me by His Excellency the most Noble the Governor 
General in Council, to employ the convicts ufou them, has enabled me 
to put them iui^o a state of repair, in which they were never before 
kuowu, and that this has been done, without any other expense than 
that necessarily iucurred and paid by Government, for the implements 
of the work. The three grand and most useful roads leading to Hoogh- 
ly, Culna, and Cutwa, rwhich may propevly,be termed the ports of the 
district, have been completely re-made. ^ A fourth leading to Beerb- 
lioom, is i:\ a considerable state of forwardness ; and I propose, in the 
course of a few days, to commence anotbe'* to join the military road 
leading to Midnapore. Besides those n.ientioued, and which include an 
extent of more than fifty coss, a variety of others equally useful to the 
inhabitants, have been made, in the town and its vicinity ; and I beg 
leave, in further answer to this part of the interrogatory, to subjoin the 
flattering testimony given by the acting 'third Judge of the Court of 
Circuit, in a paragraph of his letter to me av,the close of the lust 
sessions held at this station ; observing, that Mr. Bruce whS formerly a 
resident at it for many /ears, and consequently, the improvements 
''more visible to him.. 

The roads in this district, are peculiarly deserving the attention 
of Government; and the manner in which you have employed the 
convicts, have been attended, with the best success. — I need only 
** instance the Cutwa, Culna, and Hooghly roads, independent of others 
which you had made, to prove to the Nizamut Adawlut, the benefit 
the public has derived from your judicious application of the labour 
of the feious.^^, 

Some improvement has also been mjide, in bridges. The new one, 
constructed by his lordship^s o(:ders across the Banka Nulla, from its 
'extent, and the siiperior maciuer in which it lias been executed, ia 
really a magumceut work, the' H4miratiou of the inhabitants, and of 
every person M'ho see&\ it ; and its usefukiess, I trust is satisfactorily 
proved in the report which accompanied uiy letter to Mr. Secretary 
Dowdeswell, under date the 13th November' last, showing that the 
number of persons who crossed it, in one mouth amounted to 180,000. 

The expj^nse iuourred'in the construction of the above bridge, 
amounting to about 20,000 Rupees, with the exception of a small part, 
has been .defrayed, at my recommendation, from the fine and forfeiture 
levied from the Rajah and his vakeels,-— the rest, by Government : and 
a few others have been built, but these are kconsiderable works, and 
the expense, ,ol them been defrayed, t>$krtly by "Government, and partly 
by, the voluntary x;ontribatious Of prrvate individuals. The i'oads, 
however, in this district, are still very defective in bridges, many 
more new ones, being requisite, and the old, requiring repair; and I 
regret exceedingly that 1 have not tlie means ofimproving and making 
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them more useful and beneficial to the country; but^ without the aid Answers of 
of Government, or a tax being levied for the purpose, the intevcpurse 
must continue subject to much difficulty, froni this defect in the roads ; BinSwan, of 
and it is the more to be regretted, from the aisifi^, as I have before 9fch March 
observed, being destitute ot t|je convenf#nce aril advantage of an 
iulapd uavigatiou. 

luterry, 30.— How are the convicts in thrf district usually’ em- 
• ployed, and is there any manner of employ- 
ing them which* • « • 

Ana. 30. — In reply to the preceding interrogatory, I have mention- 
ed the convicts to be employed in tne repairs of the public roads 
through the district, in the town and its vicinity, and I hope it will be 
admitted, that they cannot be more usefully or beneficially employed ; 
and tlmt the public has already derived considerable advantage, from 
this application of their labour. The security of the employment also, 
in as far as apprehension of escapes might have been an objection to 
it, is proved, from my not haying lost a man from the time they have 
been upon the duty, now ifwo years; land that*the labour and exercise 
have been conducive to their health, is clearly shojjrq, from the. few 
deaths that have oocurref],*Smong them. * * - 

luteriy. 31. — What is the state o^the jrfil in your zillah? 

A ns. 31 . — The jail in this zillah is a very extensive brick building, 
and with the others of mud, constructed for the accommodation of the 
increased number of prisoners, very secure, *and in very good condi- 
^tion; the former, requiring •merely whiW-washing annually, and the 
latter, new thatching# • * • 

The irumber of prisoners con’^ned in them is J,327, of which 115 
are dewannee or debtors, who are in a large^spacious house, affording 
them every accommodation, separate from the builiiing allotted for tlw 
convicts ; and the others, confined in the foujdarry department.. 

Interry. 32.— What is your opinion of the expediency *of grant- 
ing to zemindars, farmers, and other persons of character in your 
zillah, commissions empowering them to act as justices of the peace ? 

Do you think that such a measure, will contribute to the suppression 
of crimes, and to facilitate the apprehension of offenders f By what 
rules, would you regulate the extent of the jurisdiction of such per- 
sons*— would you coufine it to the estates hr farmtfof the persons— 
to whom the commissions might be granted, or otherwise ? * 

Ans. 32. — From what I have hientioDed, iij the course Df my 
replies to the preceding interrogateries^of the zemindars, and of theft* 
farmers in this district, it must b^seeu that th’e adoption of the mea- 
sures suggested in* this ijitirrogatory, if it is v^)l impA-cticable^ is not 
advisable in this zillah ; and I am persuadad^that to vest them with 
the powers proposed, would not only prove nugatory*for the objects 
intended, but be highly detrimental to thg country, and destructive of 
the peace of th^ inhabitants. Few of the zemindars and^farmers of any 
respectability, reside on their estates and farms ; to exercise it witn 
effect for the purposes, and to allow them to delegate the*power, or to 
vest their agents or iMider-farmers with it, the worst and most mis- 
chievous oonsequenoecb are to be apprahended from their abuse of it. 

In other zillahe, the same ob}eeti^DB to the adoption of •the measure, 
may not exist, knd wh6i*e it oAn be adopted, it certainly would materi- 
ally contribute to the suppression of crimes, and to facilitate tbe ap- 
prehension of offenders; but in any, I should deem it advisable to 
UoL. 1.] ^60 In. 
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AnBwera of confine the extent of the jurisdictions to the estates or farms of the 
Ma*^i8tmtro1 whom the commissions weye granted. 

Burdwan, of IntePry. 33.— Are t^iere any new rules or regulations, which yon 
9th March woiild recommend toiDbe adopted,. as being calculated in your opinion 
1802. Jqj. suppression of crimes in general ? 

Ans. 33. — I am not aware that any rules cr regulations are neces- 
sary for the purpcse, feut an increased number of taunaha, as suggested 
in my answer to the 22nd interrogatory, would be useful. 

tite'rry. 34. — What has been the operation of the last regulation, 
respecting the tax on spirituous liquors, with regard to the vice of 
drunkenness ? Are you of opinion that the establishment of the taxes 
now levied on spirituous liquors, have rendered the vice of drunken- 
ness more prevalent ? 

Ans. 34. — I am soiTy to sAy that the regulation has not operated 
to lessen the vice in any sensible degree ; but that it has not had this 
effect in this district, is much to be ascribed to the great extent of the 
Police tannah jurisdiction, and to the i-nsufficiency of the establish- 
ments to perform the duties required fro/n them by the regulation, in 
^ addition t'^ the ether duties which they have to perform. Whether 
from this or whatever other cause, it is cerUin that both the regula- 
tion and the taxes, have proved inadequate to check the vicfe, and I 
‘ arn doubtful whether it is not more prevalent, than it was before the 
establishment of those taxes. " ^ 

Interry. 35. — Do any measures ocQur to you, the adoption of 
which would in your opinion, contribute progressively to the improve- 
ment of the moral character of the inhabitants ol the district ? 

Ans. 35. — The institution of schools for the instruction of the 
,XOung rising generation, Mahoruedans and Hindoos, with examiners 
a[) pointed to see that attention is paid to their education, and books 
printed and distributed at the public expense among the young chil- 
dren attending the schools, would doubtlessly have a good effect 
upon the character of both. The establishment of some English 
schools would also, I am of opinion, prove useful, and be attended with 
good effects, in time ; but the education in these, should be gratis ; and 
the progress of the children be inspected, by the Magistrate of the 
district : and I am persuaded that the most beneficial consequences 
will result from the Ute institution at the presidency by the present 
administration, aud that it wil^ be found to contribute more to the 
improvement of tliq moral cLaraetjer of the natives, than any thing 
done for the^ purpose, by any former administration. 

It is also Liuch to be wished that Government could employ the 
poor in any kind of^ labo^nr, that their own imljistry could piodnce a 
subsistence, ab this Would lessen the number of thefts, whose fre- 
quency makes them be considered, in a less odious light than they 
would, if they. seldom occurred. And vice being progressive, the iu- 
.<;titutionof some Courts in the iuterior of the country, for the cogniz- 
ance of all petty offences against morality aud good order, would 
prove useful for checking its progress. 

The establishments I have suggested wiU doubtless be attended 
■ with expense-; but where the objects iutview are of so much real im- 
portance, the expense should not be considered; aud surely, some- 
thing more than protection is due from Government. 

luterry. 36. — In your opinion, what has been the effect of the 
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regulation which declares persona^ convicted of the crime of perjnry, 
liable to be marked in the forehead ? 

Ans. 36. — I have not known an instancy where the punishment 
has been inflicted^ and therefore*caniij)t apeak of i|s effects. — The per- 
sons generally suspected of the ‘^rimoi are\he*low and illiterate^ and 
to prove it wilful againaj) them, la difficult; nor is it my opinion that 
this punishment for the crime can be attended ^itlf«an^ good e'ffeot. 

Iiiterry. 37. — What baa*been the operation of the punishment of 
transportation, introduced by the British Government ? • • • 

Ans. 37. — I am sorry to say that although the most sensibly felt 
of any, yet has not operated in any perceptibly degree, to deter from 
the commission of the crimes exposing the offenders to it; but from 
the effect it has, upon the individuals who suffer it, extending to their 
families and connexions, I can entertain but littje doubt that this very 
desirable object of the punishment will be answered, iu the course of 
time ; and I am happy to add that some instances have recently oc- 
curred iu this zillah, whoreii^ I have experienced it to have a very 
good effect, by iuducing tlffise who have been sentenced to it, with a 
view to procure its mitigation; to impeach their accoryi^ices^ whereby 
I have been enabled to briy§ a number of offeiiders to justice ; nor lunr" 
the beue^t been confined to tbiS, for it has bred* distrust amongst them, 
and this, in its consequences, 1 *may fairly hope, will do pmch towards 
destroying the gangs. « 

* Interry. 38. — Are you of opinion that the Maliomedan criminal 
law, with the alterations of that law madeliy the British Government, 
is administered with tQo much lenity, or with too much severity ; and 
what do you suppose *to be the coi sequences produced, by the opera- 
tion of the spirit in which the criminal law ui your opinion, admin- 
istered ? • • • ^ 

Ans. 38. — The punishment of mutilation * formerly inflicted, 
certainly operated with more effect to deter from crimes, tlian that 
substituted by the British Government, iu lieu of it, has hitherto been 
found to have done; but I am far from being an advocate for the 
re-iutroduotion of that cruel punishment, nor is it in my opinion, 
necessary. 

The law, with the alterations made in it, by the British Govern- 
ment, does not appear to me to be administered, either with too miiqh 
severity, or with too much lenity, but in a proper mean; though I 
could wish the puuishmeut of transportation to be inflicted more' fre- 
quently, from a persuasion of its efficac;f ; and where^it cannot take* 
place, 1 would suggest the removal of offenders from tlje scene of 
their depredations, *and from their connexions, •to the jail of some 
remote zillah, as likely to*be attended with ggod effects. 

Interry. 89,~Wliat is the nature of the general conduct of the 
Europeans not in the service of the Company, who reside within your 
jurisdiction ? , . • • 

Ans. 39.*-^! am happy to have it in my power to say, that it has* 
been such, as to meet with my approbation,— correct, regular, and 
moral ; and it is a justice I owe them to observe, t^iat I have not 
known an iustance of ccAupIaint against any of them, since I have 
been at the station, now three 

Interry^ 40.«— What is the general condition of the wekvers and 
other manufacturers in your jurisdiction 7 Are the existing laws and 
regulations well oal$gilftted for eusuriug justice to the weavers aud 
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Aniwers of mftniifftctnrers, in their dealings with the officers of the Company, and 
the Judge and private European merchants; and also for enabling the officers 
of the doinpany, and tlfe^ individual European merchants, fco obtain 
9f!h March from the weavers jJIhd manufacturers, ^the punctual performance of 
1^02. their engagement tor 'thaVovision pi goods ? 

Ans. 40. — I am really incompetent to speak to the general oon- 
ditioii of the wedvei^s and other manufacturers in this zillah, having 
little or no intercourse with them; biitVrom every information I can 
obtain flora the merchants, both European and Native, I understand 
it to be good, -and I believe it is equal to what it will be found in 
any other district; and witK respect to the laws and regulations, I 
ran only observe, that I have had no complaints, nor am I aware that 
they are defective, for the purposes mentioned in the interrogatory. 

Zillah BurdwanJ I * (Signed) E. THOMPSON, 

Qth March 1802. J Judge and Magistrate. 


To George Dp^deswell, Esq., * ^ 

Secretary ‘‘to the Government. 

Sir, 

r • 

* Accompanying, we have the honour to transmit our Replies to the 

Interrogatories forwarded with your letter of the 29th of October last*. 

trates of the We are, Sir, your most obedient huiAble servanjis, 

24 Pergun- 

nahsristJuiy ZiLLAH 24 Pbrquoahb,^) (Signed.) CHAS. P. MARTYN. 

1802. Foujdarry Adawlut, > X „ ) W. 0. BLAQUIERE. 

, 1st July 1802/ ) ( „ ) A. MACKLEW. 

( „ ) E. THOROTON. 

Answers to interrogatories received by the Magiatmtes of the 24 
perguunahs and districts adjacent to Calcutta, from the Secretary to 
Government, under date the 29th October 1801. 

Para. let. — The thirteen first interrogatories applying expressly 
to the administration of the civil law; and the Dewanny Adawlut, with 
a2l its records, having beon removed to Hooghly previous to onr taking 
charge of the foujdarry duties of the^24 pergnnnahs and districts 
^adjacent to Calcutta, we are pnable to furnish the information required 
by Governm.erf^, oh the several pSints noticed therein : we commence 
therefore, i/ith the 14th interrogatory, qs the firet in the paper, that 
does not immediately ^apply to the Dewannj department. 

14th Int^rrogatoryjpafa. 2. — There are l&O seminaries, in which 
the Hindoo law, Grammar, and Metaphysics are taught in the districts 
subject to our jurisdictions These institutions are maintained, from 
vthe produce of oortain birmooter or cliarity lands, and by the voluntary 
contribu|;ion8 of opulent Hindoos residing in their respective neigh^ 
bourhoods. The annual expense of these seigninaries, is estimated at 
19,500 tlu peed'. 

Para. S,. — We find only one Mairpsah or seminary in ij^^hich the 
Mabomedan law is taught, in the Si4 pergnnnahs and districts adjacent 
to Calcutta. It is Supported frdm the produce of certain laCkrajc4 
lauds, and superintended by a moohyie, nam^iAmsd^ ul dien* 
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16th Intwry. para. 4. — We are sorry that we cannot make any 
farourable report respecting the moral character ol the aubabitants of al the 
the districts, subject to our jurisdiotiou. .The lower classes are. in m Feiiguu. 
general, profligate and deprarjsd^ The mo^l ^utfcs are little attended 
to, by the higher ones. AH are litigious in the exir&e^ and the crime 
of perjury was neverj we believoi more practised amongst .all raoks^ 
than at pi^sent. ^ ' 

Para. 5.— The system introduced by the British Government for 
the administration of the law^ and for the conduct of the iiiterutfl ad- 
ministration of the country, does not thei^efore appear to have improved 
the moral character of its inhabitants. The mildness and lenity 
which pervades that system, is not, we think, by any means adapted 
to the general character of the people, whose vices and crimes can 
only be controlled, by vigilant superintandencdtaud severe example. 

Para. 6. — The depravity of the native character may also, we 
think, be in great measure attributed, to the total want of attention 
shown to the maxims and d^cipliue inculcated by the Hindoo religion. 

These maxims were either made the source of emoluments, or were 
wholly neglected, under th^^ahomedan Governments «aud finder the 
British one, they do not appeai^to have been considei ed, as a requisite " 
part of the system introduced by that Government, for the adminis- 
tration of the laws, and for the iilterual regulation of tbe country. 

Para. 7. — Outward forms of religion are the only ones, at present 
observed; and the use of spirituous liquors, debauchery, and number- 
less other vices, which formerly met with tlie severest checks and pun- 
ishments, ai'6 now pvifbtised with^mouuity, amongst all classes. 

Para. — Under the ancient Hindoo Goverumept, the conduct of 
individuals was carefully watched by^the pet'i*amanuks and heads of 
classes, and when reprehensible, met with severe public censure aud^ 
excomiuUuication from the class to which the offender belonged, and 
to which he could not be restored, without the Rajah's permission. 

Para. 9. — The persons thus excommunicated, became entire out- 
castes ; no person could associate with them, under pain of excommu- 
nication ; no washerman or barber could officiate for them, under pain 
of fine and imprisonment ; nor were they allowed to return to society, 
till they were supposed to have made due a(onemeut fur the offences 
they had committed. t • 

Pai’a. 10. — We are of optnion that the renewal of this system, 
with some modifications under the control ofi the J\lagistraie, would 
tend to improve very considerably tha moral chart^bit^i^of the inhabit-* 
ants throughout thq country^. * • * ' • • 

loth luterry. pai’a. Jl. — The inhabitants* of the"^4 pergupnahs 
and the adjacent distriets, do, we believe, gou^fi^er their jirivate rights 
and property as secure from infringement, either by the executive 
officer of Government, or by the supreme^ executive authority itself, 
under the present coustitAtiou of the country, as they dould possibly, 
be, under any form of Government whatsoever. 

17th Interry, para^ 12. — Wo have reason to believb ’that the 
24 perguunahs and adjskoent districts subject to our jurildictioii, 
are in a state of improvement^ with respect to population, culbivatiou, 
commerce, Our opihion m founded (and we have no* doubt but it 
will be confirmed^ by the report of the Collector, and the record^ of 
his office) on the quantity of waste ground and jungle that appeal’s 
to have been Muglit mto cMtevatios^aad the niuaher of ghauts, 
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AtJswerB of religious temples, aud other buildings, that have lately been construct- 
tmtes inhabitants. 

U Pei>;un- , ^^th liiteiTy. pai^a., 13. — We are of opinion that the inhabitants 
imlis: istJuly of the districts aulAject to our •jurisdicpion, are in general satisfied 
1802 . with the British uuveriiRieut, aud ^vith the protection aud security 

they enjoy, under its influence. . ^ 

19th and 24) th Writer ry. para. 14. — The present system of Police 
is not, in our opinion, well calculated to secure the appreheusiou of 
olfeiidei‘8, or to answer the chief aud principal object of all Police insti- 
tutions — that of preventing the commission of crimes, by a constant 
aud vigilant watch over the conduct of such of the luhabiiants us, 
from their general habits aud character, may be supposed most likely 
to eiiage in them ; nor are the Police establishments iy the 24 per- 
gunnahs and adjaceuti districts, adequate, in our opiuiou, to the duties 
required of them. 

Para. 15. — 'J’he increase of these establishments, would in some 
measure, remedy the^evil noticed in Uhe^tirst part of the preceding 
pai agniphs, and enable the darogahs to keep a more eiieciual watch 
over tliepoiidpot of the^ inhabitants of their respective jurisdictions, 

' ttiau they can possibly be expected to^do, iwith the present establish- 
ment. 

Pars. 16 — The burkundazes now employed under the darogahs, 
are neither sufficient in uumbeiVor calculated, from their character and 
occupation, to be useful officers of Police, ^any furtlier than relates to the 
seizure of such offenders as may be pointed out to them, and ot con- 
ducting them, when apprehended, ‘lo the Magi^tcate^s Cutcherry. To 
the more importantbusiuessof Police, that of preventing the comuiissiou 
of Climes, and tracing o'al/the perpetrators, they are wiiolly inadequate. 

*’ Para." 17. — We would therefore recommend, that instead of in- 

creasing the establishment of burkundazes, a certain number of 
choukeydars be employed under each of the darogahs. The dutie.s of 
these choukeydars should be, to ascertaiu the character, connexions, 
and occupation of the inhabitants of those parts of the district in wliich 
they are respectively stationed, and to report the same to the darogah. 
The tracing out of offenders should be lelt cliiefly to the choukeydars ; 
and tbe burkundazes, whose numbers are sufficient for tlie pui po.se, 
might be employed in eecuriug and conducting them to the Magis- 
trate's Cutcherry. 

Para. 18. — We would a^sd'recomrnend, with a view to secure the 
immediate atteytjoU of the daroguVis to the more important business of 
tbe Police imder their respi-ctivo juhsdicli^ns, and tjp stop, what we have 
reasoM to believe is at preseut made the source of very improper eimdu- 
ment; that the autho,pty jested in them by 'Section 12, Kegulatiou 
XXII of 1793, ol receiviiigrazenamahs,aiHi dischargiiigthepartiesexe- 
cutiug the same, be withdrt|wu ; and that in all cases where the darogah 
, 4 s now HUtliori^ed to receive razenamahs, he doiu future take security tor 
the appearance of the parties before the Magistrate, or, in the event of 
their refusing, or being unable to give such security, that he forward 
them forthwith to the Magistrate's Cutcheiy^, The subject of com- 
plaint, in which the darogahs have the power tf receiving razeiiamalis, 
are in all instances so triiliiig, audciu 'general so groundless, that were 
the plaintiff assured, when instituting his charge, that lie must sub- 
stantiate the same before the Magistrate, he would, we conceive, in 
very few instances proceed ; and probably theeifds of justice aud the 
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purposes of Police would be more effectually answered, by discourag- Answers of 
ing, as far as possible, complaiuts of so friyolous a nature ad .those ATagis- 
which the darogahs are authorized to settle.. * 2T***'por 

21stluterry. para. 19^.— ^rhesecordyotoulofficedonoteuableus ^bscistyuly 
to report, with any degree of accuracy, the^auinber of crimes committed 1802. 
aunnally in the 24 perguunahs and adjacent districts, from the year 
1793 to the period of our taking charge. We fjavfeiraason to believe 
that the Police darogahs were by no means regular in reporting the 
crimes committed within their respective jurisdictions, and that nfim- 
bers were perpetrated, which never came to the knowledge of the Ma- 
gistrate. We are happy, however, in observing, that capital crimes of 
all descriptions, and that of dacoity in particular, have decreased con- 
siderably during the last two years, in the districts under our charge. 

Para. 20 — The following are the causey to which the frequent 
c 'mmission of crimes in general, and that of dacoity in paiticular, 
may we think be, in great measure attributed. 

First: The removal of, all responsibility in matters of Police, • 
from the zemindars. 

Second : The want of flower in the Magistrate^ j;o try all crimi- 
nal cases, and to punish ^fl offenders convicted of crimes, that arb uui 
of a capital nature. * * 

Third : The delay attending the administration c>f criminal jus- 
tice, and the length of time that elapses, before criminal prosecutions 
are brought to a conclusion. • 

Fourth : The want of •a^honse of cbrrection for the commitment ‘ 
of vagabonds and jdle and disonderly persons of*all descriptions, the 
good eifotjts of which, are very eviuent in the town of Calcutta. 

Fifth : The want of additional regulg,t4ons to prevent the sale 
and purchase of stolen property. * . • < 

Sixth : The inadequate punishment inflict'ed on offenders, yrhen 
convicted of tlie crimes laid to their charge. 

Seventh : The difficulty with winch prosecutors and witnesses 
can be prevailed upon to come forward. 

22nd Interry. para. 21. — The crime of dacoity appears to have 
been more frequent than any other in the 24 perguniiahs and adjacent 
districts, since the year 1793. Its prevalence may we think be 
attributed, in addition to the causes se^ forth \v\ our repfy to the 
19th and 20th interrogatories, to the number (nf we may be allowed 
the expression) of hereditary dacoits, by whom, when we took ohargo 
of our office, we found these d^tnclA infested, pacoity was their 
profession, the one which their* ancestors had plobal^y for gener- 
ations followed, rfnd which profligacy, united with iD^lolenoe, prevent- 
ed them from reliuqpis fling. , 

23rd Interry. para. 22. — ^Arms at^ nolf in general kept by the 
inhabitants of the district subject to our jurisdiction ; birjebaussies, 
armed with tulwars, ar^ however retaAed, though not in any great 
number, by some of the zemindars and talookdars residing within dur 
jurisdiction, for the purpose of guarding their property .against the 
depredations of dacoits, and in some instances, we belieVie, to assist 
in collecting their and to overawe the adjoining zemindars, 

with whom they are frequepfcjy at variance. They are also occasion- 
ally used as hiroarrahs, to run*'befor 0 their master^s palanquins in 
Calcutta, as well as in the mofnssil. • * 

Para. 23.-<-Th6 number of attendants of this description, ought 
[Voi. I.] *a&7 
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Answers of we to be limited^ afc the discretion of the Magistrate. Their 
the Magis. should be registered at the Cutcherry, and the zemindars, talook- 

tmtes^Or^t^o dara and others should obliged to give notice to the darogah, or at 
DHhs: ist July the Magistrate's CutcSerry,' whenever they change or discharge any of 
1802. armed attendants. ' ,/ 

24th Interry, para. 24.— There are no brick or mud forts be- 
longing to indiyidualsf- in the districts subject to our jurisdiction, but 
such as are extremely old and entirely ih ruins; so much so, as to 
reiiij'lerjt ^impossible for us to give any accurate account respecting 
them. . ^ 

25th Interry, para. 25.— vVe reckon the Hindoo inhabitants of 
the 24 pergnnnah^, and the adjacent districts subject to our jurisdic- 
tion, to be in the proportion of 12 to 4 to the Mahornedan; and the 
number of inhabitants o£ all descriptions, taken on the actual enumera- 
tion of the talooks in the 24 pergunnahs, may be estimated at one 
million six hundred and twenty-five thousand. To these, if we add 
the inhabitants of Calcutta, estimated a^j six hundred thousand, the 
population of the 24 pergunnahs, the towil of Calcutta, and the ad- 
jacent districts within twenty miles, will 'amount to two millions two 

b-ed and twenty-five ‘thousand. ' 

26th Interry. para.‘ 26 .— The Nawkb Dilawur Jung, and Rajah 
Cullian Sing, are the only persons of real rank residing in the districts 
subject to our jurisdiction. • . 

i Para. 27. — The number of their followers, armed and otherwise, 
are as follows : — • * 

The Nawab Dilawur Jung ^ ... ... ... 32 

Rajah Culljan Sing 136 

Para. 28, — Both th^se persons appear abroad, with a consider- 
able number of their armed attendants. 

Pawa. 29.— None of the zemindars in the 24 pergunnahs and 
disti mts adjacent to Calcutta, possess any real rank ; and few of them, 
are opulent. 

Para. 30.— »The number of their armed attendants seldom exceeds 
four or five, one or two of whom, are generally employed to run with 
their master's palanquins. 

27th Interry, para. 31.— We have reason to believe that the in- 
habitants of the dictrict, silfbject to our jurisdiction, are well affected 
towards the British Government; and w^ iu consequence, have not 
thought it requisite to adopt any textraordinary measures for superin- 
te^nding their couduh(i, ^ 

28th Interry^ ^para. 32. — B^ve of opinion that the conferring 
of titles and othf r marks of distinction by the British Government 
in Indisr, would tend considerably to incre'^sb the attachment of its 
native subjects. • ‘ ' 

29lh Interry, para. 33.— There are 124 roads in the 24 pergun- 
nahs and distri/^ts adjacent Sk) Calcutta. The principal ones, are 
repaired at the expense of Government, and in the dry season, are 
kept iu tolerable good order. During the rains, however, with the 
exception of the Barrackpore, Balligaut and Allepore roads, they are 
in many parts, ^most impassable. The infer'i^r roads ai*e repaired, 
by the zemindars and other inhabitants. 

Para. 34.— Most 9 f the bridges are greatly out of repair ; and a 
number of new ones, are requisite. The bunds also appear to require 
considerable repairs. * 
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30th Interry, para, 35. — A number of the convicts at this station, 
are employed in i^epairing some- of the public roads in the vicinity of 
Calcutta, in digging a tank near the jail at Bd^sapuglah, and in making 
bricks for the roads. * • I 

Para. 36. — The number oJ guards i^utsite ^ superintend and 
watch the convicts thus employed, prevents our keeping so many oE 
them to work, as we could wish, and as the preseA'vatioii of their health 
’seems to require. * 

Para. 37. — The construction of a house of correction iA the vici- 
nity of the jail, where all the convicts who are capable of work, miglit 
be Kept to constant labour, with a ver^ small addition to the present 
establishment of guards, would remedy the evil noticed in the pre- 
ceding paragraph, and appears to us to be a preferable mode of 
employing them. • • 

3 1st luterry. para. 38. — In reply to this interrogatory, we beg 
leave to submit the following extract from the Judge of Circuit's let- 
ter to the Magistrate, under |late the 9th March 1802. — " Your jail is 
in excellent order, and ^our prisoners, well , employ ed, are in good 
health." * ^ ^ 

32 nd In terry, para. ^'^9.— From the general character of tV.c 
zemindars, farmers, and otbef inhabitduts of^these districts, we do not 
think that it would be advisal)l& to vest any of them, with the powers 
of justices of the peace; on the coqjbrary, we are of opinion that such 
a measure, so far from being in any way beneficial to the Police of the 
district, would be a source^of great oppression to the lower class of 
the inhabitants, aud^f innum6r£d)le complaints U the Magistrate. 

33 id* In terry, para. 40. — We submit, with Reference to the con- 

sideration of Government, the following rule^ and'regulations, as cal- 
culated in our opinion, to amend th5 present system of Police, and tp 
check the commission of crimes in general. • • 

Para. 41. — First, to hold the zemindars in some degree, respon- 
sible for the conduct of persons in their employ, and others residing 
on their respective estates. 

Para. 42. — At present, we have reason to believe, though it is 
difficult to establish proof against them, that the zemindars not only in 
many instances, encourage and harbour dacoits, but frequently par- 
take of the property plundered by them. ^ j • 

Para. 43. — The choukeydara and pykes employed by them,^are 
concerned in almost every dacoity eommitted in the districts subject 
to our jurisdiction ; and we have^no deubt,’ wei;)^ the zemindars ha)d 
ill some degree responsible, for tfae conduct ofithsh* choukeydars, and 
for that of othertf residing under their protegtiou, that robberies'and 
thefts would be much ifess frequent than at present. * 

Para. 44. — Witli this view, therefore, we*beg leavie to recommend, 
that the zemindars be called upon to enter into muohilkas, and forfeit 
a certain sum of monejj in evpry instatice where it, shall be proved 
that they have entertained any person of notorious bad cfaaracter*in 
their service, or allowed any such to reside on their respective estates, 
Para, 45. — Secqpd, to authorize the Magistrates, assisted by law 
officers, to try all orimilial causes, and to punish all offenders convicted 
of crimes, that are n3t of a capital nature. , 

Para. 46,— To ensure tfce speedy administration of justice, %ud to 
render the Magistrates more efficient in their respective jurisdictiqns^ 
it appears to us particularly advisable, that they should have the 
[VOL. I.] , . 
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Answers of power of trying offences of all descriptions, and inflicting punishment, 
trafces ofTbe capital cases only, or when the criminals are sentenced to 

24 Perguii’ be transported, to the confirmation of the Nizamut Adawlut. 
nabs: 1st July • Para. 47. — The j^roiible, loss, of titne and expense that attends a 
1802. criminal prosecutiCn onHhp* present system, is, in our opinion, a seri- 

ous evil ; and not only induces many" who haye been robbed, to pub 
np With the loss Ji^ieyi sustain, rather than apply to the Police officers 
for re-redress, but prevents numbers from doming forwai d with informa- • 
tio^is, tlint would be highly beneficial to the community, and which 
we have no doubt would m numberless instances be preferred, were 
the administration of justice m6re prompt and speedy, than at presfiit. 

Para. 48. — We have now had charge of the foujdarry duties of the 
2i pergunnahs and adjacent districts for upwards of two years; and 
duiing that period, only three deliveries have taken place. The 
consequence of this delay has been, that numbers of ciimiuals of tlie 
most daring desciiption, against whom, when committed for trial, there 
was the most full and complete evidence, have escaped, and been again 
let loose on society ; owing to the death or filness of some of tlie pi iii- 
cipal witnesses, to their being kept collirsively out of the way at the 
^fviMl^or ncVfc being correct in their evideude' before the Coiut of Cir- 
cuit, as when the case wai fresh 'm their i^nemory before the Magistrate. 

Para. 49. — The depredations of jdAcoits within this jurisdiction 
have been, during the last two years, in general confined to houses of 
the lower classes of natives, fioin whence they could expect little or no 
opposition ; and the value ol ^he propeity stolen, has in tew instances, 
exceeded 30 or 40 IJupees. A man Jherelore, wjio has been robbed of 
property to that amount, and who lesides piobabfy at the d stance of 
20 or 30 miles from the Magistrate's Oiitcherry, must in the fiist in- 
stance, nffcermaking his ap^plicatioii to the Police darogah, attend with 
his witiicsa before the magistrate : further evidence may be requisite, 
and It is probably twelve or fourteen days, before the investigation 
can be brought to a conclusion. The Magistrate then, with the fullest 
conviction of the guilt of the prisoners, commit them for trial before 
tlie Court of Ciicuit; and at the expiiatioii of six, or as it may be two 
or thiee months, the prosecutor and his witnesses must again attend, 
and are piobably again detained for some weeks, before the trial comes 
, 011 . After tins loi\^ attendance, loss of time, and, notwithstanding the 
alloiwance made to poor aufl indigent witnesses, some expense to them- 
selves^ they liave too often the ingrtification to see the prisoner, whoso 
giiilt was fully established befoie the Magistrate, escape with impunity. 

Para. 50. — 1 he prosecutor is aUo in many instances, more indiffer- 
ent'nsto the eVea^of the^rial, when it comes forward, than he was, at 
the timo of his appearance before the Llagi&^rdte ; thieats have proba- 
bly been conveyed, in 'a'ciroaitous mode, both to himself and hia 
witnesses, and they in consequence think it more politic, on their 
appearance bef 9 re the Court <-of Circuit, to SQften, than to urge what 
they have stated before the Magistrate. Persons who have families 
and propei;ty^ deem it extremely rash and dangerous to prosecute, or 
appear as witnesses against men of such despe^te character, as the 
dacoits of this ebuntry. Indeed, it is with the utmost difficulty that 
they can be peyailed upon, to come forward, even in cases where they 
have received personal injury, and iVhen they have not to speak to 
^ the persons of the prisoners, but merely to identify the property 
found in their possession. 
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Para. 51.— The evils which ^we have here nofciced would, we 
conceive, be in a great measure, done away, the prosecutors and 
witnesses be induced to come forward, with more alacrity, the ends 
o£ justice be more efiEectually Anaw^’ed, afidf a fousiderable savilig 
arise to Government, if the^igistrates t;erd nonfinuted Judges in 
the fonjdarry, as well as^in the Uewanny department. 

Para. 52. — To enable the Judges thus nomiua^pd, to act ‘with 
energy and effect, they shoftld, we conceive, be invested with the 
same powers, as are now exercised by the Courts of Circuiti ^hay 
should be assisted by law officers, and a monthly statement of their 
procBediiigs should be transmitted to the Nizamnt Adnwlut. 

Para. 53. — If so material an alteration *as the one which we 
have now ventured to suggest in the judicial system, should not be 
deemed.!* expedient or advisable, we submit, with' deference to the 
consideration of Government, the necessity of increasing the powers 
which the Magistrates are at present allowed to exercise, and of 
authorizing them, in addition to the corporal pnnishnieut which they 
are now allowed to inflict, ^to imprison offenders, according to the 
circumstances of the case, foi*a period not exceeding one year. 

Para. 54. — Wc furtheft*beg leave to subfnit to the* con^ideratJ''" 
of Government, the expediency of placiUg the^subordinate officers of 
Police entirely under the control of the Magistrate; at present the 
Police darogahs, aware that they cannot be dismissed from office 
without a representation to Government, consider tliemselves in some 
degree independent of their immediate superior, and iininy instances 
must occur where, though the Magistrate has not what he conceives to 
be a charge of sufficient magnitude prefer to Government, he si ill 
finds the darogali wholly iucompeteut to the (\uties torarnitted to his 
charge. We beg leave, therefore, to ifecornmend, tKat clanje 6,.Regu- ^ 
latiou II, of 1793, be rescinded; and that theiomoval of the Police 
darogali s be left to the discretion of the Magistrate. 

Para. 55. — The reward of ten Rupees for the apprehension of 
every dacoib, authorized by {Section 18, Regulation XXI 1, of 1793, 
does not appear to us a sufficient recompense for the hazard that 
must be run, and the expense that must frequently be incurred, in 
tracing out, apprehending, and prosecuting to conviction, ofCondors 
of so daring and dangerous a description. 

Para, 56. — We would therefore recommend, , that instead of the 
reward authorized by the section abcvve noticed, the Magistrate's be 
allowed, in all instances where any jiobojious’robbt^r or thief shall be* 
apprehended and prosecuted to conviction, to coiifei; a Veward not ex- 
ceeding one hundred Rupee"*; that they be 'alsp.antliriizf^M to confer 
rewards for the apprehension of offenders of an inferior description, 
suited to the oircumstauces of the case, aud to the liazard that may 
have been run in apprehending thorn. 

Para, 57. — Third. Tp establish certain regulations for prevent- 
ing the sale and purchase of stolen property. ^ 

Para. 58.— The facility with which stolen articles of descrip- 
tions are at present disposed of, encourages robbery and theft, and 
renders detection extremely difficult. 

Para. 59.— Itinaradt pnrch^ers of gold and silver ornaments, and 
brass and copper utensils^ whfcn generally form the greater part^of 
the booty in a dacoifcy, are allowed to perambulate every district, and 
to purchase every arfele offered for sale at half its value^ without ask^ 
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ingf a single question, and without giving any notice whatsoever to 
the Police officers. 

Pai-a. 60. — These jpiirchasera are in general in the employ of 
pnncripal monied irAn at ihe metropolis or the foreign settlements, 
and hrass-beaterlr, who b&ve considerable manufactories at Cutwa 
and other places. . » 

'Para^ 61..— *The^‘gold and silver articles are either melted on the 
spot, or sent for that purpose to Calcutta, where the metal is refined, 
bvoughi? to the Government standard, and sold to the Mint. 

Para. 62 . — We have reason to believe, that several nat/ives, appa- 
rently of great respectability^ both in the Mofussil and in Calcutta, 
have made considerable sums of money by this nefarious traffic. 

Para.*63. — Brass and copper utensils are purchased, in the same 
manner, taken to 'the .uiauufaetories, and melted down. 

Para. 64. — Besides the itineraiit purchasers, numbers o| Sonars 
and brass-beaters are established, in most parts of tlie different dis- 
tricts. These Sonars and brass-beatprs piircliase inJi.scrirniuar.ely, 
from all^descriptious of persons, whatsoever articles they offer for 
sale, and me\t,them down, or deface ‘thorn, in such a manner as to 
T'oiiider it impossible for’ the owners, to recognise their property. 

Para. 65. — We ai'6 of oniriion tll’at itinerant dealers slioiild be 
strictly prohibited, from going m bout the country; that established 
Sonars and brass-beaters should be put, under certain I’estrictions, and 
that all persons purchasing for less than their real value, any articles 
that may afterwards prove* to have beeii* stolen, shall be prosecuted, 
not merely as receivers of stoleir goods, hurt ^ as accessaries to the 
robbery or theft, and punished accordingly. 

Para. 66. — Brass .apd copper utensils should be marked with the 
! niitials of .the proprietor's namh, or the name at full length, together 
with that of the village in which they reside. 

Para. 67. — This might be easily done, at the time of purchase by 
the brass- beaters, who should be subject to penalty, if they sell any 
utensils without marking them with the initials or name of the pur- 
chaser. 

Para. 68. — The established Sonars and brass-beaters should be 
registered, and caused to make an entry of all articles brought to tliem 
to work up or rnelt dowfi, witli the head man of the village in which 
tViey reside, who stoultf forward the seme every week to the Magis- 
trate. 

» Para. 69.— Person's in^he habit of lending money on pledges, 
should also be c/bliged to make m entry of them with the principal 
luau of the vilkigo. c. « 

Para. 70. — Puurlth.^ To pupish the i jmmission of crimes in gene- 
ral, and those^of dacoifiy, and perjury in particular, with more severity. 

Para. 71. — The punishment by mmtilation, has been humanely 
abolished by, the British ^Governmpnt, apd that of imprisonment or 
•transportation substituted in its place: — the former, unless attended 
with extreme hard labour, la considered by the natives of this country 
as little, or no punishment; the latter, is howler dreaded, and would 
still be more so, were it passed for a longer period, and more frequent- 
ly than at present. — It seems also exjiedieiit that the convicts ordered 
for transportation should be embarked immediately, or as soou as 
possible after the confirmation of the seuteuce, for the place of their 
destination. 
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Para, 72.— At present, they are allowed to remain forye^® 
jail of the 24 pergunuahs, and some instance? have occurred, of the 

the periods for which they were traDsportp4 have expired, duriijg 24 Pergnn- 
their coufiiieraent in the jail. ^ * • # # naha; let July 

Para. 73. — The sentences parsed at the jail deliveries, which have 
taken place in these districts, since they were entrusted to our charge, 
hare seldom, even in instances of dacoity, exceecfed Seven years, ’and 
very few, considering tlie numbers tried, have been recommended for 
tiansportation. — In several instances, where the facis have been sb 
fully established before the M igistrates, as to make them conclude that 
thepnnialiinent could not be less than that of transportation for life, so 
different have those facta appeared before the Court of Circuit, or in so 
different a light has the Court considered them, that the offenders have 
seldom been sentenced to more than fivo or 8ix,yeaiV imprisonment. 

Para. 74. — Punishments so inadequate to the crime of which the 
offenders are convicted, must, we conceive, and indeed it has in several 
instances come under oui (fbsejvation, conaiderebly lessen that degree 
of awe with which persona brought before the Courts of Circuit ought 
to look up to their decisions. Several notoripus daco’ts nc^w in the 
jail at Russabpuglah, unde-’ sentences 0 ^ four and seven years^ impri- 
sonment, have ridiculed their punishment, aud*told the prosecutors to 
beware when they should be released. 

Para 75. — Convinced that unless some severe examples are 
made, no effectual chbck can be given to the commission of dacoities, 
we submit, with deference to ^h^ cousiderafioii of Government, the ex- 
pediency of aeuteucingno death the p rpetrators of" every dacoity in 
which murder, wouuding, or any cruel treatment •whatsoever shall 
have been inflicted on the persous whose houses, may have been 
attacked, or others; and that in all instances when dacoity shall not * 
have been attended with any of these circumstauces, the perpetrators 
be transported for life. 

Para. 76. — The crime of perjufy, with exception to the town of 
Calcutta, appears to have risen to an alarming height throughout tho 
Company's territories, and to call most loudly for a much severer degree 
of punishment, than the existing Regulations direct. 

Para, 77. — In addition therefore to the corporal punishment, 
public exposure and godena inscription, prescribed Jby Regulation 
XVII of 1797, we beg leave to lecommend, that all offenders convicted 
of the crime of perjury, be transported for a period of not less than 
seven years. 

Para. 78, — Since the arrival of i/he Judges, now presiding in the 
Supreme Court of Judicature, the crime of perjury, which* was for- 
merly as prevalent at the Presidency as it now is in the mofussil, 
has by the deservedly severe sentences passed by the Court on all 
offenders of this description, been almost effectually checked ; and 
scarce an instance of peijjry appears for some time past to have, 
occurred in the Supreme Court. 

34th Interry, para. 79.— The Operation of the last regulation res- 
pecting the tax on spintuoas liqnors, has, we think, been beneficial, 
in the districts subject to our jurisdiction. We have reason to believe 
that the vice of drunkenness is n jt so prevalent, as formerly ; and we 
are of opinion that it would be less so, if the tax were levied in its 
fullest extent, throughout the 24 perguunahs and. districts adjacent to 
Calcutta. 
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AnflwerB of 35f,h Intei’iy. para. 80. — We are not at present aware of any 
tmtos of^the beyond tjiose, which we have already suggested, that would 

24 Peigiiii- particularly conduce tojvards the improvement of the moral character 
imha; latJuly of the inhabitants oh ojir jp'isdfctionr i 

36th Tnterry. para. 81. — We aiis unable to speak as to the effect 
of the Regulatic^u ^hich declares persons convicted of the crime of 
pei jury, liable tb be marked on the forehead ; no instances having yet 
come uijder our observation, in which the mark has been inscribed. 

^7th Interry. para. 82. — We are of opinion that the punishment 
of transportation has been attended with good effect, and that it would 
still be more beneficial to the Police of the country, if the sentence 
was passed more frequently, and the convicts embarked immediately, 
or as soon as possible ^fter itj confirmation, for the place of their des- 
tination. 

38th Interry. para. 83.— We have stated our opinion on the sub- 
jects noticed in this Interrogatory, in ((le 5th, 71 st, and 73rd preced- 
ing paragraphs. ’ ' 

30th Int(jjri:y. para. 84. — The general conduct of the Europeans 
in the service of the Company, who re?ide within our jurisdiction, 
is correct; and very ffew instances have occurred, of any complaint 
whatsoever having been preferred against them. 

40th Interry. para. 85. — 'We believe the weavers and other 
manufacturers in our jurisdiction, to be well satisfied with their con- 
dition ; and that the existing laws and regulations are well calculated, 
both for ensuring justice to therrt, and for Obtaining the punctual 
performance of tjreir engagements with the officers of the Company, 
and the individual Eufopeau njierchants. 

ZiLLAH, 24 Pbrounnars, &c.] (Signed) C. F. MARTYN, ] 
'Fou.fDAitRY Adawlut, S' ( „ ) W. C. BLAQUIERE, 1 Magis- 

1st July 1802. J ( .„ ) A. MACKLEW, trates. 

( „ ) E. THOKOTON. J 


Appendix, No. 11. 

.REPORTS O? JUDC-BS OP CIRCUIT, ON TERMINATION 
OP THEIR SESSIONS. 


To Jaraeg IStiKirt, Esq., > ■ 

O ^ ’ • 

Register tQ. the J^izamut Adawlut,‘Fort William. 

. Sir, 

; .-Cal- I beg leave to report, Hhat in conformity to the orders of Govern- 
cufcl hourfcof**ment, I have proceeded to the several stations in the Calcutta division, 
2n(l sessions at each station, except the last, that of Zillah 24 

' pergunnahs which duty Mr, Ramus has, with the sanction of Govern- 
V ment, undertaken to perform himself. * ^ 

2. The Judge of Circuit iia required, by the Regulations, to trans- 
mit to the Nizamut Adawlot, a report respecting the jails; the treat- 
ment or employment^ of the prisoners; the effect of the administration 
of the present system of laws; and such other liiatters as may appear 
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to him deserving of notice. Accordingly, I new proceed to submit to 
the Court such observations! as occur to me on those subjects. 

3. The greatest part of the trials which have come before me 

were for robbery; and, as far as I have^had,au opportunity of look- 
ing into the records of foru^e^ years, this appears to have been 
always the case. t ^ • 

4. The whole number jof persons tried at {he srtx stations, where 

I have held the sessions, is about 1,000 ; the number conv^ted, ^.nd 
sentenced to different punishments, is 446. * 

5. On cousidering the number tried, and the number convicted, 
during the present Circuit, when compared with the number tried, and 
convicted, of former Circuits, I do not perceive any matefiai difference. 
They are rather diminished ; but not so much so, in my opinion, as to 
warrant auy decisive conclusion in favour ot^the present system of 
P(4ice, or administration of justice. Ou this subject I shall, in a sub- 
sequent part of this report, trouble the Court with a few remarks. 

6. At Burdwan, Nullde'^j, and Jessore, substantial jails have been 
erected by Government, on the same plan, and appear to be well 
calculated for the purpose. But, from the progrejs>e increase of 
the number of convicts a*- all those zlllahs, I conceive it will not be 
possible long to accommodate (them. 

7. Indeed these three jails would have been full before this 
time, had not some of the convicts been removed from Niuldea and 
Jessore, to Midiiapore ; and at Burdwan it has been usual to keep 
many hundreds constantly bij the roads* where they sleep intents 

*or huts, provided forihe purposed 'J^uis plan see&s to succeed, and 
I see no objection to it. 

8. The port at Midnapore forms a very spaoious and excellent 
jail, but it requires some repairs ; at present, half of it, is appropriated 
to military purposes ; aud it is divided in the- centre by a wall. The 
whole would contain about twch thousand prisoners, without incon- 
venience. 

9. The jail of Hooghly was, formerly, the private dwelling-house 
of a native. The situation is nob good ; but, ou the whole, I think the 
building answers the purpose tolerably well. 

10. The jail at Beerbhoom is bad, being constructed of rand and 
straw, and situated on the worst spot that could well be chosen : at no 
station probably is a new jail so much wanted as at Beerbhoom. 

11. It may be inconvenient to Government Jo build a new jail 
at present; but the two grand objects ot security from fire, and from 
escape, may be accomplished at a very small expense, without any 
other building than a pucka wall of four sides, aud slight chapj)ers 
erected in the inside, for the accommodation of the prisoners. 

12. I would propose, that a good spot be fixed upon by the 
Magistrate, and a substantial wall erected, ten or twelve feet high, such 
as will bear beams or arches, in case it should hereafter be determined 
to hssve a o6mplete pucka jail. 

13. I think that, at all events, a Square wall of two or three 
hundred feet each side, with arches, and Syrian roofs in the inside, 
would answer every purDOSC of a jail, in this country. I do not clearly 
see the necessity of large apartments and cells, in the style of a 
European jail, sach as have been erected, at a great expense to Oovern- 
mOnt, in many paints of the country. 

. li The matte-: however. hi^ doubtless, been considered long 
[VoL. 1.] a68 
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Eeporfcs of a^o ; and the opinions of professional men must have been taken, pre- 
cu^ffontormi- adoption of the plan on which Government thought 

naHon of their pi’opei* to build SO many ^expen^ive jails. 

SosBiona. j Neverthglef s, jfc is^ my duty at present to offer such observa- 

^ ^0 l~Cal fo me on the subject; ^pd I submit the above sugges- 

cuttaCourtof ^9^ such consideration as the Court may think it deserves. 

Circuit, 2nd The'couvicis are employed, mq.re or less, at every station 

esaion 802. di,vrision which I have visited ; but I doubt whether their work 

is every where of much public utility, and whether it is laborious, as 
it ought to be. , 

17. The convicts are fed, clothed and accommodated, I think, 


better than, tile common labouring class of people, and their situation 
ensures them constant subsistence, even in a year of scarcity; but 
they do not, generally Speaking, work so hard as coolies. 


18. I beg leave to suggest, that at each zillah, some officer be 
entrusted with the superintendence of the labouring convicts ; that such 
officer be held respousfole for their beidg .’’egularly employed in any 
particular species of public work to be .recommended by the Magis- 
aud'that'nlonthly reports be made q£ the progress of the work. 


1 9. 1 conceive the J udges of Circuit rn'ight, without impropriety, 

be empowered to banish convicts, fyoin one zillah to another* This 
might prove ot service, both as public benefit, in directing their labour 
to objects of the greatest utility, and likewise ap holding out a new 
punishment, heavier than «9imple imprisonment, and lighter than 
transportation beyond sea. ^ * 

20. I take the liberty here to offer my opinion, thai^ Section 5 
of Regulation 2nd*, 1799^, rendering such convicts as escape, and are re- 
/aken, liable to transportation, beyond sea, is a law which sometimes 
operat>BS with great severity; particularly if, as I understand, no 
measureiS^ are taken by Government to enable the convicts to return 
to Bengal, at the expiration of the term of their sentences ; although 
it must be well 'known, that hardly any native possesses the means 
of procuring a passage for himself. 


21 . It is a duty lately imposed on the J udge of Circuit to report 
upon the state of fhe embankments. I beg leave to mention, that I 
had no opportunity of pel'soually inspecting them, and that all the in- 
formation I am able to filrnish respectinjg their condition, is the result 
of enquiries made by me, of the, Collectors and other persons, in the 
•several districts wqich I have visi|;ed in the coarse of the Circuit. 

22. T,he bVuids. of zillah*, ^nd particularly those of Mundul- 
gaut, received «much (damage last year, . owing te an extraordinary 
inuudVition ; a regularUnvestigation was made into the cause of their 
failure; at pi«dsent I ^earn<;hat such measures have been taken to 
repair all the bunds of Burdwan which require it, as will afford the 
best pro8pect.;Of their pres^.-vation in future. 

23. It is intended, I believe, to abandon several* of the Mundul- 
gaut bnnds) and never to repair them again. I conclude that such a 
measure^ has not been hastily resolved upqp. I have not myself 
sufficient know^edge of the country, to form an opinion on the subject. 

24. Otthe Nuddea bunds, I learnt thatHhey suffered very little 
injury last rains, and that the zemindars, by whom they are kept in 
repair, in consideratidn of a deduotion allowed them in their jumma, 
have been directed to commence the repairs. 1 think it unnecessary to 
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make any farther remark^ than, that to the best of my judgment, 
there is no danger of their being neglected. * . 

25. The bauds of Midnapore, immediately under the superintend- 
ence of the Collector of that zillhb, were very welllgecured from damage, 
during the last rainy season*; and if the iBeasures fttely recommended 
by the Collector be approved, ind carried into execution^ I have no 
doubt the state of the bunds, will be perfectly <ub^TUial next year. 
The Collector of Midnapore has directed his attention to the subject of 
the poolbundy, and in a very ample report to the Board ofTReventie, 
has described certain abuses and oppressions, consisting chiefly of 
pressing ryots to work in the pools, wnich cajl aloud for a remedy. 

26. The bunds in the vicinity of Tumlook were last jear put in 

a state of substantial repair, and suffered no material damage from in- 
undation; but towards the end of th« rains, ^ considerable extent of 
biiiid near the Roopnarain river was washed away, with the bank on 
which it stood, by the violence of the freshes from the hills. By the 
immediate construction of a i^qw bund further^nland, the greater part 
of pergunnah Tumlook wtis saved from destruction, with the loss of 
only a large tract of land to* the zemindar, and a fevi houses of the 
ryots. ^ ^ ^ 

27. The repairs of the bunds nec*^S8ary*for the protection of the 

country near Tumlook, agaiust •inundation m the ensuing rains, are 
now going on, under the superintendence of the salt agent, and pro- 
mise to be fully adequate to the purpose. But it is proper to mention, 
that if the customary bund^in the adjoining perguunahs of Mina and 
Cossijura be discontjaued (and itiis -eported theii* relinquishment, is 
in agitaticBi) it is the opinion of the salt agent iO^f Tumlook, that a 
large portion of the lands in that division, ayd thoge the most produc- 
tive in salt, will be greatly endangered. • • 

23. The bunds of Zillah Jessore sustained ’less injury Jas't year, 
than for many years preceding. The Acting Collector has lately, per- 
sonally inspected, several of them ; and I understood from him, that 
the expense of the repairs for the next year will be less by about one- 
third, than the amount usually laid out. 

29. I know not whether it would be practicable, in some parts 
of the country, to employ convicts in th^ bunds, with advantage. 
Whenever a quantity of simple work, con^sting Shiefly of digg^g ' 
earth, is performed, and a considerable number of* workmen is required 
on a small extent of ground, the plarf might , perhaps answer. 

30. It being expected on this qccJsion, that I should submit tb 

the Nizamut Adawlut, what occurs tomeoij th(5 subject af the Polipe, 
and the administrition of drimioal justice, I jflfall etTdeavoiir to state 
my sentiments on thoE^p subjects ; premising^nly, the local experience 
and information I possess, being by no mean! extensive, I shall pos- 
sibly, in the little of novelty I have to offer, be very liable to fall 
into error. # - • • 

31 . I shall confine my remarks chiefly to the subject of dacoity, 
because I do not recollect that any other crime of magnitufde, affecting 
the persons and property of the community (except perhaps perjury) 
has attained a very a^t’ming height in this division, or appears to 
require from me any observ^tioi}B ; because any effectual measures 
taken to suppress dacoity, would at the same time contribute, to put 
an end to all other breaches of the peace, and because dacoify is in 
itself> in my opinion, the greatest evil existing in the country. 

[VoL. I.] 
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Tho crime of dacoifcy, or robbei^ in gangly, consisting of from ten 
or fifty, sometimes above a hundred, prevails throughout this division, 
and I imagine throughout Bengal, to an enormous extent. 

33. The crime (S dlatfoity has, I believe, increased greatly since 

the British adminidtratfon^ef justice, and I know not that it has yet 
diminished. < ' 

34. I^n o{ plenty, like the present*, when few are in want 

of food or employment, dacoity will certainly prevail less, than in a 
ye?r of srarcity. But generally speaking, taking one year with an- 
other, 1 doubt much whether dacoity is less frequent than heretofore. 

35. In spite of the great difficulty of proof, numbers are convict- 
ed at every session, and still greater number detained in custody as sus- 
j)icious chauicters, till they give security for their good behaviour. 

3(). Tlie iiumberstof convicts confined at the six stations of this 
division, under sentenie of imprisonment (independent of zillah, 24 
povgnnnalis) is about 4,000 ; of them, probably nine-tenths are dacoits : 
besides these*, some hundreds have of latQ years been transported. 
Tho growing expense ol" the maintenance of such numbers of convicts, 
will probably soon excite the attention of Government. 

— 37. The number o^ persons convicted- of dacoity, however gr6at 
it may appear, is certainJy small, in propnrti6n to those who are guilty 
of the crirno. This will be evident, if "we consider the number who 
escape on trial) for want of satisfactory evidengo, and the few brought 
to trial, in each case, in proportion to the numbpra which it appears 
belonged to the gang. » o 

38. Moreovei:, many robberies £lS*e committed that are never ' 
heard of by tho J udge of Circuit ; some perhaps; that nevpr reached 
the ears of the zillah Magistrate. 

39. At MidnApore i find, by the reports of the Police darogahs, 
that in., the year 1802^ a period of peace and tranquillity, they sent 
inteliigenvie of no less than ninety-three robberies, most of them, as 
usual, committed by large gangs: with respect of fifty-one of these 
ninety-threo robberies or dacoities, nothing more was beard of them, 
than that they happened ; not a man was taken : — of the remaining 
forty -two, a very few, frequently only one or two in each gang, were 
taken, and one hundred and thirty-eiglit, have been convicted. 

4G. It must.uot be aapposed that dacoity prevails in the district 
of ’Midnapore to a gijeater extent, than in other districts of this divi- 
sion;. .on the contrary, I think tjiere is less, except perhaps in Beer- 
bhoom. lu Burdwan, there certainly three or four times as much. 
The Midnapore^nspbrls I mentrioii, only, because they were made 
under my oWn ej?o, an^^I dm satisfied of their accuracy. 

41. Moreover, they'agree with my owff observation at Jessore, 
and other placep. If itis^suspected that the repbrts are incorrect, or if 
they are admitted to be correct, and the prevalence of dacoity is denied 
to be so general in other zillahs, as I would suggest, inquiries may be 
made, and further proof, I conceive, furnished without difficulty. 

42. It is unnecessary to describe the shocking cruelty and 
ferocity of dacoits^ or the terror they inspire, among the most valu- 
able classes of the community. I will just inenfion, that it is the usage 
of the country for those who have amassed a smftll sum of money, to 
conceal or Jceep it, in their houses ; and that the case of a man robbed, 
of all he possessed, the earnings pf laborious industry for many years, 
is, to the best of my belief, not o^POmmon. \ 
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43. The Nizaiiaut*Adawlufctnow very well the nature of dacoifcy, 
and must be aware of the misery of the individuals, whose persous and 
property are attacked by them. This the Court know, since the worst 
cases are submitted to their i*fivisi(y]. Bdt'I not sure that they 
have an adequate idea of thb extent, to Which daeftity prevails. 

41!. At all events, what^ I have already said is, I imagine, 
sufficient for my present purpose; that is, susceptibly of a rCmody, 
It will be proper to considtft*, shortly, the causes of the frequency of 
the crime of robbery, • • • 

49. The causes generally assigned, are, the want of co-oper- 
ation in guards and heads of villages; the too great extent of 
darogahs jurisdictions ; the too small mimbera of Police officers ; 
dishonesty of cliokedars ; dread of the vengeance of dacoUs ; cowar- 
dice in not resisting dacoits; facility gf dispc^ing of goods robbed; 
the general fear among the people, of killing dacoits ; the low pay 
given to darogahs ; the great ease with which burglary is corarnittod ; 
the repugnance in Hindqps to take the oath, and thereby contribute 
to the conviction of delinquents. 

50. Besides these causes, which appear to pje^ sufficiently to 
account for the fart, there* is a general conTplaint that the lawErare 
too lenient ; hence, the most caramon alid obvious remedy is, increas- 
ing the severity of punishment'. , 

61, If the crime of dacoity increases, it is proposed to condemn 
all dacoits to transportation, which it is known the natives dread, and 
very justly, as the heaviest penalty ne-^t to death; and if dacoity 
•should still prevail, jt will {ferh^ips bo thought »proper, to punish 
capitally all such as In ay be convicted of the crimy. . 

52. lam by no means sure of the necessity oi*' propriety of such 
remedies. Before I can form a judgment of their efficacy^ I must \m 
certain that the punishment reaches the offenders; at presetft, ^the 
punishment does not reach them ; they elude conviction ; they elude 
apprehension. We have no right, therefore, to say that the punish- 
ments awarded by the present laws, are too light. Wo cannot say that 
men become dacoits because the punishments are too lenient ; they be- 
come so, because their chance of escaping altogether, is so good. 

53. A robber, even in Bengal, is I presume a man of courage and 
enterprize, who, though he roughly estimates the risk he is to run, Ijy 
continuing his depredations ou the public, is rathor apt to under-rate 
that risk, small as it is, in reality. 

54. Each individual, in d gang; of fifty dacoits^ pe^aps calculates* 
the chance of his being brought to jusl^ice, and 'impnsonad for sevyn 
or eight years, as ten to one in his favour, if by^an efficient Police, w© 
could bring the chance to tfen to one against hif^ escaping, and leave the 
punishment the same, He would, I apprehend, I7e more ^fiectually de- 
terred from, committing robberies, than by leaving the chance the same, 
and applying a ca,pital punishment, in caatfol convictiom 

65. It is, by enquiring how many dacoits are convicted, and how^' 
mapj escape, that we may be enabled to ascertain, in some degree, to 
what proportion tliem, the increasing the rigour of tjie punishment 
can be applicable. 

56. It is tifua tb&if ffinltittdfis havy, been already transported^, but 
a much greatermnititude has escaped j and if the offence is as common, 
or nearly so, as before the increased penalty, then, we have only 
ed one more example4iO illustrate, what was well known before, that. 
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heavy punishments^ unless certain and expeditious^ produce little 
efiect in deterring from the commission of crimes. 

, 57. The punishmenjsjit present inflicted, or intended to be inflict- 
ed on dacoits, are snfficipntl^ rigorous ; when murder is perpetrated, 
the whole gang is liable to tfie penalty of dfeath. When great violence 
or cruelty U exercised by dacoits, and clearly, proved, transportation 
ought to be, aud Pool ieVe is, almost invariably recommended ; and trans- 
portation is a most dreadful punialiraent to the natives: moreover, the 
sentence operates, if I am not misinformed, in all cases during life. 

58. To punish burglary in general with death or with transporta- 
tion, would, in my opinion, be unnecessarily severe. Simple burglary 

is, in this c,ountry, very easily committed ; the temptation to commit 

it, is great. The ciinie called nunkub ziinuee, or making holes in the 
wall, and taking gooda/ont of the house, would, iu Bi^gland, be held 
to be a burglary ; but the evil or loss suflored, and the danger or alarm 
incurred, by the person whose house is robbed iu this manner, are in 
few instances, very serious. To punish ^iicK a crime capitally, would 
surely be inflicting a penalty, entirely dispVoportioned to the offence. 

59. «Tn Benares it js said that the crjme of robbery is, compara- 

tively speaking, uncommon; and if so,jiow< happens it that the same 
laws are sufficiently rigorous cfor the inhabitants of Benares, which 
are not, for those of Bengal ? There is nothing, I presume, in the 
character of the inhabitants of the Upper Provinces, which can lead 
us to infer that they are more easily deterred froin violence, than the 
mild and timorous Bengalies. * 

60. On the vfhole, I should be<3orry to see'the penal laws altered. 
It may be thought 'that they are, as at present, administered, in some 
degree arbitrary and uncertain ; and they may be so; but I think them 
hot the worse for that, nor do, tne well informed natives. I am sure, 
if W 3 appoint specific punishments for every crime, we should feel the 
inconvenience of it. 

61. I adniit, as a true and wholesome general maxim, that no 

distinctions should be made, but that all should know they have a 
certain punishment to expect, if convicted of a specific crime. Yet in 
this country, it will be found that the injury suffered is frequently 
very different, from the commission of crimes of the same denomina- 
tion ; and that it is hard^y possible for m, accurately to deflue parti- 
cular crimes. ' ‘ 

• 62. I see not why T^e should despair of preventing crimes by any 
other method, thjin' that of hol(Jjng out the fear of punishment. 

63. I think that'by classing and numbering the villages and the 
inhabitants ; renderin^^he tannahs more Soippact ; sub-dividing them, 
and nominating sirdars, ever each division ; something mightbe gained. 
The object should he,\o obiain the co-operation of the people. The 
ignorance of the Police officers respecting the persons and character of 
jndividuals residing within the limito of their juriadicjiion, is notorious 
and inevitable. 

64. ' The zemindars, pykes, and village cbokedars, can hardly be 
deemed pnblio^^ervants ; they are ill paid ; ansi their pay, does not de- 
pend on Government or its officers. They ^occasionally attend the 
tannah, and give information of % robbery committed by some other 
ch'okqdars, their rivals ; but as to any effectual resistance to dacoits, or 
any previous steps taken to prevent their depredations, little can be 
expected from this description of persons. 
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65. Ill IS to the dafogah tlfen, and ten or a dozen subordinate Keporfcs of 
officers, each in all respects inferior to a parish constable in Engjand, ^ait^n termi* 
that we commit the care of preserving the peace oE a district 2 or nation of their 
300 square miles in extent, aud*ofte^ con taiuingH 00,000 inhabitaifts. Sessions. 

66. The darogah is g^efally unfit,^os8e8sin|; no spirit, vigour, 
or address ; he is a stranger to6,*uot interested, or possessing property 

in the district. He is often negligent and corraipt/.BQ^netimes; little circuit, 2nd 
respected, being ill paid, And unable to maintain any dignity of Session 1802. 
character; and his only care is, to make a shew of vigilance and 
activity, lest he should create displeasure in the Magistrate. 

67. It should be the study of (Jovernment, in my opinion, to 
form, if possible, a body of gentry, such as exists in other countries ; 
an intermediate order between the Glovernors and the governed, to 
whom the one might look down, and ^he oth'ir might look up. At 
preseut, no such order exists. Most of the men who once possessed 
rank and wealth, are gone to ruin. The men of property who do exist, 
are, for the most part, suQh ag have lately risen. • 

68. That the Magistr&te can maintain th(? peace over a million or 
more of persons, without the help of a considerable number, whose in- 
terest, or sense of duty, shall induce them totissist him, is |?laiiilypim- 
possible. It is equally mipo^sible, that a million or more of indi- 
viduals, comprising the lowor blasses ol the community, can be pre- 
vented from preying upon each other, unless there is constantly in 
their sight, a suffioiwit number of men deriving competent authority 
from Government, to compos® a superintending power, capable of keep- 
"iiig them iu awe, and,^a sorneMe^ree, of affording ithem protection. 

69. The lower clfisses, indeed the whole people, are removed to a 

distance from the Magistrates; and individm^ls are lost and confound- 
ed, in the immense mass of the po{)ulation of tins coiyitry. Th® 
natural operation of our system, does not appeaCr to me to diUiiip'sh 
the distance between the people and the Magistrate; iieifher our 
regulations nor our habits have, I think, any tendency to correct the 
evil. • 

70. The terror of dacoits among the ryots is excessive ; they 
cannot be persuaded to enter into a league, for their own security. 

They are the most timid spiritless mce in the world, and will not, 
though ever so numerous, make the least effort to defend themselves ’ 
and families, from a handful gf dacoits, * » 

71. I would endeavour to arm, and in some decree, embody and 

discipline the inhabitants of every yillag^, for the, special purpose of* 
opposing dacoits. I would have it e’kplained to atl of , them, that 
Government wished*them to«defend them8efvea,tand ^ith that view, 
invite them to accustom themselves to assejpble at the sound of a 
drum, or on the first alarm or signal to be ap’eed upon, that they 
should repair to the spot, unite and support each other, and do their 
utmost, to seize or destroy^ the dacoits. • » 

72. I woufd cause them clearly to understand, that to wound or* 
kill a dacoit, while committing an act of violence, was notcvime, but 
on the contrary meritorious ; and would assure them, that, in the event 
of any of themselves being^killed or disabled in such a service, Govern- 
ment would grant a protision fo( their families. 

73. If this abould prove effectulil, a step would be gained) towards 
emancipating the rvots of Bengal from their present most helpledfekand, 
degraded state. They would no longer tamely deliver themselves up. 
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to the wanton and desperate attacks of dacoits : they wcmld no longer 
resort to the expedient of retaining, as chokedars, well-known dacoits, 
paying them rather for ^Ueir forbearance to do mischief, than for 
acting as guards. ^ , 

74. Neither would they, after p robbery, be harassed by the 
vexatious visits and outrage, and the plunder of gooyendas and gird- 
wars, who constaiitly, Vhea supported by the least colour of authority 
from the Magistrate, intimidate, extort, suborn, and rob, under pre- 
tence of bringing offenders to justice. 

75. In the course of trials, the guilty very often, according to 
the best of my observation, escape conviction. 

76. Spmetiuiea an atrocious robbery or murder is sworn to, and 
in all appearance clearly established, by the evidence on the part of 
the prosecutors, but wl/^n we come to the defence, an alibi is set up; 
and though we are inclined to disbelieve it, if two or three witnesses 
swear consistently to such klibi, and elude every attempt to catch 
them in prevarication />r contradictiour we are thrown into doubt, 
and the prisoners escape. 

77. yei-ysi f^’equently, the witnesses on the part of the prosecu- 
tion, swear to facts in themselves utterly ipcredible, for the purpose 
of fully convicting the accnsetif, when, if they had simply stated what 
they saw and knew, their testimony would have been sufficient : they 
frequently, under an idea that the proof may be thought defective by 
those who judge according to the regulations, a^nd that the accused 
will escape and wreak their vengeance upon the witnesses who appear 
against them, exilggerate the facsts, in suclir.a manner, that their 
credit is utterly destroyed. 

78. Witnesses have generally each a long story to tell (they are 
tfcldora few in number, and ofceii differ widely, in character, caste, 
habits, apd education) thrice over; namely, to the darogah, the Magis- 
trate, and the Court of Circuit; they relate tediously and minutely, 
but not accurately, a variety of things done and said ; numerous vari- 
ations and contradictions occur, and are regarded, with cautious 
jealousy; though in reality, they perhaps seldom furnish a reasonable 
presumption of falsehood. 

79. But who shall /iistinguish between mistake and imposture ? 
What Judge can distinguish the exact truth, among the numerous in- 
consistencies of the natives he examines ? How often do those inconsist- 
encies proceed, from causes very different from those, suspected by 
us; how oftenpfrom simplicity, foar, embarrassment in the witness; 
how often, -from (Jur &wn. ignorance and impatience ? 

80. We cannot'Wonder that the nativesare Aware of our suspici- 
ous and incredulous tere^ers: they see how difficult it is to persuade 
us, to believe a true story^ and accordingly endeavour to suit oui* 
tAste, with a false one. 

81. - I have no doubt that, previously to their examination aA 
witnesses, they frequently compare notes together, and consult upon 
the best mode of making their story appear probablo to the gentleman ; 
whose T^lsdotii* it Oanuot be expebted, Shouldibe satisfied with an art- 
less tale; Whose sagacity is so apt to imagine snares of deception, jh 
the most perfect candour and sittolidly. 

‘ 82, We cannot but observe, that a story, beforeit reaches us, often 
-acquires the Strongest features of Artifice and fabrication. There is; 
almost always something kept babk; as unfit for ns to hear, lest wa 
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should form an opinion^ unfavouarble to the veracity of the witness. 
It is most painful to reflect how very often witnesses are ^.frard to 
speak the truths in our Cutcherries. * • % . * 

83. We cannot study yie'^enias of Jhe in its own sphere 

of action. We know little of.jiheir dom^tio life’, their knowledge, 
conversation, arausemeuts, their trades and castes^ or any of .those 
national and individual characteristics, which ale esSeiftial to a com- 
plete knowledge of them. Every day affords us examples of sjme thing 
new and surprising; and we have no principle to guide us, ih tlie 
investigation of facts, except an extreme diffidence of our opinion, a 
consciousness of inability to Judge of what is probable or improbable. 

84. Sometimes we see the moat unfair means taken, by informers 
and thief-takers, to detect and apprehend the accused. We find 
confessions extorted, and witnesses sifborned • at the same time, we 
think the accused guilty, and the prosecution fails, merely because the 
unfair play used against them, leads us to suspect moye. 

85. Twice or thrice Jljriifg my Circuit, prisoners have escaped, in 
spite of strong evidence against them of dacoity, because it appeared 
that the prosecutors and witnesses had long copcealed? what they after- 
wards pretended to know ;*and^ this con/jealment, gave an appearance 
of the story being afterwards thumped up against the accused. 

86. One case of this kind,~the trial of Kadakattt Sirdar and 

others for robbery and murder, I had occasion to refer to theNizamufc 
Adawlut from Hoo^hly. Another of the same kind, occurred at 
^Nuddea, where the evidence w^s stroner, but where the witnesses had 
failed to come forwaj’d, during a*mr’ith and mor*e; audit is very 
possible thAt, in both these cases, the concealmeftij} arose from the 
causes assigned, namely, in the one c;^se, the ^Iread of dacoits ; and 
in the other, the aversion to take the oath. ^ * • * 

87. When we recollect the extreme uncertainty to us, pf every 
fact which depends on the credit of the natives to support it, who cau 
wonder that a very slight circumstance should turn the scale iu the 
prisoner's favour ; and that while, we think innocence possible, we 
hesitate to condemn to death or transportation. 

88. I do nob speak of these things, with any view of proposing 

a remedy. If the mind is not convinced of guilt, an acquittal jnust 
follow ji and we have nothing left to do, but lament that a robbery 
or a murder took place, and Miat justice has faifed to overtake the 
offenders. • . • . * . . 

89. i have no new rules to prupqse^for the cen^»ct of trials, in 

the criminal Courts, or for adrnittiag or bejievfhg "evidence. I am 
inclined to think no Vules of Evidence can sevve 'any purpose, bjit to 
embarrass the Courts, 9 >n(l create new obstacles to the conviction of 
the guilty. ^ . * * * 

90. The evil I com*plaia of is extensive, and, I fear, irreparable. 
The difficulty we experience in discerning fnith and falsehood among 
the natives, may 1)0 ascribed, I think, chiefly to our want of connection 
and intercourse, with them ; to the peculiarity of their manners and 
habits, their excessive ignorance of our characters, ajid ouvalmost 
equal ignorance, of theirs.* 

91. Prosecutions are oftyn instigated, or carried on, by the 
agency of persons at enmity, or m rivalship, with the Culprits ; 
this is frequently the case, wheu the accused are village chokeotts ; 
yet mdst of the dacoits, iu some zillahs, are these ohokedars ; and 
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Reports of few dare appear against them^ but those w\io are o{ the same 
themselves. 

naiipttVtheir < ^2. * Prom all the above causes, proceed the numerous acquittak 
Sessions. of prisoners, at every’ Jafl delivery. The calendars, the darogah’s re- 

ports, the evidench on evei^ trial, and the information of all, convince 

innumerable robberies and murders, th^at atrocities of the worst 
C^Difc°%nd conceivable kind^Ure Committed ; and that very often, the perpetrators 
Session 180^*. are before us ; yet do we find ourselve^, from causes of the nature 
abbvo described, constrained to let them loose ag|iiM, to prey on 
society ; or, at the utmost, to direct that they be discharged, on giv- 
ing security for their g 9 od behaviour. 

93. And this giving of security, it may be observed, is no pledge 
whatever o^ future good behaviour ; since whoever has a few Rupees, 
whether a man of the best or worst character, can procure security ; 
and whoever has uolhiug, can seldom or never procure it. 

94. The Judge of Circuit is from day to day, engaged in trying 
‘ large gangs for robbe];y and murder, and letting them go ; and the 

country continues to be overrun with them, to a degree truly deplor- 
able. Affer wadding through a mass of contradictory evidence, he is 
left unsatisfied respecting the reality of tUe^facta under investigation, 
very strongly inclined to believe the guilt of th6 prisoners; it may 
nevertheless .be easily conceived, that in the double chance of the 
folly, and the villainy on the pat‘t of the prosecution, and the fabri- 
cation of a defence by the accused, the evidence ic deemed imperfect ; 
and the result is, that the culprits are discharged .altogether, or 
perhaps, ordered to give security. « 

95. Indeed, considering all the obstacles, J am rather surprised 
at the number who are < convicted, though so many do escape. 

' ’ 96. We are, in every stage, presented with complicated diflScul. 

ties.; we„caunot prevent dacoity, by holding out the dr^ad of penal 
laws ; we cannot prevail upon the ryots, to resist the dacoits ; and 
they are backward, in giving information, or deposing against them. 
Our efforts, whether directed to deter, to resist, to detect, or convict, 
are all frustrated. 

97. I think the Judges and Magistrates should be entrusted 
with ^the power of pronouncing final judgment, and carrying the 
fi^ptence into exocutioiij without reference to the Court of Circuit, 
in all cases where they might be of op’uion that imprisonment {or a 
jear, or even two pr three, was aufificient for the crime. 

98. By this, the business otthe Circuit would be much dimin- 
ished ; fewer false defences, would be fabricated ; fewer witnesses 
would be haras&ed, with two journies to t^e Sadder, and Government 
woulct be subjected to4e^s expense, for the subsistence of the witnesses 
and prosecutors. ' 

9^9. I was happy to hear, m reply to my reference respecting the 
corporal oath administered 'by us, to, Hinders, that Government have 
it in contemplation to enact a regulation which ihay provide for 
the inconvenience, which 1 took the liberty to state to the Niaamat 
Adawlut. 

100. I Lave mentioned the number of robberies, acconnta.of 
which were received last year, by th% MagistVate of Midnaporc; Of 
these robberies, it is remarkable^ *that*^ two or tbrea only, out of tha 
ninety-three, were committed in the jungle mehak ; where, a few yeam 
ago, nothing but. anarchy and daj^edation fxwiM; bni where, aft 
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pnsent, the Police ia cotutnitte^ to the zemindar, and is attended 
with little^ or no expense to Government. - 

101. The reason of this appears to (hat the jungle zemindars 
are able to avail themselves^ oi the assistance or tl^e body of the peo- 
ploj in maintaining the peace. .I'heir ryots/or a great number of them^ 
are now engaged to act.as pikel^ or guards, when occasion requires. 

102. Whenever this is not the case, the Pblic&will probably be 
found to be bad. Whenevef the state of the community is such, that 
a great part of the individuals composing it, cannot be mad^ use of to 
preserve order, insecurity must subsist^ in one shape or other. 

103. To imagine that a darogah and ten biirkendaze, can main- 
tain the peace throughout a tannah, is, 1 fear, a vain delusjou : wheu- 
ever the Police ia good, it cannot, I am inclined to suspect, be justly 
ascribed to that establishment, bub to the opel^ition of other causes. 

104. It is possibly to the influence possessed by the inhabitants 

of a particular pergunnah, by a particular zemindar, or by Aiimils and 
Gomastahs, of men of coura^ or wealth, or^to some other interior 
local cause, and not to the general plan of the estitblishment of a 
darogah and his officers, that* we are indebted for th^ pres^Tation of 
the peace, whenever* the p^aoe is preserved. * • 

105. I take tBfe liberty tb suggest^ that If reports were made of 
the number of dacoities comm'itted ; and if the local circumstances 
which might be supposed to affect the Police were pointed out ; if 
such reports were regularly procured* from different parts of the 
country, in my opinion, much valuable information would be gained. 

" 106. My experience does n(jfc extend far; and I am unable to 

form an accurate opinion upon the effect of the different systems 
which exist in different parts of the country^ • 

107. I hear from common report*that in parts of Behar, Benarefj 
and the Upper Provinces, there is less dacoity than in BengaJ /ai^d I 
should conceive there would be little difficulty in ascertaining, whe- 
ther this is the fact or not. 

108. I should suppose too, that it would not Be impossible to 
discover to what it is owing that dacoity prevails, less in one part of 
the country, than in another : whether to the general character of the 
people, the incentives or discouragements to idleness and profligacy, 
the vigilance or negligence of Magistrates, the face oP the country, tlje 
general sjstem of the Police establishment, and the officers in the pay 
of Government, or the subordinate armugement of village chokedara ; 
whether in any of these, or other ciscuinStance'^, ve search foi*^ 
the increase and decrease of crimes^ nfight I presnmS, be,ascertained 
by carefully compa«ng the state of one part oft the ccBintry, with an- 
other; and till the defectd shall be clearly ascertained, it is vUn to 
hope that adequate remedies will be applied to*repair them. 

109. It may not be amiss to say a few words upon a question 

which has been much agitated of l,ate, whether, to invest the proprie- 
torfl of land with1)he Police in their several estates, would be an ad vis-* 
able measure f . . * ' . 

110. I have menijoned the success of this plan^ in the jungle 
mehals of Midnapore, when I was empowered by Government three 
years ago to carry it intB execution. I have observed too, that our 
object Cngbt to be, in my opinfon, tb^rOoure the assistance of a laiige 
portion of the t'yots; and this it may be concluded, can.best be ^ct-. 
ei, by the influence of their land-holders. 
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Eeportfl of HI. Wherever the zemindart do posshss the same kind of in- 
cuitfonte^- ryots, that is employed by the jungle zemindars of 

nation of fcheir Midnapore, I think they might with advantage be authorized to 
Sessions. , exert it. But I do /ot kn*ow th^t this influence is now, any where to 
No 1.— Cal. found, but in ttie juuglg>t. ' ‘ 

' cnttaCourtof 1 12. Nor would it be safe or easy, or perhaps practicable at pre- 
Circuit, 2nd sent^ to Create^ avew tjiis sort of influence. prevailed, I apprehend, 
Session 1802. heretofore, very much throughout the ^country; but owing to our 
syuteiu o£ laws, and to the sale of almost all the large estates, which 
are still every day changing proprietors, it is much diminished every 
where, and in some places, neiirly extinguished. 

113. For by us, all is silently changed. The ryot and the 
zemindar, And the Gromastah, are, by the levelling power of the Regu- 
lations, very much redpced to pn equality. The protecting, but often 
oppressive and tyrannical power of the zemindar, and the servitude 
of the ryot, are at an end. All the lower classes, the poorest, I fe&r 

. often, in vain now look to the regulations pnly, for preserving them 
against extortion and Capacity. ' 

114. The operation of our systenv^ has gradually loosened that 
intimate Connection betv\een the ryots anii^the zemindars, which sub- 
sisted heretofore. The ryots* were once the vassals of their zemin- 
dar. Their dependance on the zemmdar, and their attachment to 
him, have ceased. They are now often at open variance with him, 
and though they cannot contend with him, on e^ual terms, they not 
uufrequeiitly engage, in law suits with b’m, and set him at defiance. 

115. The zemindar formerly, like his ancestors, resided on his* 

estate. Ho was regarded as the cnief and the^ father of l^is tenants, 
from whom all expected protection, but against whose oppressions 
jiliere was no redress. ‘ < 

1.10. ’^t present, the estates are often possessed by Calcutta 
purchasers who never see them, whose agents have little intercourse 
with the tenants, except to collect the vents, and in that business, 
they proceed stirctly and coldly by the Regulations, 

117. I believe that in general, the ryots are not ill-treated by 
this description of persons, but it is obvious that Gomastahs cannot 
generally be entrusted with the Police. 

. J'18. I have been kd to enlarge upon these topics more than I 

at'first proposed to niyse4f ; and perhaps, in an unusual manner. The 
subject is important and interesting, aM it would, I conceive, be a 
breaoli of duty in <^me, to neglect this opportunity of delivering my 
sentiments as I am able. ' 

c ’ I am, Sir^- «- 

Calcutta, ) ^ f Your most obedient humble servant, 

24:ih March lfe03. j ‘ ‘ . (Signed) H. STRACHEY. 


To S. T. Goad, Esq., 

* Register to the Nizamut Adawlut. 

Sir, ' 

c 

1 beg le&vo to inform the Couut of Nizamut Adawlut, that shortly 
after^’.y return from the last Circuit of the Ceded Provinces, I was 
Engaged in ano'ther public duty at Futtehgur, which occupied me till 
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within these few days. *1 have nftw left Puttehgur, and am proceed- 
ing down the river as expeditiously as I can towards CalcutUy with 
a view to embark for ‘Europe this season. 

2. Although I have thn3*put off writing |he usual report after 
the Circuit till I am so situated "as to be w^aWe I f^r, to furnish any 
useful information on the subject of the Police of the Upper Provinces. 
I proceed, in conformity to the Regulations, t(^ subjoin what occurs 
to me ; and have only to latnent that my communication must neces- 
sarily prove somewhat defective. • , • 

8. On my return last year from that part of the Circuit which 
fell to my share, viz., the Jail deliveries of Allahabad and Goruck- 
pore, I troubled the Court with a few observations on the state of the 
Police of those zillahs. • 

4. I stated that robberies where much Jess frequent, than in 
those parts of the Lower Provinces with whiflh I happened to have 
any knowledge; and I attributed this chiefly, to the habits of the 
people which lead them to^ defend themselves from vicJence. 

5. This remark, appeara*to me to be applfbable tq the other dis- 
tricts of these provinces. The natives trusting to their own prowess, 
and being accustomed to stand by each othei>> in the*h8ur (Tf danger, 
are seldom molested* by thfi attack of rebbers. The grand object of 
Law and Police, security of person and pi-operty, is better accomplish- 
ed here, by the spirit of the people themselves, than in Bengal, by 
the regulations, whiph are not I believe, in spite of the incessant 
labours of the officers of the, foujdarry department to render them 
effectual, found adequate to the ends of preventing the crime of 
dacoity, or jn’inging th% dacoita to^U'oice. 

6. There may be some other causes whicl| prevent the formation 
of bands of robbers, in these province*: when a mad, from idleness oik 
misfortune, is reduced to distress for subsistence, the same opportuni- 
ties and facilities of joining bands of dacoits, are not open to hfm here, 
as in Bengal. There are, I imagine, few or no persons whose sole occu- 
pation is robbing : the country contains fewer navigable rivers than 
Bengal. These, while they contribute to the abundance and prosperity 
of that country, at the same time, afford encouragement to dacoits, 
by presenting them with the means of easy retreat and concealment. 

7. The character of the people here, is cdrtainly«different, o^iug 

possibly in some degree, to the climate, which i#lesa /noist and relaxing 
to the body ; and to their food* which Js somewhat more substantial 
and invigorating, than that of the uatives^f tbe Loj^er Provinces. I • 
chiefly, however, ascribe their 8uperior*energy aijd cjc^rage, to active 
Military habits, acquired und^r the loose Govferqipent #hey*have beeB 
accustomed to. • • 

8. I ascertained t6 the best of my power? at the several stations 
I visited, what number of offences had been reported to the Magis- 
trates, in the course of the preceding six mouths. I hq^ve not with 
me the memorawiums I tdok oii*this subject, but I remember the • 
result to be uniform. The number of crimes reported is gnuill, and 
the number of offenders taken and brought to justice, when coippared 
with the number of cases reported, is greater than I bhould expect 
to have found it# • 

9. In future, abstract statomeirts will be submitted to the Niza- 

mut Adawlut) agreeably to the Court's orders of the of \ . 

wUoh 1 did not receive till I had finished the Circuit. 
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T^E ESTATE OF THE POLfci t 

10. I thiuk ih proper^ however, to declaro my opioioD> tkat 

no certain conclusions respecting the number of crimes Committed^ 
and the security enjoyed by the natives, can be' drawn from these re* 
ports: If in Bengal/onahy crimei^ are committed, information of which 
never reaches th^ears oi .the Magistrate, as I believe to be the fact, 
the case must be more so, here ; becAuse our Police officers are more 
ignorant of, aud inattentive to, their duty, than the darogahs in the 
Lower Provinces; and because the people are, I think, less in the 
habit-of Conveying public information, and more averse to appear in 
Court, and prosecute those who have injured them. Attendance on 
the Court, whether as a prosecutor or witness, is generally regarded 
as a heavy misfertune, to avoid ^which, many leave their homes, and 
submit to 'infinice inconvenience and vexation; and many more, I 
presume, pay handsomely to the Nazir or his people, for permission to 
keep out of the way. Hence crimes are perpetrated ; and no records 
remain of them. This last remark, however, I do not suppose to be 
exclusively applicable to this division. ^ , 

1 1. The calendar at each zillah exhibited a few cases of robbery, 
and not very many of theft or of fraud.* It is only the crime of homi- 
cide tliat*appears to m^'to require uoticeV'US prevalent. 

1 2. It is known to the Nizamut Adawlut, from the references I 
have had occasion to make, that homicide, in all its gradations of guilt, 
is frequent. The number of persons convicted of wilful murder is cer- 
tainly great. The iutroductiou of a regular administration of justice 
is 80 recent, that the miude of the peopb can hardly yet be fully im- 
pressed with the apprehension of heii% brought to trial and punish- ’ 
meut for crimes; ,but I have learnt that the examples made of mur- 
derers, and moreT^articjnlarly the exposure of the bodies of malefactors 
^‘»fter their execution, lies inspired a very general terror, and therfore 
produced a most salutary effect. I still licpe and expect that this 
division" will not long remain marked for the frequency of the most 
heinous of crimes. 

13. The cases of murder are easy of detection and proof ; and I 
imagine those guilty of this crime, seldom escape. They are, for the 
most part, cases of revenge, jealousy, wounded pride, and sudden vio- 
lence, committed by a single individual, without the concert or con- 
federacy of others. Fe'f^ murders are perpetrated, in prosecution of a 
plan of robbery. No gdheral alarm is, by the prevalence of this crime, 
spread among the people for their safety, as by gangs of dacoits. The 
rinstauces of murder which »?)ccur are, in themselves, shocking; but 
this crime is not, attended with those extensive mischiefs to society, 
\fhich the violent inyfisidu of property plunder’ers, produces. 

d 4. The raurdeuing of children for the dake of their ornaments is, 
I am sorry to say, commod ; so much so, that I submit whether it 
might not be advisable to strike at the root of the evil, by taking 
away, if possible, the temptation to commit the act : I mean, adopting 
measures to prevent children, from wearing gold and^iilver ornaments. 

15., JTor my own part, being convinced that we have no other 
means of putting an end to the frequent perpetration of this crime, I 
could wish Wl9ee the practice of adorning children with Valuable trin- 
kets, altogether prohibited. I would, at all ovehts, prev^ent the prac>t 
tipe, by .rendering the ornaments^liaDlb, on information^ to forfeilure ; 
or t^any other expedient that may be thought^prefetable, to that of 
denouncing such a penalty. 
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16. The exerliioii ot ^ufchori^ in a matter of this sort will probar Keportt of 
bifjbo deemed objectionable, but it would not be really oppressive, 

It would not excite discoutent : it would ^not, at least, offend (ho natiouof 
feelings of any well informed individual. * * ^ . SesBiong. 

17. If it is thought thaf sifch measuitg would Acroach upon any — 

one's natural rights and establisHed customs, I might urge, that these 

helpless infants, have ri'ghts also. They have claiflis 4)o protection. ]so5. 

Their parents are found, afteflong experience and innumerable warn- 
ings^ so heedless and infatuated, as to expose them to pertls,«fro^ 
which the existing laws cannot defend them. Such being the case, in 
my opinion, it becomes the duty of the Magistrate, or the ruling power, 
to interfere, even in an unusual mod^ to save their lives. 

18. The objections to legislative interference, seem to me to rest, 

on the score of convenience and regularity, and cannot weigh much 
with those, who have present to their minds, the horror of a single 
case of child murder. I therefore beg leave to recommend, that efEec- 
tual steps be taken to preaent^the wearing of valuable ornaments by 
children. • • 

19. A want ot tenderness and regard for life i^vpry general, I 

think, throughout the couirflry ; and may, pe'Vhaps, like most of Hhe 
crimes and excesses of the* natives, be ifscribed, in a great degree, to 
the influence of fatalism, the ifiaxims oJ which, universally pervade 
their minds. , 

20. The defence, or rather the confession of a person accused of 

the crime of homicide, is very frequently expressed, in such terms as 
these I was proyoked — I w^s impelled by fate, to kill the 
^'deceased-r-All must'die, at the hour appointed — Np one can struggle 
^'against destiuy — It was written, his time was jcome; and mine, may 
“now become." • * , • 

21. Such is the train of thought on these oecasions, amon^ (he 
learned as well as the unlearned, and every change of fortune and 
variety of event, strengthens and confirms it. Exertions, they say, 
aro ineffectual to contend with a power, in whose ‘‘ hands, man is 
a mere instrument. It is the part of mortals to resign themselves, and 
abstain from, useless attempts to alter the established course of things. 

22. Thus reasoning, in action they surrender themselves to the 

first impulse ; and in guilt or misfortune exonerate tReir minds, Irom 
moral demerit, and console themselves, in the conviction of a natnr^ 
impotence to resist temptation. • ^ 

23. These doctrines, have their futt operation h^e ; but homi- * 
cide being, if I mistake not, more frequent in these^provinces tha^ 
elsewhere, there mast be seme other Cause, •which* produces t^e 
difference. This cause is, I suppose, the natives being very geneTally 
armed, and tbeir having been long unrestrained in the practice of 
gratifying revenge, and settling the slightest quarrels by the sword. 

Though by no means a ferocious ^ace, we fiieet with many instances 
of tfasir spilling ^ch others blood with that sort of thoughtlessness * 
au^iTOOoncern, which might be expected from barbarians Accustom- 
ed to scenes, of slaughter^ . . 

Si4* In spite o| the frequency of homicide, which Thave thought 
it my duty to nqtioe, I tHink mwlf warranted, from the information 
I bave been able to gather rd^ectfug the number and the* qatuse 
of crimes of: all. sorts in thin division, to. say, that^in . 

my jedgmenti the seoadty of ihan^lre& and their property is not iU* 
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insured in these provinces^ from outrage and depredation ; and that 
though for the most part, very poor, the condition of the people, may 
be. deemed flourishii^. , , 

25. I do no^ alsevt that this is entirely owing to the regular ad- 

ministration of law, and to* the system introduced by us, but it must 
be ascribed to those causes, in some degree ; , at all events, the fact of 
the welfare aud'secu^ity of the inhabitants, must be satisfactory to 
the Nizamut Adawlut. ^ 

26. I am further enabled to state that the tahsildars are becom- 
ing more attentive to their duty, and that regularity begins to appear 
in their proceedings. I thinls: the Police tolerably vigorous and effi- 
cient; an^.that it is, in a state of improvement. 

27. I proceed to mention the state of the jails in this division. 
The jail of zillah Eta^wfdh is not at all adapted to the purpose, being a 
private house in the town, much too small for the number of prisoners 
it contained, when I visited it; constructed chiefly of mud, and having 
no water to which the prisoners can have access. I wrote to the Ma- 
gistrate, and I 'imagine he has addressed (jovernment upon the expe- 
diency of,remcv.’ng the prisoners to a p'lace better suited to them. 

*28. The jail of I^urruckabad is likewise itf the town; but the 
accommodation it affords is s.mcious and tolerably convenient. The 
prisoners seemed healthy, and comfortably lodged. The jail is, how- 
ever, situated four or five miles .from the Cutcherry. The one or the 
other, therefore, ought I think to be removed*. The prisoners are 
brought from the jail to th6 Cutcherry^, &nd taken back in hackeries, 

29. On the flay when the Ma^hrattas encanjped near the town of 
Furruckabad, thq, guards at the gate, proved negligent, or tfeacherous ; 
and though the ewemydid not enter the town, nor caused any tumult 
fnerein, aK the prisoners were allowed to escape. The guards, I 
understand, have not made their appearance since. 

30. The Cawupore jail, situated near the Cutcherry, appears to 
me well contrived for accommodation and security ; a mud wall en- 
closes a large square, in which are two or three buildings, where the 
persons sleep. There are also good wells of water within the square. 

I beg leave to mention, that the health and comfort of a native, cannot 
bo in,sured, in rny opiniqn, unless he has constant access to water. 

„ 31, In this jail, tl^e chief objection is, that the women are con- 

fined in the same enclosure, and cannor^; be kept’completely separate, 
from the men. ljut this defect, the Magistrate will be able and was 
preparing to^ lomedy, by electing a small building and wall, for the 
women alone. ^ ‘ 

^2. The Magistrate of Cawnpore VJ^as also ‘caking measures to 
remove the debtors, certainly ought not^to be imprisoned, with 

. 0 « II 

convicts. 

33. The jail of Allahabad is, in all respects, bad ; I last year 
described it to the Nizamut* Adawlut; and, it is needless for me to say 
more upon the subject now. The prisoners did not Appear to me, to 
be unhealthy ; but I strongly recommend that another place, as soon 
as practicable, ^be provided for their accommodation. I am informed, 
that Government have resolved upon erecting a new jail at Allahabad, 
which zillah- is now annexed to the Erovinciaf Court of Benares. 

' * The jail of Bareilly isapuoka building, constrnctedbyGovern- 

menilf^upon an approved plan. The plan is not so complete and ex- 
tensive, nor is the work so substantial, as that of the jaila constructed* 
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sometime ago, in many* districts of Bengal ; but I think it answers 
the purpose tolerably well, affording sufficient accommodation .and cuitfonte^- 
security from escape. The Foujdarry Court js^ at present, held at fjie nation of their 
distance of about 4 miles from the jail. . ^ Sessions. 

35. The jnil of Moradaba^ is similar? in its plan and construe- ^ — BuM' 

^ tion, to that of Bareilly ;• but the Gutcherry is close to it. . . iiiy Division, 

36. The convicts are upt yet numerous, at an/ ot the stations 
of this division ; they are employed, for the most part, on thg roads^ 

87. 1 have nothing further to say on these subjects. That our 
administration of justice affects all it pretends to do, I do not believe ; 
that all crimes are punished, no one, I presume, can expecti ; that all 
wrongs are redressed, or even a great proportion of them, is probably 
not the case. The delay and expense of j)roseciybing, are intolerable to 
the lower classes; of this, however, 1 am conhdeht, that sufficient secu- 
rity is maintained to ensure the prosperity of the body of the people ; 
that the country is rapidly improving, and that its improvement is 
promoted, by our system. « * • ^ 


River Ganges, « 
25^/i January 1805. 


.•1 am, &c., • • * • 

(•Signed) •.H. STRACHEY, 

3r3 Judge. 


To S. T. Goad, Esq., ^ • • 

* Register to the Nizamut Adawlut, Fort William. 

Sir, 

I have had the honour to transmit you, a Report on the last Circuit No. 3.— Bara- 
of the Ceded Provinces, bearing date the 2kh January ; which Report, illy Division, 
I presume, you have laid before the Nizamut Adawlut. It has since 
struck me, that there are certain questions, intimately connected with 
the internal peace of these remote Provinces/ which tare highly inter- 
esting; viz. How far the system wears introducing is, in itself, 
just ? and, how far it is adapted to the, actual state of the country, or 
congenial to the minds of the several ranki and classics of the natives f • 

How far our system is calculated to, prevent dis^tfectiSny^or to quell 
commotions ? These^questioM, although I caftnojj.undettake to discuss 
them thoroughly, strike me as so important, that, scanty as ray infor- 
mation is, and crude anil insignificant as fche Jpinious I»have formed, 
must appear to the Nizamut Adawlut, *1 am nevertheless unwilling to 
close this, my last task, without soliciting tlie attention oniie Court, to 
such additional (Observations, as I may be able to recollect ; and I beg» 
to be permitted to offer them, by way of supplement to my^ Report. 

2. Rumours, it seepiSy have prevailed, that our Government is 
extremely unpopular in tire ceded and conquered provihees ; and that 
the country has been, diiVing son^ time, in a state of much commotion 
and disorder. This is not pr&isely the fact; no alarming diwrd^rs 
exist to my knowledge ; nor is the system, I think, obnoxious T^^the^ 
main body of the people. 

[Tol. I.] a79 
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3. It appedrff to me farther perfectly Olear^ that none of the 
classes of oaf subjects have the meane of resisting; the authority of 
Gavernment, with any pi^ospecfe of success. Besides, if we consider 
the nature and de^r^ mischief which can be done to the population- 
and agriculture, to the fcracie, or to the land revenue of the country, 
by the disaffected; I fancy all will*' agree, ..that it is not likely to 
prove very serious. Si rebel may raise disturbances in his neighbour- 
hood, and create alarm, during a short time ; but, unless assisted by 
a ' foi’cigh power, able to cope with our whole military force, his 
speedy ruin or expulsion, are inevitable. 

4. I should imagine, that few of the zemindars would, from the 
mere spirif. of loyalty support the Government, in a doubtful contest. 
Tliey cannot feel attached to us, because we have deprived them of 
their power and impoi^anoe. f 

5. With respect to the ryots, their security and happiness, are, as 
far as I can learn, better maintained by our system, than they were, 
during the most prosperous periods of the Native Governments. They 
are, I think, irf general, sensible of their situation being improved; 
but still the influence of a chief, is sufficient to induce bis ryots to 
follbw him ; and, on occasion, to take up ayms for him, even against a 
Government which promotes jiheir interest. 

6. A zemindar, possessing the means of paying his people, finds 
little difficulty in procuring followers : not merely his ryots aud im- 
mediate dependants and connexions, strangers in great numbers 
will assemble around him. ' Let his cash be what it will, either that 
of a wretched outlaw, or of a defaulter, driveei. by misfortune or in-" 
justice from his paternal estate, if he thinks proper to ereoS his stand- 
ard, and defy the rulii>g«power of the country, he will find brave and 
faithful adherents, as many as lie can maintain. But it is my opinion 
that fhe equalizing nature of the Regulations will gradually correct 
this, liitherto, that sort of iuflueuce which enables a man to retain 
troops, is not much diminished. 

7. The d^ead of our criminal law, exercised in all its rigour, or 
even of our Militai'y Law, affords, in my opinion, an insujfficient 
remedy to this evil. In case of a serious insurrection of oiir subjects, 
of wljich I have no apprehension, except on the occasion of their being 
j\s8isted by a foVeign power, I do not think that the proclamation 
and exercise of mavtial law, would prore of the least use. 

' 8. Rohilcuvd, Fnrruckabad, and the upper part of the Doab, 
abound with a^warlike race'bf .Mahomedans, ready to join any leader. 
Some thousands bf this descripti6u, I mean the Patans, are now said 
to bp serving with ISolkHr, and with tlleir countryman Meer Khan. 
They dislike ns; nolb^because our Government is oppressive and 
unjust, which their own probably would be, but because there is no 
employment open to them ; and they are left inactive, without 
distinction, and almost without subsistenae. ^ 

9. Few of these men enlist in our Military service, because they 
cannot brhig themselves to submit to the stridtness of our discipline. 
The Patans i^ general, are reduced to mncb distress : they are idle ; 
and with difficulty and great reluctance a^^pjy to any profession but 
that of arms. The whole race, with' a very few exceptions of servants 
and^defs pensioned by us, and probably all these cannot be excepted^ . 
wisfi for a change of Government. 

10. I take the liberty furtlier to express ihy Opinion, founded on 
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the best iaformation I oan obtain* thet the better pftrt of the inhabi- 
tants of the conquered provinces, who are not yet completely 8 nl?ieot ouitfou terjw- 
to our dominion, regaVd our political power with much jealousy and nation of thefr 
dread. That we or any other rtilerfl^ should be fcsti’ained by a -sense Sessions, 
of justice and forbearance, ‘from oonqu^ and eifcro^chmont, they ~ _ 

have no idea. Heuce bred h the minds of aspiriug aud high jjjy 
spirited people, a hatred to the English. , The iposb* learned, iirt'elli- i805. ' 

gent, and liberaUmiuded of 1 ;he natives, suppose, that the business 
of a State, with a powerful army, is to make eueroachmeijrts 911 its 
neighbours. These are the sentiments which operate to o.ur pre- 
judice, among most men of spirit and iddepen deuce. 

11. But the chief cause of our uupopulavity with the higher 
classes, 1 believe to be that which I have already meutioneS, namely, 
that they consider themselves reducedjbo a degrading subjection, by 
the introduction of a practical system of justice ; of the only system, 
perhaps, which could restrain them from rapine and cruelty. 

12. The influence of a ^-ebellious or disaffected* chief over his 
peojjle is wonderfully greaf, and is uot fouude^ in tlie popularity or 
supposed justice of bis cause, aud very little, on the {probability of his 
success. Though he be a melb robber, and his edtuation quite 3espeiiate, 
still his people will adhere to him to the* last, £ffnd never betray or for- 
sake him. They may be bad suBjecta ; but they are exceljeiit servants. 

13. The influence of our Governpient, in securing the allegiance 
aud attachment of its subjects, I conceive to be most inconsiderable. 

Such persons as we take intc^our service, ^ay be depended upon, as 
*long as we pay them pegularl^, ayd treat them wall ; but our iuflu- 
ence, reaches no furtter. , 

14. The discontents or tumults, excitqcl by Aemindars, afford 
no certain evidence of grievance or compression proceeding from our 
system. The rebellious zemindars, who have appeared in tlie Fpper 
Provinces, are by no means, numerous. They consist, if I ’mistake 
not, of men who have fallen in arrear to Government, through mis- 
fortune or imprudence ; who were ruined, and then began to plunder 
their neighbours, and defy the Magistrate. 

15. There may be a few meu of another description, wlio, during 
the late irruption of the enemy, showed a dijpositiou to join him. I 
imagine that the greater number of the zemindars v^ould join evenja 
Mabratta invader, if they had any opinion of tne stability of his power. 

They wish for a change, by which they conceive^ that they would 
regain their importance. • * • t ' 

16. The minds of the zemitadars in generah*! beiieve to bo 
alienated aud estraifjjed froifl us; and if they foibeai^to rise against 
Ufl, or join our enemie^, il is I conceive oiil}^ because they sed that 
our army is irresistible, and our power^firAly e^ablisliefl. 

1 7. The ryots have every reason to dread the prevalence of the 
Mahratta power : of that power which yiefos them up ta the tyranny 
and oppression or their chiefs, which affords no protection to its sub-* 
jects, which is perpetually at war with its neighbours, wkioli has in 
effect, laid waste the greatest part of Hindosbau. 

18. Yet could mlany of the zemindars of the Doab prevail on 
their ryots to contribute to expej ss, and establish the Mahiatta power. 

The invasion of the country by Holkar, probably caused a dis- 
turbances, which ceased when he retired. It is generally saia^t^at . 
he was well received, ^wherever he came* I do not hear of any strict 

[Vol.L] > 
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inqnines into the conduct of the zemindars^ on this occasion ; nor do 
1 believe that such inquiries^ would serve any useful purpose. If the 
enemy should re-appear, the people will not join him^ unless their 
leaders^ the zemincmrE^' should entertain expectations of his expelling 
us the country, aild thereby rescuing them from subjection. 

. 19. . 1 1 should not be supposed* that it i,8 oppression and unpopu- 
lar measures'tha't pri^duce resistance and revolt. The people are never 
stirred up to sedition^ by popular acts : ^reason has nothing to do^ with 
the matter. The salt monopoly was^ till lately, exceedingly oppres- 
sive. It affected the poor, and the great body of the people ; but thej 
were totally helpless, , Their discontents, their sufferings, produced 
no rebellions. Disorders are raised, by the rich and powerful ; and no 
person of that description, was materially affected, by dearness of salt. 

20. Deprive thfe ryots cf a necessary of life, and they sit silent ; 
nobody cares for them, and they cannot help themselves. But take 
from their chief, the management of the Police, which he exercised 
only to oppress thern<; restrain him, fooip^'disturbing the peace of the 
country, and 'he will prevail upon them to take up arms in his cause, 
and coniendiiu<a hopeless desperate eh^erprize against all the powers 
of* Government, Civil and Military. ^ SuVh are 'our subjects. They 
resist authority, without pretence of right, or hope of success. Their 
disorders, afford no signs of grievance, or even of discontent. 

21. With respect to tha possibility of restraining men from 
joining rebellious chiefs, who can pay them, or prevailing upon depend- 
ants to detach themselves from thejir*" masters, I think it out of the 
question. Neither the hope of reward, nor the fear of punishment, 
as held out by (government, have much effect. Our influence scarcely 
extends, to induce the servants and connexions of the most worthless 
'‘outcast of a dacoit or assassin, to betray or desert him. 

n '221, It is my opinion that disorders may exist, as I believe they 
do, which ought by no means, to be ascribed to the Government, or to 
the system of laws introduced by us. Disturbances and rebellious 
are frequent, in all the Native Governments : they arise, I imagine, 
usually from the resistance made by the zemindars to the demands 
of the ruling power. 

,23. It is generally understood that our judicial Regulations are 
piuch disliked by the^ natives of the Upper Provinces. Perhaps a 
clamour has been ^raised against them^ by persons ignorant or intei'- 
ested. Certain jt is, howevet*, that many persons of cfedit and res- 
pectability j(«n, 'm condethnijtigt»the judicial Regulations. Military 
q)en and oornmei'ciall m^u, seem^to dislike them; so do, the higher 
orders of the nativdfef. ^ ^ ‘ 

/24. When we ’c^^me to enquire pa. timjJarly, into this matter; 
when we ask'a native‘of the Upper Provinces, which part of the Regu- 
lations is obnoxious to him 7 he replies, as they would reply, in the 
lower, '' That which redubes me, to a le^l with my domestics and 
labourers.^^ 

25; man of rank, caste and wealth, conceiving that he 
possesses suj^rior rights and privileges, thinks himself disgraced, by 
being called into Court upon any bccasiou! fie has^n aversion also, 
to be examined publicly, as a ^yitnqss. my testimony, says 
he, grated no higher thau that of my servants ahd' coolies, and I, to 
'^etand on an equality with them; and reply as a criminal, to their 
petty complaints for an assaalt or abusive latiguage 7^’ 
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26« I da thick that much aflowance shoald be made for the pre- 
jadioes and long habits of the people ; and as far as I have observed^ 
the Magistrates are lender and cautious on these ocoasious, not to 
outrage t|je feelings of a man*of rank. Biit tie treatment of these 
meuj should not depend updu {he tempefof Ihe Magistrate. 

27. The complaiyt is vefy general ; and it might be better 

to relax still more, for a time at least something* of what We are 
apt to conceive to be> the strict equality of justice. It is sufficient if 
we attain the object of protecting the weak from the cruelty ctnd 
.oppression of the strong. This may perhaps be effected, and at 
the same time, the mii^dsof the higliei^ classes upon this head, might 
be quieted, by enjoining the Magistrates to abstain from requiring the 
personal appearance of a superior in Court, on the complaint of an 
inferior, for a bailable offence. * • • 

28. A Regulation might be passed for tliis purpose, or if objec- 
tions should occur to the enacting of such a Regulation, I am of opinion, 
that a proclamation or declcg;atory resolution^of Go^fernment might 
be published with good etfect, in these provinces. The proclamation 
might be expressed, in terms to this purport : — That, jn consequence 
of misconceptions having ^oue abroad respedtiug our system of 4awB, 
Government thought proper dcclard*^ that it was their intention to 
secure to every individual, tiie'just privileges of his caste and station, 
according to the laws, religion, and qistablished usage of the country; 
that the prevalent pf'inciple in our administration of justice was, that 
of affording to every one, as^ar as was practicable, redress for injuries 

' sustained in his person, his prhpeuty, or his reputation ; that we ‘were 
perfectly aware, that without subordination andL a due distinction 
of rank in the several classes of society, peac^ and* good order would 
not be maintained; and that so far frbm its being in cout^mplationAo 
encourage the lower orders in disrespectful or insolent conduct, Whejbher 
in word or action, towards their superiors, it was perfectly consistent 
with our maxims, and the anxious wish of Government, that every 
native of consequence should, upon all occasions, be' treated with the 
respect due to his rank and caste : that in the event of any complaint 
upon this subject, being preferred to the Courts of Justice, the Judge 
or Magistrate would be required to consult the Hindoo or Mahomedan 
law-officers (according as the case might relate to Hitidoos or Ma'home- 
dans) and found his decisiouj^ upon their wrAten opiuion. 

29. A proclamation of this nature, I do not, by any means, think 
necessary for preserving the counky frdm serious di^coutents, but I 
think it would be pleasing to the better part, of the natives^ as evincing 
an attention to thetr opinions, customs aud prejudice's ; that it Trouhi 
be productive of no n^aterial inconvenience^ and in short, seeing no 
objection to the measure, I recommend it for dbnsiderntiou. 

SO. I do not recollect to have heard any other distinct objection 
made to our Courts of Ji^stice, except tlfb expense and delay which 
attend the proctiring of redress. Upon this subject I do not wish to 
make many observations. The expense I have always thought too 
heavy; but the objeotmns arising to the system, ffom the. expense 
and delay in procuring jhstice, are not exclusively applicable to these 
provinces. * . • ♦ • 

81. Supposing it to be true, that these evils exist to a«gi;6at«de- 
gree, such evils should not be chared to the introduotion of ouasysr 
tem^ as its most chihracteristiQ marks. Let not the present, be com- 
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pared to a state of things never known here', when josliice was cheap 
aud,e:xpeditioas, but with that state^ which certainly did heretofore 
exjst ; viz., one, in which there was no justice at all, to be got ^ where 
the important, the s(icred* duty g£ redressing injuries, aii4 
crimes, depended* upon th^ ty vanuy and caprice of a reveciue officer, 
who either entirely disregarded the dVity, or Ij^y corruption and abuse, 
made it a 80 urc«H)f profit. 

32. It is indeed extraordinary, thdt it should with any one, ever 
become doubtful, whether the country actually derives benefit, from 
such a change as has taken place. 

33. When, for rapacity ‘and injustice, i^ubstituted a system of 

mildness, humanity, Jiberality ; in a word, of justice justice, the 
acknowledged source of moral relations, the only solid basis of legiti- 
mate Government. » « 

34. Is it to no purpose that our Government, at an immense ex- 
pense, maintains its judicial establishments, that so large a portion 
oCits servants \s occupied in diligently^nd conscientiously enquiring 
into, and redreosing the wrongs of individuals. 

35. ^ Tlie^t^jUie people, heretofore a6customed to look for extortion 
and‘ violence at the hands of their rulers, Without appeal or hope of re- 
medy, may now see public officers, thd most respectable for rauk and 
station, and c;pnnections, if accused of malversation, undergo a strict, 
impartial, open trial. When thgy see such things, I cannot but believe 
that they acknowledge the blessings conferred^ upon them, by their 
new rulers. They will not ‘«it least denp^,‘that our intentions ai-e good, 
and that we appear to be guided priuciplee^qf equity and justice,' 
and to have their welfare at heart, more than their old rulers, had. 

36. It is’scaycely*pos8ible for an unprejudiced mind to doubt the 
e^^periority.of our Government, when firmly established, to the Native 
Governments. To do so, is to compare anarchy, oppression, and 
wretchedness, with justice, moderation, peace, and security. 

37. I cannot help repeating, because I am convinced of the fact, 
and think it im‘portant that an impression almost univeraal prevails, 
of its being our policy and practice to destroy the independence of 
the zemindars; of those who had heretofore, power and address to 
maintain themselves, ^ence our extreme unpopularity with these 
persons. They beem to forget, or value not, the advantages they 
derive from our system oi justice and general security. They remember 
only the power wjiich most of 'them, made a bad use of. To protect 
‘the ryots from<viol«nce and bxtortione, within, and from the depreda- 
tions of hostile and b&rl){g'ous enemies, without, gains us the good will 
of tlffi weak and helpK^ss only; of thosef whose vbice is not heard, of 
those' wlio have ever be^ai led or driven by a ^piaster. 

3S. It i^ not possible ll;ha^ a system which tends to diminish ithe 
importance of the leading men of the country, and does in fact, en- 
croach on their jnst, and lou^ established privileges, can be introduced, 
without extreme dissatisfaction. That dissatisfaction, however, I do 
not mean t& state, as universal among the zemindars. The weak, the 
moderate, and the peaceable, who were unable to maintain a degree of 
independence dnder the old Government, pibbably like the change. 

39. The great advantage, an^ ifcc^nnot 6e over-rated, of Govern- 
ment, b iibat of securing the country, from foreign ineursum. Failing 
.in that, every ether benefit is oomparatfvely slight, and indeed nuga- 
tory ; for without security, no benefit can be enjbyed. It so happens 
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that ibis objeoi/i has not* been falfy accomplished. The inhabitants 
of the upper parts of the Doab had not seen a foreign enemy, during 
many years. They cannot fail to remark, that shortly after becoming 
subject to our dominion, they Ukve been inVa^ea by the Mahrattas ; 
and ignorant as all are, of o*ur political views and* quarrels, and of 
those of our enemies, they probaBly conceive themselves, still exp9sed 
to danger. # . 

40. I beg leave here ft) state a few circumstances regarding 
a trial which occurred at Minpoory. The case appears t(f me ifot 
wholly unconnected with the present subject. It may serve -to illus- 
trate some of my remarks on the state ot the country. 

41. Mr. Birch, a very decent respectable.English gentleman, 
considerably advanced in years, had long been settled at ^lekoabad, 
a town between Minpoory and Agra. lie was a/»farmer of a considera- 
ble quantity of land, and had large concerns in trade. Under the 
old Government he was effectually protected, and his affairs prospered. 
The Government of the oountiy being assumed by ils, Mr. Birch's 
farm ieI taken from him immediately by the Collector, because our 
laws allow no English settlers. Soon afterwards, % ^ar breaks out 
between us and the Mahratjfas, and a body of^pi^datory horse haying 
crossed the Jumna and advanted bo Shekoabad, Mr. Birch's house 
and property are plundered and burnl, either by thq invaders, or 
our subjects, several of whom are said to have joined them. 

42. Some of the inhabitants of tlie neighbourhood were, at the 

instance of Mr* Birch, apprehended and tried at the last sessions of 
*Etawa, but acquitted^. , In spitS o^the acquittal, however, there is no 
doubt of the fact, that Mr. Birch's property was burnt and plundered. 
The evidence did not appear to the Court siii^ejent to convict the per- 
sons accused, but it is certain that eiftier they, or others,,commibesl 
the crime, and that it was produced solely, by the incursion cTf pur 
enemies the Mahrattas. * 

43. ITiis is not a fit place to set forth the hardship and losses 
suffered by Mr. Birch, with a view to his indemnifi'cation ; nor is it 
my province to come forward and solicit justice or other liberality of 
Government, But it will not, I hope, be deemed irregular in me to 
state my opinion, that his case, as far as it came under my notice, is a 
bard one; and that though the offenders have not*been brought to 
punishment, there can be no dpubt that he hal suffered a great injury. 

44. Mr. Birch, who attended during the whole of a long trial in 

tha Court of Circuit, must feel heavily the Woublp auJ delay of pro-* 
curing justice under the new systemfand the diffio^ilt^pf proving, 
in our Cutcherries; facts notorious elsewhere* Ht^etofore, when 
robbed or otherwise iujui^d, the aumil allo\^ed him to take th^ law 
into his own hands, which Mr. Birch Bl.ated4o have •answered his 
purpose at all times. He used to seize the culprits, or those whom 
he conceived to be the culprits, confine aiM punish theug, and seldom 
failed to obtain destitution of tis property. * • 

45. Mr. Birches case is, in some respects, similar^to that of 
many a native zemindar^who complains of our laws ; they are deprived 
of some rights and privil^es, and influence, which k few of them,'' 
may have eleroised to ^ooa pag)osew Some injuries have been 
committed with impunity, undSr us* which would have been nedres^d 
by the old system ; but how h^any instances must occur, in wnmh the. 
innocent are, by oui*0dtirts, protected from their prosecutors. The 
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Reports of stronff Gxclaim affainst laws, which enable the weak to contend 

culTterml' ' 

< 46. A Kegulf^.ion pas passed lately, and been promulgated, 

from which it appears to be the rntenlion of Government to proclaim 
martial law, and execute 4(, in nil its rigour, on the first appearance 
of rebellion in our territories. I haVe already taken the liberty to 
suggest tliat* soiVie objections occur to me to the adoption of this 
measure^ and 1 beg to be permitted iFere to introduce a few more 
ot)sei*vations on the same subject. 

47. It is my opinion that the greatest caution ought to be observ- 
ed by all officers, Civil and ‘Military, in having recourse to ams for 
the suppre/^sion of tumults and disturbances raised by refractory Chiefs. 
No case is likely to occur, in which delay and conciliation might not 
be attended with good effect. * Whereas the resorting to violent mea- 
sures is, itself, an evil of the greatest magnitude, producing immediate 
loss of lives and property, and confusion and distress, in every shape. 

48. I would mcveover submit, t^at tiome considerations arise 
in my mind, which lead me to think that the proclamation and exer- 
cise of in^artia^ kw, according to the English mode, can seldom or 
nev6V be advisable, #veh during the existence 0£ open warfare, be- 
tween our troops and our subjects. 

49. There are, I believe, in dilferent parts of our territories, 
zemindars, in some degree independent ; that is to say, Chiefs who 
have never been brought under complete obedibnce, and who being 
unused to control, would itifallibly, if they possess the means, resist^ 
any force that oorfld be sent againi them. Aaqur couqueats extend, " 
more of these persons, I conclude, become subject to us. " 

50. There aye persons of this description residing in fortresses, 
Ot in hills and jungles, who, with their followers, can hardly be called 
subjects^ though situated within our frontier. I should imagine, it 
will never be thought degrading or inconsistent with the honor of 
Government, so far to yield to circumstances, as to conciliate the good 
will of these pei^sous, and to avoid innovations and encroachments on 
their rights and long established usages, 

51. lam particularly encouraged to hope that these principles, 
and ^his practice, will i^ot be discountenanced ; because on a former 
occasion, when I beld thj office of J udge and Magistrate of Midnapore, 
my conduct towards the inhabitants of«the jungles was founded very 
much on these prjuciples : exp'ferience has proved them to be just and 

‘^politic, and Gcwer ament haVe notiwithheld, their approbation of them. 
Npw there are, or< hate bpen, refi'GKstory zemindars in these provinces, 
who may be considered, in some respects similar S)o those inhabitants 
of the jungles. 1 feser,the anxiety of G^'^Wpmeut to introdnoe the 
Regulations dmongsdch pdople, may have given rise to much discon- 
tent and disorder. ^ 

52. It may be propef, with a yiew tq point out how far the per- . 
'sons to whom 1 allude may really be considered rebefsand traitors, to , 
enter into some little detail of the state of the country. 

53i ' The^only efficient Government, both under the Nabob vizier 
and under the^Mabrattas, did in fact, residef in the aamil, who, as long 
as he paid the revenue, was in nq daqger of %eiDg called to account 
for ab/>seB. 

• # 54. In like manner, when the zemindar paid his revenue tp the 

aumil, or to the tebsildar, with pmiotuality, he was. pot troubled with . 
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enquiries into the mode 6t collectiifg it, or into the general state of the 
Police. 

65. The aumil maintained order, not means of Courts’ of Jus- 
tice, which were scarcely kno^fn, bgt by a fnilHary force ; and tne 
zemindars, as already observed, ^ere deemed loyal of disloyal, in pro- 
portion to their punctuality, in paying their revenue. 

66. Many of the ChTefa of these provinces, yi§ldeia very imperfect 
obedience to the ruling powe^* j that is to say, to the aumil. There 
were, I am told,, refractory Chiefs of several descriptions; Ifut^illof 
them had fortresses, or some military force, otherwise they would soon 
have been reduced to submission by the flumil.^ I may mention as in- 
stances, the zemindar of Tuttea, and, I believe, ^hat of Sasnee; the 
reduction of whose forts cost us so many valuable lives. * 

67. It would not be difficult, perhaps, for the Magistrates or Col- 

lectors, to procure lists and descriptions of these persons, if any still 
remain ; and it seems to me, that without some information on these 
points, we must, in forming Jlevenue and PoHce arraligements, act 
very much at random. My^^inforraation is very limited; but I have 
learnt, that although some of4-heae Chiefs might pr;>pfrly be styled 
robbers, others possessed^'liereditary and ^r^criptive rights^ of 
sovereignty within their estates ; of this I &m certain, that there 
were many, with whom the aiiinH.had no alternative, bijt to tolerate 
their turbulent habits, or enter into a bloody and expensive contest 
with them ; nor did it* by any means, till our time, follow, that he who 
once drew the sword, and eredbed the standard of rebellion, was inevi- 
tably ruined. With mpre than ^one^zemlndar, Ainiaa Alii Khan, after 
a doubtful contest, has been treated with as an equal, aud come to a 
compromise of disputes. , . * ' 

68. If the Chiefs were thus discfbedient, aud could qparcely b^ 
called subjects, it will easily be believed, that their ryotfiT ajid 
dependents, invariably and. necessarily followed their example; and 
this, I conceive, must still be so, for some time. The soldiers and 
domestics of the turbulent Chief, who serve him for pi^, will fight his 
battles, and will look up to him alone as their sovereign; since it is 
he alone, who affords them protection and subsistence. 

69. Before we introduce new laws, T co^jceive, that we ougjit to 
look to the condition of the people. We shopld consider how far jjb 
may be consistent with humanity or policy, to apply the principles of 
the English law, in all its rigour, to a ’people, among whom the Aeal 
and spirit of loyalty were never diffused dr uuderstooA; whose igoo- * 
ranoe of our laws and customs is compfete ; 9 ,nd Vhese acte never, ju 
the slightest degree,* endangdl'ed the existing Oe>VernTnent. 

60. For that poiqt, although not imm^idiately in question, at 

present, I must maintain, whatever oijbers may*have tHougbt on the 
subject of sedition or conspiracies, I am convinced the State was 
never in danger from internal disorders. * • ^ 

61. Had there existed any spark of a rebellious spirit, capable of 
injuring us, would it not probably have broken out in a flattne, on the 
first appearance of a system, which materially &ffecte4 every •man of 
power, infinence and consideration, thronghout the country ? 

62. For such, I conceive, the sudden and immediate effect of 
the change of Government, that the chief persons, under the*l«4je Go- 
vernments, must look upon themselves as the victims of our acqvisi- . 
tions and conquests; ‘yet how few rebel ! how few are so infatuated ! 
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tliey know the force of our army, and that rebellion againefc us, must 
produce their speedy ruin. Our new subjects are transferred to our 
dopiinioh, without the least trouble. Nobody enquires whether the 
change is agreeable *co ^them, or pot; Yhose who have never been sub- 
ject to any law, come suddenly, under all the laws we may judge it 
expedient, to promulgate, few of which they will ever fully compre- 
hend. • K 

63. The cases of disaffected personh, except those of mere robbers 
ai'e, generally speaking, I believe, somewhat of this nature. Some mis- 
understanding or quarrel arises on questions of Revenue or Police. 
The zemindar commits illegal acts, to which he has possibly been 
provoked by our officers. Complaints are made, and a warrant issues, 
according to the usual form of process. The Chief, feeling himself 
insulted, or perhaps apprehending danger and indignity, resists, first 
the peon, and afterwards the sepoys sent against him. 

64. He is then, having opposed lawful authority, though proba- 

bly he is ignorant of itjs nature, conside^;ed as having forfeited his alle- 
giance j and i» termed a rebel and traitor. He is perhaps outlawed, 
a price s^,t orithis head, martial law proclaimed, and he and all his fol- 
lowtjrs caught in arms, are liable to bo pun'\shed with immediate death, 
by any military officer Who happens to be sent against him, in com- 
mand of a detachment. These .measures do not appear to me to be 
necessary for the maintenance of the peace and good order of the 
country. *• 

65. I beg leave to ex*plain, that I Am not here alluding to events, 
which have actually happened within my own,* official knowledge. T 
am not aware that the extreme case has ever occurred ; br.t I humbly 
apprehend th^t it is liable to occur. 

V. 66. The case of a zemindhr, forcibly opposing lawful authority, 
is boWever, one which frequently happens; and on that occasion, vigor- 
ous measures must be resorted to, always recollecting, that such cases 
are ueibher alarming to. the Government, nor indeed of any very great 
consequence tcf the permanent tranquillity of the district. But I 
would, to the last, make every allowance for the lower orders. I hard- 
ly know that I would, lu any case, proceed against them, with a view 
to bring them to legal punishment. To put them to death, as rebels 
and traitors, I tbhnk manifestly useless, unjust, contrary to the custom 
of Iliudoatan, founded entirely on notmns and rules brought from the 
other side of the^ globe, and tetally inapplicable to this country. It 
cannot be nec^saiiy to point out, J)bat the case of rebellion and treason 
in England/ and ‘in this pountry, mmst be entirely dissimilar. 

67. We every dfey find our native subjects sVviug against us, as 
soldiers ; but our officer have not thought proper to put in execution, 
against men found in this situfition, the rules of English Military law. 
For this forbearance, there are doubtless, g;ood reasons : one reason is, 
I presume, ^Eaat of our being aware, that the natives look upon tKeir 
master, as their sovereign ; and that no degree of severity could pro- 
duce the certain effect, of detaching them from their Chiefs. 

68. ‘ Supposing, for a moment, what is^, in my opinion, impossi- 
ble, that the dependants of a rebellious chief, in a distant province, 
could have been well informed ragsn*d>ng t£d duties of allegiance to 
the rising power, still it would remain to be ascertained, whether they 
possessed the means of deserting their Chief, without probable de- 
straction to themselves, or their families. - 
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69. But it is evident that tBete are, or were lately, followers of 

Chiefs, who had not yet learned to look up to us, for justice and j)ro- ouitfontermi" 
tectioo. If we never fnterposed to defend them from the cruelty and uatiouoftbelr 
rapacity of their Chief; if the/ did pot obfafn fftom us, the means of Sossions. 
security from oppression, or of the peaceful possessioif of their property, 
they could uot, m fairuegs and etjuity, be held to owe us allegiance, 

70. I am very far frojn wishing to justify resistance to the 
sovereign power, or its officers. It is not my intention to question tjie 
wisdom and equity of the acts of Government, or to advance principles 
den>gatory to the honor and dignity of*the State, or disrespectful to 
its members. It is our business to support the established Government. 

71. I know, that our subjects are bound to a punctual and 

faithful obedience; and I believe, that it is tbej resolution of Govern- 
melt, to*act upon principles of moderation and humanity: wliich 
principles teach us, that the obligations of protection and obedience 
are reciprocal. • ^ ^ ' * 

72. With respect to the followers of refractory Cliiefs; I think it 
may naturally be expected, from the very circnmstancfe df their attach- 
ment, an abject submissioi^to i^bad master, thpt when a more just nrid 
liberal authority shall come to be substituted over them, they will lio 
found triietablo, orderly, and diitiFiil subjects. Having trespsssod too 
long on the time of tlje Nizarnnt Ada^liit, I hero close this address. , 


Kiveu Ganges, ) 
lOth Teh, 1805. ) 


Ia?n^Sir, ' 

Your most obedient humble servant, 

^(Siguad) iCSTRACIIhJy, 

. *Zrd Jndqe. 


To W. B. Bayley, Esq., 

Register to the Nizamut Adawlui;, Fort 'William. 

0 

Sir, ’ . 

Para. 1. In the letter which J had the’ honsir t(^ address to tlio* 
Nizamut Adawlut, under date the^Stli February, I*intimated tliat I 
had beeu prepariiig*a Report’on the Judicial armngements in the Pro- 
vinces, but was prevented from completing, it, by want of leisure. 
Having since revised that portion of ray bbser^ations Which relate to 
the Police, I now venture to submit it to the consideration of the Court, 
and the Right Honorable the Governor General in Counoil, and to bog 
that it may be considered, as the sequel of the address mentioned above.* 

2. I am the more encouraged to take this step, by finding that I 
am uot singular in my sdV^timents ; but that several geatlemed, whose 
talents and local expedience entitle their opinions to the greatest 
weight, have countenanced my>^ews on this part of the hnbjeet. 

3. Mr. Crisp, the Chief Judge of the Provincial Court of Ap^ieal, -i 
and Circuit for the division of Bareilly, 1 am informed, has deprecated I 

[VoL. L] a71 / 
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the measure of confiding the Police to darogahs. It would be super- 
flaous to speak of the merits and services of this gentleman; which; 
1 bear, are about to nlace him^ in the Court which I am addressing. 

4. I derive paftic^lar gratificati6a from feeling myself authorized 
to saj; that my sentiment^; in general; are also sanctioned by the 
concurrence of Messrs. Cox and Thckei*; the Members of the late 
commission for the ceded and conquered territory, who, by the exten- 
sive circuit they made over the coun^try, have possessed peculiar 
advantages, in forming their judgment. 

5. * Ineedhardlymentionthat one of these gentlemen, Mr. Tucker, 
has likewise had long, experience in the judicial department. lam 
persuaded that the zeal and ability with which he filled the important 
office of Judicial Secretary to the Government, are not yet forgotten. 

6. To the author ity which I have already mentioned, I may also 
add, the recommendation lately made to Government by the present 
Board of Commissioners, for suspending the new arrangements in- 
definitely in the farge^district of BundJecuMd. This recommendation 
cannot but thvow doubt on the accuracy of the information which 
induced ,the Government to introduce *the arrangements in question, 
into that country ; and the doubt, in this,, instance, must be allowed 
to afiord presumption in favoi* of the opinion, that the same arrange- 
ments have been prematurely introduced, into the whole of the new 
territory. 

7. The preceding considerations, I venture to flatter myself, may 
produce an effect which I bertainly shohld not have been presumptu- 
ous enough to expect, from my om humble effprts; and the destruc- 
tion of the tebsildarry system bo at least suspended, till Government 
have bad linie lo weigh the additional information and arguments 
>\hich have been, and may be Submitted to them on the question. 

, 8. Should that resolution be adopted, and the deliberations of 
Government, end in the determination to give the system a further 
trial, means might, in my opinion, be without difficulty found, to 
bring the contibl nearer, to guard against gross abuses in the patron- 
age, and to prevent the powers confided to the tehsildars, being per- 
verted to serious oppression, 

9. In submitting the accompanying paper, I do not know whether 
I have any apologies to make for the freedom, with which I have dis- 
cussed the topics to which it refers. 1 will only say on that head, that 
I have not intent,ionally violated the respect due to the authority which 
I have addresi^d. o If, io aiy an«xiety to state my reasoning forcibly, 
any exprescious^have escaped metwhlch can bear a different construc- 
tion, I am persuaded <ih 0 y will be candidly opnsidered with a reference 
to this declaration. ** " 

It* 

i am, &c., , 

Bbnabes, * ) (Signed) J. STUART, 

6th May 1808. ) Srd Judge. 

(A true copy.). 

t 

^(^gned) ‘W. B. BATLET, 
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AllIhABAD. Eeports of 

Para. 1. The Cijendar and Reports, submitted by the M^agistmte Sfon termi, 
of this zillah, exhibit a very su^all number of ^ri^es; so small, ludoed, nation oftheir 
that it proves too much for, the Police, and 3 Comppl 3 suspicion that 8®88iou8. 
many offences are committed, which do uol come to the knowledge of 4 
the Magistrate. The contrary supposition would imply qp degvee of area Division, 
perfection by no means credible. * * * 1808. 

2. On one point these papers afford matter for pleasing reflec- 
tion, They do not show, a single case of gang-robbery : — All the 
private information which I have beep able to proem e, leads to the 
same conclusion; and it is indeed obviouH, tlukb gang-robdery will not 
admit of concealment. 1 am also told, that tbe*observati(^u is gener- 
ally applicable to the ceded provinces. 

3. This fact, compared with whAt happeais in other parts of the 
Cumpanys dominions, appears highly deserving of attention. We have 
but recently received these provinces from the hangls of a prince, 
to whoso internal Govern^Berib, we are acciisUmed to ascribe all that 
is reproachful ; and they are free from gang-robbei^y. Bengal has 
now, for a long series of y,Qars, been subject, to a system, nvhioh was 
the fruit of the deliberate wj^sdom of^ the British Government'* yet 
gang-robbery, in that province, is a scourge to the inhabitants. 

4. Reasoning upon these singular circumstances, some of the 

judicial officers have beeu disposed to entertain the belief, that they ^ 
must be connected with some peculiarity in our management. This 
inference must be allowed to l)e, at least plausible ; and many reasons 
occur to me iu its fav^r. ^ 

5. According to every account which I baV^ heard of the Na- 
waub^s Government, its only object yas the^ tjolleotion of money ; all 
care of justice, civil or criminal, was utterly abandoned. To its pfforls, 
therefore, I do not mean to ascribe this advantage enjoyi^d by its 
subjects. Its internal arrangements, and the principles of its manage- 
ment seemed, notwithstanding, favourable to the preyenfcion of gang- 
robbery. 

6. An aumil, or naib aumil, was stationed iu each pergiinnah, 

with a body of troops, which he could make use of, at his own discre- 
tion. This officer, whatever oppression he might bt^i^ guilty of himself, , 
had a sufficient interest in his perguuuah, ip incite him to S0cure>it 
from the ravages of banditti, and the celerity and promptness with 
which he could act, ensured success fo his efforts. 1 ‘ ,, 

7. But the principal circumjtapce which j:/i’ 0 ^ac 9 d the effect, 
was, the authority maintained, in Estates. .These,* wpre -"al ways kept 
in a few hands, to” guar^ against the obvioud ’difficulty of farming 
frequent settlements, ^aud collecting the revenues from a multitude 
of persons. Then, while the land-holder or farmer paid his revenue, 
little attention was paid by the Government or its officers, to what 
passed witbin.^e estate. The power of &ese men wa&^ ponsequentljr 
great. It enabled them, to preserve order internally, among their 
dependants. It also enabled them to call forth, at pfeasnre, the 
strength of their estates or farms, and it was their manifest' interest 
to guard them, from external violence, 

8 . There were, indeed, c^dumstances which prevented the neigh- . 
bearing villages from being liable to attack, from their respective 
inhabitants. The chief persons in them, are frequently united by the 
ties of common descent; or family alliance. This conneiuon preserved r 
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ft good uuderstandiug between tbein, which their inferiors durst not 
violate. Even wheu no bond of this sort ejcisted, a consoionsuass of 
mutual strength, andof the danger orretaliatioii, often produced the 
same observance. Ime^powerful, zemindars quarrelled and attacked 
one another; the^petty zediiudars had their boundary disputes and 
feuds; but robberies between village Viiid villij-ge, were, I believe, and 
are t() this day, fclmostt unknown. 

9. Of late years, the injustice and feebleness of the Oude Govern- 
rn6nt,«hH6 suffered the evils which I have mentioned in the preceding 
paragraphs, to reach a dreadful height. They are, however, very dif- 
ferent in kind, from the disorders which exist in Bengal ; and, I thiiik, 
are far more eas ily i’eiiiedied, by a wise and vigorous Government. 
The strength of tiuch a Government bears down all resistance, and the 
cure of open violence ip simplttand expeditious. 

10. Here, we beliold a society, which, for internal pi^Otection, 
was thrown in a great measure, upon its own resources; a greater con- 
trast than is presented by the Police ud^ji^nistration of Bengal, can 
hardly he imagined. That system, if I may be allowed the expres- 
sion, has jio ivjofc in the^ native soil of "lilie crimrri unity. It is purely 
artificial, with so little adaptation to local peculiarities, that it would 
equally suit any country on the globe. . British Magistrates are placed 
over the disk’icts. Each district arbitrarily divided into square 
proportions of teu coss, and theso subdivisions, are guarded by small 
establishments of peons, lieaded by native officers of our own creation, 
called police darogahs ; in Ihe seiectiqr/of whom, no -attention is re- , 
quired to any local^fitnesa. The Magistrate, iridi,’s endeavours to pro- 
tect the cotnmiinijby, must place his sole reliance on theae^' establish- 
ments. The arrangement is not interwoven with any institutions, 
that previously existed in the country ; audit rigidly excludes the 
co-(.'perajbiou of all persons who possess any natural influence over the 
people. 

11. In this last observation, I particularly refer to the laiid- 

holdersaiid other persous, havingpowerand 
8ic. in ong. authority in landed estates. Nor is the ex- 

clusion of these persons from any direct 
share, in the Police; all their weight, if it had continued unimpaired, 
Height still have liad, imjirectly and imporceptibly, a salutary effect in 
repressing disorders. But our system^ias also powerfully operated, 
to extirpate their liuflueiice. Much of the ancient proprietary has dis- 
appeared before thft operatidU qf selling estates for revenue balances, 
and has earned^ atvay* with it, the Authority attached in all countries, 
and in none more, th'ah this, to birth and’ hereditary possession gene- 
rally ; the subdivision oi landed property wlvcb it has been a great 
object of the* system* to prouv)te, and the admission of numerous 
shai’ers to equal rights, have been' in the highest degree unfavourable, 
to the consegVience of the landholders. • 

12. This is the first point which I have chosen to select for com- 
parison {ind discussion, as appearing to me, one principal cause of 
ttiat weakuesf^ .which is the chief feature of the system. 

13. In maintaining this opinion, unless I greatly deceive myself, 

I may appeal to the general practice efjalmost all nations, originating, 
dotibtl«fc^, in circumstances and feelings common'to all mankind. The 
•natural mode of managing men, is to employ.the agency of those who, 
from the relation in Tyhich they stand to them, tlfey re^rd with senti- 
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mentis of respect and coufidentfb. Accordingly, all Governments 
seem to have made the authority of these native leaders, the basis of 
their Police; and any* hired Police establishment which they main- 
tain, are not intended to supersede Jhe uat'ivb i^lice, but to superm- 
teud, watch over, and aid itif efforts. *-» ' ■'* 

14, To take an example, «5vith which we are all familiar. In 
our own country, we afl know what services tj/e society contributes 
to its own protection. We* know how much vigour is conferred on 
its Police, by the supf)ort whicli it receives from native gentry frem 
respectable landholders, from the corporations in towns, ajid from 
substantial persons of the middle class tn the villages. We can form 
some conception of the mischief which must’ eysne, if that support 
should be withdrawn, and an attempt made to compensate it, by 
positive laws and artificial institutions^ » 

15, • It is not indeed necessary to travel fieyoud the territory of 

tin’s Government, in quest of examples to establish the principle. 
These limits, afford us some^ striking instances of i?he advantages 
which may bo reaped, by titteuding to it, auiJ the evils whicli arise, 
when it is neglected. ^ 

16. At an early periofl of the British administration, "that Jbract 
of hilly country lying betwcen'Beerbhoom and Bhanglepore was, in a 
state of extreme disorder. Tli6' inliabitauts were in open arms against 
the Government and its other subjecjis. A perpetual savage warfare 
was maintained by them, against the inliabitants of the plains, and they 
were proscribed and hunted d^iwn, like wild beasts; so that I have been 

' informed by a gentlem!ii.n who w*as at tht* time, Collector of BeerbliDom, 
their hends Were brought to him by Daaket loads. Such a state of 
things, must naturally liave excited tlie attention of Government, and 
have called forth all the ordinary f^ieans of preVontiou. Detach- 
ments were undoubtedly sent out ; Police establishments foVmed, 
revised and corrected ; instructions issued, and Reports called'’ for; but 
all, without any effectual improvement, till some sagacious mind 
saw that the only chance of managing the hill people, was, by tha 
influence of the hill Chiefs. They were accordingly negotiated with ; 
their confidence acquired ; their interests engaged to us, by stipends ; 
the charge of their hills, confided to them; and that wild country has 
ever since, been one of the quietest portions' of our'dominions. ‘ 

17. We have a more recent instance of the same policy, attended 
with the same success. Withiu the district of Midnapore, there existed 
a considerable extent of forest country, called the jungle raehals ; tiny 
inhabitants of these wilds, are little b^Uer than savages, ftnd their only 
principle of obedience seernstobe, their devotion -to their native Chiefs : 
without sufiicient attentibu to their peculiar character, this people 
had been included in Ihe general systena of in't-ernal Jid ministration. 
The immediate authority ever them, was given to Police darogahs, and 
by the operation of selling estates for revenue balances, many of their 
zemindars had Been dispossessed. The effects of this violence on thtf 
habits of the people, were felt by degrees. They sided with the dis- 
carded zemindars, contemned the authority of the Police offipers, aLd 
were frequently guilty of great disorders. The mischief, however, 
bad excited no particfllar attention, and might long have escaped? 
observation, when at last, some more than ordinary mismanagement 
drove them into open iusuiTection. Fortunately, at this critical junc- 
ture, Mr. Henry Suaohey was selected to take charge of the district. 
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Eeporte of jj{g diacernmeHt and activity quibkly discovered, and effioaoiotialy 
^uit^onterm? applied, the proper remedy; many of the zemindars were brought 
nafcionof their baqk, arid secured in their estates ; their confidence was acquired, 
Seesions. their influence cinployed, to nianage the inhabitants. The fruit 

— 73^ — of these judicioarf measure®, were sooii sfcen, in reviving tranquillity ; 

vision^ I have since heard of no serious disturbances. 

1808. * '18. thepe pre th^ most proper cases for illustrating the principle ; 

because the peculiar character of the society showed the effect of .the 
system, irt a manner that forced itself upon the attention. The symp- 
toms were so strongly marked, that the disorder could not be mistaken. 
The people were so rude thafro they could be made to comprehend 
nothing but the authprity of their Chiefs ; that, withdra.wn, they im- 
mediately fell into confusion. In those parts of our dominions, where 
the inhabitants are nkore improved, the same cause will naturally 
operate with less violence, because partially counteracted, by milder 
manners and more rational habits ; its consequences, therefore, will 
be less distincifiy observed. But to cogclude for that reason, that it 
does not operate at alT, would be a great hrror. In my judgment, it 
may be traced ^|;h/onghout the country, as one principal source of the 
disonders which prevail. * 

19, But the system of Police darogahs requires to be examined, 
in another pojnt of view : I Have explained the importance of these 
officers: I have shown, that witlj the British Magi strate^ they consti- 
tute all of the Police, which is not mere physical ‘strength ; all, which 
it possesses, of superintendence and authority. Are then the general 
circumstance of these men, their cljara*cter, thejr qualifications, their 
estimation in the eyes of the people, such as to compensate to the 
Police for its otheV deficiencies ? 

20. T)iis question, I fear, must be answered in the negative ; their 
office fs not, on a liberal footing ; their salary is trifling, being only 25 
rupees p&r mensem ; their duty is confined to the apprehension of 
criminals : from a necessity which arises out of their situation, they 
are often treated with rigour, and not unfrequently subject to dis- 
graceful punishments. After this account of the office, I need scarcely 
add, that it is not filled by men of education or 'respectability : the 
darogahs, iu fact, possess j^enerally little consideration with the people; 

‘ and by tbeir quahfications, are unequal to any, but the most ordinary 
functions of the Pobce. ' „ 

•21. How great must be the tendency of such a system to weak- 
liess will, I think," ,be evidei'.t, oi^ the slightest consideration. The 
inability of the MggisArate, frotn the multiplicity of his business and 
the* extent of hfs district/ to control his'* officer 8,‘wi 11 aggravate the 
mischief : within a small circle round hir Station, the peace may be 
tolerably raainvained, and the darogahs restrained from mal-practices 
but as this distance increases, his power will be less and less felt, till, 
in the remote, parts of the ^district, \t will^become almost nugatbry, 
find the .dard^ahs be, in a manner independent. Thefi, many of them, 
will inevitably yield to the temptations to which they will be exposed, 
Vysuch.a situation. They will not only uf gleet their duties, and 
oppress the pebple, but even be emboldened <;o collude with criminals, 
{ and the strength of the Police will bq. turned against itself. - 

. 22^ . This is so natural a result of )5he arrangement which I have 
‘ beeq stating, that it might have been presumed, without the authority 
of experience. But it does not rest on speculation. From the pream- 
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ble to Regulation III, 1805, I observe, that the existence of this evil 
has excited the attention of Government. • 

23. With the subject wl^icU I liave just c(|i^cluded, is cTosely* con- 
nected another source of tb^ defects, injjur tnteriAal mauagenient. I 
refer to the want of a due supnort and encouragement to ancient and 
respectable families, not being landliolders : this cajjse is indeed equal- 
ly connected with the topic^t natural authority, for*it‘8 obvious, such 
faihilies form a portion of the natural authority of every cqpntry. , 

24. When the British first acquired the dominion oT these 

provinces, they found a cousiderable#body of what might bo called, 
native gentry. These persons, were prlncijTally eitlier the officers of 
the old Government, or, if not immediately inbffice, theidescendants 
of ancestors who had acquired distinction and property, in the service 
of the State. Taken as a body, tho^ were ^lot deficient in the ac- 
quaintance with men and business, the knowledge and elevntion of 
sentiment, which in a certain degree, seems always»attached to the 
long possession of power ciicf affluence. • 

25. To exclude these jnen from offices of trus? and power, was 
a necessary effect of the Bjatish ascendancy p and frbirt this excbision, 
the decline and ruin of tfho *najority«of thase families would soou 
follow, us a secondary consequence. • 

20. Completely to guard against this consequence* was obviously 
impracticable ; but ij; would undoubtedly have admitted of great pallia- « 
tion. Without too much bu^'theriing our.Governrnent, we might have « 
reserved a considerable number of (dficos for natives, upon a liberal 
footing of confidence and emoluin..nt. These, would have been a 
resource to many of these families; would have maintained them, in a 
decent state of respect and competency ; andliave enabled them to f^ve 
tbeir cliildren an education, which would have preserved them, from 
falling below the place which their parents had held in soci«"ty. • 

27. But our Government has not appeared to think tliis object 
worthy tbeir attention. I have showii the nature of the offices assign- 
ed to natives, in the Police department. The same principle, runs 
generally through all the arrangements for the Lower Provinces; as 
far as respects natives. It is a system- of petty agency ; it conse- 
quently offers no adequate encouragement ti5 men oftrespectability. If . 
therefore not the policy of the Government* it has at least been the 
tendency of their internal nfeasures,,to hasten tlie extinction of this 
class of men. Accordingly, the greate.^t part of lliese families hav« 
sunk under neglect and poverty; ^nd»their despeudantuhave become 
confounded with the mass erf the people. * , , • • 

^28. To me, it has been always a. subject of deep regret, tliftt this 
course should have bedn pursued. Sinca I fiavo beeimt this place, I 
have had opportunities to^judge of s(5me of the last of the race; and 
the very able assistance which I have recfived from them, has given 
me a high sens* of the Advantages our administration ^might hav« 
derived, had means been taken to preserve the stock, an^ fo make a 
proper use of their services. 

29. The precediug^bservations 
Police, and to the persons in whose hands 
inefficiencymay be pointed outll in fjhe di 

fided to those officers, and the Regulations under which they act; causes 
honorable iud,eed to the Government, aud to the national oharacte>, as* j 
they originate in the mildness and humanity of our administration, 
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30.. The Native Government, in its best times, was stern and 
severe*, like all other despotic Governments; rinore awake to the 
necessity of public ojTder., ^than allvo i>o the feelings of humanity. 
The State was, all the subject, nothing. , No anxious consideration 
for individuals restraining them frorp- trusting their agents, with 
almost, unlimited powers. Their officers were enabled to act with, 
celerity and effect. They held in their Hjrnds, all the means of pre- 
vcntioij. As no scrupulous apprehensious of oppressing innocence, 
embarrassed their proceedings, they were tolerably secure of reaching 
tlie guilty*; rapid executions impressing the imagination with terror, 
uml connecting the ideas of the crime and the punishment, completed a 
system well* adapted to overawe men’s mind.s, and to maintain the 
public tranquillity. 

31 . Upon what opposite principles the British Governraout acts, 

is well known. Their constant aim is to reconcile the support of 
public order with a due atteutiori to the ^ Honor, the lives, and the 
fortunes of individuals. Out of this tenderness, for the people, arises 
a jealous avxiety that the powers given tor their protection, shall not 
bo peiVerted to oppress them, lleuce the sMithority of their officers 
is contracted, within narrow limits ; lienee numerous checks, multipli- 
ed formalities, and inevitable delays.' The humane maxim, that the 
safety of the innocent is of far .superior importance to the puuishment 
of the guilty, being the corner stone of our criminal system, many 
offenders must escape*, and Uieir impiyiily will naturally operate to 
increase crimes. *• , 

32. Even, in our^own country, these beneficent and lenient 
principles are thoifght to'renden our Police, weak, though supported 
by all the strength of society, by the intelligence and public spirit of, 
perhaps, the most enlightened and public spirited nation of the globe. 
Can we then be surprized that the same maxims have been attended 
with great disoiV.eis, when introduced among a people whose habits 
have been formed, under despotism, who hardly possess the uaiiie of 
public principle, and who have been absolved, as I have observed, from 
the authority of their uativo leaders. 

t 33. Such are the pi;orninent reasons to which I ascribe the weak- 
ness of our Police, and the disorders which prevail in the Lower Pro- 
vince's. On subjevts of this uatTire, however, unanimity of seutimeut 
cannot be expeoft^d * and I afn ii ware that my opinion will have to en- 
counter respectablo authority. '* ^ 

3'C Gang- robbery, it is alleged, existsKjhiefly in Bengal ; and is 
to be ascribed, tnot to «n^ defects in our systebi, but to the local cir- 
cumstances of the country, and the peculiar clgiracter of its iuhabitants. 

35. The'ffrst cause assi'gued is the native of the country, in which 
labyriuths of forests and rivers afford refuge and shelter to banditti, 
offer favourable opportunities to attack passengers, and enable them 
kj elude .piirsui^. This is certainly a very sufficient cause, as far as it 
/goes ; but it seems much too partial, to account for the general effect, 
/since it cannot be denied that daQoily 4 .prevaif 8 in several of the dis- 
‘ tricts, tto local circumstances of which, offer no such advantages. 

*36. The second and only other cause advan. 3 ed, is of a nature to 
rob the unfor^tunate sufferers of all claim to- sympathy, by casting the 
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whole blame on themselves. The inhabitants of the other provinces, 
Behar for instance, i^ is said, owe their safety to the manliness of their 
character, which defies assault^ Jhe natives oi^engal are paying the 
natural penalties of cowardipe.. Their viyages are fired, their property 
pillaged, their w,omen ravished,^and themselves tortured and assassina- 
ted, simply because they are poltroons. 

37. This hypothesis, ^ it implies a sort dP morardispensation, is 

captivating ; but I conceive, will not stand the test of deliberate exami- 
nation. If indeed the dacoits of Bengal were always foreign invaders 
or, though not foreigners, were (as aoin^times happens) a peculiar class 
of men, reared in woods and deserts apart kom the rest of mankind, 
and inured from youth to their savage occupalidn, it miglit be argued, 
speciously enough, that tlieir success arose, from the pusillanimity of 
the people. Bub it is very well knowft, that in many of the districts, 
the banditti spring up'from the very bosom of the cominnniiy. lu 
these cases, 1 must think the tlieory, plainly inadequoJ;e to the solution 
of the facts. For how caa if be explained, that the selfsamo people, 
who supply spirit for the assault, should be so miserably deficient, in 
resolution for the defencf^i? Cowards, as they areVdpresfented^ they 
might still, it should seem, tgke heart ngaiivJt their brother cowards. 
In truth, they do uot appear toiuerit th« imputation. They have often 
made, a very brave defence ; and if the instances are udfe more nnmer- 
0113, it is not aurpi‘tzing that their Spirits liave sunk, under the long • 
pressure of so grievous a cal^^fnity. They who think so meanly of the . 
Bengalese, surely forget, thafc,ffit an ea'’ly period of our military history, 
they almost entirely* formed se\^eral of onr battalions, and distin- 
guished themselves us brave and active soldiers. • , 

38. In addition to those intern*il presumptions, there exists ^jx- 

ternal evidence against the solidity of this accoiiyt. Gan*g-rol)ibery is 
certainly much less frequent in Behar, than in Bengal, But the expla- 
nation, wliich I arn opposing, assiiiries; that it is hardly known in tho 
former province. Now I beg leave to appeal, both W the actual state 
of the province, and to the records of the Court of Circuit, and 
Nizamut Adawlut, as affording abundant matter to disprove this 
notion. A very remarkable instance occurs to my recollection, which 
happened a few years back, in the district* of l^ii-iioot. A paft’ty of . 
banditti established themselves, and reigned, wUliout conbj'ol, in the 
populous town of Hagypore,*close to^Patua, and not far distant.froni 
the Magistrate's station ; to such a pitcjli had tlieif audacity, and tli« 
subjection of the people, arisen, th^t ^heir Chie^, outlier occasion of a 
marriage in his famaily, actually sat in Stitte,^(inJ (impelled the* re- 
spectable inhabitants to attend, and ^ffer him their congratuUitions. 
These men, were at letigth seized and b¥0ujbt to justice; their trial 
is to be found among the^records of the Nizamut Adawlut, and may 
serve for a multitude of proofs, that whatever privilege the men of 
Behar possess over their ress fortunate neighbours of Bangal, caunci 
be ascribed to their personal qualities. , , 

39. All parties however agree, that the same system has be<m 
attended with very diferent i*esults in the two provinces! Thei^ 
must, therefore, be some way of ^accounting for the difference ; and aM 
I reject the explanation comifloul/ given, I may bo expect§(jj^ to qfFeru 
one more satisfactory. But it is one thing to refute an erroneous 
account,; and another, to give the true one. The arguments wbfch I 
have urged, against the causes which have been assigned, will lose no- 
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tiling of fcbeii* validity, though I myself should be unable to point out 
Tiiore adequate causes. To the public officers, vj^ho have local experi- 
ence, I must leave taph, of explai]|iing the circumstances which 
have enabled Beh^r so*, much mure euqcessfully to resist the dis- 
organizing principles which appear to me to have dpne the mischief 
in Bengal; -only venturing to suggest, that the reason may be, per- 
haps, found in 'the difftu-eiit state of the Ijjuded property. 

40. But even Behar, it is said, is running the same course with 
Bengal; the influence of all, who were respectable, dying away; the 
people fast dissolving into a dispersed, unconnected multitude, without 
any points of union, any sufficient power to embody them for self- 
defence ; t]k9 vicious a*ud disorderly, encouraged by these advantages, 


forming combin.itions to prey on the rest of the community. 

41. What may bel'tihoughC of the weight of the preceding reason- 
ing, I know not. A very few years back, I should have beeh afraid, 
in advancing thp arguments which 1 have offered, of exposing myself 
to the impnratioii of siu«guhirity. I hav^tUiOW the satisfaction to find, 
tliat some of my*ci)ncluHions, at least, are sanctioned by the highest 
authority. < Th6' jJreamblp to Regulation XJl, 1807, declares, that the 
Bolice establisliments in j}he provinces, thos® establishments on wliich 
we have relied for 16 years, are inefficient; and the intention of that 
llegnlMtiou is.fo strengthen the Police, by engaging in its service, per- 

< sons whose character and situation give tliem authority among the 
, ])eople. ^ ^ 

42. IIow far, indeed, the means adopted, are likely to effect so . 
desirable an end, is, I fear, very cfaostioiiable." • On the one side, T 
observe great a^-ci/ilices. On the other, no adequate inducements. 
Pecuniary iridemniflcatibfi the R^^gulation does not promise generally; 
and in.propdrtion as f»liis resolution is deviated from, tlie plan will be- 
come costly. In addition to expense, the Police aiimeeus will be called 
on for no inconsiderable sacrifices of time, and ease ; and, in many situa- 
tions, wiiere gang-robbery is formidable of personal safety. But the 
responsibility, I imagine, will be tlio great objection the Fonjdarry 
Adawlut and the Court of Circuit ; things, the coutrast of which, unless 
impelled by very powerful motives, it is the aim of every respectable 

, natrveidiiriiig life^o avoid. On the other hand, what are the induce- 
ine.ifcs? Public spirit, I think, will not be mentioned. And I seenobliiog 
else, but the teniptalion of being raised ^’to the same level of dignity, 
Yuth petty Police oflicers; uofr quite that indeed, for the aumeeus will 
be, to a certain ®dsgVee, snbordi^iafc'e to tlie darogalis. The event, I 
sinoerely hope, r/ill be contrary to my fxpectatipn ; but I think it 
iinpossiible that many natives o^ character will be brought to accept 
the new office : .some re^pfects^ble men may, perhaps, undertake it, from 
deference to the wishes of Government; but, in that case, they will 
take good care not to comnyt themselves, by an over officious zeal, 

» 43. If J'have been at all succesiiful in Explaining my sentiments, 

it will I'eadily be collected, from wbat I have said, that I must enter- 
tain great* doubts, on the expediency of the innovations which have 
>/tely taken phice in these provinces. Bnf»,*'as connected with the 
immediate object of my consideration : the Pojice, they present them- 
f selves to me, in a light peculiarly iSufkvi)iirable. 

*44.^' The Police in these provinces, before the late changes, 
i^estdd upon the zemindars and tebsildars. ^ 

45. In 9 , former part of this report, speaking of the zemindars of 
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the Ceded Provinces, I have attempted to explain the causes which 
operate to make the influence of these mep, favourable to the .tran- 
quillity of the country at large. The samp cau^, to a certain degree^ 
still exists in Benares, and ensuuea a very ri^sonable portion of 
security, to the f xed inhabifayts ; at th^ %aine time, it will be easily,, 
understood that this protection cfbes not extend to, strangers, travellers, 
and passengers. We 6nd, in fact, that thes» pei^ns are the chief 
objects of crimes cornmittedT for the sake of lucre. There is no doubt 
that the zemindars are frequently the instigators ; and even*whf3U fhat 
does not happen, if left to themselves,^ they regard with iudifferepce, 
the sufferings of men who are without the pale of their domestic ties. 

46. A state of things, however, wliich offers to oijr hand the 

security of the great body of fixed inhabitants, is an admirable basis 
upon which to build a Police. All that was, iit my judgment, required 
ii additfOu, would have*been to preserve that foundation, the zemin- 
darry system itself, from decay, and rapid clianges ; and next, by insti- 
tuting a vigorous contrb^.iwer the zemindars, to compel them to 
extend their protection to strangers. • 

47. The present zemjyidarry proprietary is meimoed with destruc- 
tion, from various causes* IJlio first and principal is, the minutS divi- 
sion of estates by the Mnhort^edan and Uiiidoo laws of inheritance. 
The operation of this cause, is already so visible in theBetiares province, 
that petty estates will be found with 50, 100, and even more co-sha- ^ 
rera. It would be foreign from my present purpose to enlarge on the 
ruinous conseouences of sucm^i state of property, to the owners, the 
inconvenience from to the re\*eu«ie, its elfect.4, to overwhelm the 
Courts of ’Justice with a multiplicity of suits rclat?v.e to scarcely tangi- 
ble interests, or the injurious influence of the btigiousness which it un- 
avoidably breeds, on the morals and happiness of the people. , Bfft it 
is evident, tliat in estates where such anarchy prevails, up persona 
can have sufficient weight to perform any service for the Police. 

48. As landed property in this province, was^ virtually a boon 

from the British Government to the present possessors, they would 
gladly have received it, on any conditions which the public welfare 
made desirable : I cannot, therefore, but lament, that at the time 
the gift was conferred, tlie consequences I diavo stp-ted were upt fore-^ 
seen and guarded against, by limiting tiie partibility of estjktes. 
Even now, the Government, *1 think, should iufeeiTere, in its legislative 
capacity. The mode and extent o*f the interfwenco are, iudee^, 
questions of delicacy; but the rtite^iderence itsfelji, "is, plainly made 
necessary for the^ public pelfare* and would bd justified by .that 
necessity. If the sacrifice of rights be objected, I answer;^ that I 
should propose to sacrifice no rights tjiat^w^re notjnere shadows; 
unprofitably engrossing tlie attentionof the wretched claimant; involv- 
ing him, in unavailing litigation, and diverting his time and industry, 
from, a more advantageous charfnel. Lawyers act witfiqut scruple gn 
the maxim de minimis non curat and I do not see why the 
same license, may not be taken by the lawgiver. * ’ * 

49. As far as tlidreveuue is concerned. Government, I hm awa^ 
have applied a partial jemedy by Begulatiou VI, 1807, whichprovideM 
that no share of a zemiudany^hall be separated, aiid'erected into » 
distinct estate, unless it will bear a jumma of not less than Ru*pees.'^ 
But this Regulation does nothing to remedy the internal con^sion ' 
to which the multiplicity of shares give occasion. ^ The right to 
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separation, however, is very important; and the shares to which it 
is denied, must lose much of their value by the measure. It there- 
nation”orthei*r fore assumes the prinyipl^,..that the iutereats of' the zemindars, must 
Sessions. give way to those^ 6i the public ; oand, after going so far, there seems 
110 good reason for not goiilg as much further, as thp same end may 
require. * 

50. If this great evil could be corrected, the principle remaining 
danger which menaces the proprietary, is an incapable or unfaithful 
acini inilstration of the revenue. Whenever this cause unhappily exists, 
and oppressive exactions are a^ded to the heavy demands of Govern- 
ment, many of the zernitulsirs necessarily sink under the burden, aud 
lose their estates for public sale. 

51. It is also obvious, that the pecuniary embarrassments which 
these causes create, w2'l often ‘terminate in private alienations, or iu ' 
what amounts to the same thing, judicial sales.* Abstracted fr6m them, 
private alienati^ms, 1 imagine, would not be numerous; the people 
clinging to tlieirestates, with tenacious fcViid/iess. Various accidental 
events, indeed, irlnst be expected occasionally to involve the proprietors 
in pecnuiany di!jtiV3ss ; bi\t there seemed najpeasoii to apprehend, from 
the operation of these capsea, a.ny such yapid changes, as would seri- 
ously have affected the zemiiidaiTy Pobce agency. 

52. The tieceasity of putting bounds to this discussion, restrains 
me from entering into the specific remedies which I should have sug- 
gested for the mischiefs, actual and possi\>le, which I have enumerat- 
ed ; I must therefore assume that proper means would have been 
adopted, to keep up some authority in estates, find the body of pro- 
prietors giiardeij, ag^aiiist violent ciiange. I’he next object would have 
been to compel thepropfietors to, render faithful services to the Police, 
not only by |trotecting their dependents, and abstaining from injuring 
tlieii’* neigli hours, but by watching over the safety of the traveller 
and stranger. 

53. To stsit^ all the measures I should have proposed with this 
view, would lead me into too much detail. The control is the great 
point; and for that, I should have despaired of making any more 
effectual provision tlian existed in the superintendence of the old 
tehsihkrs. From the liberal footing on which these officers were placed, 
they derived weii/ht aiulw authority with the people; their revenue 
transactions with the zemindars, gave diem a strong hold on that 
class of men, niade'Them intiipately acquainted with their characters 
and conduct, anh 4 )iit in their pawffr opportunities, peculiarly favora- 
ble, of acquiringiilie local information essential to good Police. How 
compaifatively destitute the nev^ darogalis enust be of all these ad- 
vantages, it wo^ild be ^aSte ^f time to der.iOnsl?fate. 

54. But if the union of P<ylice and Revenue powers was favor- 
able to the strength of the Pijlice, as far as the tehsildars were concern- 
ed, I must a^.lcnowledge that in another imfiortant pwnt, the control 
of the Magisjbrate, it was liable to objection. The revenue is of such 
pphnary consequence, that any objects that come iu competition with 
// will necessarily give way. On this ground, probably, the nomination 
pi the tehsildars was, in the Collector, who, on the same principle, if he 
liad ^secured the revenue by his cho'ice' ^ould be apt to think that he 
had done'enongh. Then the two duties would occasionally clash ; and 
the Police of course, suffer in the conflict. Often<too, the duty of the 
revenue woul4 be made a plausible plea to the Magistrate^ for neglect 
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and inattention to the other duty. He would tims frequently find Keports of 
himself without any person to send him regular information,, and duly cuft^on teri^- 
execute his orders. , , • • . * nation of their 

65. A situation in wh^ch,the ’Magistrates ii^de so little figure, Sessions. 

would naturally.disgust many of them wfth the system, and dispose 

them to undervalue the*good it contained, which indeed lay somewhat division' 
deep, while the evil was on Jhe surface. Zeal(^ia men’of business in- i^os. 
dined to over-rate the advantages of order and precision, a^d the for- 
malities and machinery of office, would be peculiarly impatienf at the 
obstructions and irregularities which Oiey experienced. 

56. An obvious and effectual mode of surmounting the-difficuUy, 
and of powerfully strengtliening the jyiagistrate’^arrn,woMl#i be to place 
tehsildars under his sole authority, by giving him tlie collection of the 
revenue; such an arrangement wouFd iudewi be inconsistent with 
what is cfeemed, a fnndamentcal maxim of our code, that judicial and re- 
venue functions shall not be united. How far this*principle onglit 
rigorously and invariably observed, in all%ituations, and under all 
circumstances, is a very serious, and in my jiidgmeiU, by no means, 
a clear question ; j^ut without proposing jvhat nfiglit j^forlnigs be 
generally thought so violtfiit f^cure, tlve incoyveiiieuce did not strike 
me in so formidable a light, that it wonld have induced me to change 
the tehsildars for Police darugahs. A measure recently Adopted, which 
compelled the tehsildars to maintain a regular establishment fur the 
sole purpose of I'olice, with a^iarogah to b(j approved by the Magistrate, 
went far to remedy one part^if the incouvenieuce. To remedy tlie 
other defept, and to Sdfcure some atl^er '•■iou to Police^ in the appointment 
of tehsildars, the judicial officers should have been r/llowed some voice, 
in their selection; their nomination,# for instance, 'might have passed 
through the Court of Appeal and Circuit; ainj herelhiayhe per- 
mitted to observe incidentally, tliab the proper clioice of aftehstldai* 
would almost always liave secured, a good Police darogah. 

57. But the new arrangements have struck liit the root of all- 
such views. They have totally changed the condition of the tehsil- 
dars and zemindars, and trust to Police darogahs, as the main support 
of the Police. 

Here, perhaps, I shall be reminded thaPthe new system coiftinnes i 
the responsibility of the zemindars. I see iftdeed tliat it is so deotlir- 
ed ; but I do not perceive that any mqans have been adopted, to effec- 
tuate this intention. ^ ^ * • 

58. The original Regulations^fo# Benares.were? f rafned by a gen- 
tleman who had a Wng aud intimate knowledge yf tli^province. Both 
his rules, and the traces^of his sentiments left on them, showrns his 
opinion, on these subjects. He could «ot Bwl to perceive, that the 
good order of the provi^^ce mainly flepended, on guarding against 
violent changes in the body of the lauded proprietors.^ Ho was also 
aware, that tb^ ignorance of 'the zemindars; their improvidence 
and turbulent character, wonld long require their subjection to a 
vigorous control, equ^ly with a view to their own welfarq, and 
interest of the public.* Accordingly, he placed them generallj 
under the authority oE«the tehiyldars. At the same tirye, he held out 
to them, the prospect of iiidep^endence from this restraint ; b^t not, 

a gratuitous gift. He instituted a test for determinipg the fitness of 
those who might cluim the privilege, which made it, in some sor£| the 
reward of prudence and good conduct ; and by that very precaution, he 
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took care that emancipation^ should be a gradual process. Before a 
zemindar could be made hnzzoorj, he exacted security from him, for 
the punctual paymenyot tjiia revennp, and the faithful discharge of his 
Police duties. Thpse who could not giye^this pledge that their liberty 
would not be abused, to t'neir own and the publiq^ detriment, Mr, 
Dunoan thought, ouglit to be left, under guardianship. As this scheme 
was well suite'd Vo tliO habits and condition of the zemindars, so it 
wag also calculated to restrain the zemindars from oppression. Any 
seventy oil their part would naturally prompt the zemindars to strug- 
gle to release themselves from, a control, under which, if well treated, 
they would be contented to remain: and every instance of eman- 
cipation operated on the tehsildar, as a diminution both of his profits 
and Lis consequence. As an encouragement to zemindars who might 
raise their views to indr pen derive, and to assist them in providing the 
required securities, Mr. Duncan allowed them a moiety of tH'e tehsil- 
dars percentage, on tlieir revenue, which was taken from the tehsildar. 

69. In the late arrangements, the pMvfiy dictated by Mr. Duncan^s 
plan has been vpholly abandoned. Tlie zemindars have been stimu- 
lated to ckim 'tlfeir iudppendeuce, but pecuniary allowance an- 
nexed to it, has been wijihdrawn; and,, as a kind of indemnification, 
they have been exonerated from the securities which were originally 
made the condition of the privilege. The Regulation which introduces 
this measure, observes, that, fot the revenue, the estate is sufficient 
security; which is tantamouut to a declaration, that, provided the 
rent be paid, who may be zemindar, is (?pnsidered a matter of indiffer- 
ence. On the security, with relatioh to good conduct, the Regulation 
proceeds to remark', that the zemindars are of course amenable to the 
laws: now that couside'rAtioii, T-beg permission to remark, could not 
have escap(*d Mr. IJuncan. Let me solicit justice to that gentle- 
maif’s views. Tlie letter and the spirit of bis rules evidently show 
that the personal deportment of the zemindar was not the intention 
of the security,, but liis conduct as a Police officer; and for that 
object I think lie must be allowed to have judged rightly, that 
somewhat more was requisite thau a responsibility common to him, 
with every individual of the community. 

60. From Diese observations 1 have purposely excluded all 
mention of the pecuniary liability of zemindars for thefts and robbers. 
It is universally acknowledged to be a dead letter. 

A 61. But I iiVAy be thought guilty of a more important omission, 
should I negle^itp to notice th>\fc Iho new system also includes the 
tebfiildar, who is- to act as^a Police aume^u, and possesses, concurrent 
authority with the darogah, I ,mnsfc confess, however, that I augur 
no good, from this co-opefation. To place officers, almost independent 
of each other, to perform active'duties of t|ie same nature, within the 
same limits, is, in my humWe opinion, a contrivance ill-suited to the 
native character, I perceive no rule by which the diarogah and the 
aumeeu are to adjust the balance of their respective powers ; and I see 
uch reason to apprehend that they will either unite in a collusive 
►greement, or by their contention, when those motives may not influ- 
'fence them, havrass the people, and impede tlio public service. 

’ 62. I must at the same tim^, obiierve, that this arrangement, 

whatever may be its merits or defects otherwise, is liable to an objec- 
tion', much urged by many who were adverse to ihe old system. It 
unites Police and Revenue powers in tlhe same hands. It may, indeed, be 
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observed, that the Police is not to be confided to the tehsildars indis- 
criminately, but to those alone, whose superior character* and ^ood 
qualities will warrant the t**usk; still, rfS*I happy to perceive, 
enough is done, iu spite of ih^quafificatiqu tb e 2 ^pk)de the maxim, that 
the union of these two ingredients of Revenue and Police must neces- 
sarily form a deadly cOmpourra. But I venture tg^say fiiVtherou this 
point, that no man ought t^ be appointed a teliaildar, who is not lib to 
be trusted with the powerof a Police darogah. A discreet Collyctc^r, in 
choosing his tehsildars, would never have lost sight of this .principle; 
and when any Collector did, the authority placed to superintend him, 
ought to have corrected his error. Nov', if ‘the power of Government 
was adequate to compel such a selection, it miglit have bebn applied to 
the tehsildars of the old system ; and then, nfi far as respected Police, 
there would liave beeii^ no urgent need of change. If, on the other 
hand, air the power of Government was inadequate to that object, 
where is the security fu^ a better choice of Police darogah s In the 
Magistrate’s sense of dutj^f^And are Magistrates, piore than Collec- 
tors, inviolably governed by sense of duty. Are tjiey so much easier 
to be controlled ? . • * • 

63. But the tehsil(?ars,tto whouf the functions of Police arc now 

to be trusted, it may also be sfa\d, are Very different fr^m the old te^i- 
sildars. They will be reduced in authority, in consequence, in emolu- 
ment. They will thus be disarmed of the power to do harm : and* 
what, iu my turn, I must be permitted 40 ask, will become of their* 
power or incliUatiou to do gotfd Will they escape, unimpaired* from 
the process ? I hav5 always been ta ght to thinly, that in reasonable 
degrees, and under proper limitations, distinction, Authority and afflu- 
ence, are some of the most powerful instrnments^of good, and aflwrd 
some of the strongest excitements to upright conduct. * 

64. To the British European officers, this reasoning has been 

wisely and liberally applied. They have been placed, iu circum- 
stances so advantageous, that prudence and virtue unite to secure tljom 
from the influence of base and sordid motives. Are the natives of 
Hindostan a different order of beings, that they are to be stinted into 
honesty, and degraded into principle ? . ^ 

65. And this consideration, lends me to the abolition of /ho 

former tehsildary system, to.which, in fact, these d’olice arrangements 
are subordinate. Simply, with a view to the Policg, the new arrange- 
ments I presume, would never ,have* been ado^tid^ Discarding 
theories on either side, and judgi«g*by tl^e solid te^t of experie/ico, 
the Benares Police was clflarly more effect ififl to its end, than the 
Police of the province^ below. To arfy all ini one word, we had*liardly 
any dacoity, and the little which did Jak8 placS, happened principally 
on the Nawaub’a frontier. Accordingly, the Nizam ut Adawlut, in 
their letter to the VicegPresident iu Council, dated ‘the 27th De- 
cember 1805, sfeakingof the proposed change, do not se?m to expect 
that it will be attended, with any positive advantages to the Police; 
all they aay of the Bengal Police, is, that it does not jn crease crira^ 
and all they promise thomselves, from its introduction into Benares! 
is, that it will not be sfttende^ ^itj^ ill consequences. * \ 

66. Now it is obvious the Nizamut Adawlut and th^Govbrn- " 
ment would never have acted, on such negative views. We giust 
therefore look for Some ulterior motives, in the innovation; and 
this undoubtedly was the resolution to abolish the did tehsildary 
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nopoits of system. The former Police, rested on the system, and was involved, 

nation(>f thoir 67. They who the loss of the Police, and think as I do, 

Sessions. tliat tlie change is likely fo bo followed by many evils, must endeavour 
to find their .consolation ill tlie geneml benefits ofihe measure to 

wlncli it has been .sacrificed. But tliisis a consolation which I cannot 
arcs Division, . . , . , e ^ 

1808. reap ; tliinking tlie principal measure, open to a still more powerful 

obje^ction tliaii those which I have made, fro the accessary one; and 
iiotwithstunding the discredit into which the tehsildary system has 
fallen, professing myself to be h^s friend and advocate. 

08. O'he motives which led Government to tliis great measure, 
I have not IJeen able to learn, from any authority. The preamble to 
the regulation wliicli int'-oduces it, observes a silence on the reasons, 
not usual on matters of far less importance. Ihit I liear vaguely, that 
the system was attcMided witli great abuses, and that by its abolition, 

■ Government will ensure a considerable saviijg. 

00. No wliere perhaps as the argun'Mit from the abuse against 
the use, led to sp piauy errors, as in this .country ; yet nobody 1 trust, 
carriej, this rensouiiig so 'far as to rnaintafu, that every system must 
h^ destroyed, which is not fre6 from abuse. Proceeding with that 
rigour, none of, tho inatitutions'of Government would escape. I am 
told that corruption is not nuknowu, in the revenue administration of 
.the loivor provinces ; and in all the provinces, I am sure, that if gross 
' abuses could be a reason for the downfall of the present judicial 
establishments, they would not stan^d afiother hour. 

70, To justify, the overthrow of institutions which have long 
existed, and haVe tolerably answered the purpose of their institution, 
a g^oneral vague charge of abuse',’ is not enough. It seems reasonable 
to require that the abuses, should be accurately stated ; that it should 
be seen, whether they are inherent in tlie accused system, or merely 
accidental aud casual; whether they do not admit of palliation and 
amendment; wlilitmaybe the good, by which they are compensated; 
limilly, and above all, what is to come in place of the system pro- 
posed to bo abolished ? — A sober dispassionate discussion of the Be- 
nares teh.sildary system,,^ upon these principles, I have yet to see. 
M^intime, without pretending to deny that the system, like all 
human systems, carried within it. the seed,s of evil, I could perceive that 
many of the allege^d abuses were accidental, otiiers, gross deviations 
l^roin the system ; that those <most /?loarly connected with it, admitted 
of pjilliations''; t||iaton' the whole, the good predominated ; and, lastly, 
that there exists no security against greater evils iir the system, which 
is to come in its place. i ^ 

71. On the"' points stated' in . the preceding paragraph, I propose 
to make some observations, I must, however, previously notice the 
(disadvantage which I lie under, in this parf of the discussion. Had 
the Benares fehsildary system been extended, like the Srrangements in 
the provinces below, over a great tract of country, divided among a 
^limber of offiqei s, all reference to individuHl character would have 
toeen superfluous; because in that case, the g;reat number of officers, 

[ would have nfTorded room for a balanaa.aiid colnpensation of their dif- 
ferent p'ersonal qualities. But the Benares province, in which alone 
therPoUce tehsildary system has been tried for any length of time, it 
must be remembered, has constituted one single office, and has been, in 
very few bands. To form therefore a fair estimate of the abuses which 
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Lave existed^ reCereuce must be had to the character of indiyidiitils; 
and delicacy and propriety forbid my entering upon such au ex/lmiiia- 
tion ; what weight is to be aljowjsd to tlrts«co%idenit,iou in the 
iiient^ I must leare in sileupe to thd pru(]6uce of tUe Nizamut Adawlut 
and the Goveriiuieiit. 

72. Thjs same circumstarice, the whole province beii/g committed 

to the charge of one indivydmil, muy howevfir be mentioned as one 
so’nrce of abuse, not having any natural connexion with tln^tehsildarry 
system. To sliew tiie magnitude of the trust, it is enough to say, that 
the collection amounts to half a milli(^i sterling. Tliis, upon general 
principles, was a greater temptation than it was prudent tot/fCer, to any 
individual. But this is not the" only, nor the thief jioint of view, in 
which this fact deserves to be considered. ^ They who are at nil ac- 
quainted witli the native character, dim judg^ of the difficulty whicli 
tne ColVctor of so great a district must liud, in restraining his native 
agents from abuses. I am persuaded that no unioik of intelligence, 
activity and integrity, w#(fTd prevent niinltirons abuses, in such a 
situation. What must happ^en, when there is a failure of any of these 
qualities, may easily be cg^iceived. • * * * • 

73. Another cause ts, tiie distaikco and consequent weakness of 
the controlling power, if Governmeift are unable to j)revent abuse, 
in the districts below, and almost under tliejr own eyes ; greater abuses 
must have been expi^cted li fortiori /at this distance, even if the system • 
liad been the same. In ap[ireciatiiig tlia abuses charged against the • 

• system, great iillowance is evidently due to this yiost important cou- 
sideratioq. * * ^ 

li. But I must acknowledge that some abusesflnwe been alleged, 
which I cannot account for, by any nf the causes* which I liave rupn- 
tioued. Jt has been said, that almost all the tehsildarries in l^io pro- 
vince, have been monopolized by two or three opulent individuals. 

If this took place, as I fear to a great degree cannot bo denied, it 
was certainly a great evil, and a most gross deviation from the whole 
principle and spirit of the system. But I cannot concede that it 
proves the tehsildarry system itself, to be a bad one; my sole infer- 
ence from it, would have been, that Government should have exerted 
its wisdom, to effect a more vigorous control. • * • 

75. How indeed, so glaring au abnl^e sliould liav-e so 15ug 

escaped the vigilance and correction of tlie Board of Bovenuej and 
the Government, it is not easy to understand. ^ 1 cjui only explain 
the fact, by a circumstance which J \i%vq beforn ady^rtetj to ; the dis- 
position to consider the tehsildar’s office merely ^s cd!iuected witlfthe 
revenue, without aufficiefit refereuco to it, as a Police triist,*much 
less, as a fund for resfiectable men. The circsumstances which have 
happened to a very respentable tehsifdar iu this province, are so well 
calculated to support this conjecture, thift I cannot forbear giving a 
short history of4iis case. • • 

76. This persoiPs name is Akber Alii Khan, nephew to the 
historian Ghollaiirii Hi^ssain, and tehsildar of Sheopore, Qfie of tlsA 
smallest pergunnahs in tbe province. His perguiinah adjoins the city % 
and ou the occasion of Vizier Ayi^s^iiisurrectiouj he comiicted himseUl 
in a manner that gave the highest satisfaction to Mr. Davis, the Magia- 1 
trate. That gentleman, in consequence, warmly recommended him • 
to Government ; and* suggested, that he should be promoted, on *the 
first vacancy, to a larger pergunnah. The Government fully concurred 
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Hoports of itj Mr. Davis^s sentiments on the merit of Akber Alii Khan, and 
Judges of Cir- ji,.ected Mr. Davis' to give- him a public writteij testimonial of their 
nattoTofThcii' sense.oE hia services.^Bafe they did„ncj; think proper to adopt Mr. 
Sessions. Drtvis’s recommendation, Vhat, they* would ,prder him to be promoted ; 

^«as5ss^ observing that, by the regulations, the appointment oE*tehsildara waa 

vested iu the Collectors. 

1808. 77. Many years hVd elapsed from t\\is event, when the strong 

representations made by Mr. Deane, then Magistrate of Jiianpore, On 
the abuses in the patronage of the tehsildany office, and the fatal 
corisequences of it, to the Policeof his district, forced the subject upon 
the atientibn of Govern ntent. 

78. Ml. Dtano Had represented that maiy of the perguunalis 
wore held in the mimes <)f the servants and dependents of one person, 
who was in fact the tbhsildar* and enjoyed all the authority and 
emoluments of the station, instruetjons were in consequent;^, trans- 

. mitted to tlie Collectors and the Magistrates^ to ascertain and report 
the real holders of the tbhsildarries. Tlfeiv‘ answer showed that Mr. 
Deane^s complaint was too well fonndpd; and strict orders were 
accord ingl 3 f issifod to corirecb the abuse. ^ 

79. But among the persons who Ivid thus irregularly ingrossed 
many of the tehsildarries, was U?qah Odihnarrain, the Kajah of Benares ; 
and the peculiar claims this peson possesses to the indulgence and 

'^consideration of (lovernment, induced them to exempt him from their 
* general orders, and to direct. that his pergnnnahs should not be taken 
trom iiira, but alloNyed to drop in ; at tli^i same time, it was explained, 
that the Kajali was not to be permiltod to contiVae this system. 


80. A few mb?iths,,after these orders had been issued, a person 
nan.ed Doha\;am, oilcof the Rajah’s dependents, who had been appoint- 
ed tq, the large pergunnah of Mohommedabad, died; Mr. Morrieson 
Avas at that time acting, as Collector. As register to the city Court, he 
was well acquainted with the character of Akber Alii, and thought 
this, a proper opf/ortiinity to do justice to his merits. Mr. Morrieson 
accordingly recommended him to the Board of Revenue for the vacant 
situation ; stating his chums, and acquainting the Board, that, not- 
withstanding the honorable testimonial which he possessed of his 
services, he had dilring so many years, remained unrewarded, and in 
the smallest pergun.aah of the province. ^ Mr. Morrieson might have 
added the Collector's opinion of. Akber Alli's character, contained in 
His Report to l^he Board ofrRevepue on the tehsildars, dated 20th 
October ISOff. I transcribe it V«r)>atim. ** Syed Akber Alii Khan, 

who is the tefisildaio of the perguiinati Havell 5 ' Sheopore, which 
yields a jumnia of Rupees 35;99], 12 Arfnas per annum, is a very 
*’ iiblo and re&pectablb mafi ; is punctual, in' the discharge of the 
“ revenue of his tehsildaiy ; is'perfectly oorrect, in the duties of his 
“ office ; alwfiys resides in Ris pergunnab, and is fully competent for 
tiu) trust fte holds." ' 

81 . ‘The Board of Revenue were pleased to adopt Mr. Morrieson's 
yjcommeiMlation, and Akber Alii was accordivgly appointed ; and the 
Orders of the B'>ard containing his appointment, dispatched to Benares. 

^Before they bad arrived howeve^;, J/Ir Mori<ieson had resigned the 
f ebavge ;» subsequently, the Rajah preferred a petition, which was for- 
warded to the Board of Revenue, stating, that not having been able to 
dispense with the attendance of Deharam near his person, another of 
his dependents, by name Sheolol Chobey, had been some time in charge 
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of the pergunnah ; and praying that this man might be appointed 
tehsildar. His representation was successful j and Akber .Allies ap- 
pointment was cancelled. , , * ♦ V • 

82. In communicating these new m'dere, the^oard were pleased 
to direct that attention should be paid* to Akber Allies merits, on 
some future occasion. "But after what he had experienced, this* mark 
of the Board^a attention coi^d have afforded hhn very slender consola- 
tion. In fact, he coutiiyaes to this hour, tehsildar ol^ the pstty 
pergunnah of Sheopore. 

83. Will it however be urged, »that the abuses I have stated 
as extensive, are a.n evil inherent in the syste^u ; since they prove that 
the temptation to abuse was so powerful, thalf it bafile(>all control. 
This objection 1 have already partially anticipated, by observing, that 
the whole province, need not have be^ giveuHo one man. If the ob- 
jection Rd applied to the tehsildarry system, under any distribution of 
the province, I must observe, that it proves too miwii : for in that 
case, let the real meaning ^f^this argument bb considered, it amounts 
to this; that generally speaking, the Grovernraent have so little con- 
fidence in their sei:vants, are so little able to control* tlierg, that 
tlie^ cannot venture to haVe ajiy offices for natives, ou a liberal footing, 
lest they should become vonab .But, in this view of the case, I do not 
see how any arrangement is to cure the evil : after all,* we must have 
native agents, and jve must trust them with power, which, upon the » 
very facts assumed by the objection, will.be perverted to the purposes • 
of exactions. The new office^ therefore, however, humble in appear- 
ance, wil^bear a valile proportioned to the facility of abuse. There 
will always bo unprincipled men, determined to tal<ie illicit advant- 
ages, and indifferent about the mejins. lliere ^^i\\ always bo w^ak 
men, who will allow the officers about them, ito conveVt their pat- 
trouagu into profit. There will be thus, as much corruptk)u, under 
the new, as under the old system; with this diliovence, that this new 
conmption, will be more sordid aiid disgraceful, audeits consequences, 
more pernicious. What has taken place of late years, in the provinces 
below, where business, as I have before observed, is chiefly conduct- 
ed by petty native agents, would, I fear, afford sufficient evidence 
that these observations, are not mere theorj^. • 

84. The tehsildarry office was so respdctabje and so liberally* re- 
warded, that it by no means followed, because a person paid a cou- 
sid'eration for it, he looked to illegal pipfits’:, buj; a(^nitting that, l^i 
many cases, those who purchased„wcAild indeuuufy ther^selves in that 
way, their station <ind their-*ad vantages, iipon,the ordinary principles 
of human nature, were ^ sort of seourity t^at they would observe a 
certaiu moderation anS decency, in theii* misconduct.* In tliecase of 
petty officers, there is uo^uch restraint; tliey have nothing at stake 
but a bare subsistence; they are exposed to great temptation ; and if 
they once give%ay to it, !he fear of detection will only stimulate tbeTr 
rapacity. They will descend to the vilest exactions, and their gains 
will often be wrung, f^’orn the poorest and most helpless of .the co'S? 
raunity. It would be durious to know how much is 'annually levie 
by Police darogalis, O^mmiasiopers of petty causes, Commissioners oi’ 
distraint, and the various retainers to the Courts ; much radre, J am 
persuaded, than Government are at all aware. The .corruption ^ot pk 
Collector, and the c^pressiouB of tehsildars, make a noise, and excite 
scandal ; petty officers fleece the people Bupee by Birpee, and little 
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Heporfcs of attention is attracted : the items are trifling, and we are apt to forget 
cait^ontLwi- amount may be enormous. 

nation of their '85. In rnakingjj^es^ «remarks, lam not afraid that I shall be 
Sessions. suspected of auy sympathy for the alpuses attached to the system, 
which I have been defendiiig. Sensibility shrinks fi;pm the name of 
corruption y tlie indignation that woufd sweep away, without further 
?808. * question, every systetfi in which it lurks, may be amiable ; but to 

perform sojid service, public men must loyk at these things, odious 
as they* are, witli cooler feelings. 

86. "The abuses which I ha-ve hitherto mentioned, were, in a great 
measure, foreign to the telisildany sytem : but the oppr,es8ion of the 
telisildara tliemse. ves, has been much insisted on. In forming a judg- 
ment oil this point, it is proper to take into consideration the accidental 
causes which 1 have mentioned, particularly the great extent of country 
placed under one Collector, and the distan6o of thecout'idl: after 
allowing for the„ operation of those causes, I see no reason why the 
tehsildars should have kid power to pra^Use greater abuses than the 
other imtive oflic'ers attached to the revenue and judicial departments. 
One of the Abuses hlleged /{igainst the tehsiKhirs however, on account of 
its inngnitnde, deserves to, be specially noi^jcedv They have been charged 
with contriving to defraud the zemindars, of their estates: a notion 
of this sort, undoubtedly prevails ; butT have nob been able to ascertain 
« Avith auy precision the extent of the alleged grieyaiice, or the means 
«'by which the fraud was supposed to bo accomplished. If, indeed, such 
things have coimnouly happened, since ^lie province was settled, and 
the revenue of tlic zemindars fixed ib perpetuity^ it is a fact pregnant 
with very tneh'?ijchbly iiifercuces. The tehsildar was a receiver of 
revj^iuie, and an ofllcor of Policy; and in both characters, had very 
limited* powers. The.,tehsildars were controlled by the Collector; the 
Collector,*' by the Board of Be venue ; the Board of Revenue, by the 
Government; then, to check the executive officers, came the judicial 
authorities, the J<ulge of the District, the Provincial Court of Appeal 
and Circuit ; and last, the High Court of the Sudder Dewauny and 
Nizainut. Are we to believe that the result of this costly and elaborate 
organization was, that persons, in the situation of revenue receivers 
• and Police agents,* could fiot bo prevented from defrauding people of 
tliefr estatas ? — Tijcy^ whf# credit this conclusion, ought not to be very 
sanguine about the effects of any new arVangement. 

'■ 87. A jeal/)usy. has’beevj entertained by some gentlemen, of the 

tehsildars ke^jiiii^ f he, people, afr a,(Iistauce from the British oflGicers. 
This effect must iiave .happened in two Awnys ; either from the dread 
of theil power, orfrom^tl^e influence of tlieir'^character. On the first 
head, I must repeat whiat I have already hinted, that if Government 
cannot devise an effectual control over officeiw in the circumstances of 


the tehsildars, there can be rto rational hope of improvement from any 
nbw system. * The cause is desperate. On the weight Which the tehsil- 
dars might .possess, by. their character and respectability, I must 
^.itend, ,tlfit though, like every thing human,j.ib was liable to abuse, 
tnat influence on the whole, was beneficial ai«i salutary ; no country 
ni the world, as I havo repeatedly^ob^served, eau be well governed, 
/without Uiis natural authority; and if the* peopIe*are disposed to depend 
o.n it, too servilely, the evil can only be effectually cured, by ameli- 
orating the general condition of the society. Now this, in ray humble 
judgment, cannot be a hasty operation, nor be accomplished by rules 
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formed, on abafcrack reasoning ; however benevolent, in the intention. Koports o£ 
To improve the general condition of the people, we must secure some euft^on termi- 
hold, on them; our plans mu%t be built, mi.th^iftxisting basis ef.lheir imtionof their 
ancient institutions, and adapted *to tl^jr ftabitseand manners; and Seasione. 
we must engftgeiin the executkm of them, those whom they can under- 
stand, and to whom they will look up, with con^^eyce hud v(3spect. 

By degrees, proportioned textile capacity and uprightness of the British isos, 
officers, what might appear too harsh, in the authority of Uiese native 
leaders, and unreasonable and injurious, in the customs of the country, 
would be mitigated, and thj people kd to know, and to assert their 
rights. If we attempt to reverse this order • if we begin, by destroy- 
ing all that is known and respected, we shall'inevitabl/ introduce a 
thousand more evils, than we correct; society will be thrown into 
anarchy, and all our efforts wasted *in a vahi contest with its vices 
ana disorders. 


88. Petty officers, ^it is thonglit, will not over»awe the people ; 
will not prevent their rej^StRng the British Officers, with their griev- 
ances. Granted that it may so, at first, what will bo tlie conclusion ? 
The people, unfortijiiiately,,^ill not only, uotiear, but t^iey despise 
such officers ; they will bo discontented, with all they do, riglit or 
wrong. Feeling tliemselva‘.^ em^iucipafced from all restraint, a spirit of 
litigiousness will go forth, among them, and vent ibselt in complaints, 
till the channels of justice become choaked. 'rhen, by the sure course • 
of things, one extreme will tt rmiuate, in the other. Pedress will be im- • 
practicable. The officers will ^lerceive their strength ; they whcrcorn- 
plaiu agaipst officeri? will become rare : and the people will be subjected 
to the odious harraasing oppressi’oii of a multjtiide’of petty tyrants. 

89. And is it not at length, time to consider whaj; may beithe 

influence of these principles, on the character and morals of tlie ^com- 
munity. As we proceed, tliese provinces will soon present iffie singu- 
lar spectacle of a great empire, the Government of which, rigidly 
excludes its subjects from every object of fair nmbirton, which, in the 
pursuit, could stimulate men to cultivate their faculties, or, in the 
possession, enlarge their understandings and elevate tlieir minds. The 
natives may accumulate wealth, as merchants ; they may be proprie- 
tors of laud; but these occupations, as t£ey aref managed ni yiia ' 
country, have no great tendency to raise *the *character: Beyond 
them, with the rarest exceptions, thene is nothing to which the people 
can aspire, higher than the command cf a pliitoon o^ sepoys, or tli^ 
possession of some petr.y civil office ifisignificawt in fignctions, and 
paid with a salary, hardly adequate to a bare* subsistence. My specula- 
tions may have perhaps 'misled ra 0 ,*but I 41m persuaded thaf very 
unfavorable effects from tliese causes^ mtly already be* traced, in the 
habits of our native subjects ; and their long continuance, must, I 
think, infallibly end, in rejlucing^the whol'ft population taone ignorant, 
grovelling, litigfous, and profligate herd. • 

90. But I may be charged with exaggerating the co*i sequences, 
of the late arrangement^ I maybe reminded, that the tehsildarry offi'5\ 
has not been abolished ;*aud that tehsildars will still be maintained^ 
on a liberal footing. I»must be^pq^^mitted to answer, that my experi-t 
enoe of the past, gives lue no confidence in such assn ranees? ♦ Should ^ 
such declarations be made by Government, it would.be superflijouFj 
to profess my implidit reliance on them. I am convinced that they 
would be perfectly sincere, at the time. But new necessities will 
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arise ; motives for economy will again press ; the roll of establish- 
ments' will undergo future revisions; no reasogs will occur why the 
tehsilldars may not pej^^rm t^heir duties^^on less salaries ; and at length 
perhaps, the abolitjK)n of^ thq office ma^ Ije resolved on ; — even now, 
rumours are abroad, that these officers aie tobe altogether discontinued 
in Behar, The percentage allowed to the telrsildars, in this and the 
Upper Provinces,' was*'a fixed fund, whiph I had hoped would have 
been kept §acred, for the encouragement and support of respectaWe 
natives.' Now, tliat its integrity has been violated, it will soon melt 
away. Tile salaries proposed tc^be substituted, will gradually dwindle, 
by retrenchment ; and the abolition of the office itself, will probably 
not bo long postponefd ; — then, after the lapse of a few years, a 
native of education and character, will be a phenomenon ; and if 
afterwards, this consequence should bo regretted, that which might 
easily have been prevented, will never be retrieved. 

91. The e^^onomy of the measure, is yet to be touched on; a 
motive of Government, Which lean neverl&bitik, much less speakof, but 
witli respect; ye£ I take the liberty of observing that economy has no 
connection,* with the merits or detects oi the dilfer.ent systems under 
examination. If improvements can be ^made in the interior manage- 
ment of the country, and a saving accrue to Government, at the same 
time, that, would be a fortpnate secondary result of the new measures, 
< but ought not to be regarded, as the motive. On,the other hand, if an 
• imperious state necessity, enforce the adoption of a worse, but cheaper 
system, let that, be understood as tho ground of the measure, and 
whatever regret may prevail, all ibjoctioiis mbsb cease. But when 
these considerations are suffered to mingle, there will always be danger 
tbqt the merits of the oppbsingpbms, will not be steadily weighed, and 
that eo^^non3y, which, ever side it may embrace, will have too power- 
ful a voio3, in silencing scruples and overruling difficulties. 

02. Waving this reasoning however, and examining the new 
arrangements, by the test of economy, I am of opinion that its expedi- 
ency is by no means, clearly ascertained. There may indeed, be a 
considerable immediate saving; but to say nothing of possible loss 
of revenue by the change, the establishments below, are very costly, 

' and seem to havf; a constant tendency to increase. I have already 
observed, -that the policb establishments have been declared ineffi- 
cient: I now observe, from the Report of the Nizamut Adawlut to 
Government, oi^ thq Pqlice establishments of this province, dated the 
18th of Decjfirabhv 1807, that they have a plan in contemplation for 
strengthening the Police,' by stationing •armed peons throughout the 
countfy, in every tow® o^' considerable villfige. I think I am within 
bounds when 'I say, bhat the execution of thm plan, will double the 
present charge on account of Police. The judicial contingencies 
below,* in the*articles of jails, guards, cost of banishment and trans- 
portation, rewards for the apprehension of criminals, *diet of prisoners 
and witnesses, are already very heavy; and as there seems reason to 

/ «^i*ead that crimes, and dacoity in particular* are increasing, may be 
expected to augment daily. Should there bo any weight in the argu- 
ments which J have presumed to ^dvfince, the* system will by degrees, 
be attended with the same effects in'the Uppev Provinces, the first 
• saving will insensibly be absorbed, in these charges ; and there will 
be superadded an expenditure, still more to be deplored, of the blood 
and happiness of tho people. 
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93. I have already exceeded Vll ordinary bounds ; and there yet 

remains a topk, so important in itself^ and so closely, conuected'Titith 
all my former reasonings that I cannot passjt ow in silence; though 
my observations on it; must imcSssa'rily be vefy ■ • 

94. Within a few years oack; by cesskms and ccfbqnest, the terri- 

tory under the immediate guperinteudence of the 6overuiiieut;Geiieral, 
has been doubled, for I believe I may say doub\p, wikliaut any exag- 
geration. The plan adopted ^or the management of these extensive 
acquisitions, has been to appoint a temporary Comfhissiuu for the settle- 
ment of them, which on executing its task, is to be withdrawn ; and 
afterwards, the whole detail of revenuS, justice and Police, is to be 
placed under the cognizance of the Boards and great officers, at the 
Presidency of Fort William, who already exercised the superintendence 
of these objects, in the old territory, ^ith griat submission, 1 take 
the liberty of expressing my firm conviction, tliat this system is de- 
fecti\^e, in the very important point of control, and consequently, that 
it will be found inadequate ^ maintain the internal peace, justice, 
and good order of these remote possessions. , 

95. The superiutendencef of revenue details, anc^ of the appoint- 
mencof the native revenue pmcers, is vested iit the Board of lievejiue. 
The superintendence of the judicial anti Police establishments is the 
duty of the Court, called the Su'dder Dewanny and Nizamut Adawlut. 
The superintending powers of the Pji*ovincial Court Appeal and 
Circuit are too insignfficant to be taken into the account. 

96. In the course of this report, I have had occasion to notice 
strong symptoms o^ inefficiency ,in the control Df the Board of 
Eevenue aild Government, over the revenue affairs^ even of this pro- 
vince. After this experience, what can rejigouabty be expected of 
the same controlling powers from the •province upwards, in Bundjp- 
ound, tho Doab, and Rohilound to Banda, Saharumpore, and Moi'ada- 
bad. The same reasoning may be extended, with equal, •perhhps 
superior force, to the superintendence of the Court- of Siidder De- 
wanny and Nizamut Adawlut, in proportion as its duties are more 
extensive, arduous and important, and exact a more thorough 
knowledge of every local peculiarity. 

97. Rumours very generally prevail, that the abuses charged 

against the tehsildarry system in the province of BCiiares, havt^ also 
existed in the provinces abovp. If the fact*be so, can any per^n 
who has duly weighed the preceding oonsiderations^deem it a subject 
for surDrise, or derive any iufere^ices irom’jt, pnftyrorable to tha» 
particular system. • * • . * % 

98. To resumS the imifiediate object of my attrition, the grtat 
distance of the seat oi control is ndt the oply mischief. Th» new 
country, has already, and will every d&y, still raortf pour into the 
Boards and oflfices of the PCesidency, an increase of business, to which 
they are totally ynequal. iThose.Boards Ad offices had^certainly, not 
too little to do previously, and thence their present burthens may bo 
conceived. But the extension of territory, is not the sole Qause of this 
increase of business. When that extension took place, and tjie reaolqr 
tion was adopted, to adnfinister the affairs of the new bountry, by the^S 
officers at the Pi-esidencf , an arjaagement seemed absolutely necessary, il 
to shift on some local authorities, a portion of the details w,hich tfow ^ 
centre in those offices. So little however, has this temperament been 
resorted to, that a ‘practice prevails, and every day gains ground,* 
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Reports of of drawing down to the Presidency, epeiy species of minute detail, 
cuit^onfcemi* ^JL'o show how fav this practice has been carried, I shall content myself 
ration of their with quoting the provisions of Regulation V, 1804 j by which none of 
Sessions. tlj® British ofEcei's^jiiJicial, revefuie' or commercial, in the immense 
extent of country immediately dependen*fc on the Government-General, 
Diviaion' remove any native oflScer receiving a salary'of more than 10 
1808. ’ Rupees per mensem,^ (that is, in English money, £15 per annum) 

without first bringing him to a regular trial, and submitting the-pro- 
ctedingsk to some of ^he superior authorities in Calcutta. Nor is this 
formality required merely in cases of guilt and misconduct, where the 
ground of the dismission woWld involve a stain upon character. In 
' capacity so easy to see, so difficult to prove, and to embody on a 

record ; has been constituted a corpus delicti^ and subjected to the 
same process. 

99. It is worth while to attend to these rules, in refe»’ence to the 
Courts of Circuit and appeal. These Courts are composed of three 
inetnbeis, who* must all be of long sta^jdiiug in the service : in their 
civil capacity, they have considerable power and property : as crimi- 
nal kludges, they possess singly, a Yevy^ extensive jnrisdiction over 
person, liberty, and reputation; yet to‘' leave trhem, the regnlfcion 
of their own ministerki officers has" been thought too much : the 
united voice of all the threfe Judges will not suffice, to remove the 
lowest of the classes of their clerks. 

100. To trace the future effects of these two causes, the remote- 
ness and consequent weakness of the sitpevintending powers, and the 
overwhelming mq.Uiplicity of business, would be almost superfluous. * 
All affairs that relate to the internal management, must be hastily dis- 
patched. The wTiut of leisure, and difficulty of procuring accurate 
iijformation, will I’ender impracticable a patient discriminating atten- 
tion t>o local peculiarities, and will generate a disposition to cut short 
all troublesome questions, by uniform arrangements and sweeping 
general rules. The real inefficiency of control, in spite of the shew 
of minute and r.’gorons superintendence, will be felt and abused; evils 
and disorders will multiply ; new rules and forms will be resorted to, 
as the remedy. The remedy will, in turn, increase the load of busi- 
ness; and these causes will continue to operate on each other, in a 
perpetual circle of action and re-action, till a pressure arises, that 
will endanger the stoppage of the whole system. 

101. Political objects may perhaps be thought beyond my pro- 
'•;ince ; but in the new territcry, tjiey are, and must for some time be, 
intimately bj^ndb^ wi«th revenife and judicial affairs. The wars of 
SoiiSnee and Beejeo c Ghur, and more' recently of Kamonah and 
Gonowry, arose out of^reyenue and judicial matters. I have no inten- 
tion to insinuartie that ihese unpleasant events were owing to any mis- • 
management of our public officers, or toauy defects of our regula- 
tions ; for I ^ really not particularly informed of the circumstances, 
in which they originated. Bub they shew that such cilises, might pro- 
duce such, effects, and in my humble judgment, concur, with a thousand 
ojher considerations, to prove that a subordinate Government is as 

Necessary in the new territories, as at Madras or Bombay. 
j 102. I will not, for the present*, longer 'encroach on the time of 
I thd. Nizj^mut Adawlut and Government, though I cannot but regret 
( that want of leisure has compelled me to lay my reflections before 
Xhem, in so imperfect a shape. To cojnplete the siibjecfc, a review of the 
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administration of civil justice, was required ; wliioh, if I do not flatter 

myself, would have afforded many powerful argurneiits for the opinions 
which I have advarjceS. This,^! may perhaps ^^ertake hereaftey ; 
but I must now return to my ordiu'auy duties,, amf leave these great 
questions, to the ^isdom of my .superiors. * • * 

(Signed) JAJIES. STUART;' 

iudge. 


Register •to the Nizamut Adawlut. 


• Benares, 
hth Fehruari} 1808. 


To W. B. Bayley, Esq., 


Sir, 

* 

Para. 1. It is with mpdli diffidence that I addyef^ th§ Nizamut 
Adawlut on the present* oc 4 ;*aaion, for T have to propose measures', the 
nature of which they are, I know, generally averse to. 

2. As the Nizamut Adawluf, the Government, and#the people of 
the country, look to th^ kludges of Oircfiit, as well as to the Magistrates, 
for the establishment of an efficient Police, I consider it to be my 

• duty to call the attention of tlnj superior Court to this subject. 

3. I ^0 not waU*till the end*of Circuit, wTien, in the course 

of official routine, I should have to make a report V tJie Court; be- 
cause the evil which I complain of is great aild inci»ea8ing, and every 
instant of delay, serves only to furnish new victims to the ativcitTes 
which are daily practised. , t 

4. That dacoity is very prevtilent in Rajeshahye, has been often 

stated; but if its vast extent were known, if the scenes of horror, 
the murders, the buruiugs, tbe excessive cruelties which are conti- 
nually perpetrated here, were properly represented to Government, I 
am confident that some measures would be adopted, to remedy tbe 
evil; certainly there is not an individual belonging to the Gavern- 
raent who does not anxiously wish to save Ihe people from robbery 
and massacre, yet the situation of the people, is not sufficiently attend- 
ed to. It cannot be denied that, in point of fact, tfhere is no protec^ 
tion for persons or property ; and {ha<> tiie present wfeUjhed, mecha- 
nical, inefficient systein of Police, is a mere* mockefyf * . 

5. The dacoits knovif much better than ye, how to preserve their 

power ; they have with great success established a re«pect for their 
order, by speedy, certain, tand severe^punishments, and by judicious 
arrangements for removing obstacles and k>r facilitating the execution 
of their plans, * ’ • • 

6. Such is -the state of things which prevails, in most/)f the zil- 

lahs in Bengal; but in tihis, it is much worse than, in any other I havQ 
seen. I am fully persuaded that no civilized country 6ver had so badj 
a Police, as that which ^Rajeshaby^ has at present. , ^ U 

7. It is not many years since the people about Govingnuge/ on 4 
the northern frontier of this district, finding that they could get no ^ 
protection from us, and that their condition was become quite intofera- 
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ble^ rose in a mass, and executed ^ great number of dacoits. One or 
two happy inst 9 .ncea of successful opposition to robbers might possi- 
bly excite the sai^ spirit here; in the present state of things^ 
it*is- perhaps desiicoIelKat suc];i'anMnsurrection should take place 
here, and probalSly it wilt happen soondr or later; for things cannot 
continue much longer, as they are.c I trust, however, that Govern- 
ment will ni/jhev adpainister relief, in a proper manner, than suffer 
the application of so violent a remedy. ^ 

‘ j3. «There are two grand points for the dacoits to effect ; first, to 

prevent apprehension ; second, to prevent conviction. For the first, 
they bribe the zernindary aild Police officers; and for the second, 
they toVture and murder the informers, prosecutors and witnesses, 
who appehr against them. 

9. The progress of this ^sy stem is dreadful ; the dacoits become 
every thing, and the Police and the criminal judicattjre, nothing, 

10. 1 do not speak of these evils, merely to add that I lament 

their existence ; but to propose a ren\g^vy and to entreat that steps 
mny be taken witliout delay, to save some of the lives which are every 
day exposed to the dacoits. • 

^11. ‘‘I am at this tvrne, oppressed with business; near 1,700 wit- 
nesses are kept from their homes, and three or four hundred prisoners 
remain untried. I cannot k^p theae'people waiting, while I am read- 
ing papers to procure inf(?rmatiqn, digesting plans, and writing letters. 
I have no leisure, but on Sundays and at night ; %o, I must be excused 
from going minutely into things now ;*'atid I shall only beg, for the 
present, at least,, I may have thq ci^jdit of giving no overcharged 
statement, but siinply describing things, as they appear to me, from 
the most accurate observations I erfn make, and the best in formation 
I^can procure; itnd 1 *have only to recommend that relief be soon 
granted to Uie unfortunate people of this district. 

12. * Ou my way through the northern parts of this zillah, Iliad 
some conversation with a zemindar and a Police darogah, who have 
distinguished themselves, by their exertions to apprehend dacoits. I 
exhorted them to use every effort for the seizure of Pundita and 
Cartica,two notorious sirdars, whose gangs have longinfested that part 
of the country. They told me that it was impossible to get any in- 
formfltiou about the greali dacoits ; that the houses of all the principal 
inhabitants were open t6 them; yet, thi\t nobody dared mention their 
names, for fear of being murdered. The darogah told me that orders 
cssued by the^. Police were m immediately communicated to Pundita. 
They attributed*- fdie,. success bi Uie dacoits to the same cause, that 
every body els^b doe3«; namely, the protection ^iven them by the 
zemiiidars and Police offjeera, and other people^ of power and influence 
in the country^ ‘ Evei^ thing I hear and see, and read on this subject, 
serves to convince me of the truth of this statement. 

13. Th^ principal peiisons who„have l^nds or farms in the north- 
ern parts of this district, where there are most dacoits, ^re the foujdarry 
sevishtadar^ ; Unoopinder Narrain, and the peshcar Ruheem Oodeen 
"^isken Sindial, a dewanny raohurir, and Doiieen Geer Goaeyn and 

Uoop lifoonshtye, who hold no oflBoes nnderKjovernment. 

1 4. There is evidently a con^exjon of iniJerests between Domeen 
Geer Goeeyn, and the two foujdarry officers who farm lands together, 
and mu tu al ly support each other. Anoop Moonshee again, is connect- 
ed with Kishen Sindial, and with cue Radamohiin Ghose, a serishteh 
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vakeel, who appears to be a Hvy considerable person here. Most 
of the Police darogabs seem to be, under the in^uence of Bjiheem 
Oodeen ; Anoop Moonshee and Domeen Geer accuse each other, o( har* 
bouring dacoits, and there Is eV^ry reasdij t^^believe they are both 
guilty ; for a great many nbtorioua daccfils, and hftrbourerB of dacoits, 
live on their estates,, as welkon Ruheem Oodeeu'a and Urioopinder 
Narrain's, and Eishen SiudiaPs, although itjs notioasy to apprehend 
them ; or if they are apprcHiended, to convict them. 
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15. The Magistrate here, has so much to do, that a grea*t deal of 
important business is necessarily left^to the principal omla ; that is to 
say, to the seiishtahdar and Ruheem Oodefen. It rests with them to 
bring forward whatever appears to be most pressing, add the Magis- 
trate always allows them, to give their opipions on the cases before 
him. *lJow it appear^ to me, that ft matte^8 of consequence are un- 
warrantably kept back, and if criminals are improperly released, 
great responsibility shc^ld attach to these officers; Jor it is quite out 
of the question to snppojJS^tliat as far as thd Magistrate is concerned, 
these errors proceed from apy thing but inadvertency. 

.• • * * • . 

16. But if there ate vgry serious chai;ges against these men and 

their dependents, for all sort&of oppreesion and violence, and for using 
the power and influence of their official stations to tyl’annize with im- 
punity, and to suppress complaint's and prevent their being brought 
to decision ; I think it raiv^t be admitted, that they ought not to b$ 

allowed to retain their situations. 

« • • * 


17.* I have lately sent an prder to the Magistrate to bring to de- 
cision without delay, seven complaints of tWs nature, all very serious, 
and most of them, bearing the strongest appearance pf truth. • The 
complainants had been twice to the Court of Circuit, and once.to the 
Nizamut Adawlut, and the Magistrate, whenever they came, ordered 
the cases to be brought forward ; yet they were not brought forward ; 
and it is plain, that as far as regards the Magistrjfte, the only reason 
for the neglect, was the multiplicity of business which compelled him to 
trust to his omla, for a proper selection of the most important cases. 


18. I mention this, to introduce a more dating instance of their 
interference"^ which, with, the fact of th^r iiv)fusfiil connexiofi with 
dacoits, leaves no doubt in my mind, that these two men are the chief 
causes of the dacoity here, and ^he cl^ief ol^staples ^/O its suppressfon. 
Anoop Moonshee, who is not iri^ndly to JRu^5pm*j3odeen, or the 
serishtadar, sei^fed Ata, *a, notorious dacoii^, of !Pundita's gatig, an 
inhabitant of Sonai^ig^ee, which belongs, to the serishtadai^and Ru- 
heem Oodeen, and appears to be a nesit or dRCoits.* • Ata confessed to 
the darogah, three dacoities, two of them attended with burning ; and 
he was sent to the Mag jpt rate,, who tookievidence of hjp confession, and, 
instead of cdbmitting the prisoner, as be usually doee in such causes, 
ordered the proceedings to be kept with those of Jhaupra and others. 
The Magistrate does^not know why they were joined with Jhaupra^s ; 
probably it was, beoanse Ata was of the same gang as Jliaupra ; t|hia 
happened in February. Ampn^ the proceedings held in April, in the 
case of Fhnttoo and others^ notorious dacoits^ it is said in jibe ex^mirA- 
tion of some of the witnesses, ** the witness then looking at Ata, 
was apprehe'ndbd on another charge, said, this Ata is a ndtoribus - 
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dacoifc.’^ In fact, there was but one charge against Ata, that had 
been joined with Jhaupra^s case, and the Magistrate can give no 
account of' the introdu^on pf Ata, among the prisoners in Phuttoo’a. 

19. On the 2nd of'Mfip, wifhoub any further evidence for or 
against Ata, is an order on Jhaupra’s cape, in the record of which, was 
tlie confession of Ata, stating that there was n'othing proved against 
Ata ; but that as there Was another charge against him, he must not 
be released till that should be decided. On the 4th of May the case 
of Phuttbo was brought on, and among the prisoners was Ata, placed 
there, I suppose, by a trick of the oinla, that he might be regularly 
discharged.; for there was nothing against him ; — then an order was 
passed for the commitnient of Phuttoo and others, and for the release 

of the other prisoners ; so, Ata escaped. 

* , 

20. Hearing of this,"! called for the proce(«diug8 on the 2nd June, 
and after exclaiming much and publicly against the atrocity of releasing 
.a dacoit, I gave nOuice that I should enquirei;^o‘the affair next day ; but, 
owing to great pressure of business, I was^liged to put it off till the 
day after. Among the papers, I found an order of the Magistrate, 
dated 4th of 'May, directing that Ghausee and^ Chambreah should give 
security, or be imprisoned a‘month‘. From'the proceedings, I suspected 
that tliey were both notorious ‘dacoits : and there was evidence of 
Ghausee harbouring Jeetoo/ a notorious sirdar dacoit and murderer, 
>/ho had robbed and murdered with Puudita^s gafig for many years, 
^hese were all ryots of Domun ‘Geer, RuheeAi Oodeen^s friend. As that 
day, the 4th June, was the term of tliejr irfipri8onm<ept, I sent instantly 
to the jail to prevent their discharge ; but they had been Released 
the day before. Out) of th^ mohurirs,^ Nundcomar, admitted that he 
had v^rifcteu out the order for theii-* release, and taken it to the Magis- 
trate to sign, telling him the period for their imprisonment was expired. 
WheiPI attempted to make enquiry into this affair, I found Mahomed 
Tnckee, the raohurir of the jail, whose particular business it was 
to prevent the release of persons in their circumstances, trying to 
thwart my enquiring, by threatening another mohurir, whom I was 
questioning on the subject. I directed the Magistrate to suspend Ma- 
homed Tuckee, and 1 hope the Nizamut Adawlut will dismiss him. 

^1. The fonjdaree sheristadar, with his 60 Rupees a month, 
and the pesficar, with*' his 40, have contrived to possess themselves 
of ^reaC landed property in this district ; from their connexions with 
zemindars, and tlkejr official siVui^tioos, they have acquired a degree 
of power and indue^ioe which, they tui’h, to the worst purposes. I am 
persuaded that they deribfi a. revenue from tne dacoits, and give them 
protectioh ; and that thej Guppress coinpla'nts,* which are brought 
against themselves or their dependents. ^ 

22. I will not venture te say, that the dismissal of these two 
men, will be foUowed by an immediate cessation of dacoity ; but it is 
very plain that, as long as they retain their power and influence, 
dacoity will increase ; and that it is extremely (difficult for any man 
to ^btain justice here, if they are disposed to puevent it. 

. 23. If the .Court do not think p^ropei; to disbiss the serishtadar 
a^d pechcar.,.! recommend that they be suspended, till all th6 criminal 
(ftiaes now pending against them, or any of their officers or depend- 
ents, bb finally settled. 
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24. I further be| leave tcf recommend, that the Magistrate be 
permitted immediately to suspend any Police darog^h, in whose, juris- 
diction dacoity mayl)e very seriously preval^fc, or where notofious 
dacoits reside. 

• ' •• • 

I b^Lve, &c., 

(Signed) S^RACHBY; ‘ 

Nattorb, mh June 1808. | (Sighed) W. B. BAYLEY, 
Calcutta Court of Circuit, j * Register. 


To W. B. Bay ley, Esq., , 

Register to Uie Nizamut Adawfut, Fort William. • 

Sir, 

I must again em treat the attention of the Court to some sugges** 
tions with respect to the Felice, and to 4ihe operation ol: the more im-^ 
mediate causes of dacoity ; aJid ijp a consideration, of the reasons, why 
the sanction of the* criminal law is become inepcient in the way of 
example, and can no longer detdr from the pomnfission of crimes, or 
affect any criminals, except those who, in justi'ce are not desei^viug 
of severe punishment. . * • 

I consider it as out of the question, to improve the rnortil and reli- 
gious principle of the people, by direct positive institutions, We 
are too ignorant of the natives, to attempt anything so artificial, 
without imminent risk. We do not understand the operation of such 
institutions on their minds, or their tendency, with respect to the 
frame of the society. As for the criminal jaw, I believe the impolicy 
and inefficacy, even the mischief of very severe puufhhrnents, is generally 
acknowledged, as well the injustice *of inflicting punishment, 
where other remedies might have been used, with equal effect.* With 
respect to increasing the severity of tVe crlyninj,ria^, we have before 
our eyes, an admirable example.* In 1803, «aud*ag4n in 1805, this 
principle was expected to* prove a remedy ipr dal^oity. It had been 
tried, and it has utterljf failed. As* it is impossible to concei\^ a case 
more directly in point, or a more full, simple^ convfricing proof of the 
insufficiency of the rn anus to the*eud; I trust no increase in the 
security of the criminaHaw, will ever Ife again resorted to. 

As punisliments are more severe, stricter proof* of the crirah is 
required; and consequently a proportionally greater number of crimi- 
nals, escape conviction. Besides, theterrorof the severer pjunishment, 
makes the criminal mdte careful to guard against being taken ; and as 
it has no tendency td incre%sa the activity of the Police, but the con- 
trary, the number of offenders apprehended, will, of course/4)e less thdk 
before. The dacoits now guard against the danger of apprehens^oS 
and conviction, by . corruption and terror. Thoy would give* more 
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bribes^ and commit more murders, ii they thought more precaution 
necessary; and th^ consequence would be, that the difficulties of ap- 
prehpndin'g and convicttng dacoits would increase) and people who h^ 
been ‘robbed and torUnred,, 'would still be compelled to perjure them- 
selves that they mi^ht not be* murdered. * ^ 

And wi,th respect to the adrninistmtion of, the laws, are not the 
Judges now entniated v^ith as much power as is proper ? and if the 
law was made more seVere, would it not b6 necessary to extend their 
powers etill* further ? And are we all fit persons, to be entrusted with 
discretionary power to inflict punishments, which are by many consi- 
dered to be worse than death ? Persons who are entrusted with such 
power, ought to be appointed from no other consideration whatever, 
but tliat of tfie fitness of the man for the place. But 1 would ask, 
whether all our appointments ha^ve ever been so filled ? and whether 
it is probable, from the nature of our service, that they ever<will be? 
We may all be Judges, learned, and unlearned. 

With respect) to mys^^df, I must canditli^I Confess, that every day^s 
experience and reflection on the nature of our Courts, and of the minds 
and mannerf} of the natives,as far as I cAiitSee, serve to increase my 
doubts’ about our capacity *to discover truth among them. It appears 
to me, that there is a very gr^at deal of perjury, of many different 
shades, in our judicial proceedings ; and that many common rules of 
evidence here, would be inap'plicabloand absurd. Even the honest men, 
^18 well as the rogues, are perjured. The most simple, and the most 
'cunning, alike make assertion^ that are incredible, or that are certainly 
false. If the prosecutor in cases of dasnoity was to disbelieved in all 
cases, because there was perjury ; scarpe a dacoit would be convicted. 
By cross-examination, youiinay draw an honest witness into as many 
absiu dities agji contradictious as you please; but it is not easy to 
detect, ,tte persons whb come forward, as eye-witnesses in cases of 
dacoity ; — their story is all true, but one point, the identity of the per- 
sons whom they accuse; and how can you discover whether this is 
true or false ? — So'hie witnesses are loquacious, some taciturn ; some 
frigid, some over zealous; some willing, some unwilling; some bold, 
some timid; some scrupulous ; some come to give false evidence, in 
favor of a friend or a master; some to ruin an enemy; and the signs 
bf the dl#erent modes that^disguise truth, are so very equivocal, and 
often* so uniiitelligiblej tha^ nothing can be depended on. There is 
not one witness in q. dozen, on whom you can implicitly rely for a 
puf'ely true story ItJias. veryofteuchappened, that a story which, by 
attending onlyrto t|Ka plain direct course of things, I believe to be true, 
has, by examining into matters apparently honnected in a very distant 
degree, With the case, tu^n^d out t6 be entirely false. I am afraid that 
the evidence of witnesses^iu ou^ Courts is, for the most part, an instru- 
ment in the hands of men, and not an indepeildent, untouched source 
of truth. Withtthese impres^ons, it is, natural that I should at least, 
enlfertain some‘floubts of the propriety of extending the powers of the 
Court. What can be more absurd than some of the futwas of the law 
officers ? ^And is it not very bad to subject suffh futwas to the con- 
fiivnatiou of men/who are not capable of fornfiug a rational opinion 

2 ;)ncerMing them ? ^ c ^ ^ 

' l<rathci* wish that our power of inflicting severe punishments 
ere more confined, and that there were more distinctions and modi- 
fioatiohs in the now existing laws against dacoity y for it is dreadful to 
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confound, in one undiatingaisbed mass, infinite shades of criminality ; 
to bleud even iunocence and misfortune with guilt tlic most atroci9us. 

What does a gang of dacoits c^jisist of?* Twre is the sirdar ;• the 
leader of the party, when hef is •present, awd tueir (firector, when he is 
absent. He is a*professed robber and murderer. He is i\ot only the 
conductor of the atrocifies that are committed;^but«he*i8 the point of 
union of many inferior crimiaala. He finds recrtiits for his party, not 
only by accepting the services of wretches like himj^t-lf, but*he has*re- 
course to persuasion, to force, and to terror: some of his party, are 
pressed to carry bundles or torches ; ftoine are severely beat • some 
threatened, with death; some, with dacoity, if they refuse to join. 
Many, thus initiated against their inclination, are gi adually corrupted, 
till the greatest crimes are familiar tojhern, aiid they become, at last, 
harden^ d^^coits. A ga»g of dacoits, then, does not consist entirely of 
professed robbers : many of the party, are poor, honest, industrious 
people, who are seized fomtl^ service of the ijight ; ^me assist wil- 
lingly, but not actively ; an^ some, are regularly esti^lished robbers. 
Is it right that so lieterogeiioous a set as this, should Jje jymbled to- 
getlier, and be all liable t^the same punisliftient ? — It is the duty of 
the legislature to protect thotfe ignoritnt and helpless creatures, who 
cannot protect themselves one part of the system, ^jould not de- 
nounce against an unfortunate wreybch, death or other exceedingly 
severe punishment, fOr a crime which, owing to the defects of another 
part of the system, he is compelled to commit. If you refuse him pro- 
’ tection, and leave him, to the uhcoiitrol'od power ofr robbers and mur- 
derers, wiW you inflict severe puuish.aent on him, after the offence 
has been forced upon him ? If you could ncibcLecf: that power, how 
could he resist it ? — But the duty of^he legislator is not confiued*to 
this coa^'ser sort of protection ; he must cousidei^ that this is a u;eak 
and ignorant race, and it is a duty to save them from terapfation, to 
prevent corruption from spreading around them; and if this duty is 
neglected, and crimes are generated inconsequence, ifith what justica 
can the criminal be punished ? 

Such are the considerations from which I think it is repugnant to 
all good principle, to neglect the means of prevention, and to p^unish 
for dacoity indiscriminately. If it is now admitted that to increase 
the severity of the Criminal Law, and to eularg«e the powders of the 
Courts, is exceptionable in every point of view ; let it he considered 
whether good preventive measurefii»coul<> not* be sontiived. In pro- 
posing such measures, I am awara no iafrjngamen^u'aur political 
principles, can be allbwed ; noTchauges in our fundamental institutions ; 
no additional expense;, no* serious iunlbvationiof any kind. Icfo not 
want to create any new power ; to estal^lisfl any flew office ; to rescind 
any Eegiilation, or to procded on any principles, but those which are 
already admitted. , . * • ^ 

What I pui^ose generally, is this : to turn the exTstiug power 
and influence of the country, to the assistance of the Police. * 

I assume as a fact assertained beyond all doubt, as far as my sphere 
of observation extends, thlit is to say, the Calcutta and ^oorshedabad 
divisions (of the Dacca pihrt, I %n:^ wholly ignorant) that dacoits inhabit 
populous countries. Where there is power and influence, of course 
there are few exceptions ; but I speak generally. If any person . 
mauds proof of this, I*refer to the reports of the darogahs, and the re- 
cords of the Criminal Courts ; and 1 ask, in what sort of places dacoits 
[VoL.1.]’ ; a75 
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of fii-e apprehended, and whafc appear to have been the ordinary habits of 
liftfontermi" lives. I am not afraid that this will be contradicted ; and I am 
imti’oDofthQir conYiiiced that the more detail is ^enednto, to ascertain the fact, the 
Negaiong. ^ore fully will it be coilfirig^ed. Indeed, a little attention to the cir- 
No Ba ^ dacoity, to the persons, of whom the gangs are found to 
jegbahyeDiTi*- 1^® composed, the.pature of our Government, and the state of society, 
iion. would, without any actual knowledge of the fact, render it highly irn- 

probabje t)iat dacoits should be other, than what I have stated. In 
short, i take for granted tliat dacoits are not the solitary inhabitants 
of woods and deserts, and secret places ; but that they live in the 
neighbourhood and society of men. 

It seems to be a prevailing opinion, that the state of society in 
Bengal, owing to the reduction of the great families, and the division 
of estates, is now such, as to be unable to afiord assistance to fhp Police. 
That this opinion is erroneous I entertain nob the smallest doubt. Con- 
sider wlio are the chief persons of povve^nd influence in the country, 
and how perfectlj they are, at the mercy 6t Government; how closely 
within its reach. These persons, are the principal native officers of Go- 
vernment ; and the zemindars and farmers, under their immediate 
authority, are the inferior native ofiicers'of Government ; and their de- 
pendants, and tlienaibs of the zemindars and farmers, under them again, 
aretlie gomastahsandbaniwidars, ?ind different officers belonging to the 
Cntcherry and the inundnls, peramanicks and pyLes of villages. Large 
estates are managed chiefly by naibs in the niofussil, and the very 
smali estates are managed by the prQprietors th(?jnselves. lairgo towns 
which are, I belicvQ, very seldom the residence of dacoits, are the only 
places whore ther6 are ipauy indepeudeut men. Tlirougliout the rest 
of obhe country, the great body of the people are subject to tlie power 
aud ii'jfluonce of a fow individuals ; no objection can arise, from the 
vast nuifiber of independent talookdars. f know that the dacoits, 
generally, do not live on their estates. Indeed, lie wIio carries desolation 
into tiie neighbouring lauds, cannot expect to hold an undisturbed re- 
sidence, on the estate of a man who is unable to protect liim. I should 
have no concern about the estates of petty talookdars ; dacoits may be 
there, sometimes, but not often ; and if they can bo rooted out of the 
great‘'es bates, tliere will soon be an end of them. The connection of 
dependence from tlie zemindars and the pfficers of Government to the 
lowest of the people, is as general and as perfect, as can be conceived. 
Government, and njilural authority, is strong throughout ; the superior 
is, in the daily exevciso of authorityeover the inferior, by calls on his per- 
aorfal services or his pyroporty. If this au-oliority is^xercised in moder- 
ation/ aud nccording^o usage, we hear nothftigof it ; when it is oxces- 
fiiye, it frequently appears iu our Courts. When a darogah gives a 
detailed account of his proceedings to apprehend dacoits, he almost in- 
variably speaks of his demanding asi^istanc^ from the zemindar; when 
‘he or his onifah go to a village, they immediately apply to the chief 
officer of 4he zemindar; when they find it necessary to apologize for 
the bad ^tate of the Police, they blame the zsmiudar aud hia officers. 
I scarcely know an instance of any other reason being assigned, 
i^gain, every zemindar has at the t.annah, a vakeel or a pyke, or some 
■prt of agent, This man, generally acts as a goyendah also ; be is often 
the confidential agent of the zemindar, of the Police officers, and of the 
daboifcs. The effects of this soon appear, that is to say, dacoity begin ; 
but if the first appearance of the aril, was a signal for the punishment 
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oi the zemindar and tlie darogatii and the dismissal of tlie latter ; we 
should soon find, thatjnstead of uniting against the Police, they would 
see that their immediate and obvious iu^resis l^c^uired them, to miito 
for its support. The zemindars are bound by theij engagements, 'and 
by the regulations to assist the Police. Let that part of their duty be 
explained ; let it be taken in rither an enlarged sense; and let it so 
have the sanction of law. I would not require ^of*lflie* zemindars any 
acfts which they are not themselves, occasionally in the habit of per- 
forming, and to which they are not generally bound ; but intend of 
making them apprehend notorious dagoits as they do now, Whenever 
they think fit, or whenever they are specificaJly culled on Uy the Ma- 
gistrate, or the Police darogah, I would declare it to ba their duty 
to apprehend notorious dacoits, at all times. I would subject them 
to fine aud imprisonment for neglec'#; and If any notorious dacoit 
livjd ofl their estate, thS presumption should be, that it was by tlieir 
neglect, aud the burden of proof that it was not, shou^jl be upon them. 
I would declare, that the*^ai(tft being provedt of any notorious dacoit 
holding undisturbed residence on their estate, shouhl render that es- 
tate liable to forfeiture, and t*lie inferior offiqpra of the^eniiiidar, to bo 
liable to fine aud imprisonment. I wgiild nqt allow the naib of a non- 
resident zemindar to act, without secmaty from his principal to a large 
amount, which should be forfeited, if he neglected hiif Police duties ; 
officers of Government guilty of offences against this rule should be 
liable to immediate dismission, should never be allowed to serve again, , 
and their estates should be li^le to be forfeited. 

I thipk it is impSssible to dofibt Miat the dacoits are protected by 
the zemindars or their dependents, by the Police cdficers and their 
agents at their tannahs, aud by ih^ persons whb have power ^nd 
influence at the Magistrate’s Cutcberry. When,! speak bf projection, 
I mean to include in the expression every sort of conniwance* and 
neglect by which dacoits are enabled to live unmolested, aud carry ou 
their profession. • 

I beg leave to remind the Court, that some suggestions about the 
harbouring of dacoits, which I made last year in my report on the 
Calcutta circuit, were generally approved ; and I understood that 
what I then proposed would be carried into “effect ;*and tliongb'as yefc 
nothing has been done, I can with some con'fideqce again addres^the 
Court on the subject, knovfing tbaji my first principle has been ad- 
mitted. I am aware it may be urged, t^at what^iS tyie iii Rajeshaye 
may not apply elsewhere. I must# howevei\ beg* lea%e to say, that 
when the causes ctf dacoityiare hidden, orfl* bpgt hdpe of discovering 
them, is to be found in attention to these districts, where the evil is so 
intolerable as to force Itself into public notice,.iu most*points of view. 
Such was the state of IJuddea lasiJ year, till it was reformed by 
Mr. Macau ; and such is the state of Rajeiahaye. Now, my opinion re- 
specting the gr^at causes hi dacdity was chiefly founded •n what I satv 
at Nttddea; and it is most fully confirmed by what I ha^e^seen here. 

I trust that the importance of the subject, and the* nature of my 
• troubling the Court ^ith so very long a letter ; 

*Sicin 0 ri 9 - • I have however more to add,, relating more 

parRoularly to this district. .* . 

It is ascertained that a great number of murders,, and of dacoities ^ 
attended with murder aud with dreadful cruelty, have been conftait- 
ted, in the northern parts of this district ; many of these offences are 
[VoL. 1 J' a75 in, . 
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SO alike^ in the circnmstances attenc^ing them^ that| primd facie, it is 
evident that tliej/» are not entirely unconnected, but that they are 
directed by the som^lrsou? or on the same principles, or follow, from 
some common causae. * llhe most eiicact mode of ascertaining the truth 
is doubtless, by the proceeJihgs of a Ooiirt of Justice, when that is 
practicable-; but if causes do exist to prevent the truth from being so 
ascertained, othei' ‘modes must be resorted to. Wo must in this, as in 
other cases, take the best evidence that chu be had. 

We know that certain persons who have been murdered, were 
objects of vengeance to certain^individuals; we know that those in- 
dividuals, are tlio terror d^t the country ; so that a common and almost 
universal belief prevails of their always murdering their accusers, which 
is founded on the fact, tlKat many of their accusers have been murdered, 
and an opinion that they were the murderers. ,, We know th^t pany of 
the crimes imputed to these offenders are committed in open day, in 
the most public^ nianner ; and thoreforjjveucaunot doubt that ample 
evidence against the criminals does exist; although from the ope- 
ration of a pre-established terror, it do^s not appear in the Courts, 
such avidehce is certaiul} ‘ whispered aboiit in the country : hence it 
is, that public opinion orcommou repoi^ an^ notoriety, is in the pre- 
sent state of tlpngs, entitled td a parfidular degree of credit. 

It happens sometimes that 'persons connected with some of the 
individuals above alluded to ore apprehended by the Police officers, 
and the darogah of the taunali sends to }he Magistrate a full confession 
of crimes, which the prisoner is said'^to have madaj with a disclosure of 
the circumstau(jes connected with t]if)in, and of his accomplices. This 
confession is seldom succbbsfully employed, as a ground for ascertaining 
truth;* but it is considered as in itself authentic, and is sent to the 
Magistrate, who commits the accused to be tried by the Court of Circuit. 
A confession sent by a Police darogah is liable to sneh strong objec- 
tions, that it is ii^ipossible to believe it, without some further confir- 
mation than the oaths of the attesting witnesses ; for it is not impro- 
bable that the darogahs or their dependents or goyendahs very com- 
monly intimidate or ill-treat the accused, till his spirit is broken, and 
he agi» 3 es to coufocs; then, his examination is taken, and to the attest- 
ing witnesses, it secms'to be voluntary. Notwithstanding this, if 
many, of the circumsliances stated in the ‘confession are certainly true, 
tund the rest of it, Corresponds with public notoriety, it is impossible to 
withhold our ^belief 'from it entire!^ ; although such evidence is not 
enough to convi6t 'the^geraon said to havp confessed, much less those 
who are accused by hjm. Whei) the confession is confirmed, so far as 
to convict the person epnfes^mg, some additioiMl weight is due to the 
accusation of his accomplices. ' It is admitted that the terror of a 
sirdar dacoit prevents people from giving evidence against him; a 
witness is soijje^^^imes persuaded by the Police daroga^i to give infor- 
mation, and when he comes to the sudder, he denies it all. How is it 
possible to ascertain whether this difference is owing to the roguery 
of the darog:-h; or the timidity of the witn^s*s? — But this we know, 
that a sirdar dacoit has generally the means pf saving himself from 
cotfyictioji ; and that, although aU t‘h6 world say he is a notorious 
robber aid murderer, not an individual can be found, who will give 
evidence agaiust him. This is a dreadful state of things; and so it 
must remain,, till confidence is restored to the people, by removing 
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their well grounded fears, by extirpating the sirdars, and giving a 
real efiiciency and vigour to the Police. . » ’ * 

From what I have said, the Court wil] pei^ive that the trial and 
the disposal of the sirdar dacoits* is of the inost'^erious importance. 
If these persons are condeuined to imprffionmeut tor a term of years, 
or to be confined till tli^y give^ecurity, they are soon mixed with a 
horde of convicts, and they are not distinguished ffoih the rest ; yet 
the release or escape of one sirdar dacoit, is of more evil consequence 
to the community, than that of a thousand inferior criminal^. Pnndita, 
who has been the cause of so many rojjberies and* murders,* escaped 
from the Rungpore jail. The sirdar dacoit among the fake^rs, north 
of Dinagepore and Piirueah, was released from prison, % few years 
ago; so was AmanutKlian, a sirdar lately taken here; so was Sookta. 
1 don^t remember any other iustancesAt presejit; but I dare say the 
NLamirt Adawlut musticnow many of the same kind. 

Pundita and Kartica have Idng been the scourge of the northern 
part of this district. ThS^fi^nt and boldneas of their depredations; 
the many murders, burning, and other cruelties which they commit; 
their discipline and secrecjjf and the terror wjiich thtfy bava establish- 
ed, {ire well known. Puwdit^ and Kg,rtica ^are supposed not fo rob 
often, in person ; tliey are kn,Dwn to the ordinary dacoits only by 
name; no account whatever is td be had of them : it is from notoriety 
only, that they are believed to be th5 heads* of the robbers. Their 
subordinate sirdars, however^ are well known, and several of them have 
been apprehended : Jhapra, IJheeka, Sookta, Jeetoo Phuttoo, and a 
few others of inferior*impovtance,*are now under frial, I think it is 
pretty corEaiii, that the three fir<|fi, have been pr^icipals, in at least 
10 or 12 deliberate murders ; the twoptliers, fday net have committed, 
quite so many perhaps. As to the persons who have been burned 
by then, and their gangs, so as to survive but a short time, tjiey may 
be hundreds. 

I now enclose several papers, from which the Coiif t will be enabled 
to judge of the state of the northern parts of this district. The Court 
will observe, that many of the events mentioned, are not of very recent 
date, arid several sirdars have been since apprehended ; but I cannot 
consider the evil to be cured, till there is reason to. believe, no^ only 
that dacoity is reduced, and that the fears oftthe people are^ remo'wed, 
but that the causes of the evM are destroyed ; that is to say, all the 
sirdars are taken, and till the Police is rendered efficreut, and the powej^' 
and influence of the county, is actiftillf e*mploJed*for fts,support, 

I have now fiyther to jecommend, that fhe •tt%als*of all siudar 
dacoits may be sent to the Nizamut ^dawlut ;*my reason for tjiis is, 
that the disposal of these greatest of all qrinfiniils is o^very high im- 
portance to the commiinitj^ and it is proper that such cases should be 

brought under the highest authority in tljp fullest manner. 

• • * 

• f • 

I have the honor to be, 

. Sir, 

MoobsheDabad Ziluh ^ 

Rajeshahyb, • most obedient humjble servant, 

the 19 th August 1808; jT .. .* 

(Signed) E. STRACHEY, 

3rd Judge, 
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Contents of tbe Arzees of the Darogah of Sherpore, which are en- 
closeil; dated » . 

\ 9 Phagan. — Th^ai;ogah speaks of Jampra, a sirdar dacoit, being 
taken; and his confessing that be carried off Baroo Paramanik^s wife ; 
of his being accused by several confessing prisoners, ^of the murder of 
Nizamoodeen and Kiibeca, and Becrfkoolee, »and Baroo Paramanik 
and Hubmut Miifidi}lf and Ram Kauut Mundul, and Manik sircar, 
and Wuzeera, and Khuttea : 

16 Cfhyt. — The darogah sends in Ata, with his confession of 
robbing with Busa, Nusra !Qak, Jecloo Phuttoo Jampra, &c. ; 25 
sirdar daffoits, of robbing and burning Doteea Koomar, Gorachund, 
and Lalchifud : « 

11 Phagan. — The darogah gives an account of his expedition 
to apprehend a number of dac^its ; of his apprehending Jeetoo and 
others; of Jeetoo^s confession; that he robbed at KishCn *'Kaunts 
and Anniideer^m^s ; of his account of the wounding of Moliunchung, 
the murder of Ruhurn jv.id Mondee, ancHlio'evidence of these persons’ 
heirs, that JeetOo, Phuttoo, and others had murdered them. The 
darogah gives'aii accoupt of the dacoilbyi^fit Mohuns; of the rescue 
and supposed murder of Hiir^ca, and ^jseven other dacoits, at which 
three people were murdered, naid to have been committed by Jeetoo 
Phuttoo, and 'others. The darogah' speaks of the neglect and con- 
nivance of the zemindar, and of the neighbouring darogah, and men- 
tions the haunts of the decojts : , 

.20 Jeyt. — The darogah coraplaii\s of the dreadful consequences 
of the release of notorious dacoits,* who, for wHint of evidence, have 
been acquitted, by 'the Court of Cir/;uit : 

^ 9 Assar. — The darbgah p/^ints out how impracticable it is to 
give efficiency to the Police, without the assistance of the zemindars : 

" 1st iBysak. — The darogah reports the notoriety of Jeetoo Phuttoo 
and others, and their committing murders, and terrifying the wit- 
nesses. 

(Signed) E. STRAOHEY, 
3rd Judge. 

, ‘ ‘ / NOTES. 

‘ .Baroo Puramanik of Arauq was robbed and murdered by dacoits 
in Augun 1213. *Jampi’a is^snpposed to have been of this party. In 
Assin 1214, Jampra qarried off<his*widow Poosee and her young child, 
and kept them ko ’Kypgatrace in Mymen»ing, till Poosee died. Such 
was the terror at AqjuUj^ that Pnosee could get no protection, and was 
under the necessity o{ going with Jampia, wlfb threatened to kill her 
and her child, and every body who inl^rfered. The child, who 
appears to be^about seven years old is terrified to the greatest degree, 
at the sight tf>f Jampra. The people of Aihuu, whether from fear or 
from collusion (they say from fear) neglected to report to the tannah 
the murder of Baroo, and the rape of his wifg. 

Nizamoodeen and Rubbea where two goyendahs, were made 
away with. Jt is supposed that Jampra, Hureca, Bheeka, and some 
others, jpurdered them only because they were goyendahs. 

Ruhmut Mundul lived at Tulasore, were the dacoits frequented 
hisphouse. At last, he gave some information aboii^ Sooktaand Bheeka. 
In Mang 12)3, be was carried away from his village in open day, in 
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the most; public manner, by six men dressed and ^rmed like tannab 
chuprassees. The villagers assembled, apd made some feeble attenipts 
to rescue him : at night, the ^acfoits brought back to his Dwn 
house ; completely plundered "it, and cart-ieS hinf ofE again. It is 
said, by coiifes^ng dacoits, liat he was murdered that night, by 
Jampra, Bheeka, Sookta and others. • •• • 

, Wuzeera and Khutteah uvere goyendahs employed by the darogah 
of Sheerpore in Chyet 1213 to apprehend Sookta uud Bhaeki^ The 
dacoits heard of this, and murdered them. Several of the gang con- 
fessed at the tanuah, and pointed out the bodies of the goyendahs. 
Six men were executed for these murders. In Jheir mofussil confes- 
sions, they said Bheeka and Sookta were the persons who killed 
Wuzeera and Khutteah; several other goyendahs, who have given in- 
formatign^ about Sookta* and Bheeka have Been murdered by the 
dacoits. In 1803, Kunkye, goyendah, accused Sookta and Bheeka, and 
his two associates, Devvnnaioo^and Biiharoo, gave evidence in the case 
for which Sookta was apprehended. Sookta was j-eleascd by the 
Court of Circuit. Kunkye ami his companion, Ashik J^Tahc^med, soon 
after were missing, and it isf supposed that thty were murdered by the 
dacoits; as for Dewannoo and* Buharot) tliey*were murdered in 1805, 
They were sent with two othor* goyendahs by the darog/ih, to procure 
information of Piindita^s party, and they invent to a house near the 
place where the gang^was assembled ; but the dacoits got intelligence, 
seized and carried them offj and of coarse murdered them. The 
morning after this bujiness happened. Moolea, who was asirdar’like 
Sookta and Bheeka, under Pundita a.id Kartica, o.ame to the village. 
Several persons described him as doming for^vfird witli'au earthen pot 
in his hand, and addressing the villjfges; — '^If any boijy tells tiat 
the frnr goyendalis were taken off last night; I will tie tliis^pofc 
round his neck and drown him ; I will cut him and his vfives and 
children to pieces. I am Moolea ; you know mo ; and you know 
that i will bo as good as my word.^' Moolea was iffterwards taken 
by Asudzooman, zemindar of Silburees, was tried and acquitted ; bub 
the Nizamut Adawlut ordered that he should not be released without 
security. A great many more goyeudahs Jiave been murdered. I 
shall relate one more case. lu Augun 1213, Mungla, who had ac^ed 
as a goyendah at Khurna, >ps carried off by several men, very near 
the tannali in open day, and was newr heard of f^ain. A woman, 
named Phulcburoe, told the daroga^ thaUshe bad ^eei^Mungla takefl 
away ; she returned to her village^ abd two days.^teftshe and her 
husband were misswg, and Save never been lueard of since. A man 
who is now committed foi^ this murder, is bejieved to be of Puu^ita's 
gang, and to have murdered another goySndah^some IJbie before. 

Mobun Chung, a goyendah, who lived near the tannah at Sher- 
pore, had been instriimeiital in. seizing ^ne of Punditfi's gang. In 
Jeyte 1214, his house was robbed, and he received^several very 
severe sword-wounds from the dacoits, wlio left him for dejtd. 

Hureca wns nob apprehended till he had separated himself from 
the dacoits, and become goyendah ; then the darogah of Khurna sent 
him to Nattore, in chafge of tw« burkundazes, about two coss fr<Dm 
the tanuah ; he was taken from them in open day, by 20 or*25 ideu, 
armed and dressed like tannah burkundazes. The 'two men who. 
were in charge of Hureca swear, that they saw in this gang, his old 
eueray Jeetoo, on whose account he left the gang. 

/ 
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Heportfl of Almost all the dacoitiea mentioned in these papers were attended 
JudgesofOir- murder or burning,* chiefly of women. It is unnecessary to go 
nationVS inti any further dete/omtlie'subject. • 

SeBiions. • * • ‘ * 

(Signed) E. SffRAOHEY, 

• I 

3rd Judge. 


To W. C. Blaquiere, Esq., • 

f Magistrate 24-Pergunnah8. 

Sir, 


No. 7.-24 
pergunnabs. 


Para. 

2d Session 
Calendar — No, 

3. Vakilof Goverd'raonfc *) 

* 

4. Hurry Nyo ; , 


7. Rauj Chunder Boae 

vs. ‘ > 

10. Kam Soonder Kybert ; ) 


Dacoity. 


10 . 

14. 


Vakil of Government . 

vs. 1 

fihowanny Singb/ }> Murder. 

alias t 

Bechoo Singh.; * J 


1. I have completed the second sessfion of jail deliver} at your 
station for the current year. War- 
rants to; Carrying into execution the 
sentences passed in all the trials 
c C9ntumacy. brought before the Court, were de- 
3 livered cl/iriug fhe session to your 

officers, with exception to those 
cited in the margin, which were 
referable to the Nizamut Adawlut. 

2.f In the case of Hurry Nye, 
No. e3 of your calendar, who was 
brought befoVd me for contumacy, 
urader Regulation IX of 1808, it ap- 
peared that the proclamation for the 
prisoner's appearance was not issued 
in the manner prescribed by Section 
3 of that Regulation, viz., by affix- 
ing it at the Magistrate’s Cutcherry, 
and at the several Police tannahs, 
and publishing it by beat of drum 
at the towns in which they are 
situated, and by transmitting copies 
of it, for publication to other dis- 
tricts, m which the Magistrate might 
have considered it probable that the 
j^roclaimed person had concealed 
himself.* But tbe^^mq^t reprehensible point in thir case is, that, not- 
withsi^anding the prisoner's usual abode wsis actually known to the 
officers of Police; stiUthe proclamation was nAt published by beat of 
drum on the spot, or other publib notice givpn of his appearance being 
required. Where the penajtty for non-appearance is so great as im- 
prisonment for life; the due publication of the procltfmation is not a 
matter of mere form. It is essential to the ends of justice, that a 
person accused of dacoity should not be tif^cked into a conviction 
without tnal, and rendered liable to the publishment prescribed foi:;^ 
that crime. The Regulation is big^hl^, penal, and its provisions must 

r, 

^ * Note. — No notice is taken of the Circular Orders of the Nizamut Adawlut of 

the 24th July 1810, os they were ntt in force till Bome months after the 
prisoner’s apprehension, 

. (Signed) E. W. 


} Suppy. Calendar. 
14. Nalsir Mussulman 

' US. 

25. Hutton Kybert, 

26. Chidaum Sirdar, 

27. Cbidaum Mooclfu, ' 

and others ; 

(rest acquitted.) 

16. Gocul Maul 

* vs. * 

Thei same 3 prisonerd, 
(25, 26, & 27) 
and others ; 

V (rest acquitted^) ^ 


}■ Dacoity. 


llacoity. 
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be strictly and literally observed. The culpable and apparently, wilful 
neglect of the tanahc^r to whom the proclamation was sent,, and the 
phaundeedarto whom he delivered itj in*oi:iittii\^o publish it|.in.the 
prescribed manner at the pla^e which the pjiaimdeedar knew to be the 
prisoner's usual ojbode, deprives them, in my opinion, of all title to the 
reward offered for his appreheusiSn. Under what pretence can a jolaim 
be made to reward, when tbg phaundeedar, wlA),BuJ)pres8ed the pro- 
cla*mation, was the very man who seized the prisoner, as sopn as tlie 
lapse of time debarred him of his right to be heard in defence *of the 
charges brought against him ? What gonstructioil can be put upon 
such conduct, but that the Police knew, that4f he was seized or sur- 
rendered earlier, he must be acquitted for want^of proof; ©r that the 
crimes of which he was accused, existed only in idea ? To reward, 
under such circumstances, would be to pay the Police for false charges 
of QacoiCy,*with the optidh of convicting without trial. 

3. In illustration of ray letter to the Acting Magistrate of the 
7th July last, I should wi^i ?fc*to be understood, that a prisoner pro- 
ceeded against, for contumacy under the provisions of Regulation IX 
1808, is (according to my construction of thi^ Regu'rtitten, and of the 

a n I ^ or.i T (iiroular Ordei’a of the Nizamnt Adawlht *) 

* Dated 25tli June 1810. i i -c' 

not to be bi'ojiight to trial on the specinc 

charge for which he has been proclaimed, till the charge of contumacy 
is disposed of ; unless J^as in the preseift case) *t]ie nature of the crime is 

^ such as to render him liable to a greater 
^ Sections 3, 6, 7<Sc 8, Roguln- ^ogree of punishment under the Regu- 
lations, i ‘lanis specified in the proclama- 
tion^ in which case fie is to be put on 
his trial^on such bbarge, as soon as pos- 
sible t‘ But wlieuevera spocific cbar^fo 
of any other crime of offence (upt being 
that, for which ho has been proclaimed) 
may be preferred, the ijatnre of which 
may be such as to render him liable to 
an equal or a greater degree of punish- 
ment under the Regulations, the prisonor 
in such event,* wliethgr tho cliai’g^ bo 
proforied befor^) or subsequently to kis 
apprehension (provided thero appear to the Magistrate, sufficient 
grounds for commitment) is to be brought tp triakon such specific^ 
charge, as soon as may bepracticablerrfteg’hfe appfehtfnsgdii pr surrender. 

4. The sentence and orders passed on thb lOtb ultimo by ^ho 
Nizamut Adawlut on No. 7 ot your calendar, lirf^fe been already com- 
municated to you, through the regular ch^iiiill. Pursjipnt bo the Cth 

• and 12th paragraphs of those orders, you will herewith receive, in tlie 
form of a roobbacarree, particular instructj^us, as well with respect to 
the evidence byjyhich thetcharge of conspiracy and perjury is to be^ 
supported againsi the prisoners whom the Nizamut Adawlut have 
ordered to be prosecuted on the part of Government for thoSe Offences, 
as in regard to the locaPinquiry which you are directed to institute 
by the 12th paragraph. ^ You will hereafter receive the sentences 
which the Nizamut Adawlut mdy pass on No. 10 of yotir calendar, 
and on the three prisoners in Nos. 14 and 16 of your supplementary 
calender; and in the^mean time you will be pleased to retain those . 
prisoners in confinement. 


tion XI, 1808, anoufclawry iiitjacoity, 
umounts to a conviction of tho orirno 
charged in tlie proclamation, as 
much as if the offender had been tried 
and foandguilty; and ho is liable to 
the same punishment, viz.y imprison- 
mont and transportation for life. 
Blit 1 hold this rulo to be suporsed- 
ed, where the prisoner may have 
been proclaimed on a charge incur- 
ring capital paiiishmont, under the 
provisions of clauses 1 & 2, Section 
4, Regulation 53, 1803, as was the 
case in tho present instance. 

(Signed) E. W. 
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5. . Your predecessor and yonrself have been furnished from time 
to time daring the session, with directions for ti^e Magistrate’s gnid- 
anc'f, pn such poiiiJg/^3 appeared tp require the interposition of the 
Court. The prohibition 'against demaii,ding security from accused per- 
sons on their discharge, is of course only meant to prohibit the requir- 
ing security, when nothing may apjfear'in evidence unfavorable to 
the general charaitei; the accused, as expressed in the order ; and is 
not rneant^to restrict the Magistrate from demanding security previous 
to rele'ase, if during the enquiry into a specific charge, the accused 
should appear to bfe a person qf general bad and dangerous character. 

6. The nefarious practice, so prevalent iu tlie mofussil, of extort- 
ing and fabricating confessions, cannot 
be too severely reprehended, and requires 
Jour most serious attention. You will 
be pleased to pay the strictest observance 
to the various orders issued during the 
session, ftiT*the prevention of this atro- 
cious offepce,by introducing checks and 
restriction^,»*whicli.will render thefraud 
more di^ficnk of execution, and more 
easy to detect. A proper attention to 
tlie precautions directed by the Court, 
will at least render the abuse less uni- 
form and ^systematic than heretofore ; 
and til %inqu tries winch you have been 
ordeVed to institiftfeinto the gpneral con- 
ducU)f the Police, touching confessions 
(fomtnoncing with the principal tannah 
of Manick Tiillah) will, if the people see 
you are in earnest, and that sncli things 
cannot be tolerated, put a final stop to his 
system of iniquity. I remarked, with 
much concern, that in every case of da- 

coity brought before me, the proof rested on a written mofussil con- 
fession, given in evidence at the trial ; and regret to add, that all 
those* confessiousi, bear the marks of fabrication. In one of these 
cases (No^. 7. of your calendar) a prisoner, who was perfectly innocent, 
confirmed, before the Magistrate, undfir the influence of improper 
means previously* made use of towards, him, a confession before a 
Police daro^eh, vhfch fvas prow3d|on the trial, to be false ; and which 
had, in fact, be^ extorted by intifnidatiqn and violence. It is hardly 
necei^sary to remind you, that jconfe3sioiist.naade before yourself, are 
to be receivedi.and ac^erf ujvin, with the utmost circumspection. 

7. An erroneous idea prevails iu the^mofussil, that a confession 
is the strongest proof of guilt; and that 
all that is requisite is obtain one, and, 
if possible, to get it confirmed before the 
Magistrate. This false notion, perhaps 
first gave rise^oihe custom of fabricating 
them ; and the j)ractice appears to have 
inefea^ed, till it has become general and 
systematic. You are yourself of course' 
aware, and it should be impressed on the 
minds of your officers, thata bare unoor* 


* They chiefly consisted of the 
following general nile^ • 

Ist. Whore a prisoner cah ro.ad 
and write, the confession invariably 
to bo in his own liand vriting, and 
not that of any otffer person^ 

Notr. — Tliou^rli one of the pri- 
Bonora in No. 13 oftnld write and 
read Bengaltep, a'nd'lho fact^V’OS 
perfectly known to the Policonttho 
time, still ins asked confessioir wn« 
taken down in f'ersian, under the 
pretence that tlufio was no IJongal- 
ioo writer at hand; as if ho co'ald 
jiot liavo written ibliiinaelf, had it 
not been fabricated. , 

2nd. W bother he can road and 
write or not, tho conftjssion to bo 
■witnessed by one or mQre per.^on8, 
wlio can sign tlieii* nrfnics, and are 
not tools of tho Police.* ‘ 
rfrd. , The pu^^ier to which original 
signatures may bo afliMed, to bo 
sent to ilifj Magi.sirato, and not a 
real or protended copy ; as any 
other doenment than the original is 
perfectly inadmissible a^ evidence. 


^ Nott!.-- In No*. 17 the paper de- 
posed to was si/ned by one witness 
in his own.h^nd, and marked by 
another, & g . ; that there could be no 
mistaking* it j bu^jpeither the paper 
Bent in to the Magistrate by the da- 
rogah Mahomed Nukkee, nor another, 
whl^h he ^afterwaiHJs produced be- 
fore me as t'he original, had such sig- 
. nature, or mark ; tand it was posi- 
tively sworn by all the witnesses, 
that the size of t^o paper was not the 
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6th. Where it may have beeff 
taken at night (which was the case in 
almost flll the confessions given in 
evidence at the before mo) the 
special reason for its having been so 
taken, to be stated in the dnrognhs’ 
report, with a note of the date and 
hour at which the prisoner was ap- 
prehended, and date and time of 
taking the confession. , 

6th. The* Magistrate to bo care- 
ful in examining the witness, to sa- 
tisfy himself that the signature 1;o a 
confession, is notobtained|byuiisre' 
presenting the contents of the pnper 
(as was the case in triaH3 and l.Jf) 
or other fraud. • 


same. The motive in changing the r^orated confession previous to, trial, is 

confession is of no moment; it is jjjg y,eakest aud most suspicions’ testi- 
Humcient that the thing tendered m ,, , ^ j t 

lieu of it was inadmissible as evi- *^^^7 tbat«qau^^ udduced agaipst a 
dence. j)ns«ner, ^Frem th^ ease with which it 

4th. Darogahs of Police to statfi, ^ jg obtaiue^.and the readiness with which, 

date and hourofits being witnessed, truth isiiidiscrini^niitely acknowledged, 

it is entitled to little credit as evideiice, 
unless strongly corroboratea, by other 
ci rcuinsjauces ; aud Where facts go to dis- 
prove the truth of such concession, or 
even to castsuspieiou thoreofi,it becomes 
as inadmissible, as evidence against the 
priaoueir (whetfior coutirnied before the 
^Magistrate or not) as it would be, if 
positive proof was adduced of its having 
been obtained, tby the flattery of hope, 
or extorted by the impressions of fear. 
The MagisU'^tes • iuctusco^uence 
, strictly enjoined by Section Gth, ilegn- 
(Signed) E. W. ‘jatioulX 179§, ^^notwithstanding such 
^'confessions, invariably to biud'over the witnesses to the commission 
" of the crime alleged against the prisoner, fliat tliey may bo examined 
before the Court df Circuit, in the same manner as if the prisoner 
had denied the charge.'^ I had occasfon, in the course of the ses- 
sion, to call the ActiryT Magistrate's afr.ention to this rule ; aud trust 
that in fukire it will be strictly adhered to. In all “tjie pases of dacoity 
before me, I was obliged to call for evidened to fiacts, having b^en 
furnished only with evidence to confessions. • • 

8. In a trial for dacoity and murder (No. 13, of your Supplemen- 
tary Calendar) I found two witnesses illegally confined, for not testi- 
fying on oath, to the truth of a fabricated mofiissil coiifession. Theso 
men had been in jail for seven mouths, aud were in close custody 
when the trial came on, though no inquiry had been instituted, nor was 
meant to be instituted against them, for perjury, and they had, 
in point of fact, deposed to what was true ; aamely, thaft the 
confession sent in by the Police darogah, dUl not cofrespemd in Rriy 
one circumstance, with what the prisoner had said ; that the prisoner 
had said one thing, and that the buctshee had written another : tb« 
testimony of these two men was cofrofeorated befdre»me*^y other evi- 
dence at the trial, and the ^arogali was aiccused C)J*his jemadar; of 
attempting to support the; fabrication by aubornation of perjury, as 
soon as he found that the persons whose ^ign azures were affixed as 
witnesses to the paper, would not swear to a falsehood. It does not at 
all affect the merits of the*case, whether t^iis clinrge (which you have 
been directed to^inquire into) is true or not. ^ The groi^id on whiclp 
the two witnesses’ were kept in confinement, viz., their inability to give 
security for their appearance, which had been demanded, in conse- 
q^uence of their testimony before the Magistrate, was alt©geth*ef illegal. 
The subordinate officers %f Police in the mofnssil, are already suffi- 
ciently expert in the art of prepaTiug profofs, without this freijji incite- 
ment to their industry ; and, I trust, that the Court will not again 
hear of witnesses, beiyg put in jail on such grounds. ’ • 

0. It would be endless entering into a detail of tbe different 
[VcL, I.] ‘ a76 
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modes, in which confessions are fabricated ^nd proved. The usual 
course appears to be, first, to apprehend as many people as caprice 
ma;^ dictate, and the^ to splect from the number, those individuals 
who are to confes8rand,(Ietermine6n the purport of their confessions. 
The preliminaries being th*ifs arrange^, the victims are made over to 
the subordinate agents or instruments of !police,1to be dealt with 
according to cil’cilMstances; and the rest are discharged. It sometimes 
happens, that they meet with a man wh6m they are able to deceive, 
by assurahces of immediate pardon, and false promises of future favor 
and indulgence ; in such case^ he is usually told, that, by signing a 
paper prepared by the buckahee for that purpose, or repeating before 
witnesses what ho is instructed to say, he will not only escape hanging, 
or at least perpetual imprisonment, but become one of the chosen of 
the Police, and make Jiis fortune as a goyendah ; that all he has to 
do, is to pretend that he was concerned in tbo dacoity, and aay, that 
the gang was composed of particular individuals who are named to 
him, and leavo^the roa^to the darogah > jih&t there can be no harm in 
this, because all the world know they are the real dacoits ; and in, 
short, tho^alternative is offered him, either of making a friend or an 
enemy of the Police ; either of suffering an'^gnomiViions death through 
their power, or of raisin*g himself to a (iost of honorable ambition and 
profit, by thG.M’ favor. By these, ac.d similar artifices, they catch a 
dupe, who suffers for his tredulky; but when these means fail, which 
they generally do, they have recourse to compulsion. In this event, 
the prisoners are taken out singly, at ffight, and subjected to every 
species of malfcreatfuient, till they conseht to sub^ppbe before witnesses, 
to the contents of«a confession, drawn up for their signature by the 
biikshee, or to le^rn it,, by heart, ^ and repeat it, in their presence. 
Wiei} the prisoner is thus prepared, if there appears no danger of his 
retiwotiug before morning, he is left at peace, for a few hours ; but if 
any apprehension of that sort is entertained, a burkundaze is sent for 
three or four people of the village to witness the confession instantly, 
and they are ardusdd from their sleep at all hours of the night for that 
purpose. It is to bo observed, however, that the sending for impartial 
witnesses does not often occur, except where the darogah has not suffi- 
cient weight or talent to keep his place, and the same time set appear- 
an^jes at defiance. A dpogah who is sure of bis post, will, with the 
utmost irfipud 0 nce,«sena in a coufessiofi, witnessed only by a few 
pykcs, or other Police dependents, who were perhaps the very instru- 
ments by whose means It wan cxtQvtod. Sometimes a broken pot, an 
old rag, or som^fithes’ article 6f bttle or no value, belonging to the 
person robbed, is prooured by a goyendah or other inferior agent of 
.Policb, and deposited iff c half dVy tank or ^ito]i, to which the prisoner 
is afterwards taken, fbr tho'pujpose of bringing it out with great for- 
mality in the presence of witnesses. Traspli of this sort is sometimes 
thrown into the compound #f a raan*g housq, or other part of his dwell- 
ing, in the Mirry and confusion of a sham search for stolen property, 
and brought out with his own things, by way of corroborating a con- 
fession., .A case came under my observatioo, in which a goyendah 
was caught, in the very act of disposing of property in this way. 

In No. 12, ofyour Supplementary Calendar, the darogah.ofManik- 
tula, in bis capacity of tannah ameeu, with the aid of his subordinate, 
bad prepared all the proofs which were to corroboyate a confession, long 
before the co;ifession itself was pretended to have been openly made. 
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Even his first Report tb the Actfng Magistrate, that tfie dacoiw ,*'ere Reports of 
apprehended with the property (which I found amongst the. mis- cuit^ntermi' 
cellaneous records o^your office) bears a datecrior to the cOnfes^on, nation of their 
by which the property was* snbseguently* prettied by him, to have Sessions. 

been discovered. All that^s Asserted to have befti ascertained, was 

known to him bftfore he brought the prisoners to the taunah of Byde- n ^*7^^ 
battee; and yet they were conBiied there, for soy^te time after’their ** 

arrival, for the sole purposes of preparing sham tsonfessions, in direct 
violation of Section 17, Regulation IX 1807 ; by the provisions otwhtoh, 
he was prohibited, on pain of immediate diaraissiqii from office, from 
detaining the prisoners beyond the tiinb indispensably requisite for the 
enquiry which had already been made. I snail nob enlarge on this 
unpleasant topic. In regard to the individual darogafi, and the 
vacancy occasioned by his suspension, you will, of course, conform 
Btri(‘tly;to,the in structioiis which I have separtftely given you, and the 
confirmation of them which you have received frpm the Court at large. 

In correcting the gencraliabusea which have been poitted out to you, 
the Court expect your most earnest and zealous co-operatio]i. 

10, Another point to which the notice of the feting Magistrate 

was directed, and which cannot be too ofteitn-epeated, is tlieshfyneful 
practice which prevails, olf siippre'ssing all th« evidence on the part of 
the prisoner; especially whei<5 Jbhe prdof of guilt restsj on a iiiofussil 
confession. It will, of course, soujetimes. occur, that a particular 
witness, named by ff prisoner, is nob forthcoming; but where several • 
are summoned from different villages, and not one, or at least any • 
material one is to be^ found (as yas the case, in fill the trials at the 
present session) the*only construction .yhich can put on a general 
and repeated return to that effect by your offiqprs, is, that such return 
is false. • * • 

11. A practice has been adopted in the Magistrate's* office,* which 
must tend to increase the djfficulty (if any exists) of procuring th*e at- 
tendance of material witnesses, namely, the subpoenaing for attendance 
before the Court of Circuit, all the witnesses to chai’aoter, who have put 
their names to the sooruthaul. Now, a soorutbaul to character is some- 
times signed by three-fourths of the residents, in a village; and these 
persons receive intelligence from phaududar, that a Police peon, or bur- 
kundaze is come amongst them to carry them off their ordinary * 
occupations ; it is not at all surprising or iAiproJ^uble that mosr of 
those who are unable to pay /or exemptions, should desei’t the villages, 
till he is gone ; and that even two or thr;yo materi^af w jtuessQs to facte, 
should be amongst the group who aJ}S(fnt themsQlves for l^je time. But 
their absence is but temporary; and it woifld as ffifficult to satisfy 
me, that those who are fnaterial cannot b^seut in, singly oa their 
return, as it would be,*to assign a fair reason, why witoesses to facts, 
should be more difficult t<s discover, than witnesses to confessions. It 
would be far better, however, that the pn>of of goneral^bad character 
(which is quite % secondary consideration) should be dispensed with 
altogether, than that the mode of obtaining it, should ^ffprd to the 
darogahs a plea for suppressing all the evidence to facts which would 
tend to a discovery of the^ruth, and all the proofs of innocence adduced 
by the accused. Where it is ipej^pt to be shown that the prisoner 
bears a general bad character, the selection of a few of the mo^ crejlta* 
ble of the witnesses who have put their names to ^the sooruthaul I 
(of course^ including those who may have been examined before 4he* 
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Reports of Magistrate) would be siiiiicient, witKont siimilioning every individual 
cidt^onter^- wEo may have signed the paper; and where the prisoner's general 
nation of thoir cha/actef is foiind, oiyiuquiry by the Magistrates^ to be good, or unob- 
Sossions. jectionable, I cannot iee what end is proposed to be answered, by esta- 

blishing that fact On the paviof the prosecution, instead of leaving it, 

as it ought to be, to the prisoner. iNo. 14, of youV Supplementary 
eiguima s. exliibiliq,d the names of upwards of a hundred witnesses to 

character, on the part of the prosecution, most of them entirely u.n- 
necv 3 ssq.ry | whilst, on the other hand, the character of the prisoner 
Fummol,.on whose alleged confession, the other prisoners in that trial 
were apprehended, and whoisVepresented by the Police as the leader 
of the gang, was altogether overlooked. I beg that the useless and 
objectionable practice adverted to in this paragraph, may (as directed 
during the session) be discontinued. 

12. Several peiitfons were presented tc^me, in the coijise of the 
session. Those of the greatest public importance, complain of the 
rapacity, oppretsiou, and gross and darijjg acts of illegal violence and 
rapine committed by goyendahs, and strong disinclination evinced on 
the part of the Magistrate, to redress grievances of that description. I 
regret thaf the Acting M^lgistrate's proceadings, in the case of Ram 
Mohuu Biikkal and Rar-ijee, goyehdak, should give a colour to the 
latter part of the charge. It fs with.cbncern I observe, that the cen- 
sure passed on those proceedings^was attended with no effect ; and that 

* the Court’s instructions of the 4th July last, respecting an inquiry into 

• the merits of the complaints,«shonld have*beeu totally disregarded. I 
am aware of the pressure of other bqsiniiss, and qf the unusual number 
of persons in actual pustody for* examination, whose cases ought, gene- 
rally speaking, do be ta^en up, in ffreference to those of persons who 
are/'d large on bail; butIcannotadmittljis,asasufficientpleaforneglect- 
ing thd CourPa orders, in a case of so much importance as the present ; 
nor can Pwink so hard, as not to see that tlie accused, from the nature 
of the charge, ought not, in strictness, to be at large on security. But 
if this unmerited* iudulgeuce to a man, accused on oath of the most 
daring acts of outrage, and open robbery, with a tender of ample proof, 
is to operate as a bar to inquiry, it becomes incumbent on me to order 
that his bail be withdrawn, till the investigation, which I directed in 

■ vain three months *ago, is completed. The cliargea are of too serious a 
confplexion to be ligjitly ^ireate(l, or to be longer neglected ; and I am 
urgently impelled, by a sense oh^duty, peremptorily to direct that no 
farther time be confqvmiu^ to the instructions communicated, 

to the Aotirig'Magistr^ite on the 4.\h. July last, in preference to other 
busisiess; and tBfat, a,?, sobn as the prescribed investigation may be 
brought to a close, ycm ^submit the whoh‘of your proceedings (as 
already directed), together with my roobacarree of the foregoing date 
to the Court of Circuit. You will not omit te examine the whole of the 
witnesses who^o names are mentioned in the^above order, to the points 
therein direcUd ; besides receiving the evidence of suth other persons 
as you may, deem material. Yon will also be careful to ascertain 
whether any part of the 400 Rupees, of whichjf.he complainant swears 
he was pillaged, was corruptly received bjfc the Police darogah of 

It appears from the Magistrate’s Report itl return to a precept from this Court, 

f that on the ath September there were no less than 209 prisoners in the haiyut fujwas 
iail, some of whom 'had been in oonfinementirom the 20th Anrih 

" . (Signed) E. W. 


I 
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Nohuzzaree, or his subordinates ; and take the most effectual means Reports of 

in your power, for recovery of the stoleu*ca|li, td whosoever hands 

it may be traced. .• nation of their 

13. The case of Mahomed Sadho^haif requires the immediate Sesaions. 

interposition of ,the Court. The accusation against the goyendahs 5 

• named in his petition, amounts to an unqualified chayg§ of robbety by ^ 
open violence, and should be, treated, as such. *His*lious 0 is alleged to 
h3.ve been broken into at night, during his absence from hprn^, by a 
gang of about 25 persons with torches, who compelled his wife by force 
and menaces, to disclose wheio bis money was deposiled, and did not 
quit her, till they had thus obtained 305 Riipees in cash, besides all the 
gold and silver trinkets of the women and chihh’eu of his family, and 
several firticles of household property, which tjiey took as spoil. She 
raised the neighbourhood, he says, by^lier cries ; but they could only 
pity, ndt ^Issist her, for tlio cliiefs of the gang, disclosed to the terror 
of them all, that they were goyendahs. They then to^^k possession of 
his house, and after rioting tlfereiii at his exptfnse, for a complete day 
and night, quitted it with threats and imprecations^^ but not till they 
had extorted 14 R^ipees rn Are from his wife.. You will be*pleajed to 
lay tiie information required,, on .the, Sth instant, iu^ regard to this 
case, before the Court at largiv, without delay. 

14. Tn one of the cases complained of, your assistant had demand- 

ed excessive bail in tjjie sum of 5,000* Rupees from the principal party < 
accused, and 500 from ea^h of his people, on charge of a com- « 
mon assault. He was prohibited from exercising tins arbitrary discre- 
tion in future, and*w^is infonned'*that n all cases which appeared to 
him of sufficient magnitude to reqyiiro more than dydiuary bail pend- 
ing the enquiry, he must submit the,whole c/fthe proceedings to Jbe 
Magistrate, for his information and orders. , * 

15. The other petitions do not require particular 'notice.* Orders 
were passed on all, which I conclude have been conformed to. 

16. Under the powers vested in the Court by Regulation IX, 

1807, 1 inspected the Magistrates’ proceedings in the cases of all the 
persons in confinement under requisition of security by him for good 
behaviour, and passed such order, with ray reasons at large in such case, 
as appeared just and proper. I was sorry to observe, that mrfny of 
these people, had been confined for a very loug^eriqd, some for upwards 
of two years, on insufficient 'grounds. The cases with which I was 
most dissatisfied, were those of persona (Joomed to thf^ ignominy of % 
jail, without any enquiry whatever ly\v ing been n)ade^*int(/l;heir general 
character; or whoFya character, habits, and m^gins rff livelihood, had 
been found on enquiry, to^be good or unexceptionable, merely because 
their names were thruaC into thauah confessions. Tlris is a complete 
perversion, both of the letter and spiritbf Section 10, Regulation XXII, 

1793; which authorizes and directs the Magistrates tp examine, on 
oath, vagrants snjd suspedted petaons, and also any periona who may 
have a knowledge of their usual place of residence, occupation, or 
mdde of obtaining their livelihood ; and if there shall appep to him, 
grounds for supposing they are disorderly or ill disposed people, 
he shall employ them repairing the public roads, di^c., until they 
find security for their good behaviour, &o., or the Magistrat^^shalX be . 
satisfied that they will of themselves, take to some service or employ- 
ment, so as te obtait an honest livelihood. Even supposing the c®n-' 
fessioQ not to We been fabricated; or obtained by improper means. 
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Reports of and admitfcin|y it, to be evidence against others, which it is not ; you 
coition fcemi- have ^no authority as Magistrate, to punish the specific 

nation of their offeuce, by condewn/ng .the' offender .,to the public roads, till he 
Sessions. finds Security for Iks go6d i^havibur. . I* caunot too strongly ahim- 

, advert on a practice which, in its operation te^*s the ‘bonds of 

society asnnd,er;^ degrades and vilifies all ranks and classes 
without distinction,. &,nd subjects eve^'y honest man to infamy 
and penuvy, by treating him as a rogue and vagabond. In re- 
quiring security for behaviour, you must look to general character; 
and by that, aud that alone you. must be guided. If from the evidence 
before you, during an investigation into a specific charge, or otherwise, 
there slioul\l be grouhds for supposing that the persons accused are 
disorderly or ill dispose^ people, or of general bad or dangerous charac- 
ter, it would then be your duty, ‘in conformity with the sectiop quoted, 
not to release them until they enter into sufficient security fOr their 
good behavioui^. in such sum as you may deem it expedient to exact, 
under the particular chcumstaiicea of Ihe case ; observing it, as an 
invariable rule, testate the amount in your proceedings. But where 
nothing appears ‘ unfa vo^nrable to the geqpral character of a person 
accused of a apfecific offence, you posaesa,no power whatever to demand 
from him security for good behaviour^ but he must either be com- 
mitted for trial before the Court of Circuit, punished, or discharged, 
according to tho evidence before* you under the general Regulations. 
Your Report exhibited several instances of persons improperly confin- 
ed for security on aqspicion of specific ^primes. 

17. I found several prisoners ifi jail, under requisition of security; 
not for their good^^behaviour, but synply for their appearance, chiefly 
on jjbo ground of their having be^n named in mofussil confessions. One 
of the'.n (Nc;. 2 of your list) bad been in jail, from the second of 
May 1808. This illegal and objectionable practice of demanding 
bazir zamenee security from accused persons, previous to their dis- 
charge, appears ,to have been almost gonerally exercised whore there 
was no ground, either to commit for trial, or to punish, or even to 
object to character. It attracted my attention, at an early period of 
the session, aud I prohibited it in future. 

IS, The Acting Magistrate, in his Report of prisoners in confine- 
rae^it for qecurily, by Older of the Court of Circuit, omitted to state 
under the provisions'of Section 11, Regulation LIII, 1803, whether the 
accusation of a muchelka by any of the persons who had been confined 
for a year or«upwaMs^’uudet inability to give the security required,* 
would, in his opfuion, be sufficieu^ to prqyide for the object intended. 

I nev^ii’theless deemed *it proper^ to call the whole of tho prisoners be- 
fore me, and ozamin^ tfie proceedings held by this Court on their 
respective trials, as far as was secesBavy to ascertain the grounds on 
which they were required to^jfind security. This was done with a view 
cf determining, 1st. — What prisoners, on consideratiqTi of the circum- 
stances of their respective cases (of which circumstances, the Magis- 
trate must necessarily be ignorant) were proper objects of release on 
their mucbelka, without security ; leaving it to the Magistrate to show 
cause to the Court at large, why the prisoners should not be released on 
muchelka, eifher in consequence 6r Misbehaviour daring their con- 
finement'^ or on other grounds unconnected with the trial.— 2dly. 
'What security *in cases where the prisoners are i%ot reletased on their 
muchelka, should, uudes^ the ptovisious of Sectiou 9, Regulation 
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yill^ 1808, be deemed substantial, to the satisfaction of the Court. 
After diily consideriiig the whole matter, you were fanushed "with 
detailed iustractious on each these pointy, ^djdirected to repbrt 
to the Court at large, your pbjpcticms at^lpn^h to^the release of any 
of the prisoners, ^hom the Court do not consider it necessary, under 
the facts iu'evidence at«the triaf, to detain longer iu jail. * 

19. In respect tp the prisoners confined foivsehurity by order of 

J , the Nizamut Adawlut, who. were re- 

* These persons (some or whom • 

hare been confined for the last six 
years) are not to be set at large, 
without substantial security for their 
future good behaviour ; but as the 
amount is not specified, I take the 
liberty of submitting to the consi* 
deration of the Nizamut Adawlut, 
whether asi arbitrary discretion is 
not thereby left in the breast of the 
Magistrate, to imprison indefinite]y. 


means of exercising a sound discrC' 
tion, in fixing the amount (especially 
where the order for detention is 
grounded, on suspicion of g^ng rob- 
bery) because they have not heard ^ 
both sides of the question. In some 
instances, excessive security will be 
demanded ; iq others, it will* be un- 
warrantably low. 

(Signed) B. W. 


ported pro formd, I had no dorrect 
means ofe forming a Judgment*'; I con- 
tented myself therefore with -hearing, 
what they respectively had* to allege; 
and, directing that those who had ten- 
dered before me substantial security 
for their future good conduct, at the dif- 
ferent tannahs, should J)0 sent to the 
or release at pleasure. The frequent *several darogahs of Police, for the pur- 
change of Magistrates has the necea- furnishing it. Prom this general 

personal knowledge, in cases of thi? rule, I except ^udden Koy oUj whO 
description ; and they have not the ^tated, that he had tondei'ed security, iu 

vain. Ibis unnecessary to remind you, 
that the two goyeiidahs, bjf whom he was 
accused, were tried by order of theNiza- 
» mut Adawlut, and convicted at the pre- 
Jipnt session, of con^giracy and perjury 
in tlfis VC. y case, and sentenced in con- 
formity to Regulation IJ, 1807. You 
have aopordin^y been directed to Re- 
charge Muddeu Roy, on the security tendered by hito> or immediately 
assign your reasons to the Court at large, why you do ’not. • 

20. Ou looking over the calendars of persons apprehended and 
discharged, or punished, which were submitted to tl#e Court under 
Section 17, Regulation IX, 1793, and Section 22, Regulation IX, 1807, 
and reviewing your proceedings, I observed a few trifling irregularities, 
which have been pointed out to you ; but there are two cases amongst 
them, which require particular notice. The one, iff a case in \thich 
three travellers are stated to have been stripjfbd of their property *on 
the road, by a man who had "given them poison ; which was irregu- 
l^irly decided by your Assistant, aiyl doe^ not^apJJear^to hare beeny 
sufficiently investigated. A further mqtiry is now itpbradti cable ; but 
it is my duty to rsrniud yoft, that incases c/. suen magnitude'aa 
this, your Assistant (if tdferred to him at pjl) should be instracted 
under the provision of Section 21, Regulalrion IX, 1807,* to submit the 
proceedings held upon the examination* for the Magistrate's decision, 
and not determine the matter himself. The other, is ain instance of 
corporal punishihFent, inflicted by your Assistant ou a woman, for* 
preferring a groundless complaint. This offence, as well all others, 
which the Magistrates aie empowered to hear and determine^ without 
reference to the Court of £Jircuit, (except theft) is puni&hable by fine, 
imprisonment, under Sections 8 Siidjfl, Regulation IX, 1793 ; and it is 
only in cases of petty thefts, wnich may not have been attended with 
aggravating circumstances, or committed by^persons of notorious bad 
character, thaj the l^agistrates and other Assistants are authorized^to 
inflict corporal punbhmenti not ezeeediog thirty rattans. You will 
,tVoi.I.]/ a77 
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be careful that no deviation is made from this salutary rule in future, 
either by yourself or vour Assistant. 

21. These QUily ^points to, which it appears necessary for 

me to revert in tl^is letiei\^ For details pf every description, I must 
refer you to the separate instructions, you have received at various 
periods, during the session. ' . • 

22. I was Iduch'gratified, on visiting your jail, in observing the 
claanljr appearance of the different wards, and the care and attention 
which is evidently paid to the health and comfort of the prisoners. 
It is incumbent on me, also, /,o notice, in favourable terms, the con- 
duct of that portion of your Aumlah who attended me, during the 
session ; a^d my thatiks are, at the same time, due for the facility of 
access to the foujdarry^ records so obligingly afforded by yourself. 


am« 


SiF, &c., 

AiiiYPoW, r| * Signed), E. WATSON, 

Uth Sfftemher 1810.") A. J. G. 


To George Dowdeswell, Esq., ^ • 

♦* * 

S<^cretn?^ to th^ Judicial Department, 

Fort William. 

Sir, 

1. I have the honor to submit an abstract statement of the cases 
of a heinous nature, which were brought before me, at the second 
quarterly session of jail delivery for the 24pergunnahs for the present 
year, ‘ according tv> the prescribed form. 

2. The proof all the cases of dacoity rested on confessions sent 
into the Magistrate by the Police darogahs, which were given in 
bvidence agaii^it l^e pj'fson^^s, at their respective trials. An uncorra- 
borated confbssifip before trial, »jspecially when taken by a native oflScer, 
is by far the weakest /ind most suspicio^js species of testimony which 
can tee adduced, eveii^^e there is no proof bf Us having been obtained, 
by improper ihfeans; «but iif all the trials before me for dacoity, there 
were grounds to suspect, thaf the confessions brought against the 
prisoners had either beeff obtained, by false hopes and promises, or 
‘extorted, by the impressions of fear, or fabricated; retourse was seldom 
had to collateral circumstances, to strengthen a confession, and when- 
ever the attempt was made, it failed. Only, one instance occurred, of 
a prisoner having confirmed before the Magi^rate, a confession received 
from a tannah; and in this case, thprejvas not laerely sufficient evidence 
to warrant a belief that the confession was false, and afford ground to 
suspect that ithad been confirmed by the prisoner, under the influence 
of improper means previously made use of tfiwards^him; but . the 
Nizamut Adawlut, to whom the trial was referred, and by whom the 

\ 
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prisoner was acquitted^ thought* proper, under all the circumstances, 
to direct a public prosecution to be instituted againstithe Police dtfrogah 
and others, on a charge of conspiracy and ger^rij^ against thejprfson- 
er and others, named in the cqufe'ssion. ^ , 

3. 3?he offence of accusing or threatening to accuse innocent 
persons of crimes puniajiable with death or transportation, especially of 
the Clime of dacoity, with a view to extort rneijey'or chattels, or for 
othei’ criminal purposes, aniT conspiring to convict them, by fraud,and 
perjury, has, I apprehend, materially increased; bnt whethe*r I am 
right or not, in this coiijectu’*e, it no (ioiibt prevatls to a very serious 
extent. I had three cases of conspiracy and perjury touching dacoities 
before me, at the session just concluded. In two of them, iftje prisoners 
were convicted and sentenced under the provisions of Kegulation II, 
1807. The third ended in an acquittal, for want of legal proof, 
thoughpstt’ong suspicion* existed of the guilt of the accused. 

4. I take this opportunity of soliciting the Jnstructiona of 

Government, in regard to my^retnrn to my station. At this season of 
the year, the only practicable mode of proceeding ^o Benares is by 
water, which will delay th^ period of my ik^rival, tdwArds*the middle 
of November. I propose* 'therefore, \pith tlip permission of Gfovern- 
ment, to defer my departure tdl the weather will admit of my travel- 
ling by laud, so as to reach my sfation, about the close 6[ the dusseyra 
vacation. ^ * 

Calcutta Court of Circuit,*) I have the honor to be, &c., 

I9th September ISJiO, )* « (Signed) 'E. WATSON,’ 

* . A.J.O. 

Austuact Statkment of cases of heinoifs* nature, tried by ^tho 
Court of Circuit for the division of Calcutta,, at the dail Delivery 
forZillah 24 Pergunnahs, in the Second Quarterly Sessiouef 1810. 


i 

j Dacoity. 

Murder. 

No. of 
Trials. 

No. of 
Prisoners. 

No. of 
Trials. 

No. of 
Prisoners. 




■ 

. 8 

31 

2 

4 


Arson. j Highway 

No. of I No. of No. of 
Trials. | Prisouors. ’^Trials. 


RoTiBERY. 


No. of 
PriaBners. 


Calcutta Court op Cibcjqit, ) 
19th September 18>0. j 


To E. Watson, Esq., ^ 

. Acting Judge of Circuit for the Division of Calcutta, 

^ Judicial Department. 

Sir, \ • ’ 

Para. 1. lam dyrected by the Right Honourable ^be Governor- 
General in Council to acknovnedge the receipt of a letter fyom ybu, 
dated the 19th instant, with its enclosure; and to transmit to you for 
your information, the^ enclosed copy of an order, which has been issued * 
to the Superintendent of Police on the subject of your address. 

[VoL, l.]^ a 77 in. 


Reports of 
Jadges of Cir- 
cuit, on termi- 
nation of their 
Sessions. 


N«. 7.-24 
Pergunnahs. 



Reporta of 
Judges of Cir- 
cuit, on tormi- 
nation of their 
Sessions. 

24 PergUn- 
nabs. 
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2. In reply to the last paragraph ol your letter, I am directed 
to acquaint you, tl^at the Governor-General in Council authorizes you 
to postpone your re^i^ to^pu» station, until the period noticed by you. 
e • , I am, &c.. 

Council Chamber, “) (Signed)^ G. DOWDEJSWBLL, 

29th 'September^ 1^,10. J ^ Secretary to Government, 


To V.' Blunt, Esq., 


Sir, 


Superintendent of*. Police, 

^ ‘ Judicial Department. 


Para. 1. lam directed by the Right Honourable the Governor- 
General in Council to transmit to you the accompanying copy of a 
letter, and its enclosure, from the Acting Judge of Circuit* in She 
division of Calffjtta. ^ , 

2. In that letter* Mr. Watson observes as follows : The 
'' offence gf a/^cvsing, or threatening. to accuse, innocent persons 
'' of o»rimes punishable \t’ith death or transportation, especially of 
the crime of dacoity, \v*ith a v‘iew 'to eitor£ money or chattels, or for 
“ other criminal purposes; and conspiring to convict them, by fraud 
and perjury, has, 1 apprehend,, materially increased.^’ 


3. The offence noticed by Mr. Watson, being of the most serious 
nature, and pregnant with *the worst evils to society, the Governor- 
General in Council'doairos that youi wfil communicate with the Offi- 
ciating Magistrate p( the24 Pergunnahs, with the view of ascertaining 
whether it bo still. preVti^eut in the zillah ; and if so, of devising the 
best means for the suppression of it. 

'4. His Loh’dship in Council likewise desires that you will avail 
yourself of such opportunities as may occur, of communicating on the 
subject, with the oflier Magistrates, with the view of ascertaining 
whether the offence in question exists in other parts of the country ; 
and in case there shall be ground to suppose that it does exist, that 
you will submit to Government such suggestions, as may appear to 
you best calculated for the extinction of the evil. 

* - , ‘ I am, &c., 

jjOUNCiL ChambGiH, I (Signed) G. JDOWDESWELL, 

29th September ^ • Secretary to Government, ' 


To Jr Shakespeare, Baqr, ‘ 

Register to fhe.Nizamut Adawlut, 

- ^ Calcutta first Circuit. 

Sir, ; ' • 


Para., 1. In continuation of my address of the 10th instant, I 
beg you will do me the favour to lay before the Court of Nizamufc 
Adawlut’, 'the inclosed copy of a letter which J wrote to the Magistrate 
of the 24 Pepgunnahs, at the close of the Sf),cond Quarterly Session 
of Jjiil Di^livery, at that station for the {)resent year. 

2. As it expresses my sentiments at large on all the points to 
which it appears to me necessary to advert, I hhall n{>t trouble the 
Court, with any separate remarks in this report, but merely subjoin 
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an abstract of the cal^dar^ and a statement (drawn out in the pre- 
scribed form) of the prisoners convicted and sentenced by the Court 
of Circuit; without rbference to the Ni^ngiut J^awKit. • 

8, It is in my mind, however, of so much importance, thal the 
Nizaraut^Adawlut should b*e fully apprized of the nature.of the cases 
of all the persons whom I fourAl in jail, under requisition -of security, 
that I must beg leave to trouble them, in this inotg.uc^, w*ith details; and 
atJcordingly inclose copies of my proceedings in the cases notice^ in 
the 16th, 17th, 18th and 19th paragraphs of my letter to Mr. Bldquiere. 
I am, Sir, fee., 

SOth Septemher 1810. (Signed)* E. WATSON, 

P. S. — Since the foregoing was written,,! have received a letter 
from the Secretary to Government in*the Judicial Department, under 
date the 29th instant, with enclosure, on the subject of an address from 
me of the 19th ; copy of ^hijh, and of the address refierred to, I have 
the honor to forward; and beg you will subrtfit them to the Court. 

t (Signed) B. .W^., 

. a! j. c. 

Abstract of the Calendn?^ at the Second Quarterly Session of 
Jail Delivery fen* the 24 Perguunahs. . 


♦ 

CjlIMES. • 

• 

No.M 

Trials. 

• 

No. of 

•Pri- 

aouers. 

» 

Prisoners 
Convicted 
and sen* 
tenced by 
the Court 
of Circuit 

'3 

a" 

§ 

*ca 

0-^ 
.■5 .g 

Keferred to 
the Nizamut 
Adawlut. 

Trials. 

• 

Prison- 
, efs. 

Murder 

2 

4 

... 

3 

* 

• 

1 

1 

Dacoity 

8 

31 


27 

3 

4 

Contumacy, under Ee- "J 

1 

1 



1 

- 1 

gulation 9, 1808. J 



•J 

J 



Conspiracy an d perj ury . 

• 

3 


3 

>3 

) 

... 


Burglary 

a 

1 

O 

s? 

j , 1 

J 1 


3 

1 . . . 

■/* 

Theft and receiving^l 

2 


L " ? 

ft'* 


li 

stolen property ... J 

'J 

1 1.) 

•J 0 




Mayhem ...^ 

. 1 . 

1 

^ 1 

... 

* ... 

13 

3 

Assault ... 

1 

. 1 

... 

1 


... 

Bad character, and > 

1 

1 


1 , 

1 



suspicion of dacoity .•/ 

„ » 

9 



k *** 

J 

1 ^ 

20 

SO 

8 

36 

5 

« ' 


Sepoda of 
Judges of 
cuit, on termi- 
nation of their 
SoBBiODS. 


24) Morgan- 
uahB. 
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Abstract Statement of Prisoners p'anished/ without reference to 
the ‘Nizamut Acjawlut, by the Court of Circuit for the division of 
Calcutta, at the Jaj/^' Delivery for Zillah 24 'Pergunnahs, in the 
Second Quarterly^essioh of 1810. 







1 


. f ^ 


Names. 

‘ ^ i 

Sex.*^ 

'Age. 

Religion, and 
Caste. 

Profession. 

( 

Crime 

1 Established. 

Sentence of the Court 
of Circuit. 

!.• 

oartuch .. .( f 

Male. 

33 

Hindoo of the 

Goindeh ,.'l 


5 years' imprisonment. 


{ 



Bangdy oaatc. 

a 


Conspiracy 
and perjury. 

with hard labour, 
ignominious punish* 
ment of tu sheer, 

2. 

Thakoor Doss.. . . L 

Bcoboo Missrc . . 

Do. 

31 

Oo. caato * 
Kybort. 

(Spies) .. J 

c 

branded by the pro- 
cess of .-jodfua, and 
corporal punishment. 

3. 

Do. 

25 

Brahmin. 

Mendicant .. 

Theft .. .. 

20 stripor with the 


• 

V 


\ 

( 

• 

corah, and imprison- 
ment and hard mbour 








for 2 years. 

4. 

Ram Tunnoo Ghosc . . 

Do.' 

24 

Hindoo of 

Labourer 

Maliciously 
^wounding the 

Imprisonment with 



* 


the Govallah 


hard labour, for 


Mooktaran Aybert 



iaste 


.prosecutors* 

3 years. 

5. 

Do. 

30 

Hindoo of the 

Servant 

Nr. 3. Theft. 

No. 3— Thirty stripes 






1 ’’ 


with the corah, and 

• 


1 


1 Kytert caste.' 

•) 


imprisonment, with 
hard, labour for 4 


G^ocul Purramaniah .. 

Do. 





years. 

6. 

32 

Hindoo of the 
Gunbuuriha 

Shopkeeper . 

No. 6, Re- 
ceiving p/o- 

No 6.— Twenty stripes 
with the corah, and 
imprisonment, with 



i 




( 

[)Grty knowing 







tto be stolen 

hard labour for 3 

7. 

Ram Jemnm Furrcaul. 

Do. 

if' 

Brahmin. 

MenOicanV . 

Burglary. . . 

20 stripes with the 
corah aii.d imprison, 
ment, with hard 




' 


Hindoo 

i 


labour, for 5 years. 

8. 

Bydonauth 

Do. 

•25 

■■ ■• 

Perjury.. 

Branded by the procoss 


f '• 

‘ 


Bangdy caste. 

of godeua, ignomini- 
ous punishment o f 
tushcer, corporal 
punishment, and 4 







c 





years' imprisonment, 
with hard labour. 


(Signed) F. W , 

A. J . C . 


APPENDIX, No. 12. 

» 4 

Mr. Secre^tary Dowdesw^ll’s Report on the general 
STATE *op the Police op Bengal! 


'Extract BeVigal Judicial Consultations, 29<A Se^ptemher 18Q;9, 

Secretary's Report. — Introductory Observations. 

% 

It cannot be unknown to Government, tfa^at I have for some time 
pasti given a ^ood deal of attention'to state*of the Police through- 
^ out the territories dependent on this Presidency ; and that I have 
sought for information on the subject, not only from the olOBcial reports 
which have passed through my hands, as Secretary in the Judicial 
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Department, but likewise, by private and personal communications 
Trith several of the, officers of that departiqnnt.-i-The enquiry^ into 
Tvhioh I have been led, ha8^pp(^ared^;0'^le more interesting, every 
step that 1 have advanced,, frpm a^contqmpl^tiontiOf the magnitude of 
the evils^' which, ^exist, or at least did very recently exist, in the coun- 
try; and from the a>cknowledged and obvious importance. ’of an 
efficient Police, to the pea^ and happiness oc society. 

* In the consideration ot this question, I have had occasion to ob- 
serve, that those evils were in some instances, to be ascribed to the 
Bupineness of the local Magistrates ; J3iit that they were much more 
generally imputable to the defects; of the existing system. I trust, ^ 
therefore, that this report will be suppressed, nnd consigned to obli- 
vion iu the outset ; or that the foregoing avowal of my sentiments will 
be taken, once for all, as an apology •for any freedom of remark which 
may be found on any of the existing Regulations, in the following 
discussion. 

Were this report intended solely for th^'consideration of the local 
Government of this country, it would be superfluous to enter into 
details regarding jthe evil^:*' arising from tL<j inefficiency of the .Police, 
as, unhappily, occasions hav^ too frequently arisen to arrest their at- 
tention on this important stibject ; but as the arrangements suggested 
may possibly attract the attention of the honorable the Court of Di- 
rectors, to whom those evils may not be so familiar, a brief exposition > 
of them, must be.deemed » necessary iutroduotion to any plan which* 
may be suggested for the ge^jeral improvement^of the Police. * 

Weje I to enuhierate only h tl jusaiidth part of the atrocities 
of the dacoits, and of the consequent sufferings of the people, and 
were I to soften that recital, in every mode which language vv)uld 
permit, I should still despair of obtaining credit, solely on niy own 
authority, for the accuracy of the narrative. 

In order, therefore, not to be suspected of detailing fictitious and 
imaginary horrors, I shall state little on this subjjct which has not 
already received in some sort, the stamp of public authority, either at 
the hands of Government, or of the highest criminal tribunal in this 
country, beyond the limits of the Supreme Court of Judicature. 

In the former report which I had the honor submit to Govern- ' 
•ment on this subject, and which is recorded"*oii tjie proceedings di the 
13th June last, in speaking' of the •evils attendant on the crime of 
dacoity or gang-robbery, it was observe]! as follqw's :j— '^Bnt robber^, 

' rape, and even murder itself, are|iot»the worst figures lu this hideous 
and disgusting picture. An expedient of dbmmon occurrence with the 
dacoits, merely to induce a confession of property supposed* to be 
concealed, is to burn the proprietor with straw or torches, until he 
discloses the property, of^ perishes in* the flames; and when they are 
actuated by a spirit of revenge againsi individuals, .worse cruelties 
(if worse, can fee) are perpetrated by those remorseless criminals. 

If the information obtained is nob extremely erroneous, the offender*, 
hereafter noticed, wh 9 was apprehended, through the agency of 
Mr. Blaquiere^s goyeH^^s, at Patna, himself committed fiheen mur- 
ders, in nineteen daya; nnd vqlumes might be filled, with the recital 
of the atrocities of the dacoiU, every line of which, would >makd the 
blood run cold with horror.^^ » * 

8 j ^ 

* Qangaram Dobs. He has been since coovioted and executed.— within Trial, No. 2. 
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Mr. Dow- On .this poinfc^ Mr. Lnmsden, in a Minute, recorded on the same 
the' fi-s^he report, obseijtes as follows That the existing system of 

^Police of^ Police, has entirely iailCd i/iMtS objeqt, and that the detestable crimes 
Bengal. of gang- robbery and maiiieri 9 .re ncfw equaljy prevalent, in every part 

— ; 1 — of Bengal (the division of Dacca, perhaps excepted) at anj’ former 

Gover^ent l^^utljs ^of too much notorieiy to admit of dispute. The 

against. details of the enornJ'itie^ which are still committed with impunity in 
Bishonaut the immediate vicinity of the capital of British India, as described in 
the report, are not too highly coloured.^^ 

To develope, however, more paticularly the nature of the evils 
to which th^se remarks ‘ refer, I beg leave to insert the following 
abstract of three trials*^ recently adjudged by the Court of Nizamut 
Adawlut. « 

No. 1. — Zillah Nuddea — ^1 r. Rocke, Senior Judge, Calcutta* 
Court of Circuit. 


r 

Nizamut Adawlut, f u c ! 

1809^1 

""J. H. Harington, Esq. 
and 

^Johp Fombelle, Esq. 

Prosecutor,.*- The V'akib of Government. 

, 

^1. Bishouaut Sirdar... 

chokedar. 


2. Buddea-alias 

1 

ditto. 


Budderuddien 

{ ••• 


3. Sham‘das8 ... 

c 

beggar. 

Prisoners - 

•'4. Goluck SirdsjT 

( 

lime-seller. 

*5. Dokowrie ... 

V • » • • • 

cultivator. 

* 

,6. Scnueasse 


bearer. 


7. TeetoleaW ... 


cultivator. 

. 

8. Gopaldooleeah 


ditto. 


9. Jumal 


beggar. 


Charge Gang-robbery, arson, murder, and wounding. 

The prisoners were charged, with being part of a gang of daooits, 
who committed a robbery at the residence and factory of Mr. Faddy, 
an indigo planter in the Nuddea district; on which occasion, Ghowsee, 
, (a Berva,nt of Mr. Faddy) was murdered. Mr. Faddy and Mr. Lediard 
(whc was on a \isit to Mr. Faddy) and others were wounded, and 
property to a considerable amount, was carried off by the robbers. 

^ This attack^ u^)on Mr. Faddy appears to have been instigated, by 
the followiug< ciivsumstances:— T.Tlie prisoners, Bishouaut, Buddea, 
Shaxidass,and aifhfber person named Petumber, we;-e convicted crimi- 
nals, vdio had been Vanished tinder a seukijtice of imprisonment to 
Dinagepore, from wheijce tlv^y effected their ehoape, and returned to 
Nuddea., where they again assembled a ver^V numerous and powerful 
gang, and compaitted themosit daring robberies and acts of TSruelty, and 
created the gioatesb terror to the iuhlabitanls. Mr. JFaddy had been 
very activp, in communicating to the Magistrate such information as 
he could procure, for the detection ahd seizurq of the principals of the 
gang, and' at length, Panneh Cowne, his heaj^ Pyke, having obtained 
accurate information of the retreat of Petumbe^i’ before mentioned, he, 
in ct^njun(;tion with two his relation^, Megbye and Hisaboodeen, 
r succeeded iu seizing the offender, who, however, was severely wounded, 
hi resisting his seizure, and died shortly after. This ap^iears to have 
instigated the. robbery and murder charged against the prisoners. 
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From the evidence* in this case, it appeared that between 3 and 
4 o’clock in the morning of the 27th September 1803, Mr. Fadd/and tbePoHef 
Mr. Lediard were alarmed by t|>e report ef a gu^ a^d on rising, fooidf ot Bengal, 

the house surrounded by djicoifcs, who, despifci of all resistance 

(in which ^ne o£ ^the ga*ng was shot dea^) forced their way into the Trial, No. 1. 
bungalow, from all sides, and foflr of them, seized Mr. Faddy, after a 
considerable struggle, in wh igh he was nearly lAriiugle J. Two of the ^^naut et al*?" 
piisoners wrested the gun from his hands. Mr. Lediard^s ^unhavyig 
repeatedly missed fire, and he having received a severe spear-Vound 
in his breast, was also disabled from further resistAuce ; botli gentle- 
man, remained entirely in the power of the -di-coits. During these 
transactions, the prisoner Bishonaut repeatedly* required Mr. Faddy 
to deliver up Panneh Cowne Pyke, who appeared to be the immediate 
object of their vengeance, and to point^out, wh«re his own money was. 

The datjoi^s several tira^a dragged Messrs. Faddy and Lediard to a 
short distance from the house, treating them with great insult and 
indignity; some, proposing td put them to death, ana otliers, to cut 
off their ears and nose ; the prisoner Buddea in particular, having 
discovered that oue.of thei^^aiig had been*^hot, hel(i if dnfwn sword 
over Mr. Faddy, and was fm tj|e p(»int6>f striking, but ^as restrained, 
by the authority of Bishonaut.* At tlio approach of day, the daooits 
I'etired, carrying off all the arras in the house, about 700 Rupees iii 
cash, and other propev’ty, to a considerable araouut. On their return 
from Mr. Faddy^s house, they set fire to the house of Panneh Cowne, 
and murdered his two relatioui^ Meghve and lligaboodeen, the head 
of the forr^er being fbuud on the^olLvving day, suspended on a tree 
near the house. » • • 

The Court of Nizamut Adawlut,*after a full consideration ofrall 
the circumstances and proceedings hold on the trial, \vero fully s^itis- 
fied of the guilt of the prisoners 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, G, 7 and 8, in having been 
concerned in robbery, murder, and other acts of aggravation ; and 
accordingly, under the discretiou given by thefufwa of their law 
officers, sentenced each of the said eight prisoners to suffer death. 


The prisoner 7umal not being convicted, but ho lying under 
strong suspicion of being one of the gang, the CouH directed that he 
should not be released, without substantial seiJurity foi^his future gt)od 
conduct, and appearance, whbn requiyed. 


No. 2.— Zillah Nuddea. — D. Campbell, Tliird*Jy(J^§, Calcutta' 
Cc^urt oPCircuit., * • •• * 


Nizamut Adawlti^, 'I • 

Sept. 4, 180t). > before 


tfj. H.^Hariugtou, Esq. 

< • *aud •* 

V J. Fombelle, Esq. 


Trial, Ncv2. 
Inhabibanta 
oF Gadpok- 
liefia against 
Koraur Sir- 
dar et ar. 


Prisoners. 


[Voi/l.] 


Kora'iy Sirdar 
Para»Sirdar ^ ^ 
Bamsoonderknssali 
Gungarem Das 
Sdmbhow Cannea 
Charge 


chokedar> 
cultivator., 
ditto ^ %' 

ditto . ^ 
watchman. 

Dacoitj ai>d murder, 

a 78 



Mr. Dowdes- 
well’a Report 
on the Police 
of Bengal. 

Trial, No. 2. 
Inhabitants 
of Gad pi k- 
heria cgainat 
Koraur Sirdar 
et ar. 


Trial, No. 3. 

Jagnabh 

Ghose,ag(iin«t 

Bukam Sir- 
dar et aV. 
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The prisoners were charged with being the principals of a gang 
of dficoits, who, Qn thamghfc of the 20th October 1808, attacked the 
village of Giidpokterw, in the district pf Nuddea, and committed the 
following crimes : 7 -lst.'» 4 jobbery at tljie heuse of Premchund, and 
the murder, of Bhyrob, his brother. 2nd. A robbe;y at tte house of 
Kalipaul, and the murder of Bydnahth, his brother, and Miissiimut’ 
Cheetra his wi'fe/by b^^ruing them to de^h. 3rd. A robbery at the 
hoyse of Sheobiswas, and burning to death, his mother Mussumfit 
Tegee! 4th. A robbery at the house of Mussumut Kaliiidee, attended 
with her' murder. ' „ 

From the e7idence in this case, it appeared that the crimes charged 
against the* prisoners/ orgiuated chiefly in motives of revenge, for evi- 
dence given by some inhabitants of ilie village, against some of the 
gang, on a late trial at KisbenajAir. The evidence, aiimng other matter, 
established the following facts : — That about 50 dacoits attacked 
KalipauPs houfe, when they found Bhyrob, and tied him to a stake 
before the house, wlieiV the prisoners Koraur Sirdar and Secuebhoo 
Duuneo, (telling Bhyrob that they would teach him how to give 
'' evidtmc^, against them,*(gain,’^) gave hifo several mortal wounds, by 
thrusting a spear throngli diflei’ent'’parAs oMiia body, and cutting him 
with a sword : — That a party of the jobbers, then pi’oceeded towards 
Premchund's house, whilst others, taking straw from the thatch of 
KalipaiiTs house and lighting it, went into the lioKse, from whence were 
immediately heard the screams of Kahpwurs brother and wife, for 
Boraetime without jrvterrnission, crying out that they were burned and 
tortured, and impjoring the robbers for mercy That the robbers 
next went to therimuseoP Sheobriwas, from whence also cries were 
hefV’d : — That aft6r midnight, rvlien the robbers bad departed, the 
body 'of Bhyrob was found near the stake, with several wounds on 
different' parts;— That in die house of Kalipaul, were found the bodies 
of his brother and wife, apparently burnt to death, by the application 
of torches and flighted straw to different parts : — That the house of 
Premchund was found plundered ; — That in the house, Sheobiswas 
his mother was found burnt to death, and in ^ that of Mussumut 
Kalindee, she was found killed, by the thrust of a spear. 

The fiitwa^j^ df the law officers of the Nizamub Adawlut, declared 
tlle^vholeof the prisoners convicted of bejng concerned, eitlier as prin- 
cipals or accomplices, in all the robberies and murders laid to their 
C^j’arge, and liable fo discretionary punishment by seaset extending 
to death; anA th8,Coi.’rt having' no doubt of the guilt of the prisoners, 
condemned them acc(.urjingly to suffer death. ' 

, c u 

No. 3. — ZiJUh Nud(Iea. 7 -D. Campbell, Third Judge, Calcutta 
Coui^ of Circuit. 


Nizam ut Adawfut, 
8ept. 16, 1809. 



‘ J. H. Harrington 
John Pombelle. 


Prisoners^. 


Prosecutor 
r. Bulram Sirdar 
.2. Bulka Sirdar , 
3. Gholamec Sirdar 
Docoa Sirdar 
5. Sheekoor ... 
(^*6*.tMadary ... 


.. Jngnath Ghose. 

choke dar. 

* ditto, 
cultivator. 
^Jabourer. 
peada.^ 

.. ditto. 
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7. Cafichuru Q^ose cultivator. 

8. Nubboo Sirdar chpkedar. . 

9. CasimathgBagdy labourer. * 

10. Gudda,Baj*ooge .t. lipetle seller. 

IJ. Gopul Mussulman cultivator. 

12. Babookhaif peada. 

Prisoners...-^ 13. Nubby^Khan » ,ditfo.* 

14. Subdul Sirdar labourer. , 

15. Malookchund tliatober. * 

16. Hurry Ghose ... * ditto. 

17. Roghonaiith Das Sirdaiv. cultivator., 

18. Rain Comar Barooge ... • betle seller. 

19. Kunkye Kupally cultivator. 

Charges Gaug-rol)bery aud murder. 

Tfie prisoners were charged with being the principal persons of a 
gang of robbers, who, oiijbhe^nightof the 27th Anguat|1808, attacked 
and plundered the house of Loharain, the profecutor^s father, at Mad- 
hobpore, a village in the Nu^Jdea district, and nmwlered the above- 
mentioned Loharaia, together with Mussuit^ut Goomobua,*the prose- 
cutor's mother. • • • 


Mr. Dowdes- 
well’s Report 
on the Police 
of Bengal. 


Trial, No. 3. 

JUgnath 
Ghofle against 
Bnlram Sir- 
dar et al\ 


The prisouera pleaded Not Guilty.* 

From the evidence on the triii4, the murder of tliese persona 
appears to have been attended with unexampled cruelty. The prose- * 
cutor related the circnmstaiKjes, as folio w9 : — That about 12 o* clock on 
the night on which the robberj a’id n urders took place, be was sleep- 
ing in a hbuse at a short distance from that of hie father, aud being 
awoke by the noise of robbers, weift out, aud^aw that i party of about 
50 dacoits bad attacked his fatber^s hbuse ; that from feay, he cquc^al- 
ed himself, in a plantain garden within 50 yai*ds of the spot, from 
whence he saw the [robbers drag out from the' house, his father and 
mother; aud after binding their hands and feet, apply lighted straw 
and torches to their bodies, demanding of them, !lt iSie same time, to 
point out where their money was concealed; that tiie unfortunate 
people assured them, they had none; but that the robbers proving 
inexorable, went into the Louse and brought from it, a quantity of 
hemp, which they twisted round the body of jpobarairy and after pour- 
ing on it ghee, or clarified letter, to render it mere inflanfmable, set 
fire to it: — That they then procurec? a quilt from, the house, which 
they also moistened with ghee, «i|d rolied round th^ body of LolTa- 
ram That the prisoners 2 Ballfti Sirdar, •Sirdar, and 

19 Kunkye Cnpall/, at direction of the priftener 1 Bnlram Sirilar, 
threw the prosecutor’s /ather on the ground/ aud keepmg him Sown, 
with a bamboo which they held over breast? set fire to the quilt;— 
That at this time, the oriei of the unfortunate man were most shock- 
ing, the robbei’i continually calling on ffim to tell wlfere his monej' 
WHS, and he assuVing them that he had none, aud implbring them to 
take his cows, or anything they.might find in his house^:-*-That the 
robbers, however, still .jUroceeded to further cruelty, having procured 
some mustard seed aud torn up the flesh of Loharara’a breast, by 
drawing a large bam bob seveialHimes, across it, pounded the m ustard 
seed on the sores, with a view to make the torment more^exoi^ci- 
ating : — Tha^ at tha same time, the mother of the prosecutor was tor- ^ 
tured nearly m the same manner, by the robbers tying hemp rou*hd* 
her bodyi a^d setting fire to it^ and dragging her awat^from place to 
[Vo]^ L] a 78 in 
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JugnefSh 
GhoBe against 
Bolram Sir- 
dar et al'. 


place; by the hair of her head; calling on her ail the while; to tell them 
where her husbap.d^s jnoney was concealed ; and also calling out on 
the ‘prosecutor by Qanse to come and wj,tnes the state of his father and 
mother ; — That th^e.cri*eltieS; together Tjribh the plunder of the house 
of Loharam.aud other ones adjacent; continued until between 3 and 4 
o'clock in the morning; at which tinie;*'the robbers departed ; and that 
the prosecutor) oil gphig up to his fath^i* and mother; found them 
mopt dreajifully mangled, but still alive; that his father expired 
about iloon, and his mother, not till the following morning. The pri- 
soners whom the pVosecutor s^ore to have recognized, at the murder 
of his parents, in addition to ^ Bulram Sirdar, • Balka Sirdar, ^ Nub- 
boo Sirda^ and Kiinkye Cupally, before mentioned, were: — 
Dacooa Sirdar ® Shookoor Peada, * Mudary Peada, ' Caliohurn 
Ghoseand * Nubboo Swdar; atid he also specified ** CasinauthBagdy 
and Gudda Barooge. ' ' ‘ 

Several w^nosses on the part of the prosecution (inhabitants of 
the village) confirmed the circumstance related by the prosecutor. 

The CoiirJ iV consequence, sentenced the prisoners convicted, 
nine in number, to snfier<'death. • 

An accurate judgment of tne natui^ii of the evils in question, may 
be formed from the foregoing docura'ants. It is not so easy to judge 
of their extent. The state of the Police has been very different, in 
different zillahs; and in the same zillah^ at different periods of time. 
Even the various parts of oife and in the same diati’icb, may not always 
be equally infested* with the crime of ^ang-robhery. — In transcribing 
therefore the following extract from the orders passed by Gbvernmenb 
on the 30th J uiie lM;3t, upon an inquffy made by Mr. H. Shakespear into 
the^prpvalenpe of gang- robbery 'in the tannah of Beenipore, that is, in 
abovtthe 12th part bf the district of Hooghly, it is proper to remark 
that there is substantial reason to believe that the crime in question, 
was not by any rnejins so prevalent in other parts of that district. On 
the other hand, ffheib are grounds to apprehend that in the district of 
Nuddea and Eajoshahye generally, the crime of dacoity bad at one 
period, became still more prevalent than it was in Beenipore, at the 
time to which Mr. Shakespear's Eeport refers. The following is an 
extj’act from tlv‘ orders passed by Government on tliat Eeport. 

'^The following appears to be the result of Mr. Sbakespear's in- 
^'quiries respecting the. public offences committed within those parts 
of the taiin^h^)^ Bbenipore/tojjvhich his investigation extended, from 
“ t^p month Bysiiauk r2l5j to the idonth qf Tyte 1216," (13 mouths.) 

f Houses roi)be,d ... . ... ..* * ... 104 

” Attended ^itn the wounding of S"| 

The torture of ... ' / 3 Persons. 

Av.d the murder of 5 J 

• After the^furegoiug exposition, which I have rendered as brief as 
the nature Qf the case would permit, I presume that any augmentation 
of expense which may be required for the su^jpression of a crime, so 
preguani) wiih* evils, so fatal to the peace ond happiness of society, 
will not for a moment be thought {in (Object. <By augmentation of ex- 
pense,! Kaean the immediate increase of establishments; for it appears 
to me demonstrable, that if the money appropriated to this purpose be 
'productive of the end desired, that is, the reform of theTolice, it will 
ultimately beutt^uded, eyen with pecuniary benefit to Government. 
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On this question^ the following observations of the Governor 
General in'Ceuncil^ wpeav to me to be' per- 

t JctrtoSoi ‘dated inpointtwitj. tffls difference, thatrjliat 

7fch April 1809. is.thQre stated respect to the arvange- 

• « meats adopted id one district^ viz,, the Jungle 

'Mohalsj is to be considered appficable to the country at large. .* 

“ We apprehend, that \ plan of that natbse can never be duly 
^'’appreciated, solely from the immediate expense attending it ^ coasi- 
" dered only in that point of view, an argument may always be drawn, 
" against the adoption of it. ' In order, however, to form a proper 
" Judgment on the question, it is to be considered, whether the more 
'• regular and certain collection of the public reVenue, the prevention 
" of disturbances, and consequently of the ejcpense with which the 
" suppression of them is^ever attended, the saving of rewards for the 
" apprfehension of criminals ; the prevention of loss by the robbery 
“ of remittances of public treasure, &c., do not in |(jhe aggregate, 
" counter-balance the immediate expense, wfth which any such plan 
" is attended.’^ , * 

The foregoing-remark! premised; I n6«v proceed Jo tfle injmedi- 
ate subject of this Report, *which v\fill be considered, under the follow- 
ing heads : , • , • 

Office of Superintendent of Police, yZemindars and others. 

Office of Magistrate,* ^ > Secret Service. 

Darogahs of Police, j Office ofSuperintendent of Police. 

, Office of SuperhSteiioent of Police. 

This office, considered as an active and ef^cienfesfrablishment, has 
only existed since the enactions of Regulation IX) 1808, or from»4th 
November of that year. Previously to that period, jt s'eems fo have 
been supposed, contrarily I raagine to the practice of every* well-go- 
verned State, that a local Police, that is, the appointment of a Magis- 
trate in each district, with the aid of one or two •European Assis- 
tants, and of establishments of native officers, was adequate to 
the difficult task of discovering the haunts of gangs of dacoits, of 
watching their movements, of forming plants for their apprehension, 
and of carrying those plans into execution. Had tliQ depredations of 
this kind of criminals, been confined to parti8ulattdistricts,4he princi- 
ple of those arrangements would not»have been so^very erroneous ; it 
.is evident, however, that person s^ad dieted tfq p^edaAoiw habits, TVlll 
wander from district to district, aicotding^as local. ay d temporary cir- 
cumstances may invite thenf : the consequenoeis, tliat after a Magis- 
trate may have watched the movememts of gangs of dacoits, aind may 
have nearly matured his plans for their fepprehensiofi, those plana are 
entirely defeated by the enigration of^ the offenders to another district, 
where the daiwahs, zem^indars, and othfers, whose aid may be even- 
tually requiredjmre not subject to his orders; where^his immediate 
officers, instead of obtaining assistance and co-operation, would 
experience every possible obstruction from these classes. of people ; 
where, in other worrfsf he has no efficient power;' and where all 
further efforts on his pp>rt, tg apprehend the offenders, must almost, 
without exception, be fruitless and unavailing. ^ * 

We bavp freqqpntly seen, that in consequence of the energy and 
activity of a particular Magistrate, the district under his immediate 
charge, ba| been nearly freed from the depredatiolie 6f dacoits. In 
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effecting^ tbai) objeciij some of their' number blvej doubtless^ been ap- 
prehended. By far tb^greater part of them have, however, on all such 
occfisions, only enygrfite^ to other districts, where the qualities above 
noticed, did not ^icist in th^ same degree, in the local Magistrates. 
The consequence has been, that, the best directed, efforts of those 
praiseworthy officers, have rather teiiUed to reJieve particular districts 
from the'effects of djvceity, than to free tjte country at large, from this 
inMerabl^ evil. 

The justness of the foregoing observations, may be established, by 
facts of very recent occurrence. The measures taken to relieve the 
districts of^Nuddea frofri the alarming height to which gang-robbery 
had risen in that district, have been noticed in my former report, and 
are of course too well , known to Government, to require any recital 
in this place. In consequence of those measures, aU the principal 
dacoits, who were not immediately apprehended, retired ; some*, to the 
district of llooghly; some, to the district 0 ^^ Burdwan; and some, as 
far as Backergunge. It is evident, therefore, that whatever relief the 
exertions made, '^rnight have afforded l^p the district of Nuddea, the 
rest o/‘ the* country wonld*1iavo been far fiVrn benefiting by them, had 
not the suppression of p^ing-robbel-y been 'pursued in those districts 
also, ill the sanie spirit in whMi it hfid been commenced in Nuddea. 
The Superintendent of Bplico directed his particular attention to be 
apprehension of the gangs which had retired to Hooghly and to 
Bill’d wan; Mr. Blaqniero V 7 as invested* with poy^ers correspondent 
to tlfose of the Supai,’intendeut in Backergunge^; and the Magistrate 
of Nuddea was invested with similar powers in Bard wan, with a view 
to the more effectual p,rqtectiou ofHhe easterin part of that district. 
The, experience hitherto obtained respecting the success of the exer- 
tions of those officers^ justify the conclusion, that the most substantial 
benefits may be derived from the labours of the Superintendent of 
Police, combined with other arrangements, which will be submitted, 
under different Ircada of this report. 

It is not, however, by a fixed residence in the vicinity of the city 
of Calcutta, that the important objects of the SuperiiiteudeuPs appoint- 
ment, can be iiccorriplished. It is by proceeding, as often as his own 
discretion may jn^-gest, or the wisdom of Government may direct, tq 
any pavtof’liis extensive jurisdiction, wher^ his services may be required. 
It is, by visiting tli.e cities of Moorshedabad and Dacca, and collecting 
artliose places iifoivnation rg^pectjpg the state of the Police, in all the* 
circnrnjacenti diffracts*; it is, b/ visiting the northern frontier of the 
provinces of Bengal, on the southern extremity of Orissa, as occasion 
may <equire. It is, by these alnd similar me;ana that the principal 
object of liis appointment, tile suppression qf gang-robbery through- 
out the lower provinces, can alone be effecfc^d. 

It is stated in the letter\o theNiyamut^^dawlut, ^ated 13th June 
Ikst, that thfe principal cause why the measures Hitherto adppted 
for protection of the public againsji robbery by open violence, have 
'' been ineffectual, is the very defective inform^tioR which Government 
" and the principal authorities under Government possessed, respecting 
^'tl^e actual state of the Police.'^ r 4. « 

'The defect here noticed, may arise, either from the very imperfect 
information which the local Magistrates themselvef possess, respecting 
the* state of the Police, or from an ill-judged, but not an unnatural 
solicitade, to teplteaeat the districts, in the mcpt faTorftbnstate possi- 
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ble. In either case, it appears quite Impossible, that with the existence Mr.jDowdes. 
of such an office as that of Superintendent of‘P^ice,|Whose duty it will 
be, whether at the PresidencyjiOr in th0»in4ieri(^ ofihe country,, to, ob* of Bengal, 
tain every possible informatipn;’eapectinpj^he^tate^f the Police of the 
different Aistrict*^ Government shoqld remain long unapprized, of the 
■ prevalence of gang-robbery, or*oE any public offence, ^in any part of 
the country, within the lim'^s'of the Superin t^i^lefi^s jurisdiction. 

On the grounds above noticed, it appears esseiitiaj tljat •the 
Superintendent of Police should be relieved, from the local duties of 

Mifgistrate of llie 24 pergnnuahs. 


Eemarks. 

Extract of Orders to the Magis- 
trates, dated 24th June 1 809, - 
I am directed to ^transmit 
to you the enclosed extract of a 
letter from the Superintejideyb of 
Police, together with the foremeu- 
tioned, to accompany it in, the 
Persian language ; and to avtjuaint 
you that the Right HonoiM)lfkthe* 
Governor- General in Council de- 
sires that you will transmit puno- 
tnally to the office of4lie Superin- 
tendent, in the proposed for A, the 
substance of all information gib-^ 
tained by*you either from the da- 
rogahs or the zemindars or far-% 
mers, respecting the commission 
of any dacoiiy, murder, arson, or 
highway robbery.” 

2. ° You are desired to en- 

courage the zemindars and farmers 
to furnish you with immediate in- 
telligence of any occurrences of 
that nature, which may take place 
within the limits of their respec- 
tive estates and farms. You will 
observe, that separate Reports are 


The Sap(5rintendent, etoii when 
resident at’tlio Presidency, wijl 
findample^occupation, in cousider- 
in|f and digesting the reports of 
the local Magistrates; in collecting 
information ® fron'^the zemindars, 

^ farmersfor their vakeels resident 
at Calcutta, and in forming and 
executilig plans foj th(?app;’eheri- 
sien of public offenders. IBiit a 
coitsiderable part of the Superin- 
tendent's time must be passed, 
as already noticed, at the other < 
stafcieus ; and on all such occa- ' 
sioi’s, it is j^f,^ course impossible 
th.a he shouht discharge the du- 
ties of Mi^gisti^te'of the 24 por- 
^nnahs. 

If the observations above stat- 
ed, be well founded, they will 
apply with still greater ferce to Mv* 
upper provinces* that is, Beiiar, 
Benares, and the ceded and con- 
quered provinces. On adverting 
to the great extent of those terri- 
tories, it might* ^t first vieV, ap- 
pear advisable to appoint diffei’ent 
Superintendents ; one for the pro- 


,to be transmitted to the Superin- ^ vincas of’Iie^ar and Benares, stitd 
tendent, of intelligence obtained, aiiother, foy tl^d^ceSed and con- 
through their means, and iff the quered* puavinces. Such aif ar- 


information furnished the da- 
rogahs of Police.” 

3. “In the letter accon^anying 
those Reports, you will o^f course 
state to the Stqierin tendent, auy 
obseiVations which may appear to 
you calculated to facili^te the ap< 


rangernint, however, would* be at 
varuMce with thb* leading princi- 
ple ou which it is proposed to C 9 n- 
stituUb the office oi Superintend- 
ent, whether in «'the lower dr 
western provinces, me., that of 
affording to him the. means of 


prehension of public offtnders.” watching the movements of pub- 
Copyof Orders to the Actiug^Pse- lie offenders, in aay part of ^ the 


sident of the Board of Revenue, 
and Persian Secretary, dated 
24th Junerl809. 

^ I am directed to transmit to 


country to which they>«ire likely 
to resort, either .with a view to 
commit robberies, or to e1ade*the 
pursuit of justi^. 
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you the enclosed extract oE a let-' ' In speaking of the province o£ 
ter h orn the Superiiijyendent of Bengal, it has been observed, that 
Police, and toacqii^intyou that the thq. dacoits 3o not confine their 
Right Honorable ^he fiov^rnor-* depredations to particular parts of 
General in. Council desires* that the* country; bqt that 4hey wan- 


you will encourage the zemindars 
and farmers, or ttifeir yukeels, who 
may be in attendance at your 
ofiice, \.o wait upon the Superin- 
tendent from time'to time, for .the 
purpose of furnishing him with 
any inforrAatioii in their power, 
respecting the general state of the 
Police in that part of tte country 
from which they come, or which 
maybe otherwise known to them.” 
Extract of the*Evidenc« of Gun- 
geea, submitted by the Magis- 
trate o( A^ra on 2^th. May 

Question. What is your name? 
— Answer. Gbngeea. 

Q. • Are you of the Budhick 
caste ? — A. I am. , 

.Q. What reladon are you to 
Tara Bud hick, wlio was confined 
in the jail at this station ? — A. I 
am^his sister. • * ' 

Q. What mode of life did Tara 
pursue ?ti-A. He was a professed 
robber. . 

Q, How dcbyoy know ? — A. 
The whole of the caste of Bud- 
hicks are robbers. 

Q. WhereusedTaragenerally 
to reside f — A. Ho used to reside 
in the Na^aub Vizier's territory, 
but I do not know the name <?f 
tkc village. 


df>r from (district to district, as ' 
local fcud temporary circumstances 
may invite them. This remait 
will be found applicable, in a still 
more extended sense, to the ban- 
ditti in the upper provinces. 


If thfere be any truth in the 
evidence noticed in the margin, 
anc^tfie accuracy of it, might be 
confirii\ed by a variety of circum- 
stafices, there are grounds to ap- 
prehend, that some of the Sirdars 
of banditti, who reside ordinarily, 
in some of our most western pro- 
vinces, or perhaps beyond those 
I tei^Htories, organize gangs for the 
commission of robberieS so far as 
’the province of Benares, or possi- 
bly the province of Behar. It is 
only, therefore, by the appoint- 
ment of ail officer, who can watch 
the movements of such offenders, 
through the whole sphere of their 
depredations, that any reasonable 
expectation can be entertained of 
their speedy apprehension ; at all 
events, it is quite impossible that 
the exertions of the local Magis- 
trates, whose respective influence 
Q. Had a gang o'f l.ia " PO^er do not extend through* 
own-, or did he act'Uhdej', some other ? teijth part of that space, shoald 


beadeq\i£vteto Uie accomplishment 
of thai/ important object. 


Sirda^i;? — A. He acted 4 ;in(j^r Seeva 
Budhick, who resides ^jt Hatrass. 

Q. How many men hus ^ 

Seeva under l\im ? ' t 

. A. Upwrds of one hundred. ^ j 

Q. Dq. these men always go out in a body, for the purpose of 
plunder, or do they separate, into small partiei^?— A. They go out in 
one body. o 

Q. In what direction do th^y c usually cplunder ?-*-Ae In all 
direotionf^ They sometimes travel 200 hud 300 cobs. 

Q. Used you generally to live with your brother ?*e-A. When I 
was young, I used to live with him ; but since I have married^ I have 
lived separate. % ' 



Q. How long is I since yot were married?— A. I was mar* 

ried about 25 years ajgo. * • ^ i r * o i a 

Q. Where is your husbapd, and where . ao you now live r-^A. of Benga>l 

My husband died five yearg ago,* and I pow lives’ll tbd territory of 
Dholeporei ^ . * * 

Q. Does Seeva always go Sut with his gang, or does he remain 
at Hatrass ?— A. He has I'eaWed at Hatvasa iqr W y'ears, and is in 
the habit of going out himseft to plunder. ^ 

Extract from Bundlecund Magistrate's letter of the 2lst July T 809. 

''The inhabitants of the village Mtfrkah are and have long been, 

" notorious for their refractory spirit ; and ar6 said to live ])y expedi- 
'* tions of plunder into the Vizier's dominions, ifbe possessions of th^ 

" surrounding chiefs and even into the Comptw's dominions in the 
"Doab." ^ » 

Extraci o^ a letter from the Ma- The bands of robbers above 
gistrate of Etawab, dated ^4th noticed, are ordinarily not less nu- 
July 1809. merons, tflan the gangs of dacoits 

" I beg leave to acquaint you, in the lower prqjVinces, and pos- 
for the information* of tbe.tlight sess a degree of intrepidly, f^rsur- 
Houorable the Governor-General' paiBsine: Wiat of the latter. Toat- 


Jnly 1809. 

" I beg leave to acquaint you, 
for the information* of tbe.tlight 
Honorable the Governor-General 
in Council, that the notorious rob^ 
Rhimai, accompanied by about six 
hundred armed followers, attacked 
the village of Hauderbarry d^en- 


paiBsing Wiat of the latter. To at- 
tenfpt therefore to meet the evil, 
^yith th^ ordinary establishments 
of Police, consisting of a Uarogah 
and about 20 burkundazes, seems 


dent on the Pyre Buddereahtin^ to bo entirel}t»ont of the question. 
Perguunab Kaa Gunge, on the It la only by w§ll-concertod plans, 


morning of the 25th ultimo; and 
having burnt and plundered the 
village and killed six men and 
wounded eight others severely, he 
effected his escape into a jungle 
called Koorhar, in the district of 
Allygheer, contiguous to Perguii- 
nah Kas Gunge; and 1 have just 
received information from the offi- 
cers of the Police at that place, that 
he has now concentrated his force 


It la only by w§Il-concertod plans, 
supported J)y nfilikiry force, that 
tlie object in view can be effeciod. 
But the local Magistrates, cofi fined 
in their jurisdiction by the limits 
of a single district, are ill calcula- 
ted (as already cibserved) for tho 
performance of that duty. Let it 
be supposed, for instance, that a 
robbery U concerted within the 
district of Allygheer, that thef gang 
collects ih the ilifferejat zilfahs 


there, and threatens to plunder the lying between that district and 
whole of the perguuuah, unless the district of^Jua^pore, and tLjt 
immediate measures are taken to .tli^robberyjsulrtmatplyperpetra- 
pre vent him. • • ted, in the la^t mentioned distinct; 

" As tho officers of^Pdlice are it*8eem8#vident that in sucL^case, 
by no means able to contend with, none ef thek)cal ]\ftfgistrates could 
and much less able to project the acl with effect, especially the Ma- 
inh(ibitauts from, the atrocious gistraJle of Juanporg, as the offen- 
acts of violenoe*cf this powerful ders would not probably enter his 
marau*der; &c." district until a few l^ours before 

’ i| * the perpetration of the robbery. 

A Superintendent, Loweyer, of Police, having jurisdiction tfiPoughout 
that extent of country, end pqssyssing the information .which, by the 
means noticed in a subsequent part of this Bsport, it will not bjp difficult 
for him to obtein, would frequently be able to form plans with success, i 
for the appreUension* of persons engaged in such offences. • * 

Government has ali^ady ordered a corps of kretf ular horse to be 
[VoL. t.] ^ a 79 
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raised for the more effectual support of the IPolice, iu the ceded and 
conquered provinces ; ^hich corps is to be quartered at Furruckabad. 
This circumstance^ coa^bin^d.with the ^geographical situation of Fur- 
ruckabad^ naturnlljr suggests tbia |)lace^ as the proper station for the 
ordinary residence of the Su|)erinteiident. In such jase, it vaay be ad- 
visable that the duty at present entimsted tathe local Magistrate of* 
Furnickabad; with reject to that corpse should be transferred to the 
Superintendent. It 'is scarcely credible/ that if proper means are em- 
ployed'by that officer, to obtain information respecting the designs and 
movements of banditti, with ^o powerful and engine as a corps of ir- 
regular hprse at his disposal, he should not be able speedily to suppress 
the commission of robbery by open violence. — At all events, Goverii- 
ilient by this arrangement will obtain, as in the lower provinces, accu- 
rate information respecting tbe,^tate of the Police in the different dis- 
tricts, which will enable them to adopt, from time to time,' such mea- 
sures for the protection of the public, as may appear uecehsaiy. 

It is not ifowever; iu my judgmeutj sufecient to appoint a Super- 
intendent of Police on the footing above stated, in the lower provinces, 
and anotlv)!* iil tile westej-n provinces. — It also appears extremely de- 
Birablb that Government, should po&sess^the ‘power of nominating Joint 
Superintendents, whenever circumstaaces may require it, in each of 
these divisions of the country. The'permanent Siiperinteudeuts may 
be equal to the discharge*^of the ordinary duties, of those stations. It 
is evident, however, that disorders may r.rise in different parts of the 
country, which maj require the personal exertions of two or more 
ofiScers, to suppress them. — As thb laiter officers will be quly tempo- 
rary, the arrangeui'eut will be attei^ded with little expense to Govern- 
ment. Whenever such ‘nouiim^tions may take place, the occasional 
Supeixntendents should be invested with the same powers, as the per- 
manent guperiiitendent. 

It appears essential that Government should also possess the 
power of determining whenever the Superintendent or his temporary 
colleague may proceed in person into any of the districts, whether the 
local Magistrate should continue to discharge the duties of that office, 
or otherwise. In ordinary cases, it may be most convenient that the 
zillahtX)!’ city Magistrate should coutiuue to perform those functions. 
In ether instances howefzer, it may be essential that he should be dr- 
vested of the discharge of them, and tha^ the duties of the Magistrate 
s^puld bo committed exclusively to the Superintendent. 

It remajixs U o&r a few olDsefvations on the powers which should 
be exercised l)/\;he S,uperintendent and his offioers, relative to the 
local ^authorities of the different districts Cofinprised within his juris- 
diction. It mK8t be eyiaeut. to Government, fhat the Superintendent 
and his officers will be liable'-to great co/mteractious from the local 
Police, and th^t consequently, the best concerted plans for the appre- 
bension of criwicals may be frustrated, uuleSs they are^armed with such 
authority as shall render all such attempts abortive. — ^For that reason, 
I would propose thait the Superinte*udent be^iuvested with a certain 
control oVer aH the zillah and city MagistrgLfeB within bis jurisdic- 
tion ; and that his officers be declare^ in a gr^t degree, independent 
of tl^e native local officers^f Police, l^he following are the principal 
rules, which I would recommend to be established with respqct to 
•this point ; — ‘ ‘ ' 

First. — That the zillah and city Magistrates be required to con- 
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form to all orders which may be iasue.d to them by the Superintendent, 
in matters connected directly or indirectly tvi^ th« discharge o^his 
own official duties. • , * • • * • • 

Secondly. — That the officers ef the 3up5rint«ident of Police, be 
rendered independent, except* m case of great enormity, of the local 
Police authorities, and "that the former ’be only LeVl a*esponsible for 
any acts of misconduct to tl^s SuperintendenlfbimselP, whose duty it 
will of course be, to take cognizance of any cases of I hat rature. • 

Of course, some more specific provisions will be requisite on the 
latter point, should the principles the present arrangomeut be 
adopted and carried into effect. 

OFFICE OF MAGISTRATE. ‘ , 

No objections occur to the principles on wjiich the office of Magis- 
trate, in the different cities and zillahs has been constituted. The 
error was (as already noted) in supposing tliat this office was of itself, 
adequate to the'suppresskin jf public offences. I 

In the preceding section of this report, Iljave detailed the means 
which appear to me beat calpnlated to obviate t}(b inconveniences 
arising from the cifcumscritied jurisdiction lof the locaj MSgisti'ates ; 
and under the present heAd, Isha^l stmte tho aids which may, I con- 
ceive, be obtained, in siippoit.*oJ:‘ the lt)cal Police, by means of such 
other European agency as we posse^ in th^ country. 

One of the mostf efficient and (it might have been supposed) the • 
most obvious, of those aids^ is to invest the person in charge of* 
one district with the ordinary powers o? Magiat^^e in the adjoining 
district. • * , 

The different zillahs being diWded from ejch other, in many cases 
only, by an imaginary and freqnentlf, a very ill-defined boundary, it 
is evident that great facilities of escape must be afforded*to criminals, 
by retiring from one zillah to another, as may suit their convenience, — 
from the zillah in which they have committed offences, and wJiere their 
crimes must necessarily have attracted the attention ^f the Magistrate, 
to a district where the local authorities may have little or no know- 
ledge, either of the offenders, or the offences or (which is too frequently 
the case) where they may find protection from some of the native offi- 
cers of Police. If, however, the Magistrate of t^ie^ first-mentioned 
siillah, could act with effect in the latter, the*mea,ps of escape to such 
criminals, must necessaiily tfe materiftlly contracted. 

• lam aware of only one objection, twhi6ji cpuldibe urged to^a 
general application of this principle, ^hioh is, might occasion- 

ally create a collision of authority between tlieiwo Magistrates. That 
it would be productive qf tliat effect, when pwsons were actuated more 
by a puerile jealousy than by a real zeal for the public good, I cannot 
doubt; but that it nec^sarily leaSs to any such consequenqps, 
putting all personal considerations ouff of the question, is what 
I cannot discern.* On the whole, however, it may be Expedient thitb 
the arrangement in question, should only be adopted, according as 
circumstances may re(j[|iire it, and at the discretion, in espli case, of 
the Governor-General lo Council. So long as the local Magistrates 
shall perform the duties of j;heir«statious with effect} there can be 
little occasion for the interference of the Magistrate of the^djotliing 
district, or e^en of ^he Superintendent of Police ; but whenever pub- 
lic crimes become prevalent in any district, it appears to me that botK 
those aids may be resorted to, with great benefit anf^l effect. 

[Tol. 1.5 a 79 in. 
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Iti is not solely on any generat reasoning that the arrangement 
horjB noticed is raconynended. tThe benefits e^^perienced from Mr. 
BlaqiijeiVs co-operation i/i*thb districta of Nuddea.^ Jessore and Baok- 
ergnnge; the suco^ssfu^ exc^tion^ made by Mr. Elliot (Magistrate of 
Nuddea)ia the district of Bardwa/ij aild of Mr. Battle (Magistrate of 
Rajeshaliyfi in .Mymunsing) are all pActical proofs of the substantial 
advantages, with ^hich thjs plan is like\f to be attended,- 

• Another aid, which may be employed with considerable effect, is 
the deputation of Assistants to those parts of a district, in which public 
crimes, especially gang-robbefy, may at any time, become prevalent, 

► Tho priuct Jijil can ses of the prevalence of such crimes,are the supineness, 
fVnd in some cases, the connivance, not only of the zemindars, farmers, 
and others, but of the Police darogahs themselves. Considering the 
great extent of the diffefent districts, it may b^e frequently difificult and 
sometimes impracticable for a Magistrate residing at the principal sta- 
tion, to adopt t^\y effectual measures fqr the apprehension of public 
offenders, and still more^ for tlie detection of the abuses on the part of 
his J*olice officei^^ or others, by which |.he evil may have been pre- 
vented* TliiSjduty would* however be easily performed ’by a capable 
Assistant on the spot, arrd in aK suCh c^^ses; it may be advisable that 
the Assistant ^slioiild be invented with the powers of Magistrate to 
enable him to act with greater effect. 

' It may be observed on this point, as has been done with respect to 
' the preceding question, that the benefit which may be anticipated 
from* the frequentyl^utation of Assistants on Uie footing above des- 
cribed, do not rest solely on opinion. Very considerable benefit was 
recently derived ffom tjie deputation of Mr. Ewer into the interior of 
tho^'listrict of llajeshahye; and Magistrates themselves, appear so 
sensible of the advantages with which it may be attended, that the 
Magistrate of that district recently again recommended, that his 
Assistantf should be deputed into the interior of the district on the 
public service; and • the Magistrate of Etawah submitted a similar 
recominendatiou for the deputation of his Assistants into certain parts 
of that district. 

I cannot conclude this branch of the subject without observing, that 
whatever arrangeiAents be adopted, it is indispensably necessary that 
the Magistrates should e5tert arauch greater degree of personal activity 
than what, with very few exceptions, they do at present. By this re- 
iTltti’k, I do not *neap tqimpqte any intentional neglect of duty to the. 
Magistrates./ O^t^ie goiitrary, i briieve that they think that they have 
fully discharged t*lie obligations of their jfublic duty, in passing orders 
on the reports of the Police dapogahs, and* i A investigating charges 
which may be fiVeferrud by individuals. It cannot, however, in my 
judgment, be too often or too slrongly inc/ilcated, that there can be 
no 'Police in thir country, unless the Magistrajbea will from time to time, 
visit the diffei^no tanuahs, listen with their own* eaf^s, and see with 
their own ey/3s, instead of depending on the reports of officers, eu'liirely 
unworthy of confidence or credit. By this 8Ui;ge*stioD, 1 do not mean 
that the Magistl'ate should make regular droits of their districts at 
stated periods, but that they should proceed instantly to any quarter 
of tlieir jurisdiction, where#they may have reason to believe that pub- 
lic offences are prevalent, or that abuses are committed by|be darogahs, 
and* above all, when they are least expected by those offi(^rs. An ob- 
jection has, 1 believe, been sometimes made to such visits, grounded on 
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the interruption which ^it mightVcoaeion in the conduct. o( the busi- 
ness of the Civil Cqnrt ; but surely* if the PqUce^ the trial of civil 
causes^ must experience interop ption and injuuy^ it is much better lhat 
the latter should suffer, thiyi the twmei\ * It* seeqjs, however, to be a 
mistake, #o suppose that either wil^ ultimately suffer from that cause. 

‘ It is, in fact, only by establishing an efficient and well regulated Police, 
that the Judge and Magistr^^ (united hs tlioserojfic^rs are, in the safne 
person) can never find time for the duties of the Civil Court. When 
public offences at any time, become prevalent in a district, ttie busi- 
ness of the criminal department is multiplied to %uch a degree, that 
it requires not only the undivided attention of one, but in many cases, 
of three or four persons to transact it. » 

DAROGAHS OP POLICE., 

TJhe^illah and city Magistrates* like the Justice of the Peace 
in England, or in the city of Calcutta, are properly invested with 
considerable powers, beifig persons of education and character, and 
possessing some knowledge of the general principles of law. But 
the darogahs of Police forrp a class of officers, to wtfoi^j, if we consider 
their extensive pdwers, on the one side, awd their gonerJl character 
and situation in life, on ^he dthei*, Itjan fitfd nothing in the smallest 
degree analogous, under our dvwi couslitution. ^ 

The darogahs are not ojily antlM)rized to apprehend persons in the 
actual commission of public offences; to make immediate pursuit after* 
such offenders ; afld to seize persons detected with the stolen goods in* 
their possession (duljes to wliicli^aU subordinate q/ficers of J*olit;e are 
confined,* under our laws); they are likewise empowered to receive 
charges and ififormation respectiil^ the compyssiofi of all crimes, pub- 
lic offences and misdemeanours or whatever description, without any 
limitation as to the time when they may have beeji committefi ; to 
determine whether such charges or information shall be received on 
oath, or under a solemn declaration (a point of material importance, 
considering the prejudices of the natives with re&pect to an oath); 
whether it be proper, to proceed against the party accused, by the 
immediate arrest of his person, or only by summons; or whether a 
previous reference should be made on the subject, to the Magistrate, 
to determine whether the case be bailable or otnevwise, &c.; to fix 
the amount of the bail; tq hold inquests 6n the bodies of persons, 
supposed to have died an unnaturtti death; to njake or cause to be 
•made, at their discretion, a local^inquvy rfegpe^ting the commission 
of any recent robbery or other vi©leht crime ;*ancl*^nally, to appre- 
hend, and send 0b the M^istrates, incfividMals coming under the 
vague denomination vagrants and suspected persons.^' 

The foregoing is, I believe, a tolierably accurate review of the 
general powers vested in the darogalis of Police, — powers, which, are 
of almost equal extent with those of a^single Justice of the Peace 
nndqif our laws , which never have been confided to any subordinrfte 
peace officers in England; and^which indeed would not be tolerated , 
for a moment, in that jountry. 

To judge of the e*:pediency of continuing to vest such extensive 
powers in the darogahs of Pjplice,tit is of importance to inquire, bow 
far the persons ordinarily appoint^ to fill those situations are qualified , 
for the discharge of the duties entrusted to them. t 

The darogahs of Police are not chosen from any particular class 
of people,^ and oonseqaeutly seldom, if ever, pofsess any previous 
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Hr.Dowdea- instruction, ns to the nature and e:i(tent of th^.r duties, nor any habits 
of life calculated io enable thenf to perform those duties with effect, 
of Bengal. A Dramm^* a sirdar^ la moonfibi^ or ev^n a menial servant^ is each m 

^ t * hi^ tqrn^ a candidate for this si- 

Extract of $, Report from the 2nd^ tuation. It ise^sy to ceoceive the 
Judge of the Provincial Cou^t for df^gree of knowledge possessed by 
the ’division of "PJina, such^persous. It is equally easy 

* “ A Bengally bramin, *it will to judge, from their former habits 
'' genei^ll^' be admitted, is of all of life, of their fitness for a situa- 
'^huraau'beingsthd least quali^ed tion, requiring on all occasions 
for the office of a Police darogah, great activity, and in many, a very 
' ‘‘ and yet 1 understand that the considerable share of personal 
'*^thanadar of MozuSerpore, and of courage. 

''two or three other I^olice sta- Their agency, even in furnishing 
"tions, are persons of this des- in for matfon respecting* thfe com- 
" cription,^^ &c. &c. mission of public offences; a duty 

Extract of a letter from Mr. Ernst, whiSh requires no particular ex- 
dated 14th June 1809. ertions or capacity, is totally in- 
" Thus it wi<l be 6eeu^«that in effectftal. InthetannahofBenne- 
" thojfccompaifying state/nont tjie .porj, iu«the district of Hooghly, 
"number of dacoities in Benne- only 33 dacoi ties had been report- 
" pore, reported by the Police ed to have taken place, from By- 
officers} amount to 16 ; whereasl^ saack 1215,i to Jeyte 1216, a 
/'according to Mr. Blaqui^ere^s period of thirte^JU mouths; where- 
" mo^e of computation, it would as appeared from a local inquiry 
"be 33, being tfie^ number of ^nade by Mr.* H. Shakespear, that 
" houses or per^ns'robbed." ^in those parts only of the tannah 

^ * to which his investigation ex- 
tended; 104 houses had been robbed during the above mentioned period 
of time, attended with the wounding of - 8"^ 

torture of - - 3 ^ Persons. 

« , murder of- - 5J 

Happy, however, it would be, if the defects already noticed were 
the greatest, to be found in the character of the Police darogahs. The 
vices which render them a pest to the country, are their avarice, and 
addiction to every i^pecies of extortion. 

Ihi speaking of this cRiss of officers, the late Magistrate of Hooghly 
(as noticed in my former Report) observes as follows : — 

All descri|i)tions of^Polic^^ officers require to be narrowly watched ; 
" aiyl it is onlj^ by\Jiis menus, aiftl by making severe examples among 
" tlmvn, when they are«guifiy of miscondflct, that they can be kept to 
" tlieii^ duty. During tbr^e years that 1 was* ak^Burdvvan, I punished 
" several Police (tfficerscuyseK ; and I committed for trial no less than 
“ eleven darogahs, who vs'ere all convicted btfore the Court of Circuit, 
" and senteiicedr to different tftrms of imprisonment, from three months 
" io three year^ Since I have been at Hooghly, four*'darogahs have 
" been punaslidd and dismissed from their offices, and four more, will 
" be tried before the Court of Circuit in the prtif ent sessions. I have 
" found tlie good effects of these measures ofiseverity; and situated 
"as the Police officers are, it canuotfbg expected that any better 
" seulimeut ^han that of fear, should keep alive a sense of duty, amidst 
. " all the temptations which surround them.'' 








